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PREFACE 

This book is an attempt to tell in one volume the story of world 
history, in such a way as to avoid both too much generalisation 
and too much detail, and likewise too little of either. It is, in 
other words, an attempt to strike the happy medium, and write 
a book which will give to the reader a sufficient background of 
world history for general educational or interest purposes. The 
underlying idea has been throughout to include only the essen¬ 
tials. 

It has been felt to be necessary, in view of the wide scope and 
complex subject-matter of the book, to introduce each of the 
nine sections by a summary. A re-reading of these summaries 
could also serve the purpose of recapitulation and revision after 
the book has been read. 

The author does not believe that any one kind of history, 
political, constitutional, ecclesiastical, social, economic, military, 
is necessarily more important than any other, and he has attempted 
to weave the threads of all of these together. As to the scope 
of the book, it is world-wide, and covers the whole period of 
prehistory as well as of history. Nevertheless, since it is meant 
primarily for English-speaking readers, the emphasis is on 
Western civilisation; but the East is by no means neglected. 
It has often been necessary for the sake of clarity to deal witli 
individual countries separately; but such treatment of national 
history in, as it were, a vacuum, is regarded as a regrettable 
necessity, to be avoided where possible. 

In the brief bibliography given at the end of the book for each 
section, those books only have been included which the author 
feels may be most useful to any reader wishing to supplement any 
chapter or section in the book. At the same time, the biblio¬ 
graphy may serve as some indication and acknowledgment of the 
author’s indebtedness, since very many of the volumes mentioned 
have been used in the writing of the book. Some books, men¬ 
tioned only once in an early section, will be found to be of use in 
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later sections. Such is the case, for example, vnth some general 
histories of individual countries. 

A separate bibliography has been given for the British Isles and 
Empire. This appears to be justified on the grounds that this 
book, though general in scope, is addressed primarily to English- 
speaking people; and even a very rigid selection of works in 
English on the British Isles and Empire would be likely, if 
included in a general bibliography, to take up too much space. 
The inclusion of a separate, and relatively fuller, bibliography 
on these topics may, moreover, be useful, since comparatively 
little space can be allotted to the actual treatment of these topics in 
a general world history of this kind. 

J. C. R. 
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SECTION I 

PREHISTORIC TIMES AND EARLY MAN 


INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 

The first chapter of this book deals with a period of something 
like half a million years, during which man emerges, evolves or is 
created, and acquires the characteristics and techniques which 
eventually enable him to obtain something of a mastery over his 
environment, and develop those civilisations with the history of 
which most of this book is concerned. By far the greater part of 
this half-million years is occupied by the phase in man’s history 
commonly known as the Old Stone, or Palaeolithic Age, which 
covers all except the most recent few thousand years. The 
Palaeolithic Age is itself subdivided, for the convenience of study, 
into the Early, Middle, and Late Palaeolithic periods. Of the first 
hardly anything is known except what can be deduced from the 
fairly numerous eoliths or crude stone weapons and tools which 
have survived, and a very few fossilised specimens of human or 
sub-human bones. It is generally accepted, in fact, that early man 
differed greatly from modern man, and that no evidence exists 
that the species to which we ourselves belong existed before about 
30,000 years ago—that is, during the Late Palaeolithic period. 
The link between Cromagnon and Grimaldi man of 30,000 years 
ago, and his predecessor, Neanderthal man, of 50,000-100,000 
years ago, or any other predecessor, human or sub-human, has 
not yet been found, if indeed it exists. 

True man, then, comes on the scene about 30,000 years ago. 
His characteristics, like those of his predecessors, were those of 
the hunter. He was an extremely effective and prosperous 
hunter, and won ample food supplies among the abundant game, 
both large and small, which abounded in the tundra along the 
edge of the great icefields of the last Ice Age. This permitted him 
a relatively highly developed, though savage mode of life, 
characterised by a food surplus which permitted some degree of 
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specialisation, especially in the fields of magic—or primitive 
religion—and art, of which the magnificent cave-drawings which 
are still extant are the result. His tools and weapons of flint and 
bone likewise show fine craftsmanship. 

When the ice began to recede in Europe, and forest replaced 
the tundra, a new phase commenced. Man could no longer 
support himself by the old large-scale hunting methods, and 
settled now in small groups along rivers, lakes, and in forest 
clearings. The inferior culture which this produced is called 
Mesolithic, coming as it does between the Old Stone and New 
Stone (Neolithic) Ages. 

In the Danube valley, however, and along the fringes of the 
still uncleared Nile and Mesopotamian river-valleys, develop¬ 
ment of great promise took place. Not later than 5,000 or 6,000 
years before Christ, and possibly a good deal earlier, men and 
women, at first still using flint tools—for example, bone sickles 
set with serrated flint edges—had discovered how to grow grain 
and to domesticate and breed animals. Man had, in fact, become 
a farmer, although, in varying degrees in different areas, his 
farming was still supplemented by hunting. Soon metal tools 
came into use to supplement those of stone (the name Chalco- 
lithic—that is, copper-stone—suggests the mixed culture), and 
food production was soon sufficient to support numerous 
specialists, artisans working in copper, bronze, and pottery, and 
political and religious leaders. So communities came into exist¬ 
ence, among which towns eventually appeared, bringing with 
them civilisation. At first migratory, these communities learnt to 
manure, irrigate, and conserve the land, and wlien, owing to 

increase of population, good land became precious and scarce to 
fight for it. 


Among these first civilised communities, which not later than 
3000 B.C., and in some cases considerably earlier, were well 
established in tlie great river-valleys, the arts, and especially the 
an of writing and sciences, both applied and theoretical, were 
developed. The nature and importance of this development, 
which IS in fact the touchstone of civilisation, are dealt with in 



CHAPTER 1 


The Emergence of Man - Importance of his Tools and Weapons 
The Old Stone Age — The New Stone Age - The Bronze Age - 
The Early Iron Age, 


The purpose of this book is to tell the story of the appearance and 
development of man in society. 

The date of the emergence of true men on earth is uncertain, 

as are their links with earlier sub-men. The first traces of the 

latter are large numbers of eoliths or “dawn stones”, found in 

many parts of the world. Eoliths are stones chipped and shaped 

to act as rough tools; and they date back more than half a million 

years to the beginning of, or even before, the Ice Ages. There 

were four main Ice Ages, the first beginning over half a million 

years ago, the last reaching its climax about 50,000 years ago. 

The whole period is subdivided by archaeologists into Lower, 

Middle, and Upper Palaeolithic periods. Of the sub-men who 

made these tools and lived during and in between the Ice Ages 

very little is known; only a handful of incomplete fragments of 

fossilised “hominids” or sub-men have been found in Europe to 

represent the story of man during a period of perhaps 200,000 

years. Asia, especially China and Java, has produced about 

twenty such remains. Even the number of eoliths, though they 

are relatively numerous, suggests that only quite small groups of 

men were engaged in making them during this long period of 
time. 


Among the earliest remains so far found are believed to be those 
of the so-called ape-man of Java, “Pithecanthropus erectus”, or 
walking ape-man”. These remains may be half a million 
years old, although recently even older finds in Java have caused 
doubt to be cast on this estimate. Remains of other “dawn men” 
*^ay be as much as 250,000 years old, although some experts place 
them considerably later, in the warm period before tlie last of the 
tour great Ice Ages, perhaps about 100,000 years ago. The generic 
Sinanthropus has been given to the hominids whose remains 
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The Old Stone 
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have been discovered in China, and especially those from the cave 
of Chou-kou-tien, near Peking, whence the more homely name of 
Peking man. 

In Europe we have Heidelberg man, represented by a single 
quasi-human jaw-bone found in a sand-pit, and in England Swans- 
combe man, represented by the remains of a skull which is certainly 
of Lower Palaeolithic date. Ail these remains are slight, in some 
cases dubious, as the recent (1954) discrediting of Piltdown man 
has shown, and in all cases extremely difficult to date and inter¬ 
pret. Interesting deductions have, however, been made from 
them. In the case of the Java skull, for example, the bone struc¬ 
ture over the part of the brain used in speech suggests that Java 
man may have been able to speak after a fashion. Charred 
bones in the caves near Peking suggest a controlled use of fire. 
Bones split to extract marrow suggest that Peking man was 
carnivorous, and since some of the split bones are human, 
possibly cannibalistic. With the Heidelberg remains were found 
those of warmth-loving animals, such as the elephant, rhinoceros, 
and lion, clearly indicating forests and tropical climate. It must, 
of course, be borne in mind that the fact tliat the remains of these 
hominids were discovered in geological deposits of a certain age 
by no means necessarily proves that the species dates only from 
that period; early members of that species may in some cases 
have existed hundreds of thousands of years earlier, and their 
remains have totally vanished. 

At the time of the last glacial age, about 50,000 years ago, and 
perhaps as long as 80,000 or 90,000 years ago, another species of 
sub-man lived. He is called Neandenhal man, from the place of 
tliat name near Dusseldorf in Germany where a skeleton was dis¬ 
covered. He was at first thought to have been an early example of 
t^e man, but is now believed to have been, like tliose species 
already mentioned, not a direct ancestor of man, but at the closest 
a related form. As die climate grew colder with the advance of the 
glaciers, the Neanderthalers began to live in caves, which diey 
made more comfor^le, and impregnable to wild beasts, by the 
A® men had skulls of human capacity, 

developed from diat of modem 
but they were stooping and chinless, with low foreheads 
^d br^-ndges. Their dental construction and pattern were 
quite different from tliose of modem man, and they may have 
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been incapable of speech in the modern sense. Their food was 
chiefly the flesh of the smaller animals, which they hunted with 
their well-made stone weapons, and they also ate fruit, berries, 
and roots, and fish, which they caught mainly with their hands. 
Occasionally they trapped or ambushed the big beasts. They 
clothed themselves with the skin of beasts; and though the hard¬ 
ness of their lives increased as the last Ice Age reached its climax, 
they survived even when the ice reached southern Britain and the 
heart of Germany and Russia. Their tragedy and extinction came 
thousands of years later, perhaps 30,000 years ago, when a 
new race or races of men—true men—appeared as the climate 
grew warmer again. These new races, the first which can be 
called true men, physiologically indistinguishable in essentials 
from modem man, though probably with faces of a rather 
ape-like appearance, ousted the Neanderthalers from their 
hunting-grounds. Whether they actually killed them off, or 
whether other causes account for their extinction, the fact is 
that after the coming of the true men, the Neanderthalers died 
out. 

The new-comers appear to have been of two main types in The First Tme 
Europe, called Cromagnon and Grimaldi men, from the caves ^ 
in France in which skeletons of the two types were found. 

Similar remains have also been found in North and East Africa, 

Palestine, and China. More is known of the taller Cromagnon 
type than of the more Negroid Grimaldi type. Both types 
appear to have been roughly contemporary in the later Palaeo¬ 
lithic Age. Their place of origin is unknown, North Africa, 

South Asia, or submerged Mediterranean lands being possible 
sources. 

It is now necessary to ask what sort of a life was led by these Ufc in .he Old 
successive Old Stone Age peoples. The main clue throughout the 
whole of this age is the nature of the stone weapons and tools 
produced. In the earliest stages—half a million years or more ago 
—the first tools, whether of stone or wood, must have been 
of the simplest kind, little or not at all modified by human hands. 

The wood has, of course, perished, and the stones are often 
indistinguishable from natural stones. In a later stage, when it 
becomes relatively easy for the archaeologist to recognise stones 
shaped by man, these tools are at first very rough, and probably 
used for diverse and unspecialised purposes; but even here it is 
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possible to recognise different traditions of working, and some 
improvement in technique. Some groups worked by knocking 
bits off a core of flint until it assumed the desired shape; others 
detached flakes and used them to make a variety of implements. 
Many of the later tools of this early Old Stone Age display 
considerable qualities of workmanship and fineness of form; 
and some archaeologists have thought that such tools must be 
the work of creatures nearer to modem man than were the Java, 
China, or Heidelberg men. 

We have already seen how the carnivorous food-gathering, 
fire-using mode of life of these early “men” had been brought to 
its highest development so far by Neanderthal man in his caves. 
His superiority over the rest of animal creation was due to his 
possession of specialised weapons. He had spear-heads as well as 
axe-heads, and tools for cutting, scraping, and chopping; and 
these he put to good use in the steppes or tundra country of 
soutliern Europe, adjacent to the encroaching ice. The ice had 
reached southern England, which at this time was joined to the 
continent of Europe, whilst the Mediterranean and Red Sea were 
merely lakes at the bottom of deep valleys, and the Black Sea and 
the Caspian were joined together and extended far to the east. 
The parts of Europe not under the ice suffered under a hard, 
semi-arciic climate, and only in North Africa was there a climate 
comparable to that of western Europe today. Across these 
European steppes roamed the woolly mammoth and rhinoceros, 
the reindeer and great-ox, as well as many smaller animals, and the 
sabre-toothed tiger. Neandertlial man hunted all these beasts so 
far as his inadequate weapons, reinforced by superior cunning, 
would permit. 

No elaborate economic organisation was needed for such a life. 
It is, however, obvious that hunting-packs larger than the family 
would be needed for hunting such large game, and that such packs 
would have a recognised head. In other words, there was the 
beginning of social organisation. Traces of primitive religion 
also, or at any rate belief in a life after death, can be clearly 
observed in the development of burial rites. Corpses were often 
buried in the living-caves, in traditional poses, protected by 
stones, and provided with food, tools, and weapons. A suggestion 
o hunting magic, too, is to be found in the ceremonial arranee- 
ment of animal skulls in some Alpine caves. 
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The upper or later Palaeolithic period, the age of the Cro- 
magnards and Grimaldians, provides archaeological evidence 
that these first true men were very much better equipped and 
organised than their predecessors. They were divided into 
several groups or cultures, which had different social traditions, 
and might belong to any racial type. Some of these groups, such 
as the Solutrean, called after Solutre, near the river Saone, and the 
Magdalenian, called after the rock-shelter of La Madeleine, 
appear to have been merely local, whilst others, especially the 
Chatelperronian of France, the Aurignacian, called after the cave 
of Aurignac in the Pyrenees, but found in many places from 
France to Asia, the Gravettian of Central and Western Europe, 
and the Aterian of Africa, were both distinct and widespread. In 
Africa the relationship between, and the sequence of, the various 
waves of immigrants are even more difficult to unravel than they 
are in Europe, whilst in the Far East there is still greater vague¬ 
ness and uncertainty. Of North Africa, always closely related to 
Europe and the Near East, it can at least be said that Neanderthal 
man was followed by primitive negroid types, and they by 
lighter-coloured people of the late Palaeolithic type, of which 
the modern Fula may be the descendants. Next came the 
Libyans, and lastly the Iberian Celts from Spain, but these 
take us far beyond the chronological limits of the Palaeolithic 
period. 

All these late Palaeolithic groups were still savage, and lived by 
hunting, fishing, and gathering food; but their methods and 
implements were much improved. Stone tools and weapons were 
made by more efficient and economic methods. A single piece of 
flint, for example, by careful preparatory treatment, yielded a 
large number of cutting-tools and weapons. Bone and ivory were 
now commonly worked, and bone needles of great fineness were 
produced, equal to anything of the kind produced before modem 
times. Special tools for making tools were invented, and sharpen¬ 
ing by polishing was practised, a technique at one time, but no 
longer today, regarded as peculiar to Neolithic culture. Boring 
methods, whether by drills or otherwise, were also known. 
Finally, the harpoon, the bow, and even the spear-tlirower were 
known; but, on the other hand, it is almost certain that neitlier 
the dog nor the horse was yet domesticated. 

These advances were put to good use. The climate of such of 
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Europe as was not still covered by the ice-cap was sub-arctic, 
but to this the later Palaeolithic men appear to have been 
hardened. From the huge herds of mammoths, reindeer, bison, 
wild cattle and horses, and in some cases from rich fishing, they 
won a good livelihood, and had leisure and desire for social, 
cultural, and spiritual development. Great piles of bones speak 
of the success of organised hunts. Tents and clothes of skins, 
dug-outs, and fireplaces suitable for burning bones where wood 
was scarce contributed to a relatively comfortable existence on the 
steppes; whilst on the mountain slopes caves and salmon-fishing 
contributed to a good living. 

How far these men had advanced beyond the Neanderthaler in 
social organisation is unknown, but it seems a fair guess that 
such conditions must have led to a more highly developed 
organisation, if only for hunting purposes, and some division of 
labour between the sexes at least. It is also certain from archaeo¬ 
logical finds that goods were exchanged between groups—that is 
to say, that an elementary trade existed. Shells, bones of sea-fish, 
and flint have been found in quantities far from tlieir place of 
origin. 

“Spiritual development’* in the shape of more elaborate burial 
rites, and magic rites to ensure plentiful game and success in 
the chase, are also proved by archaeology. These magic rites 
appear to be associated with carved figures with exaggerated 
sexual characteristics, which may have been used in fertility 
rituals. The splendid cave art, the excellent pictures of bison, 
boars, and other game with which groups such as the Magda- 
lenians embellished their caves, seem likewise to have been 
associated with magic, witli the idea that such drawings would 
produce a good supply of the kind of game depicted. These 
magician artists appear to have been specialists, relieved of the 
ordinary hunting tasks to follow their craft, and supplied by the 
group with their daily needs out of the surplus obtained under the 
favourable economic conditions of the time. Whatever their pur¬ 
pose, they produced works of art which are pronounced admirable 
by modem artists and caused astonishment when first discovered. 
Some of these discoveries have been of a romantic and accidental 
character, as when a litde girl, wandering zv.'zy from her father, 
who was seeching for flints in the caves of Altamira in northern 

pain, ound an adjacent cave, the roof of which was covered with 
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splendid examples of late Palaeolithic drawings of animals. 

These, and those at Lascaux, are among the best-known examples 
of prehistoric art. 

This fine early culture was based on a prosperity dependent on The Mesolithic 
the plentiful food supplies provided by the conditions of the times 
and the successful organisation devised by man to exploit them. 

With the end of the Ice Age, and the gradual replacement of the 
tundras and steppes and their herds of beasts by forest conditions 
and game, the Cromagnards and Grimaldians died out, and an 
intermediate stage, called by the archaeologists Mesolithic, 
occurred between the Old and the New Stone Ages. In this 
period we find men living in forest clearings and along the shores 
of seas, lakes, and rivers. These groups were apparently greatly 
inferior in culture to their predecessors, but possessed two 
advantages unknown to these: the domesticated dog, and 
specialised tools for wood-cutting and carpentry. Such societies 
have continued to exist down to the present day, but their 
progress has been so slow as to make them unattractive to the 
historian, whose attention now turns to certain groups where an 
economic revolution brought a relatively rapid emergence from 
Palaeolithic savagery into Neolithic barbarism. 

These groups were not the descendants of the more advanced The Neolithic 
late Palaeolithic groups such as the Magdalenians, who were too 
specialised to adapt themselves to tlie new conditions, but were 
less advanced groups, mostly farther south, where the grasslands 
south of the Mediterranean had given way, witli the retreat of the 
ice, to desert interspersed with oases. Here, whilst the men still 
hunted, the women appear to have begun to cultivate the wild 
grasses from which the modern cereals have been developed; 
and sickles have been found made of flints embedded in bones. 

In addition, in the Near East and the Mediterranean region men 
began to learn how to domesticate sheep, goats, cattle, and pigs, 
how to use animal milk, and how by selective breeding to improve 
yields of milk, wool, and meat. 

Further additions to man’s knowledge and equipment came 
when he, or his women-folk, discovered how to produce pottery 
by moulding and baking clay, how to weave threads into cloth, 
and how to build houses from a variety of materials. For this 
latter work he had much-improved tools, of which a highly 
polished and efficient stone axe is regarded as especially typical 
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of Neolithic culture, though it is occasionally found among relics 
of the Palaeolithic period. 

It should be understood that the discoveries of archaeologists 
relate to Neolithic culture in fully developed forms. The inter¬ 
mediate development is obscure, and there is, in fact, no one 
single, but a number of distinct cultures. Whether these 
developed separately, or whether they are the local adaptation of a 
single basic and necessarily very ancient culture, is unknown. 
Some idea of the age of communities having cultures similar to 
that just sketched can be obtained by calculations from the height 
of the mounds of debris or “tells” formed by a succession of 
dwellings built upon the ruins of each other throughout the ^es. 
Some such “tells” in Persia and Mesopotamia are over loo feet 
high, and represent many layers of decayed buildings. Conserva¬ 
tive calculations based on the durability of buildings of this kind 
estimate the earliest layers to have been formed upwards of 
5,000 years before Christ; and these represent a Neolithic culture 
fully developed and long established. The refuse-dumps or 
middens of such communities as these, and of those in North 
Africa, in areas such as tlie Fayum depression, which in Neolithic 
times was filled by a large lake round whose fringes numerous 
communities lived, reveal tliat we are here dealing with a mixed 
economy, where hunting went hand in hand with cultivation 
and tile use of domestic animals. In central and northern Europe, 
on tlie other hand, the remains of the oldest similar communities 

show that there hunting was secondary, and that farming_i.e. 

grain-growing and stock-breeding—^was predominant. 

This northern culture is usually termed Danubian, although in 
fact the villages and cemeteries which are typical of it are to be 
found over a wide area from Russia to the Rhine and from the 
Balkans to the Baltic. The archaeological relics show conclusively 
that cultivation, especially of cereals, was of primary importance 
cattle secondary, and hunting insignificant. The extraordinary 
uniformity of design of their pottery and implements makes it 
very probable that these peoples were all descended from the same 
stock; and the l^eness of their pottery to tlie gourds of the south, 
and their traditional use of the shells of a Mediterranean mussel 
for adornment suggest that they may have been a Mediterranean 
people which had moved north. Excavations such as those at 
Koln-Lindenthal near Cologne show that in the early stages of 
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their expansion, when land was plentiful, there was a tendency to 
migrate when land became exhausted, as is still done today among 
primitive farming communities in Africa and elsewhere; but that 
later it became necessary to re-occupy abandoned villages and to 
fortify them against human enemies as well as merely against wild 
animals. The human enemies appear to have been the people 
called by archaeologists "‘Westerners’*, who settled in Switzer¬ 
land, France, Belgium, and Britain. In Switzerland the new¬ 
comers built lake-villages on piles; in southern England and the 
French Rhineland they built encampments surrounded by ditches 
and a stockade. Their implements were similar to those of tlie 
Danubians, though with considerable variations, and strongly 
reminiscent of those already met at Fayum and elsewhere in 
North Africa. 

These Neolithic cultures were very widespread both in space 
and time. They have lasted into modem times in Africa, the 
Pacific, and the Americas, and are probably so widespread 
because of their migratory tendencies. Eventually the Neolithic 
peoples discovered how to allow the ground to recuperate by 
pasturing and manuring. They were economically self-support¬ 
ing, although there is evidence of some sort of trade in luxury 
articles, such as shells for adornment, and in necessities such as 
good flint. Division of labour was normally limited to that 
between the sexes, but here again flint-mining, well organised and 
on a considerable scale, was the exception which proved the rule. 
Nevertheless, despite the simplicity of their economy, these 
Neolithic peoples discovered or invented many of the basic 
techniques of modem man. We owe to them the discovery of 
most of the major food-plants, and the arts of pottery, baking, 
and brewing. 

The “spiritual” development of the Neolithic peoples followed 
the lines already laid down in Palaeolithic times. The dead were 
buried with greater ceremony, and the expenditure of much 
labour in the digging of burial-chambers and the erection of 
immense stones and cairns. Neolithic man, too, made female 
figures, perhaps representing Mother Goddesses, associated with 
fertility rites. The rites now often included a ceremonial marriage 
between a selected pair, of whom the man represented the crops 
on which the group depended for existence, and in that capacity 
became a kind of leader or “com king”. The original ritual 
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apparently was that he must, like the grain, be buried—i.e., 
slain—before he could rise again; but it seems probable that later 
he would have a captive as deputy for this part of the drama. 
Where the “com king” was also a successful warrior, it appears 
possible that here we have the origin of “divine kingship”. 
Whether such kings existed in Neolithic times is unknown; 
but their Bronze Age descendants in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and 
Greece certainly had similar functions, and the large tombs and 
barrows of western Europe and Britain suggest that they were at 
least intended for chieftains, if not kings. 

The relatively numerous human remains of the Neolithic 
period, which lasted only a fraction of the time that the Palaeo¬ 
lithic period lasted, seem to indicate that the new economy was 
successful in largely increasing the numbers of the human race. 
The system had, however, two chief defects. When all un¬ 
occupied land suitable for cultivation had been occupied, warfare 
ensued between the Neolithic barbarians and the still savage 
hunting and Mesolithic peoples, whose lands they coveted, and 
eventually between Neolithic groups themselves. In the early 
Neolithic period, weapons designed for human conflict are rare; 
later they become the commonest objects to be buried with their 
owners. This first defect, then, seriously checked the growth of 
population; and the second defect—the too great self-sufficiency 
of the villages and groups—must have had a similar result, since 
in times of scarcity or disaster the community’s own reserves were 
too small, and there was no on; to turn to for help. 

Ihe first successful an., iuirly large-scale experiments in social 
and political organisation of a kind which permitted a surplus of 
food to be prc, Juced by the farmers and used to supply the needs 
of specialised leaders, priests, and artisans, especially metal¬ 
workers and potters, and as reser\^es against famine, were under¬ 
taken in tlie valleys of four great rivers; the Nile, Tigris, 
Euphrates, and Indus. The earliest stages so far located and 
examined by archaeologists have been termed Chalcolithic, to 
ptpress die idea of a period when a Stone Age culture was passing 
into a copper or metal culture. These earliest stages appear to 
have occurred on sites on the edges of these river valleys Later, 
witli improved equipment, men were able to penetrate into, and 
clear and irrigate the potentially much more fruitful valleys 
themselves. In the earliest stage men were only just emerging 
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from the Neolithic Age. In the next stage copper is commoner, 
and the horse is domesticated. Then metal-working by casting 
becomes a familiar process, especially in copper, though gold and 
silver are known, too, pottery is made by the wheel, and seals 
are used to mark property. Finally, somewhere about 3000 b.c., 
writing is in use, and civilisation has replaced barbarism. Such 
stages have been discovered in excavated sites in Persia, Syria, and 
Assyria. In the final stage, wheeled vehicles, and bronze as well as 
copper, are known, but society is not yet effectively organised 
fully to exploit all the new techniques of metallurgy, pottery¬ 
making, and the use of the horse and the wheel, thoug^h these 
were known by 3000 b.c., at least from India to Greece. It 

probably took them another 1,000 years to reach Britain and 
China. 

It was the need for metal tools especially which made it 
essential for the community to provide for the specialist metal¬ 
workers. The lack even of stone in the valley areas, the superior 
durability of copper or bronze, and the superiority of metal over 
stone weapons convinced men that it was necessary to support 
specialist metal-workers. The metal-workers tended at first to be 
migrants, and so played a large part in spreading the new culture. 

Other important technical inventions were the plough, and the 
use of oxen to draw it. The plough was in use in Mesopotamia 
and Egypt by 3000 B.c., rather later in India, by 1400 B.c. in 
China, and by 1000 b.c. in Sweden. The wooden articles tliem- 
selves have of course long since vanished, but there is adequate 
“documentary” evidence of these facts. Actual remains of 
wheeled vehicles, on the other hand, have been found in tombs 
dating from before 2000 b.c. Such vehicles were in use before 
3000 B.c. in Mesopotamia, and were known in Crete by 2000 b.c., 
but, strangely enough, were not used in Egypt before 1600 b.c! 
Before 1000 B.c. they had reached China and Sweden. Before 
3000 B.c. the ass, the horse, and possibly the camel were also 
domesticated and used for transport. To what extent they were 
ridden before 2000 b.c. is uncertain, but they were certainly used 
to pull vehicles long before. The harness used was the same as 
that used to harness ox to plough. It is difficult to believe, what 
appears to be the fact, that this harness, inefficient and choking to 
horses, was not radically improved until the ninth century a.d. 
Water transport by raft and boat had been in operation from time 
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immemorial, and by 3000 b.c. boats with sails were being depicted 
on Egyptian vases. 

The potter’s craft played a part second only to metallurgy in 
the development and spreading of the new culture. The potter 
was like the metal-worker, highly skilled, relatively independent 
of caste or kin, and free to move about. His art spread, therefore, 
with similar speed. By 3000 B.c. it was well established in Persia, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia, and a little later in Egypt. By 2500 B.c. 
it had reached India. 

These technical changes brought social changes. They were 
the work of men, and woman’s economic position therefore 
became weaker, that of men stronger. The numerous specialists 
were not members of the old kinship organisations, and their 
comings and goings must have helped to break down the old 
social traditions. The idea of kingship developed easily under the 
patriarchal system. When to economic riches were added success 
in war and association witli fertility rites, it was but a short step 
on to kingship. Where the fertility rites had passed into the 
hands of professional priests, it was especially easy for the chief 
of them to become a king-priest. Archaeology suggests that this 
was, in fact, happening at this time, and that the shrines or temples 
which the priests served were always becoming more important 
as symbols of the structure of society. It is probable, too, that 
where the social changes which archaeology records were pro¬ 
duced by conquest, priests of the old order, as well as labourers, 
serfs, and slaves, were sometimes preserved by the conquerors, 
so maintaining some continuity of tradition and mixing of 
cultures, ^ well as the beginnings of class distinction. 

There is some conflict of evidence and opinion as to which area 
has the best claim to be the original home of civilisationj but it 
is generally conceded that in the earlier stages the process is to 
be more clearly obsen^ed, so far as investigations have yet shown, 
in Mesopotamia than anywhere else. This Early Bronze Age 
civilisation, and the Bronze Age in its full development in Ueso- 
potamia Egypt and India, together with the expansion of the 
Bronze Age culture throughout the then known world, will be 
dealt with more fully m Chapters 3 and 4. It will be sufficient here 
to summarise the mam features which are applicable in general 
terms to all or most of these areas. The name Bronze Ag^ itself 
suggests the first factor; tlie dependence of these cultures on tools 
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weapons of metal, especially copper and its alloys, notably 
bronze. The second factor is the successful exploitation of 
alluvial river-valleys to produce large food surpluses, thus making 
possible specialisation and division of labour and the effective 
utilisation of the new techniques. This successful organisation of 
society, which offered new possibilities in the collective checking 
of the depredations of flood, famine, and war, led to great in¬ 
creases of population and the growth of substantial cities. In 
these cities art flourished; but the really distinguishing features of 
civilisation were the art of writing and the beginning of exact 
sciences, which will be treated in Chapters 2, 3, and 4. 

The two great weaknesses of these Bronze Age civilisations 
were, first, the relative scarcity of metals, and the high proportion 
of the food surplus which must have been used up in obtaining 
even modest supplies; and secondly, the universal tendency for 
this surplus, and consequently the rarer, especially metal, pro¬ 
ducts, to be monopolised by kings, priests, nobles, and tlieir 
servants. Only they had metal tools and weapons; the peasantry 
still used implements of flint, antler, and bone. Even the naturally 
independent artisan specialists became dependent on the great for 
their raw materials and for work, whilst the merchants traded 
likewise mostly with court, palace, and temple. 

The Bronze Age reached its climax during the second millen¬ 
nium. After two periods of change and disorder, following on 
2500 B.C. and 2000 B.C., more highly developed and wider-based 
civilisations emerged. In Babylonia King Hammurabi united the 
kingdoms of Sumer and Akkad, whilst in Egypt under the 
pharaohs a so-called New Kingdom arose. In these new king¬ 
doms a middle-class of priests, clerks, artisans, soldiers, and, 
above all, merchants achieved independence of the Court and 
temple. Money economy and production for the open market 
became more general, and some even of the peasantry were 
equipped with bronze tools. At the same time, absolute theo¬ 
cratic monarchy became ever more supreme and firmly estab¬ 
lished, and came to be regarded as the saviour of the ordinary man 

against the innate tendency among nobles and officials to rapacity 
and extortion. 

The Bronze Age in the Near East ended about 1200 bx. 
Rivalries and wars between the great empires, coupled with the 
internal decay caused by spoils and tribute without any increase 
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in real wealth to support growing populations, brought about 
collapse. A dark age, more complete and extensive than those 
already mentioned, ensued. Barbarian infiltration had been going 
on since about 2000 b.c., and now a fresh wave of nomads, some¬ 
times mounted on horseback, and armed in the later stages with 
iron weapons, overthrew the Hittite and Babylonian Empires, 
and even Egypt was hard put to it to retain its independence. 
Nevertheless, all was not lost. The newcomers retained and 
assimilated the essentials of civilisation which tliey found in the 
conquered areas; and the history of the Iron Age, which extends 
to our own times, is largely the story of the reconstruction of 
civilisation by them on the basis of the foundations laid during 
the Bronze Age. 



CHAPTER 2 


Speech and Language - Writing and the Alphabet^ and the Begin^ 
nings of Written History - The Development of Science. 

It is generally agreed that the ability to speak and write are two 
factors which are largely responsible for the relatively rapid 
development of man, since it is through them that man can 
transmit and compare experiences both at short and at long range 
in time and space. 

The history of early speech is little known. Guesses are made The Origin 
by anatomists from the shape of the brain-box in prehistoric skulls 
as to whether their owners possessed speech in the modern 
sense; and it is at least fairly safe to say that human speech dates 
back some scores of thousands of years. The problem of how the 
many different languages of the world arose is almost equally 
difficult. Leaving aside the negroid, mongoloid (which include 
Finnish and Magyar as well as Japanese), and central American 
languages, the origin of even the European languages is lost in 
the mists of time. The great majority of them appear to be 
derived from a common original language, now lost. This 
language has no name. The term Indo-European, sometimes 
applied to it, is really meant to describe and include all the 
different languages that derive from it, from Sanskrit in India to 
classical Greek and Latin, and the modern Slav, Teutonic, Celtic, 
and Romance languages. The term Aryan is sometimes used in 
place of Indo-European, but should strictly be limited to Persia 
and India. The languages of that part of the old world with 
which we have so far dealt fall into two other main divisions 
besides Indo-European: Semitic, which includes Hebrew, 
Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, and Arabic; and Hanutic, repre¬ 
sented today by North African dialects. Many ancient languages 
have been lost, and some, like ancient Cretan and modem 
Basque, have not yet been classified. The historian can learn 
much of movements and developments of peoples from tlie 
of their languages. Vocabulary, for example, can reveal much of 
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the type of society and environment from the preponderance of 
words describing certain kinds of objects or relationships. 

Attempts to classify men according to language fail because of 
the unreliability of the evidence. Men and nations adopt foreign 
languages relatively easily under political or economic pressure; 
and consequently other methods of classification than language 
have been adopted. It is customary now to divide men according 
to their physical types. \X'hite men, for example, are classified as 
Mediterranean, Alpine, Armenoid, and Nordic; but this classifica¬ 
tion is far from clear-cut, and, owing to innumerable migrations 
and intermixing, has little bearing on nationality or geographical 
area. 


Tlic Origins of 
Writing 


The origins of the art of writing are, on the other hand, much 
clearer, though even here it appears to be uncertain whether 
Eg)-'pt or Sumeria can claim precedence. The early development 
in both areas was similar. It was obviously necessar}' for priests 
and officials to have some svstem of records in connection with 


the lands and goods in their charge, and therefore necessary for 
symbols to be agreed that would be accepted bv all as having 
certain meanings. Names of things, and numbers, weights, and 
mca'^ures would clearly be among the first essentials. These were 
expressed at first pictorially—that is, by pictograms. These 
pictograms became simplified and conventionalised, especially in 
Sumeria, where the system of writing with a wedge-shaped reed 
implement on clay bricks or tiles led relativelv quickly to this. 
This cuneiform (wedge-shaped) writing soon spread into the 
areas in toucli with Sunienu, and was much used bv mercliants. 
The signs were adapted to express words and ideas as well as 
things—that is, the signs became ideographic. This system is 
clearly open to indefinite expansion, as lias happened in'the case 
of Chinese. The names of things, so pictured, were often of one 
syllable when spoKcn, and oveniuallv the signs came to stand for 
the sounds as well as for the things. The n«t step was to add the 
Signs together to represent names or words of more than one 
s>lhible. Thi^ was being done before 300.0 b.c., and in time 
the phonetic partly supplanted the older svstem, resulting in a 
substamul reduction m t!,c number of signs. This cuneiform 
script m whicli the sips excntually came to bear little or no 
repmblance to the objects thev originallv represented was 
adopted by the Semites, and used to transcribe ilieir^own languages 
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phonetically. In Egypt the original signs, being written on 
papyrus with reed pens and ink, preserved their identity better. 

This hieroglyphic writing of the Egyptian priests co-existed, 
however, with simplified cursive forms, known as hieratic script. 

The Egyptians went one stage farther than the Sumerians. Some 
of their signs came to stand for consonants, so that the Egyptians 
possessed what was, in fact, a consonantal alphabet. This was 
adopted and developed by the Phoenician merchants; and the final 
step was the addition of vowel sounds by the Greeks. 

With the invention of writing, history became possible. The 
word history means in this sense the written account of the 
activities of men in the past. In the beginning, historical records 
consisted merely of lists of names of kings and priests, or of 
deliveries of wheat or other products at the priestly or royal 
establishments. 

With writing came that other hall-mark of civilisation—the Devdopme 
development of the sciences. Only with the recording, collating, 
comparing, and transmitting of facts and observations can science 
begin to play its part. We have already seen how the technologies 
of metallurgy, brewing, baking, pottery-making, and agriculture 
were developing as a result of constant experience and experi¬ 
menting. The more theoretical sciences—mathematics, astro¬ 
nomy, medicine—were likewise developed as a result of practical 
needs, but with this difference, that writing made possible their 
conversion into exact sciences. At first they were often very 
inexact, and sometimes—for example, in the case of astrology 
and theology—no more than pseudo-sciences; but a foundation 
was being laid on which the modern scientific world has been 
built. From the need of the valley-dwellers to foretell the coming 
of the flood came the study of time, the calendar, and astronomy; 
from the needs of the royal architects and other officials came 
arithmetic and geometry. Geometry in particular was so highly 
developed that the enormous pyramids of Egypt could be planned 
and built with the certainty that the alignment of the masonry 
would be true to a fraction of an inch. In tliese matters Sumeria 
and Egypt differed in the details, but were similar in essentials. 

Both had a system of fractions. The Sumerians had both a 
decimal and a sexagesimal system, though the former was 
eventually abandoned; the Egyptians had the decimal system 
only. Their systems of weights and measures differed in detail. 
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and the Egyptians had a calendar and time-system peculiar to 
themselves. Their original official calendar, with its year of 
365 days, proved inaccurate, so that they were driven to make use 
of a calendar based on the stars to provide the farmer with the 
necessary seasonal information. They had, too, an odd system 
whereby the periods of light and dark were equally divided into 
hours, which thus varied witli the season. 

By about 3000 B.c., then, states were in existence in Sumeria 
and Eg^'pt which were, in fact, civilised in all the essentials. 
It will be the aim of the next chapter to give an account of their 
history. 



SECTION II 

THE EARLIEST CIVILISATIONS 


INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 

We now turn to the story of the early civilisations. In the valleys 
of the Nile, Tigris, and Euphrates there grew, more or less at 
the same time, first Chalcolithic and then Bronze Age cultures 
which were well established by 3000 b.c. The Bronze Age 
reached its peak in the second millennium b.c., and its main 
features have already been summarised at the end of Chapter i. 
Chapter 3 describes in more detail the development of these 
great river-valley civilisations, and shows how by a kind of ebb 
and flow fresh waves of population, pressing for the most part 
from the hills of the east and the north into the rich plains of the 
fertile crescent formed by the great rivers, created a succession of 
empires. This was especially true in Sumeria and its adjacent 
territories, where Sumerian, Akkadian, Amorite (or Babylonian), 
Hittite, and Assyrian empires followed each other during the 
third and second millenniums B.c. Egypt, apart from periods of 
temporary subjection, such as that under the Hyksos kings in the 
middle of the second millennium b.c., succeeded in retaining its 
independence until its subjection by the Assyrians in the seventh 
century b.c. The various stages in Egypt^s imperial development, 
and a comparison of the main characteristics of Egyptian culture 
with those of Sumeria, are given in Chapter 3. It is enough to 
note here that the history of Egypt^s thirty dynasties falls into 
three main periods. The Old Kingdom, with its Pyramid Age, 
lapsed into feudal anarchy about 2500 b.c. The Middle Kingdom, 
revived with its capital at Thebes about 2160 b.c., was short-lived, 
and was followed by a long period of anarchy until about 1580 
B.C., when the XVIIIth Dynasty began a great imperial revival. 

. Imperial Egypt lasted, despite pressure by the Hittites and 
Assyrians, until its subjection by Assurbanipal in 670 B.c. 

Despite differences such as that of ziggurat instead of pyramid, 
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of cuneiform instead of hieratic and hieroglyphic writing, and of 
a more hectic political and military history, the empires centring 
on the Tigris and Euphrates had much in common with that of 
Egypt. Such river-valley civilisations—others, touched on in 
Chapter 4, were those of the Indus and the great Chinese rivers— 
inevitably had much in common. River-silt, floods, and a hot 
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Sumeria than in Egypt, became, with the rulers and nobility, a 
privileged caste, and, until the emergence of more broadly based 
civilisations in Babylonia under Hammurabi and in Egypt under 
the Middle Kingdom, monopolised wealth and power. Both in 
Mesopotamia and Egypt magnificent cultures arose on the basis 
of the wealth produced by the peasant, the artisan, and the trader. 

These splendid civilisations, which dominated the third and 
second millenniums b.c., were finally overthrown by the impact 
of fresh waves of invaders from the north and east, notable 
among them Hittites, Assyrians, Chaldaeans, Medes, and Persians. 
The foundation of a great Persian empire on the ruins of the 
Assyrian and Egyptian empires is dealt with in Chapter 4. The 
Persians were members of that large group of peoples known as 
Indo-Europeans, the impact of whose invasions, especially in 
Greece and the Aegean, is a main theme in this chapter. There 
existed in Crete between about 2000 and 1400 b.c. a civilisation 
comparable in the artistic quality of its products with, and 
apparently happier in its mode of life than, those of Egypt or 
Babylonia. By 1400 b.c. the greatness of Crete was passing, and 
by about 1250 b.c. Crete and other Aegean islands, as well as the 
mainland of Greece, had been over-run by Achaeans. These 
blond horsemen from the north were in their turn subjugated by 
the Dorians during the twelfth century b.c. The latter were 
mountaineers, doughty foot-soldiers, and users of iron weapons. 

Chapter 4 tells also of the development of tlie Phoenician 
maritime and colonising power, and of the characteristics of the 
Persian Empire under Darius the Great. The chapter closes with 
a brief account of the early river-valley civilisations of India and 
China, which had been developing, with comparable charac¬ 
teristics and vicissitudes, contemporaneously with those of 
Mesopotamia and Egypt. 



CHAPTER 3 

Early Egypt and Sumeria - The Babylonian, Hittite, and Assyrian 

Empires - Egypt in its Prime. 


Early Egypt 


The Old 
Kingdom 


In this chapter we begin to deal with history which is attested 
by documents, and of which the archaeological record is in¬ 
creasingly full, but of which the early chronology is very doubt¬ 
ful. Sometime before 3000 B.c., probably about 3400 or 3300 
B.C., the three kingdoms occupying the Upper, Lower, and Delta 
regions ot the Nile were united under one ruler. The unification 
was probably the work of more than one ruler, but was con¬ 
ventionally ascribed by early Egyptian historians to a king of the 
southern kingdom, Menes. The same historians divided the 
history of Egypt into thirty dynasties, covering over 3,000 
years that is, until the loss of independence witli the conquest 
of Egypt by Alexander the Great. 

The kings of the early dynasties ruled as autocratic god-kings, 
representatives of the idea of divine monarchy already long 
cuuent in Egypt. These pi., ..>ohs were held to be divine creatures 
in human form; and they symbolised the great collective social 
effort wluch had cleared and irrigated the river-valley, the whole 
we^th of which was regarded as tlieirs by divine right. The kings 
ot Dynasties 1 and II established a system of centralised govern¬ 
ment. The royal officials were omnipresent and omnipotent, and 
collect^ vast revenues in the shape of taxation for the pharaohs. 
Die pharaohs became enormously wealthy, for at first their 
expenditure was modest. There were occasional military expedi¬ 
tions to be paid for; but the age of imperialist military expansion 
comes much later in Egyptian history. The greatest expenditure 
xtas on the tombs o. the pharaohs themselves, which with each 
succeeding dynasty became larger and more elaborate. The 
V h established its capital at Memphis, and under the 

th Dynasty some of tli^e most magnificent pyramids were built. 
These pyramids are symbolic of the ancient Egyptian belief in an 
after-life and the belief that all possible prepltions must be 
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made to sustain the departed in his journey to and in the other 
world. It was further believed that to achieve this after-life, the 
body must be preserved, whence came the practice of embalming. 

At first this claim to survival into an after-life was the privilege of 
royalty and the great nobles. It was not until the time of the New 
Kingdom (1580 b.c.), under which the middle class increased 
in importance, that the privilege was thrown open to all who 
could afford to pay embalming and other fees. 

The Pyramid Age lasted until about 2500 b.c. From the con- The pyramid 
tents of the pyramids themselves, and of the many tombs which 
exist in their vicinity, it has been possible to reconstruct a vivid 
picture of the life and culture of at any rate the upper classes in 
Egypt at this time. The life of the ordinary land-worker, the 
mainstay of the Egyptian economy, was probably much the same 
as that of the peasant or serf in any period. The upper classes, on 
the other hand, led a life of ease in beautiful houses, surrounded 
by every luxury that skilled artisans and every pleasure that 
musicians and artists could devise. The pyramids and tombs and 
their contents are evidence of a brilliant artistic culture, especially 
in architecture and sculpture. 

The pharaohs of the Pyramid Age sought to expand their 
influence by wars and trade with their neighbours—more by 
trade than by war, though military operations were undertaken 
against the Nubians. Relations were maintained by sea with 
Syria, especially to import wood from the mountains of Lebanon, 
and with the Red Sea area. But by about 2500 b.c. the power of 
the pharaohs had begun to decline, and the rulers of the various 
provinces or nomes were able to assert their independence, and to 
take to themselves the rights and privileges once held by tlie 
pharaohs only. This age of increasing feudalism lasted perhaps 
300 years, and is the keynote of the four dynasties VII to X. 

This first thousand years of Egyptian history (roughly 3000- 
2-000 B.c.) saw steady improvement in the art of living and tlie 
expansion of Egyptian culture in Africa and the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean. Of the social classes, the nobles and priests far exceeded 
the others in wealth and power. Both were great land-holders, 
although technically all land belonged to the king. The nobles 
were stronger or weaker in inverse proportion to the strength of 
the reigning pharaoh. The priests had additional power in that 
they monopolised the development and control of sciences and 
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pseudo-sciences such as astronomy and astrology. They were 
also the greatest patrons, at any rate in early times, of artists and 
craftsmen, whilst from them the peasant sought guidance in the 
conduct of agriculture according to the priestly calendars. 
Agriculture steadily improved with the provision of better tools 
for the peasantry; and novelties such as fowls from the East were 
introduced. As to the artisans, their skill is fully attested by the 
finds in the pyramids and tombs. At first they were largely 
employed by the priesthood, the pharaohs, and the nobility, but 
later the patronage of a growing middle class increased their 
independence. It was to provide the artisan with raw materials, 
precious and other metals from Sinai, Arabia, and Africa, and 
timber from Lebanon for ship-building and cabinet-making, 
that the pharaohs undertook their early expansionist activities, 
the conquest of Sinai, and trading ventures to Syria and along the 
Red Sea. The work of these artisans and artists, much of it 
fortunately in durable materials—pottery, precious metals, ivory 
and ebony, rare woods and stone—excites wonder and admira¬ 
tion when it is brought to light by excavation. 

Religion in the Egypt of the early dynasties was a compound 

of Nature-worship, in which supernatural powers were identified 

with and worshipped in the shape of natural things, especially 

animals, and anthropomorphic worship, in which gods were given 

the form, ideas, and desires of men. In addition, the concept of 

a god in the heavens, especially a sun-god, became increasingly 

predominant; the pyramids were symbols of this as well as the 

tombs of kings. Eventually the various chief deities, Horus, Ra, 

and Amen, became as it were equal partners, and for a pharaoh 

to be a son of one or the other was equal dignity. Finally, a 

conception which appears to tlie modem mind as a notable 

epical advance emerges, though not in its completed form until 

after the collapse of the Old Kingdom. This was the idea that 

survival ^ter death depended not merely on magic formulas, 

but on a judgement of souls, in which righteous living was the 
criterion. 

iS.gdo^'' history is known as the Middle 

Kingaom* It was the Xlth and Xlldi Dynasties which curbed 

.800 ,,C. the power of the nomarchs and re-establislied the power of the 
pharaoh widi a new capital at Thebes. Order was re-established, 
the middle classes enjoyed an increased prestige, tlie right of all to 
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look forward to a future life was recognised, and economic and 
political expansion were the hall-mark of the period. A campaign 
in Palestine strengthened a weak frontier, a canal was built round 
the First Cataract, and the boundaries of Egypt were extended 
down to the Second Cataract. A canal was built linking the Delta 
to the Red Sea, and trade was encouraged as far afield as Crete, 
Cilicia, and the Arabian countries. With this economic and 
political development went an increase in literary activity in a 
great variety of subjects, especially the sciences and theology. 

The teachings of the latter, which at this time showed a genuine 
moral and religious fervour, were later embodied in the famous 
papyrus roll, “The Book of the Dead”. 

This economic, political, and cultural development was com¬ 
paratively short-lived. The close of the Xllth Dynasty brought a 
further period of weakness and division, covering five brief 
dynasties (c. 1800-1580 b.c.). During part of this period Egypt 
was ruled by hated Semitic invaders known as Hyksos or 
Shepherd Kings. They were possibly Hittites or Mitanni, and 
appear to have led a rather miscellaneous band of invaders, 
probably including Hebrews. The Hyksos never really became 
identified with Egypt; their power decayed and finally a Theban 
dynasty, the XVIIlth, drove them out of Egypt. This brings us 
to the imperial age in Egyptian history, and before turning to it 
we must retrace our steps to consider what has been happening 
in the other great river-valleys during this period. 

We have already examined in Chapter i the economic and Sumena 
social conditions prevailing in early Mesopotamia, as in early 
Egypt. We have now to sketch the military and political history 
of “the land between the rivers”. The first people to become 
organised and powerful in the area were the Sumerians. They 
were rather slower than contemporary Egyptians to achieve unity, 
and at the beginning of recorded history, a little before 3000 b.c., 
the Sumerians were organised in rival and frequently hostile city- 
states. These city-states possessed a disciplined infantry, who 
fought in close formation with spear and shield. In the early 
stages the priests were of very great importance. The leader of a 
city was rarely bold enough to call himself “lugal” or king, and 
was usually content to be called “tenant-farmer of the God”. 

Their burial was not celebrated with the same splendour as those 
of Egyptian pharaohs, even when a lugal had swallowed up 
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many cities and founded an empire. Sir Leonard Woolley has, 
however, shown, in his account of the excavations at Ur, that 
an elaborate funeral ritual did exist, involving the burial alive, 
probably under the influence of narcotics, of followers and 
servants. In the excavation of such tombs, work comparable in 
excellence with the best that the Egypt of the day could produce 
has been found. Sumeria had no pyramids, but had instead 
the “ziggurat” or tall tower, of which only ruins remain. On the 
summit of the tower was a building, half temple, half observatory, 
from which the priesthood carried out their astronomical observa¬ 
tions. It is thought that such a tower at Babylon gave the Jews 
their idea of the Tower of Babel, just as the Mesopotamian legend 
of the flood, archaeologically well authenticated, gave them the 
story of Noah. 

The first ruler to establish rule over a wide area in Sumeria 
was the Lugal of Erek or Uruk, who ruled over both Sumer and 
Akkad. He was followed (c. 2750 b.c. according to some, 
2450 B.c. to other authorities) by Sargon I, ruler of Akkad, 
who turned the tables by conquering Sumeria, and founding a 
Sumerian-Akkadian empire. The Akkadians were Semites, but 
adopted much of the culture, including some of the gods, of the 
Sumerians. Sargon’s empire included also Elam. In the west it 
reached to the Lebanon and Taurus Mountains, and was the first 
known large-scale empire of history. The collapse of this empire 
as a result of invasions by a hill-folk called Guti led to a century 
of anarchy. Gudea of Lagash and the rulers of Ur eventually 
reintroduced order, and under the Illrd Dynasty of Ur Sumeria 
recovered its independence. Ur in its turn fell to another Semitic 
tribe, the Amorites, about 2200 b.c. (or 1900). They made Baby¬ 
lon their capital, and their sixth king, Hammurabi, eventually 
extended his rule over the whole valley. This first Babylonian 
Empire became very prosperous, and its woollen manufacturers 
became famous. More famous still was the code of laws pre¬ 
served on a great stone tablet. This, and ofiicial correspondence, 
fortunately preserved because written on almost indestructible 
baked clay, gives us the impression of a civilisation where each 
citizen, of botli sexes and of whatever status, had his or her 
appropnate nghte, which, if they did not give equality, did in 
most ^es provide protection against oppression. Many of these 
laws were developed from the business practice of the day. 
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Bsbylonian economy developed steadily under the stimulus and 
guidance of the officials of the temples, and primitive banking, 
river traffic, and fishing all needed regulation. It is in this legal 
code, in the principle “an eye for an eye” coupled with stricter 
ethics and nobler religions and ideals, that Semitic influence is 
perhaps more noticeable than anywhere else. In government, 
war, science, and learning Sumerian influence is predominant. 

The great prosperity of the land between the rivers, and the 
military power of its rulers, led to widespread trade and the exten¬ 
sion of its culture by conquest and inhltration. The cuneiform 
script became widely used, and Babylonian religious influence 
widespread. Greek and Roman mythology owed much to 
Babylonian gods, and the Romans adopted also Babylonian 
methods of reading auguries in the livers of slaughtered animals. 

The foretelling of the future by astrology was universal, and was 

especially highly developed in Babylon and Egypt. 

This extension of civilisation had its dangers, as the Babylonians ^ttiic 

soon found. The peoples who came under its influence were p'"' 
frequently tempted to seize the riches of the famous civilisations; 
and often prepared to do so by the military and other lessons 
they had learned from them. The Hittite Empire is a notable 
example of this process. A group of Indo-Europeans, who spoke 
their own language, known as Asianic, but adopted cuneiforni 
writing, organised a confederacy among the native peoples of 
Anatolia, which by 1600 b.c. was strong enough to overrun 
Babylonia* They ruled Babylonia as part of their Empire for five 
centuries, but were checked in Syria by a similar confederation 
called the Mitanni. In the fourteenth century b.c. they absorbed 
the Mitanni and came into contact with Imperial Egypt in Syria. 

The archives of the Hittite Empire, so far as they have been 
deciphered, throw welcome light on a period not over-rich in 
documentation. A copy is extant, for example, of a famous treaty 
in the next century, 1276 b.c., between the Hittite and Egyptian 
Empires, promising mutual assistance against a third power, 
unnamed, but believed to be Assyria. The Hittite Empire did, in 
fact, collapse soon after under Assyrian attack, but not before it 
had passed on to the Assyrians the use of iron, which from this 
time on began to come into common use, especially for weapons. 

The Assyrians had long been established to the nordi of the Assyrian 
Babylonian Empire, and had been subject to Sargon and his ^ 
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Sumerian Empire. When Babylon became weak they threw off 
its control, and soon became themselves a military power, 
frequently in conflict with the Hittites. Large-scale and skilful 
use of horse and chariot, and later of iron weapons, gave them the 
upper hand. The Hittite Empire fell before them, and about 
1100 B.c. they conquered Babylon, though their hold on it at first 
was insecure. The last and greatest of their early kings, Tiglath- 
Pileser I, died in iioo B.c., and there followed a temporary 
decline in Assyrian power. A revival in the ninth century B.c. 
was checked by the people of Syria, the Aramaeans, whose chief 
city was Damascus, and whose language, Aramaic, largely dis¬ 
placed Assyrian and other languages, including Hebrew. Over 
eight centuries later, Jesus and his companions spoke Aramaic. 
Then in a final surge of conquest following on the accession of 
Tiglath-Pileser III (745-^27 b.c.), mentioned in the Biblical 
Book of Kings, Mesopotamia, Phoenicia, and Palestine were 
all forcibly enrolled in the Third Assyrian Empire, under which 
the notorious Assyrian ruthlessness reached its climax. A policy 
of blood and iron, torture and extortion was pursued, and was 
graphically depicted in great stone sculptures, which almost 
alone remain today to wimess to the might of Assyria. Tiglath- 
Pileser’s son, Shalmaneser, slain in laying siege to Samaria, was 
succeeded by a general who took the name of Sargon 11 ; 
and he, with his son and successor, Sennacherib, made the 
Assyrian Empire the greatest in extent that had so far been. 
Only the pla^e among his army saved Egypt from conquest 
by Sennacherib (705-<)8i b.c.), whose grandson Assurbanipal 
(Sardanapalus), 668-625 did at last subjugate Egypt. This 
Empire based on force, oppressing the conquered by a large 
army, equipped witli the latest iron weapons and war chariots, 
and trained to a policy of rutlilessness and horror, finally itself 
perish^ by the sword. Its capital, Nineveh, which had been 
raised by the Assyrian emperors to a grandeur surpassing that of 

B^ylon, was destroyed by a new power, die Medes, in alliance 
with the Chaldaeans, in 612 b.c. 

^ The Chaldaeans next obtained a temporary ascendancy. Their 
king Nebuchadnezzar (604-561 b.c.) is celebrated for his revival 
0 the glones of Babylon, especially for the hanging gardens on 
the roof of his palace. He is notorious also for his deportation 
of the population of Jerusalem to Babylon as a penalty for their 
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having allied themselves with the Egyptians against him. The 
Chaldaeans did much to restore the economic prosperity and 
cultural eminence of Babylon, and are especially remembered for 
the great advances they made in the science of astronomy. 

Finally, the Chaldaeans were subjugated by the Medes and 
Persians, under Cyrus the Great (550—53® B.C.). The Persians 

soon became the predominant partners. 

We must now return to the course of history in Egypt during imperial Egypt 
these momentous years. We left Egypt at the point at which a 
new dynasty at Thebes, the XVIIIth, had rid the kingdom of the 
hated Shepherd Kings. About the year 1580 B.c. this dynasty was 
itself preparing to embark on a policy of imperialism. The 
pharaohs employed the military technique of the Hyksos, with 
prolific use of chariot, horse, and archer. Thotmes III, the greatest 
of the fighting pharaohs, who ruled from 1501 to 1447 
conquered Palestine, Syria, and Sudan, whilst through his fleet 
he was able to control the eastern Mediterranean. Order was 
maintained by a garrison system like that of the Romans. Like 
the Romans, too, the pharaohs wisely left local rulers and institu¬ 
tions undisturbed, so long as peace was maintained and tribute 
regularly paid. The wealth obtained enabled these imperial 
pharaohs to be great builders, and many of tlie most fanious 
buildings and sculptures of Ancient Egypt date from this time. 

Thotmes III was an ardent erector of obelisks—Cleopatra s 
Needle is ascribed to him—and the best of the Temple of Karnak 
dates from this imperial period. The nearby Temple of Luxor, 
and other temples and giant statues on die other side of the river, 
were begun by Amenhotep III (1411-1375 b*c-)) whose diplo¬ 
matic correspondence has survived on the famous and valuable 
Tel-el-Amarna tablets. Near Luxor are many odier rock tombs 
which have yielded examples of the finest art and craftsmanship 
of Imperial Egypt, and imported articles, especially pottery and 
metal-work, from Crete. The riches yielded by the tomb of 
Tutankhamen, son-in-law of Amenhotep IV, for example, are 
world famous. 

The next pharaoh, Amenhotep IV (i 375 “* 35 ® b.c.), is one of 
the most notable, though for other than military reasons. Contact 
with the outer world had broken down many ancient conventions 
in Egypt, and the new pharaoh, better known by his later name of 
Akhnaton, brought the new spirit into religion. He was only 
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eighteen years old on his succession, and died young, but in that 
time he carried through a remarkable religious revolution. In 
place of Amen, Ra, Osiris, Isis, Horus, and Set, and their thousands 
of local counterparts, he ordered that Aton, a single sun deity, 
should be worshipped throughout his dominions, and changed 
his own name in honour of the new deity. Akhnaton conceived 
of his god as kind and mild, and not desirous of numerous priests, 
elaborate ceremonies, or image-worship. One of the most 
beautiful poems of antiquity, perhaps written by Akhnaton him¬ 
self, is the “Hymn to Aton”, which is pervaded by the spirit of 
love, and in which occurs no mention of the sort of fears associ¬ 
ated with the old religion or of war. Akhnaton appears to have 
refused to pursue the imperialist policy of his predecessors, and 
to have surrendered Syria and Palestine rather than fight for them. 
It is not difficult to picture the consternation his attitude produced 
among tlie priests and generals; in English history the conflict 
between the pacific and poetry-loving Richard II and his war- 
minded uncles, whose lives were dedicated to war with France, 
offers a parallel. The comparison becomes closer when we know 
that Akhnaton had a beloved wife, Nefertiti, a very beautiful 
sculptured head of whom has been found; we are forcibly re¬ 
minded of Richard’s devotion to his beloved Anne of Bohemia. 
At one point the comparison fails—Richard lost his crown and his 
life, whilst Akhnaton’s opponents failed to get rid of him, 
tliough he died young. In both cases their policies died with 
tliem. The Ramesids of the X^Xrh Dynasty (1350-1200 B.c.) 
fought hard to recover lost ground, but could recover only part 
of Syria. Rameses II, who .uled from 1292 to 1225 B.c., was a 
great builder and celebrator in stone of his own valour and 
achievements. His military achievements were not in fact very 
notable, though he did check a Hittite invasion in 1284 B.C. 
We have already seen how he made a treaty with them in 1276 
B.C., recognising tlieir equality and agreeing to mutual support 
against a third power, probably Assyria. By tlie end of the 
century Egypt was being hard pressed on her own borders. 

The succeeding centuries were periods of violence and unrest. 
The Indo-European invaders were by now well on the move, 
pressing in on the frontiers of tlie great civilised states, producing 
a situation analogous to that of tlie declining Roman Empire in 
the fourth and fifth centuries a.d., when the barbarian hordes 
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threatened it with dissolution. Danai and Achaeans from Greece, 
Cretans and other island sea-peoples and many other groups 
sought to enter Egypt, sometimes in powerful hostile confedera¬ 
tions, which attacked Egypt by land and sea, but were repulsed. 
Egyptians and Hittites alike found themselves compelled to 
employ barbarian mercenaries to replace their losses. 

As the Bronze Age came to an end about 1200 b.c. another 
dark age opened. Mycenaean Greece, the Hittite Empire, and 
Babylonia were all overrun by barbarians. Egypt alone stood 
firm; and eventually even there mercenaries put an Ethiopian 
dynasty on the throne of the pharaohs. They in their turn 
succumbed to the Assyrians under Assurbanipal in 667 b.c. 
Assyrian rule did not last long in Egypt, but after less than a 
century of renewed independence, the country succumbed to the 
Persians in the sixth century B.c. In 332 b.c. Alexander the Great 
substituted Greek for Persian rule. Since Egypt continued until 
recently to be ruled as a subject state, it will be considered in 
later chapters only incidentally as a part of other stories. 



CHAPTER 4 

The Coming of the Indo-Europeans - Creu and Greece — The 
Phoerucians - The Jews — The Persian Empire - Ancient 
India and China. 

The indo- It IS dear from the story unfolded in the three preceding chapters 
Europeans civilised world wos largely the creation of and controlled 

by Semitic peoples in the third and second millenniums; but from 
about 1200 B.c. a great revolution took place. By 500 B.c. power 
had passed almost everywhere into the hands of Indo-European 
intruders. These new-comers were nomads, as had been those 
who first cleared and settled the river-valleys of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia; and these periodic influxes of nomads have 
remained until relatively modern times one of the main driv¬ 
ing forces of history. The exact place of origin of the Indo- 
Europeans is doubtful, but is known to have been somewhere in 
the huge expanse of the Eurasian steppe-lands which stretched 
from Germany into Siberia. It is equally doubtful whether there 
ever was a single tribe or a single language, though it is a general 
if unproven assumption that most classical and modem European 
languages, as well as those of Persia and classical India (Sanskrit), 
came from a common stock. It is, however, generally agreed by a 
majority of scholars that by the time the great movement of these 
Indo-European or, as they are sometimes called, Indo-Germanic 
peoples began, about 2000 b.c., there was in existence among 

them in these wide steppe-lands a common tradition of culture 
and language. 

We have already seen something of tlie eflfects of Indo- 
European invasions in tlie East, in tlie history of Egypt under the 
Shepherd Kings, the establishment of the Hittite Empire, and the 
over-running of Babylonia. The sequel to that, culminating 
m the setting-up of a great Persian Empire, will be dealt with later 
m this chapter; but before we embark on this, we will trace the 
eftects ot tlie invasions in the western area, and especially Greece. 
Some of the invaders also crossed the Alps and settled in the 
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valley of the Po; but their story is obscure, and is not strictly 
necessary to our main theme. 

The chief obstacle to the advance of the northerners in Greece 
and the Aegean area was the power of Crete. There, contact and 
with both Egypt and Asia Minor had brought about a rapid 
development of Bronze Age culture. By about 2000 B.c. there 
existed there not only a prosperous agricultural and fishing 
economy, but also a number of commercial commumties which 
bespeak a well-developed trade and industry. The Cretans 
sought to counter the occupation of the northern half of the 
Balkan peninsula by the invaders by developing their sea-power, 
and by economic penetration of southern and Central Greece. 

In the long run the attempt failed, and by 1400 b.c. the northern 
invaders had destroyed Cretan influence in the peninsula. The 
period which follows on the mainland of Greece is usually known 
as the Mycenaean Age, because its culture was first adequately ex¬ 
plored when the city of Mycenae was excavated by Schhemann m 
1876. About 1400 B.c. also the so-called Broad Palace of the 
rulers of Crete was destroyed by fire. The cause of ^e disaster is 
unknown, but the archaeological record shows tliat it marked the 
beginning of the decline in the power of Crete, although the 
island retained its independence for another 150 years. 

These two cultures, the Cretan and the Mycenaean, are interest¬ 
ing and important as a prelude to the later Greek civilisation. 

That of Crete appears to have reached the height of its develop¬ 
ment about 1600 B.C., and the highly successful excavations 
carried out there by Sir Arthur Evans and others since 1900 have 
shown that it was a brilliant culture indeed. The several com¬ 
munities appear by this time to have been fully controlled by the 
chief ruler at Knossos, to whom the general name Minos is given. 

This ruler, wealthy from the products of a smiling countryside, 
and from trade and industry, appears to have enforced peace 
not only within the island, but also on the sea-lanes leading to it. 

The tradition is that it was Cretan sea-power which subdued the 
pirates of the Aegean. Certainly within the island itself the 
absence of city walls and other fortifications suggests a long 
period of peace; whilst the absolute superiority of the Broad 
Palace of Minos at Knossos over all other palaces or buildings in 
the island makes clear that Minos exercised some sort of supre¬ 
macy. This Broad Palace was a unique building, which contained 
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features not surpassed till modem times. It was several storeys 
high, and covered more than four acres; it was the home of kings 
and the symbol of a civilisation. Designed to suit a fine climate, 
the house was free of impediments such as smoke-vents, and gave 
the architects scope for bold experiment. They devoted their 
genius largely to interior design and decorations; the exterior 
seems to have been less imposing than were the later buildings of 
the Greeks. Round a central court were grouped magnificent 
reception-chambers, whilst others opened out on to terraces 
leading on to the slope. A labyrinth of corridors led to smaller 
living-rooms and store-rooms, the latter clearly richly stocked in 
their day. It seems probable that the Greek legend of the laby¬ 
rinth and the Minotaur referred to the days when Minos of 
Knossos demanded and received tribute of gold and produce 
even from the mainland of Greece, with which to line his laby¬ 
rinthine store-chambers. The precious metals and mosaics which 
decorated many of the rooms, and the works of potter, goldsmith, 
and jeweller which have been found, show that we are dealing 
here with a civilisation which can compare in its products with 
those of contemporary Egypt and Babylon. Its applied science, 
especially that dealing with domestic comfort, was probably 
equal to anything before the late nineteenth century. Its system 
of drainage, for example, astounded the excavators of Knossos by 
the excellence of its design and materials. 

It appears from the available evidence tliat this comfort and 

luxury was not the monopoly of the rich few. The houses of the 

ordinary peoph -’ere admittedly crowded together, but even the 

ordinary anl.... • could boast of a comfortable house of several 

rooms. The general impression to be gained from the evidence is 

that for some centuries the people led cheerful, carefree, and happy 

lives, with ample leisure to develop their arts and their pleasures. 

Their sense of beauty is apparent not only in their wares, but 

also in their dress. The women especially, tight-corseted, 

witli neat litde jackets, flounced skirts, curls, and flowered and 

beribboned broad-brimmed hats, must have presented a cheerful 
sight. 

It is to be expected that such a civilisation would have 
develcyed the art of writing; and Crete did, in fact, possess at an 
earty date pictographic and cursive scripts, which unfortunately 
so far have defeated all attempts to decipher them. Such scripts 
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were obviously most necessary, here as elsewhere, for royal 
officials and merchants, for the purpose of communication and for 
keeping accounts. Crete was, for its day, a highly organised 
commercial and industrial state, whose products have been found 
in quantity in tombs and elsewhere in Egypt and many parts of 
the Mediterranean lands. Conversely, products of other lands 
have been found in Crete. The sum of the archaeological 
evidence suggests, in fact, that a considerable trade was being 
carried on between Crete and other Aegean lands, Asia Minor, 
the Syrian coast, and Egypt well before 2000 b.c. The Cretans 
appear to have displaced, or at least equalled, the Phoenicians as 
favourites for the distinction of being the earliest sea-power. 
There is no doubt that Cretan sea-power in the first half of the 
second millennium did permit the rulers and inhabitants of Crete 
to enjoy a peace which contrasts very favourably with the turbu¬ 
lence of that period in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and Egypt. It 
is uncertain whether the destruction of the Broad Palace by fire in 
about 1400 B.c. was the result of accident or enemy action. It was 
not until at least 150 years later that the Cretans were finally sub¬ 
jugated, first by Achaeans, and then by Dorians. 

By 1400 B.C., then, Cretan greatness had faded, and on the 
mainland the long series of movements of northern invaders 
from 2000 B.c. onwards had culminated in their occupation of 
the whole of mainland Greece. Various tribes were involved, the 
best authenticated being the Achaeans. They are mentioned in the 
Hittite archives of the fourteenth century and in Egyptian archives 
of the late thirteenth and early twelfth centuries b.c. as among the 
tribes which attacked Egypt unsuccessfully under the pharaohs 
Merenptah in 1225 b.c. and Rameses III in 1193 Neither the 
Achaeans nor any of the other northern invaders of the Aegean 
have left us any documents which can be dated before the 
twelfth century b.c.; but later Greek tradition and modern 
archaeology have filled in the picture. They tell how by about 
1250 B.c. the Achaeans had conquered most of Greece, Crete, and 
other islands. The main settlements of these blonde horsemen 
were in the plain of Argos, where Mycenae came to be their chief 
settlement, and earned for itself the title of “the City of Gold . 
Its wealth appears to have come from its position controlling the 
road over the pass to Corinth; and modern excavation has proved 
its culture to be comparable with that of Crete in the fineness of its 
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artistic products. As leader of the invaders in their warfare with 
other cities across the water, Mycenae plays a prominent part in 
Homer’s writings, and its king Agamemnon was the leader of the 
Greeks in their war against Troy. The story of the Trojan War, 
long believed to be legendary, was proved by Schliemann’s exca¬ 
vations, which laid bare the ruins not only of Homer’s Ilion, but 
of earlier cities on the same site, to have a solid background of 
historical fact. 

The Greek victory over the Trojans, culminating in the 
Homeric story in the recovery by Menelaus, King of Sparta, of his 
wife the fair Helen, who had been stolen by Paris, a prince of 
Phrygia, and the destruction of Troy, was dearly bought Ad¬ 
mittedly the threat from Phrygia was serious if, as seems pos¬ 
sible, the throne of Sparta was claimed by virtue of the hand of 
Helen, the true heiress; but it is doubtful whether the victory was 
worth the losses of the ten years’ war and the unrest and wander¬ 
ings which followed, so vividly depicted in the Greek poetic 
tradition. The Achaean world was weakened by these events, 
and when a new threat developed from the nordi in the shape 
of the Dorians, there was not the strength to resist it. 

The Dorians appear to have come from tlie mountains. They 
were no horsemen, and fought in close order on foot. They 
appear to have had as helpers some of the dispossessed peoples 
who had been displaced by tlie Achaeans, and to have long been 
cordially hated by the Achaeans, whom, with few exceptions, tliey 
subjugated. Attica alone, though hard pressed, retained its 
independence. In the more northerly districts of Greece other 
northern peoples pressed in and occupied most of the north¬ 
eastern coastlands. Of the islands, Crete and Rhodes and some 
others fell to the Dorians. The refugees from these Dorian attacks 
fled both west and east. In the east, on the coastline of western 

Asia Minor, they founded a new Greece, later known as Ionian 
Greece. 

These traditional facts of the early history of Crete and Greece 
^e confirmed by the archaeological record. Bronze gives way to 
iron, new types of armour and weapons appear, art-forms and 
clothing become more primitive, and Aegean burial customs give 
place to the central European habit of cremation. Dates and 
stages m the political development are very uncertain, and will 
probably only be further elucidated when Minoan writing is 
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deciphered. But even from what is so far known, it is clear that 
classical Greece was the result of a fusion of heterogeneous 
peoples and traditions; and it is worth remembering tliat just such 
another fusion was in progress in Persia and Mesopotamia, where 
the dominant element again was people who had come down 
from the northern steppes. That, however, is a story' which must 
be postponed until later in this chapter. 

Before the confused story of the second millennium b.c. had The 
been cleared up to the extent it now has, it was the custom to 
ascribe to the Phoenicians many developments which were other¬ 
wise inexplicable, and which have since been proved to be die 
work of other, for example, Cretan, hands. Nevertheless, diough 
it may no longer be regarded as true that the Phoenicians were the 
first Mediterranean sailors, diere is no doubt that they were among 
the first, and that after the decline of Crete and of the Achaeans 
their commerce rapidly extended, so that from 1000 b.c. onwards 
for some hundreds of years they were the great carriers of 
the Mediterranean. Their commerce demanded written com¬ 
munications; and part of the fame of the Phoenicians is that they 
adopted and adapted the incomplete consonantal alphabet of the 
Egyptians, popularised it throughout much of the Mediterranean, 
and finally bequeathed it to the Greeks, who added to it the 
vowel-sounds of modem alphabets. The Phoenicians were not 
originators, but this spreading of ideas was a major contribution 
to civilisation. 

The homeland of the Phoenicians was tlie coast of Syria, 

The fruitful valleys, coastal inlets, and defensible headlands 
offered a good and secure life; whilst the great cedars and 
minerals of the hills of Lebanon offered materials for trade even 
before they developed their own specialised manufactures of 
jewellery, metal-work, dyes, and fine cloths. The list of Phoeni¬ 
cian articles of commerce would be a catalogue of the trade 
between East and West; for diey were famous traders not only 
by sea throughout the length and breadth of the Mediterranean, 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, and possibly as far as the Scilly 
Isles and Cornwall, but also by land caravans through Damascus 
to^ the East. King Hiram of Tyre and King Solomon had a 
joint plan for a through route to the Red Sea, where goods from 
the caravans could be transhipped into Phoenician ships built on 
the Red Sea, and so carried on perhaps as far as India. 
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The main and most interesting traffic, however, was carried on by 
such ports as Sidon and Tyre to the west. These cities established 
warehouses and “factories’* similar to those of the Venetians 


later, or of the Portuguese, French, and English in India. Here 
and there they established actual colonies, especially in North 
Africa and Spain. Later, some of these, such as Cithage and 
Gades (Cadiz), became famous. Some of the voyages of Phoeni¬ 
cians were of a boldness not again manifested until the days of the 
Viking or the mediaeval Portuguese, and included, according to 
Herodotus, the circumnavigation of Africa from east to west in 
the seventh century b.c. 

Commerce is easier than politics, though business men often 
think the contrary. The Phoenicians were never successful in 
organising unity. Sidon seems to have been the leading city 
from the fifteenth to the thirteenth century b.c,, until it was 
destroyed by the Philistines. Tyre then became predominant, 
and in the ninth century b.c,, under rulers such as Hiram, appears 
to have been acknowledged as head of the Phoenician cities. 
Generally speaking, however, the cities were independent and in 
active, if not hostile, competition, whilst in each city there was 
frequent internecine strife. 


The Phoenicians were a Semitic people, one of the many which 
had come in periodically from the hills to find themselves a more 
congenial home in richer country. Their language was related to 
The Hebrews that of another Semitic tribe, the Hebrews, or, as they later became 

called, the Israelites. Scholars differ as to the date of the first ap¬ 
pearance of the Hebrews on the stage of history. The most general 
opinion IS that they migrated from the neighbourhood of Ur, on 
the Euphrates, to Egjqjt sometime before 1500 b.c, and were 
expelled sometime before 1400 b.c. (the Exodus). Others believe 
tliat they came into Egypt in the wake of the Shepherd Kings 
and were expelled with, or soon after tliem, probably before 

ended with their seizure of Amorite lands on 

a’ M I’ut from whom they learned 

much and w.th wjom they atnalgamated. The fnlon was 

probably complete by about 1200 b.c. This new and weak little 

would probably not have survived very long had it not been 
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for the decline of Imperial Egypt in the twelfth century b.c., on 
the one hand, with the presence of the Aramaeans of Syria, on the 
other, to act as a buffer against the Assyrian Empire, which itself 
was weakened after 1100 b.c. by internal strife. The most severe 
struggle consequently was against a lesser power, the Philistines, 
who had settled on the coast of Palestine as emigrants from the 
Aegean. There were constant wars between Israel and the 
Philistines, with a period of Philistine domination in the eleventh 
century. Then followed the heroic and glorious period of 
Hebrew history under the three famous kings, Saul, David, and 
Solomon. Under Saul, who was elected king shortly before 
1000 B.C., the Hebrews were still tied to their nomadic traditions. 
David captured Jerusalem and made it his capital, and under 
Solomon, Jerusalem, as the prosperous centre of a united Israel, 
became the scene of luxury and splendour previously foreign to 
Hebrew tradition. Solomon’s many loves may have been 
politically harmless, but the heavy taxation which his splendours, 
his buildings (among them the first Temple at Jerusalem), and his 
luxuries demanded helped to bring about disunity and discontent. 
The ten northern tribes broke away during the reign of Solomon’s 
successor, Rehoboam, and formed a separate kingdom of Israel; 
and Jerusalem became the capital of the two remaining tribes, 
which formed the kingdom of Judah. Israel succumbed to the 
greed of Assyria about 720 b.c. The poorer Judah survived until 
586 B.C., and Nebuchadnezzar, the Chaldaean restorer of Babylon, 
razed Jerusalem to the ground and carried off much of the popula¬ 
tion captive to Babylon. After a captivity of fifty years, the men 
of Judah were allowed to return by Cyrus the Persian after his 
capture of Babylon. They rebuilt Jerusalem, and gathered to¬ 
gether their sacred writings into a form which later developed 
into the Old Testament. A religious revival followed, and the 
new teachers, the scribes, succeeded in creating a faith strong 
enough to resist the Greek influences of Alexander the Great 


and his successors. A rebellion under Judas Maccabaeus (168- 
allowed the rabbis to establish Judaism as a strict legal 
religion. With the coming of the Romans a century later the 
story of Judaism soon becomes involved with the story of the 
New Testament, which will form part of another chapter. 
Finally, the destruction of Jerusalem in a.d. 70 marks the begin¬ 
ning of the long story of the Jews as a stateless people, a story 
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only recently concluded by the re-establishment since 1948 of an 
independent Jewish state in Palestine. 

To round off this chapter, and to clear the ground for a con¬ 
sideration of the history of the Greeks and Romans, it is now 
necessary to consider the early history of three peoples, the 
Persians, the Indians, and the Chinese. They will be treated in 
the ord^r of their geographical remoteness from the Mediterr 
ranean. 

We left the Persians at the point at which, as one of two 
northern tribes, the other being the Medes, they had achieved 
empire, and the dominant position in that Empire, under a great 
ruler, Cyrus. The Empire which he obtained east of the river 
Tigris by the submission of the Medes was already lai^e; and in 
546 B.c. he added to it when he defeated and captured Croesus 
of Lydia, the instigator of a coalition against Cyrus which 
included Chaldaea, Egypt, and Sparta. In 539 B.c. Cyrus took 
his revenge on Chaldaea, Babylon falling without a struggle. The 
turn of Egypt came in the reign of Cyrus’ son Cambyses, 
who conquered it in 525 b.c. The turn of the Greeks, but of 
Athens rather tlian Sparta, was to come some thirty years 
later. 

The organisation of this rapidly won Empire was the work 
primarily of Cambyses’ successor, Darius the Great, 521-485 
B.c. The first ten years of his reign were devoted mainly to 
suppressing rebellion, for Darius had only won the throne by 
killing a usurper; but he coupled this negative task with the 
positive one of organising efficient government. At the head of it 
was Darius himself, a supreme ruler superior to the priesthood, 
and the fountain of law and justice. It was, however, an autocracy 
limited by public opinion, by a privileged nobility, and by that 
law of which the Great King himself w''as the source. The Empire 
was divided into administrative districts called satrapies, which 
varied in number from twenty to thirty. Each satrapy was 
governed by a viceroy called a satrap, whose magnificen ce com- 
pared not unfavourably sometimes with that of the Great King 
himself. The satraps, however, were controlled by an elaborate 

• J in a position of regulated 

independence. For example, though they maintained and paid 

troops m their area, these were commanded by other roy^ 

officials; whilst a body of inspectors, similar in function to 
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Charlemagne’s “missi aominici”, paid sometimes painfully 

unexpected visits. . , , , r t. 

The Persian State was distinguished by three further note¬ 
worthy features—its tolerance, its religion, and its communica¬ 
tions. Its tolerance is manifested for example in the employment 
of anyone, even citizens of its principal enemy, Greece, in any 
capacity—engineer, explorer, royal doctor—in which he could 
profitably serve the State. The assistance given to the Jews to 
return to Jerusalem and rebuild their city and its temple is another 
example. Its religion—that of Zoroaster, based on enlightened 
conceptions of goodness and light, evil and darkness, and 
embodying the idea of a last judgement of souls-^ompares 
favourably with any pre-Christian religion. Finally, in its 
system of communications, the Persian Empire was the fore¬ 
runner of Rome. Roads throughout the Empire were so im¬ 
proved as to make possible not only the rapid transit of armies 
and officials, but also a good postal service. Although the 
attempt to make Persia an important sea-power was defeated by 
the Greeks, the Great Kings, especially Darius, did all in their 
power to make full use of Phoenician maritime resources, and 

treated the Phoenicians with special favour. 

The period of Persian imperial history of most interest 

to the historian is that of the 5truggle with the Greeks; but tlie 
story of the heroic resistance of the Greeks in 490 and 480 b.c., 
and the conquest of Persia 150 years later by Alexander the Great, 

must wait for a later chapter. , , 

The second of the civilisations remote from the Mediterranean Early 

world that we have to consider in this chapter is India. The 

work of recent archaeologists enables the story to be taken back 

to the beginning of the third millennium b.c. Ample remains have 

been found by excavations in the Indus valley, especially at 

Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, of a civilisation comparable in type 

with that of contemporary Sumeria, but on a larger scale. The 

striking resemblance is not, of course, complete. Evidence of 

temples or palaces or any centralised administration is entirely 

lacking, whilst elephants and cotton products strike an Indian 

note. Expert opinion is that these civilisations did not develop by 

imitation of one by the other, but probably had a common 

source. This Mohenjo-Daro civilisation vanished as the result 

of some unexplained catastrophe. 
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The next stage in Indian history is again similar to that of 
Mesopotamia. iUjout 1500 b.c. a group of Aryan peoples invaded 
North-west India and subjugated its earlier inhabitants. The 
vigorous Aryans appear to have held their subjects in great 
contempt and to have reduced them to a state of servitude which 
is reflected in the later caste system. This virile pastoral and 
agricultural society established by the Aryans is likewise reflected 
in the famous collection of ceremonial hymns, the Rigveda, which, 
although not written down until later, depict this earlier society in 
its prime. When the caste system eventually emerged, about 
800 B.C., the three superior castes, headed by the priestly Brah¬ 
mins, were Aryan; only the upper elements of the subject popula¬ 
tion were admitted to the lower ranks of the caste system. By the 
sixth century b.c. the Aryans had also penetrated into southern 
India. The great name in Indian history of this period—the 
greatest name, in fact, in all Indian history—is that of Gautama 
Buddha. His teaching of the conquest of self by tlie subordination 
of human desires, which he himself eventually achieved after a 
sheltered and luxurious early life followed by a prolonged period 
of self-mortification, had for some centuries great influence in 
India. Later, this teaching spread far and wide in China, Japan, 
and the Far East in general. In India itself die more ceremonial 
teachings of the Brahmins gradually won the upper hand over the 
teachings of Buddha, which were simpler, but harder to follow 
in practice. An outstanding Indian King, Asoka, grandson of the 
king who drove out the Greeks from India after the retirement of 
Alexander die Great, founded an empire, which included most of 
India, and adopted die principles of Buddha as his guiding light 
during a long and beneficial reign in the middle of the third 
century b.c. Like Akhnaton in Egypt, however, he was far in 
advance of his time. The unity which he gave to much of India 
was temporary, and it was not long before India was subjugated 
and partitioned by fresh invaders. The impetus, however, which 
Asoka gave to Buddhism by the missions which he despatched to 

Near East, Burma, and Ceylon, was longer lived, and 
in Burma and Ceylon has not yet spent its force. 

Sumeria, Egypt, and the Indus valley in the 
third millennium b.c. is, roughly speaking, that of China, too, in 
so tar as mstoricai inquiry into early Chinese history permits any 
hrm conclusions to be drawn. Similar river-valley civilisations 
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sprang up in the valleys of the great rivers; the Hwang-ho in the 
north, and the Yang-tse-Kiang in the south. Notable similarities 
were the development of picture-writing, and constant pressure 
from nomadic tribes. By about 1700 b.c. the heterogeneous 
collection of states large and small had become subject to an 
emperor. The Shang dynasty lasted from about 1700 to about 
1100 B.C., the Chou dynasty from about 1100 to 250 b.c. The 
last centuries of this dynasty were really a time of the dissolu¬ 
tion of imperial power and the growth of feudalism in China. 
Mongolian, Hunnish, and other military leaders set up indepen¬ 
dent states, until in the sixth century b.c. there were thousands 
of more or less independent states. Eventually a new ruler re¬ 
placed the last impotent Chou emperor, and founded a new line, 
the Tsin dynasty. The second of this line, Shi-hwang-ti, was 
acknowledged emperor of all China in 220 b.c. This dynasty 
was short-lived; but it is remembered for its checking of the 
activities of the Mongol and Tartar tribes, and especially for the 
building of the Great Wall. 

The Han dynasty, which followed the Tsin in 202 b.c., was 
one of the greatest in Chinese history, and was contemporary 
with the Roman Empire. The earlier or western branch of the 
dynasty ruled during the last two centuries b.c., the later or 
eastern branch during the first two centuries a.d. During the first 
two centuries a.d. Roman and Chinese influence met at the 
Caspian Sea, but intercourse between them was very slight. 
Under this dynasty Chinese scholarship and culture were highly 
developed, and an elaborate system of training and examination 
for the civil service was organised, with a strong Confucian bias. 
In the second century a.d. the same pestilence which, coming 
from Asia, destroyed enormous numbers of people in the Rornan 
Empire, so weakened China that the Han dynasty fell. China 
remained now weak and disunited until its revival under the Tang 

dynasty in the seventh century a.d. 

It is an odd coincidence that the sixth century b.c., which 
produced Buddha against a background of political feudalism, 
should in China have produced Confucius against a similar back¬ 
ground. Here again, too, the spirit of a great man apparently 
failed at the time to produce the results which he ardently 
desired. Confucius, with his clear and fine principles of right 
conduct, failed, despite long search throughout China, to find a 
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prince powerful or strong-willed enough to introduce his pro¬ 
posed reforms into public life; but his influence after his death 
steadily grew, until his teachings became an essential part of 
Chinese culture, and received official recognition as the proper 
basis of the education of the Chinese gentleman, and of the 
training of the official. 



SECTION III 

GREECE AND ROME 


INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 

The study of Greek and Roman history has great value, even for 
those whose main interest is in modern or mediaeval history. No 
history is ever complete; but the history of classical Greece and 
Rome comes as near to completeness, for the purpose of study, as 
one can expect to find anywhere, being isolated from the ancient 
civilisations of the second millennium b.c. by an obscure and 
little-known period, and from mediaeval history by the dark ages 
which followed the collapse of the Roman Empire. It is possible, 
then, to study the thousand years from about 500 b.c. to a.d. 500, 
with perhaps some extension at either end, as a relatively distinct 
and complete period of history. The history of Greece and Rome 
of course goes on; but the history of the classical period of Greece 
and Rome can be isolated. It is possible, therefore, to study 
as it were in a laboratory the great problems of the good life and of 
good government which posed themselves, not for the first time, 
but most clearly and completely, in these fateful years. History 
does not repeat itself exactly, nor can we learn to solve our own 
problems purely by historical study; but it is clear that no period 
of history is more fruitful for close study by publicists, politicians, 
and statesmen, as well as teachers and historians, than die classical 
period, which illumines all other periods. 

Chapters 5 and 6 are concerned, then, with the histories of 
classical Greece and Rome. Chapter 5 begins by examining the 
foundations of the Greek state, and posing, and in some degree 
answering, such questions as what was the identity of Homer, and 
the nature of the early Greek society and of its colonial expansion. 
Then comes an examination of the Greek city-state, with special 
reference to Athens and Sparta, and of the desperate and successful 
joint resistance to the aggressions of Persia (492-480 b.c.). The 
unity produced by the Persian threat did not last long, and by 
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459 Peloponnesian League, headed by Sparta, was em¬ 
broiled with the Athenian Confederacy of Delos, which was, in 
fact, by this time in practice an Athenian Empire. A truce from 
445 to 431 allowed Athens to enjoy the Periclean Age, during 
which, under Pericles, she experienced the most brilliant and 
attractive period of the classical, if not of all, ages. A second period 
of warfare from 431 to 421 brought no decision, but on the renewal 
of the war in 416 Athens entered on a period of disaster, beginning 
with the loss of an army and a fleet in Sicily (413), and culminating 
in the destruction of her last fleet by Lysander at Aegospotami 
(405), and the reduction of Athens herself by blockade. Her 
surrender was followed by a temporary loss of freedom (the 
period of the Thirty Tyrants); but democracy was restored in 403. 

The Spartan supremacy was short-lived. The Persians inter¬ 
vened to impose peace on the Greeks in 386, when a coalition led 
by Corinth made war on Sparta; but Athens reformed her con¬ 
federacy, and Thebes under Epaminondas won a decisive victory 
over Sparta at Leuctra (371). Theban supremacy was even 
more short-lived. Philip of Macedon, adapting the new Theban 
tactics of the massed column, and converting it into the famous 
Macedonian phalanx, was soon everywhere victorious, winning 
a crowning victory over Athens and Thebes at Chaeronea 
(338). The young Prince Alexander, who succeeded to the 
hlacedonian throne on his father’s assassination in 336, suppressed 
revolts, firmly re-asserted his power in Greece, and in 333 em¬ 
barked on his amazing and highly successful attempt to conquer 
tlie East. By 331 he had subdued Asia Minor, Persia, and Egypt, 
and in 327 crossed into India. He crossed the Indus, and estab¬ 
lished governors, returning to Persia in 326. In 323 Alexander 
died, aged only thirty-two, and his eastern empire soon broke up. 

The traditional, though doubtful, dates of the foundation of 
Rome (753 B.c.;, and of the foundation of the Republic of Rome 
(5^9)? ^ clear indication that Greek and Roman history 

substantially overlap. In the second century b.c. they were 
destined, as is shown in Chapter 6, to intermingle. Chapter 6 
describes the early history of Rome, the reasons for the early 
importance of the Roman city-state, the formation by Rome of 
the Latin League, and the subjugation of the Etruscans. It goes 
on to show how, following a policy of pursuing limited but 
cumulative objectives, Rome became by 350 the strongest 
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State in central Italy. Then followed three great wars against 
the Samnites, the powerful mountain people across the Apennines 
south-eastwards from Rome. When, by 290, they had been 
subdued, Rome made favourable treaties with the Gauls and 
Etruscans, and then turned to subdue southern Italy, which had 
long been controlled by powerful Greek colonies such as Taren- 
tum, which were accustomed to call in mercenary armies from the 
Greek homeland. By 270 Tarentum and other Greek cities 
on the Italian mainland had been compelled to receive Roman 

garrisons, and Italy south of the Po was Roman. 

The namre of the hard, practical republican virtues of the 
Romans and of their social and political institutions is next 
considered, with special reference to the winning of political 

power by the lower orders of society by about 350. 

Then came the period of imperial expansion, which converted 
an Italian republic into a Mediterranean empire. The first stage 
was marked by the outbreak of the First Carthaginian War (264— 
241), owing to Roman nervousness of Carthaginian inten¬ 
tions in Sicily, the natural stepping-stone from Africa to Itply* 
The bitter resistance of Hamilcar in this war, and the brilliant 
exploits of his son Hannibal, indoctrinated from an early age by 
his father with a deep hatred of Rome, in the Second Cartha¬ 
ginian War (219-202), failed to save Carthage; and in a 
Carthaginian War (149-146) Carthage was totally destroyed. 
The Mediterranean islands and Carthaginian Africa and Spain 
were now Roman; whilst in Asia Minor and the Near East, Rome, 

long influential, began in 130 B.c. to acquire territory. 

Weaknesses in the Roman state were, however, by this time 
becoming apparent. The decay of family life and of the old strict 
education led to a decay in public and private morality, whilst 
politically the Senate was becoming supreme, and was showing 
itself unwilling or unable to deal with pressing Italian problems, 
such as the need for the widening of the basis of Roman citizen¬ 
ship to include her Italian allies, and the abuses of slavery. The 
first problem was only solved after civil war in 90 b.c.; the 
problem of slavery lingered on until tlie end of the Roman period. 
Reformers such as the brothers Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus, 
who sought to overcome senatorial resistance to land reform by 
actions of doubtful legality, were removed by assassination. The 
deterioration of political conditions at Rome led to a devastating 
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civil war, between the rival army commanders Sulla and Marius, 
from which the former emerged triumphant in 8i b.c. This set the 
fashion for the next fifty years. Pompey the Great, the conqueror 
of the Near East, after an initial alliance with Julius Caesar, consul 
in 59 B.C., turned against him after Caesar^s great successes in 
Gaul, and was defeated at Pharsalia in 48 b.c. Caesar’s short 
period of supreme power came to an end in 44 b.c., when, after 
initiating some usefiil reforms, he was assassinated hy those who 
suspected him of seeking to overthrow the republic. 

Rome was saved by Augustus, Caesar’s nephew and adopted 
son, who, after a further period of warfare, succeeded in trans¬ 
ferring the loyalty of the armies to himself as the representative 
and symbol of the Roman State. During the Augustan Age 
(27 B.c.-A.D. 14), illuminated by and celebrated in a brilliant 
literature, of which Virgil, Livy, Ovid, and Horace were the high 
lights, were laid the foundations of that Empire which kept Rome 
secure for over 400 years. The frontiers on the Rhine, the 
Danube, and in the East were secured, and Augustus, and his 
successor Tiberius (a.d. 14-37), took charge of the armies and of 
the imperial provinces. The Julio-Claudian Dynasty (a.d. 37- 
69), which succeeded Tiberius, has achieved an unenviile 
reputation on the grounds of the unsavoury personal charac¬ 
teristics of its members, especially Nero (a.d. 54-68); but the 
Flavian Dynasty (a.d. 69-96), especially Vespasian (a.d. 69-79) 
and Domitian (a.d. 81—96), revived the imperial reputation, and 
restored the finances, the administration, and the frontiers. 
The completion of the conquest of Britain by Agricola is 
especially notable in tliese years. 

The second century a.d. is dominated by the able and success¬ 
ful dymsty called the Antomnes (Trajan 98-117, Hadrian 117- 
^ 3 ^) Titus Antoninus Pius 138—161, and Marcus Aurelius i6i— 
180). This was the golden age of Roman peace and prosperity, 
although Marcus Aurelius had to fight a hard series of campaigns 
(the Marcomannic Wars) to re-establish the Danube frontier 
which had collapsed under barbarian pressure. 

The next 100 years tell a different story. The failure to 
provide an effective system of imperial succession—the Antonines 
had solved it temporarily by adoption—led to anarchy and a 
rapid succession of short-lived military emperors. In a.d. 250 
the Empire nearly collapsed under barbarian and Persian pressure, 
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and was only saved by the unexpected intervention of Zenobia 
of Palmyra against the Persians. The Roman position was re¬ 
established by Aurelian (270-275) and Diocletian (284-305), 
the latter dividing the Empire into four for convenience of 
administration. Constantine (312-337) reunited the Empire, and 
adopted Christianity as a State religion; but moved his seat of 
government for reasons of defence from Rome to Byzantium. 

Chapter 6 concludes with an account of the nature of the life 
and the government of the provinces, with especial reference to 
Roman Britain, and of the early history of Christianity within the 
Empire, up to the time of Constantine. Monasticism, Christianity 
among the barbarians, and the organisation of the Christian 
Church, are left to a later chapter. Finally, the causes of the 
decline of the Empire, already observed in the course of the 
chapter, are brought together and recapitulated, together with 
some of which mention had not been previously made. 



CHAPTER 5 

Early Settlers in Greece — The City-state and Greek Colonisation — 
The Perso-Greek Wars ~ The Athenian Climax to Greek 
Culture — The Empire of Alexander the Great, 

We have seen how a dark age follows on the fall of Troy, and 
how the centuries which follow can only be interpreted from 
tradition and from the position as it emerges in the eighth century 
B.C., together with slowly accumulating archaeological evidence. 
Homer tells of the fall of Troy in the “Iliad**, and of the wander¬ 
ings of Odysseus (Ulysses) and his companions in the “Odyssey**, 
which reflects something of the upheaval caused by the Trojan 
War. A much greater upheaval, however, was caused by the 
Dorian invasions which followed, and which drove the Achaeans 
in their thousands to settle in fresh homes across the sea, especially 
along the coast of Asia Minor and in the adjacent islands. This 
was the first great wave of Greek settlers; another was to follow 
later as a result of the political, social, and economic troubles 
which arose from tlie attempt to establish in the confined area of 
the South Balkan peninsula a number of communities. Shortage 
of good land, and the attempt on the one hand to retain, and on 
the other to destroy, aristocratic privilege, were factors which in 
the centuries before 500 b.c. caused men to leave their homes 
and found numerous colonies round the Mediterranean. Questions 
arise here which must be answered before we can pass to the 
story of classical Greece. Who, for example, was this Homer who 
told the story of tliefall of Troy and the wanderings of Ody sseus, 
and what was the nature of the early development of the Greek 

polity, before say, 600 b.c., and of tlie colonial expansion of the 
period,^ 

The question of the true nature of Homer is a very vexed one, 
which appears never likely to be solved in full. At present no date 
more precise than sometime between the middle of the eleventh 
and tlie middle of the nintli century b.c. can be given; and it 
cannot be stated with certainty whether the “Iliad** and the 
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“Odysse/* were each the work of a group of poets, or of the 
same group, or even of two men or one man. The probability 
seems to be that each of these works has as its nucleus a poem or 
group of poems, to which others were gradually added. Greek 
tradition, however, believed that there existed at Smyrna or 
Chios in early times a great poet who was, in fact, Homer; and 
that his writings were examined, collected, and established as the 
national epic by the work of a commission appointed by Pisis- 
tratus about 550 b.c. It is historically perhaps unfortunate that 
the composers or compilers of the “Iliad” and the “Odyssey” 
were so successful, with only a few lapses into anachronism, in 
catching the spirit, the colour, and the social and military institu¬ 
tions of twelfth-century Greece; for by doing so the best potential 
literary source for the later period was in a sense perverted. It is 
somewhat as if the only writers of today whose works survived 
were known to later generations through their creditable inter¬ 
pretations of Elizabethan or Stuart life. Fortunately, in the case 
of Greece, some of the work of a poet of the period a little later 
than Homer has survived. The “Works and Days” of Hesiod, 
the first part of which provides a valuable account of the hard 
agricultural and fishing life of ninth-century Boeotia, is second 
only to Homer for its value to historians of this early period. 

The ancient tradition of the over-running of all of the Greek 
mainland, except Attica, by the Dorians has, as we have seen, been 
well authenticated by archaeological evidence. It appears certain, 
however, that though the Spartans, for example, established 
themselves as a ruling aristocracy, imposing their will on and 
living on the labours of a completely subjugated earlier popula¬ 
tion, many communities were the result of a more equable 
fusion between conquerors and conquered. By the eighth century 
B.c. an embryonic civilisation, simple, poor, and based mainly on 
agriculture, but conscious of strong racial traditions, and wor¬ 
shipping the same gods and speaking similar dialects, had slowly 
emerged. It was very primitive at first; and it was rather to the 
refugee Greeks of Asia Minor and the neighbouring islands than 
to those of mainland Greece that some degree of prosperity based 
on trade and maritime enterprise first came. By the eighth 
century b.c., however, on the mainland of Greece, groups of 
villages had formed themselves into city-states. There were many 
of them, and it is not possible in a work of this kind to deal with 
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all the different classes of state. It is necessary to concentrate on 
those which were most potent in their influence precisely because 
of the features peculiar to them, and not because they were 
typical of any group of city-states. A dozen city-states could be 
named which went through the common stages of monarchy, 
aristocracy, and tyranny, the latter in many cases being of an 
enlightened and benevolent kind. In some cases the tyranny was 
a step towards democracy; but in few places was a democracy 
achieved as complete as that established in Athens. Athens, then, 
for this reason, and because she was the source and inspiration of 
the finest Greek culture, is one city-state whose story must be 
told; and Sparta, rival of, and later victor over, Athens is another, 
but for different reasons. 


Before we turn to examine the history of the two great rivals, 
it is necessary to emphasise that during the early vague period of 
their history a notable colonisation and expansion were in progress, 
which were destined to spread Greek culture throughout the 
Mediterranean world. This migration and colonisation took place 
mainly in the eighth and seventh centuries B.c. Many cities 
took part in the operation, notably Megara and Miletus in the 
Black Sea area, where they founded, for example, Chalcedon and 
Byzantium respecrively, Chalcis in the Aegean peninsula of Chal- 
cidice, called after her, and Corinth and Chalcis in Sicily, where 
Corinthian Syracuse was the most famous foundation. Sparta, 
and Atliens itself, played a relatively small part, though the 
former founded Tarentum, in the heel of Italy, perhaps the 
most powerful among a numerous cluster of foundations in 
southern Italy. Finally, there were a few settlements in North 
Afnca. These new city-states, though quite independent, 
commonly maintained close and friendly relations with the 
motlier city, whose cause they were apt to espouse in war, and 
whose protection they were often glad to have. The ruling groups 
in the mother cities were often very pleased to encourage and 
support colonising activity, since it helped to relieve dangerous 
political and economic pressure. It was, in fact, largely economic 
reasons which brought about tiie willingness to emigrate. The 
situation m mainland Greece was comparable with that in nine- 
teenth-centuty Europe; population was tending to outrun the 
means of subsistence in a country where land was scarce, and 
where agnculture was still the main occupation. 
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This colonisation produced great results, not only in spreading 
Greek culture far and wide throughout the Mediterranean world, 
but also in the homelands of Greece. The founding of colonies, 
as always, created a demand for the products of the mother 
country, and led to an increase of trade and available raw 
materials. A consequence of this was that, with the growing 
numbers of resident aliens, especially merchants, manufacturers, 
and artisans, the preponderant position of the landowning 
aristocracy was gradually undermined in the city-states of the 
Greek mainland. The ultimate result of this was a political as 
well as an economic revolution. In other words, the colonisation 
which the city fathers encouraged as a safety-valve and outlet for 
activities regarded as dangerous and superfluous at home, resulted 
eventually in the creation of classes who finally brought about the 
very revolution which the city fathers had feared. Many attempts 
were made by different cities to prevent the economic and 
political revolutions. Sparta sought to restrict the use of coinage. 
Thebes prohibited the entry into politics of anyone who in the 
last ten years had engaged in trade. Athens, on the other hand, 
welcomed every kind of economic development, though her 
ruling classes long resisted the political pressure which resulted 
from them. 

It is now time to examine the history of Sparta and Athens. 
Sparta contained three classes: the Spartans themselves, the 
dominant race; the perioeci, a “middle class” with a limited free¬ 
dom, both political and economic; and the helots, who were serfs 
bound to the land. All, even the helots, were compelled to do 
military service, the latter only as light-armed troops. The 
constitution under which these peoples lived had certain 
peculiarities- It had the usual kingship, council, and assembly. 
The kingship was peculiar in that it was exercised by two men, 
who were a mutual check on each other’s actions. The constitu¬ 
tion also provided for five ephors or overseers. These were men 
of great power, elected annually by the people, having ^l*^ost 
kingly prerogatives, and supervising the morals and actions 
They accompanied the king to war in a similar capacity to that of 
the modern political commissar. Despite this supervision, the 
Spartans highly cherished the kingship, and never abandoned it 
during their great days. What has most caught the imagination of 
later, softer generations has been the Spartan mode of life. From 
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birth the boys, and to some extent the girls, were subject to a harsh 
discipline. Only the healthiest boys were reared, and from seven 
to twenty they were educated in military schools, from which they 
passed into the army. Not until the age of thirty did they become 
lull citizens. It is probable that this rigorous life, which the Spar¬ 
tans themselves attributed to an early law-giver, Lycurgus, was 
the result of living surrounded by a large and hostile depressed 
population, which could only be held down by constant vigilance 
and ruthless suppression. Even this, and an elaborate secret- 
police system, did not prevent serious helot risings from time to 
time. The fiercest resistance to Spartan oppression came from the 
Messenians, who dwelt to the west of the Spartan valley of the 
Eurotas, in a rich valley dominated by the Messenian stronghold 
of Mount Ithome. After a prolonged struggle in the late eighth 
and early seventh centuries, the Messenians succumbed, and 
were enrolled in the ranks of the helots. 

Whilst Sparta was engaged in founding her military monarchy, 
many otlier Greek cities were following the more usual course 
from monarchy through aristocracy to tyranny and democracy. 
Not all reached tlie final stage, though many did, and above all 
Athens. The Greek tyrants who arose in so many places in the 
seventh century were often capable and well-meaning men who, 
with the support of the populace, and on their behalf, succeeded 
in depriving the aristocracies of their power. The next stage in 
many, but not all, cities was democracy. The principle of 
tyranny, despite the good intentions of many of the tyrants, was 
cordially disliked in Greece; and wherever the pleasures of demo¬ 
cracy had once been tasted, tyrants or oligarchs were ever after¬ 
wards hard put to it to keep in the saddle. 

In Athens by tlie seventh century the office of king had been, 
as It were, put into commission. A body of nine archons, elected 
annually by the Council of the Areopagus, and becoming merged 
m that Council when their year of office was up, was the real 
government of the state. It was, in fact, a small oligarchy con- 
trollmg tlie state in favour of the landed aristocracy. By the 
middle of the centur>^, however, economic conditions were 
changing. Many men were becoming wealthy by trade and 
industry, whilst a good many others were suffering economic hard¬ 
ship as a result of the changed conditions. An attempt about 
630 B.C. to establish a tyranny failed; but in 621 b.c. Draco was 
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authorised to produce an amended constitution. Little is known 
about his law, except that it was harsh, and even less is known 
about the constitutional changes which he is supposed to have 
made, and which were said to have included a wide extension of 
the citizen body. 

The reforms of Solon, however, an Athenian noble who was in 
594 invested with supreme power to reform the state, are more 
authentic. Solon tackled the problem of debt, and the slavery 
arising from it, by cancelling all existing debts and prohibiting 
slavery as a result of debt. This “shaking off of burdens" in the 
economic field was followed by the repeal of the harsh laws of 
Draco, except those relating to murder, which were retained. 
Finally, Solon created a new class of citizen (the thetes, or 
villeins), which, though composed of men of humble origins, 
wielded some power by its membership of the General Assembly. 
Solon also reinforced the old Council of the Areopagus by 
creating a new Council of Four Hundred. 

A beginning had thus been made in Athens which was to end 
in complete democracy; but other stages had to be passed 
through first, including that of tyranny. From 561 to 528 b.c. 
Athens was well ruled by the tyrant Pisistratus. Under him the 
city experienced rapid commercial expansion, and the wealth 
which this brought was spent in the erection of splendid buildings 
and festivals such as that of Dionysus. We have already seen how 
his prompting led to the production of an authoritative version 
of Homer. Pisistratus* son, Hippias, succeeded him, but was 
deposed by King Cleomenes of Sparta at the instigation of exiled 
Athenian nobles. It was one of these, Cleisthenes, who became 
the next ruler of Athens. He did away with tribal faction by in¬ 
creasing the number of tribes from four to ten and dispersing them 
geographically. He created a new Council of Five Hundred, and 
confirmed the system whereby the archons were elected by the 
Assembly. Under him ten strategi or generals came regularly to 
be chosen, and “ostracism" or political exile became a common 
practice. 

Sparta was at this time a powerful military state. The loose 
confederacy of which she was the head in the Peloponnese, and 
especially Sparta herself, was antagonistic to democracy; and it 
seemed inevitable that a serious clash must eventually come 
between Sparta and Athens. This ultimate struggle between the 
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two strongest among the Greek states was postponed for over 
thirty years by the danger of Persian conquest which threatened 
the oligarchs and democrats of Greece alike. Darius had become 
the Great King in Persia in 521 BX., and had extended his eastern 
empire by the conquest of much of Asia Minor, including Ionian 
Greece. When the Ionian Greeks rebelled against their subjection 
to Persia, the Greeks of the mainland gave them every encourage¬ 
ment, but little material support. The rebellion lasted from 496 
to 494, but was then stamped out by Darius, who was greatly 
angered by the intervention of the mainland Greeks. In 492 he 
sent Mardonius with an army, but the fleet which was to have 
followed its march round the coast was shattered in a storm off 
the treacherous shores of Mount Athos. A second expedition in 
490 landed at Marathon, and was soundly beaten there by a small 
Athenian army under Callimachus and Miltiades, with a con¬ 
tingent of 1,000 Plataeans. The Greek losses on this occasion are 
exactly known; the 192 heroes lie buried under a mound on the 
battlefield. The Persians are reputed to have lost 6,400 in this 
famous and unequal fight. It was the spectacular run of the 
messenger Pheidippides from Marathon to Sparta, on a vain 
errand to summon the Spartans to help the Athenians—vain 
because the Spartans were prevented for religious reasons from 
moving before the moon was full—which gave its name to the 
most famous race of ancient or modern times. 

It was now that the Athenians turned their attention to sea- 
power. There were those who fought powerfully against this, 
like Aristides, whose reward was exile: but the perseverance of 
Themistocles won the day. He got his way, the Piraeus was 
fortified and great shipyards built; and by 480 B.c, Athens 
possessed 200 war-vessels. It was not a moment too soon, 
for in 481 Darius* successor, Xerxes, organised a gigantic expedi¬ 
tion. Modern estimates of its strength are in the region of 300,000 
men and ships. The highlights of the expedition from the 
Persian point of view were the building of a bridge of boats 
across the Hellespont and the cutting of a canal through behind 
Mount Athos to avoid the fatal passage round the stormy point, 
and the dwtruction of a small Greek force at Thermopylae. 
Here Leonidas, the Spartan King, with 7,000 men, of whom 4,000 
were Spartans, held the pass of Thermopylae against the huge 
army of Persians, until a traitor showed the enemy another path 
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round the mountains. Assailed in front and rear, the Spartans 
fought to the last man, winning eternal renown for Leonidas and 
Sparta. The Athenians now abandoned Athens and took to their 
ships, again influenced by the insistence of Themistocles. In 
480 they caught and destroyed the Persian fleet at Salamis. The 
bulk of the Persian army, which had been relying on the fleet to 
maintain its supplies and lines of communication, now retreated 
to the Hellespont and Asia Minor. Mardonius was left behind to 
continue the struggle, but was defeated and slain at Plataea, where 
again a Spartan, Pausanias, was in command. This was the end, 
for the time being, of Persian threats to Greece. Athens was 
quickly rebuilt, and it seems that Sparta was far from pleased to 
see her defensive walls rise stouter than ever from their ruins. 
Athens now strengthened her position by forming the Confeder¬ 
acy of Delos, so called because it was there that the common 
treasury was kept. This was at first a loose confederation, on the 
Peloponnesian model, of the Greek cities of Asia Minor, Thrace, 
Euboea, and a number of the Aegean islands (Lesbos, Chios, 
Samos). From about 472 onwards the confederacy began to be¬ 
come an empire. In 454 the completion of this process was sym¬ 
bolised by the transference of the treasury to Athens from Delos. 

In 459 began the delayed trial of strength with the Pelopon¬ 
nesian league, especially Corinth, Aegina, and Sparta, the 
immediate cause being the secession of Megara from the 
ponnesian League, and its seeking of an alliance with Athens. 
A series of Athenian successes culminated in the capture 01 
Aegina in 458, and in 451 a truce was signed with the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian League. The year 447 was a black one for Athens, or 
Megara and Euboea rebelled, and the Peloponnesians broke the 
truce and invaded Attica; and in 445 the so-called Thirty Years 
Peace was made. The peace lasted, in fact, only until 43 
but the intervening fourteen years are famous as the years 01 

Athens* greatness under Pericles (445-431)- • j r i 

The Periclean period of Athenian history is the period ot the 
greatest splendour. With brief exceptions, it was an unwonted 
period of peace, the last before the great tragedy of the Pe o- 
ponnesian War. The spirit of Periclean Athens has never been 
better stated than in the speech which Thucydides put into the 
mouth of Pericles in the celebrated funeral oration in Book II, 
Chapter 6, of his ‘‘History of the Peloponnesian War”. In this 
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oradon Pericles is made to explain how the Athenian, though 
no whit less willing than the Spartan to right and die in defence 
of his city, does not believe it necessary to lead a life of iron 
discipline, lacking in all culture, in order to be virtuous. Pericles, 
devoted to the cultured life of an Athenian nobleman, and himself 
an orator and philosopher, was an ardent believer in the desirability 
not only of building a great Athenian Empire, but also of spread¬ 
ing Athenian culture everywhere within that Empire and among 
its neighbours. Many new colonies were founded under him, in 
the islands, on the mainland, especially in Thrace, and in Italy, 
The revenue of the mother city was much increased, not least 
owing to the increased subsidies from the members of the League 
of Delos, who were firmly convinced, after the transfer of the 
treasuty to Athens, that much League money was spent on the 
splendid buildings of the Acropolis. It is impossible in a brief 
chapter of this kind to give any adequate impression of the archi¬ 
tectural, artistic, and literary glories of Greece. It must suffice to 
say that in the age of Pericles are to be found achievements in all 
these fields which have never been, and are unlikely ever to be 
surpassed. This is especially true of architecture. It is in the 
splendid buildings of the Acropolis, especially the Parthenon, 
built by Ictinus and Callicrates in purest Doric, and the great 
Doric temples at Paestum, Selinus, Segesta, and elsewhere in 
Sicily and Magna Graecia, that the finest spirit of Greek culture 
is to be found. When to these names we add those of Phidias, 
perhaps the greatest sculptor of all time, who supervised all the 
work on the Parthenon, and of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides in^ tragic drama, Aristophanes in comedy, Herodotus 

and Thucydides in historical writing, it is clear that this was no 
ordinary age. 

It was, unhappily, to be an age of short duration. Athens had 
dready quairelled in 433 - 43 ^ B.c. with Corinth, whose colony, 
Corcyra, Athens had aided against the motlier city, and in the 
autumn of tiiat year the Peloponnesian League declared for war 
widi Athens on the grounds of the latter’s alleged threat to the 
independence of the Greek cities, and especially on account of 
^e decree whereby Athens had excluded Megara, a trading city, 
from all intercourse with the Atlienian “empire”. There is a 
modern ring about tlie Spartan demand that Athens should cease 
to threaten Greek independence, and the Athenian reply that she 
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would not precipitate hostilities, but would vigorously defend 
herself. A treacherous Theban attack on Plataea, the ally of 
Athens, opened the struggle, in which Athenian sea-power and 
money were pitted against Spartan land-power. In the early years 
of the struggle disasters and triumphs were evenly shared. Plague, 
and the death of Pericles in 429, lowered Athenian morale. The 
suppression by Athens of the revolt in the island of Lesbos 
strengthened her position; but the Peloponnesians took Plataea 
(427). The success of the Athenians at Pylos in Messenia in 425 
was matched by the victories of the Spartan Brasidas in Thrace 
(424), where he took AmphipoHs by surprise, anticipating a 
belated attempt by the historian-general Thucydides to save it. 
In a battle near AmphipoHs both Brasidas and the Athenian 
leader Cleon were slain, and in 421 the Peace of Nicias was signed 
on a status quo basis. The peace purported to include a fifty 
years* alliance between Athens and Sparta. A period of in^igue 
followed, with some military activity, but the peace was nominally 
still in force. In 416 Athens perpetrated a brutal atrocity when, 
for its refusal to enter her league, she punished the island of Melos 
by slaying all men of military age, enslaving the rest of the 
population, and seizing the land for Athenian settlement. In the 
long run, Athens was destined to suffer condign punishment for 
this and other offences. The revenge of Melos was already being 
prepared, for it was in part this triumph in Melos which per¬ 
suaded the Athenians to undertake the invasion of the great 
of Sicily. It was also undertaken in support of Segesta, which 
was involved in a struggle with Selinus and Syracuse, and to 
protect the important Sicilian corn trade. Despite the ill-omen 
of the mutilation of the statues of Hermes throughout the city 
just when the fleet was ready to sail, a large fleet and considerable 
army set out from Athens in 415 under the cautious Nicias, the 
brilliant, ambitious, and unstable Alcibiades, and the 
Lamachus. Syracuse was the real enemy, and was invested by 
Nicias, who was in command since the recall of Alcibiades to meet 
charges in connection with the Hermes incident. Alcibiades too 
shelter at Sparta, and was condemned at Athens, in his absence, to 
death and the confiscation of his property. Lamachus was killed 
early in the siege, so that the total management of the <^mpaign 
fell to Nicias, who had not only been over-cautious from the 
start and despondent about the possibility of success, but was also 
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a sick man. The attempt to isolate Syracuse by the building of a 
wall was forcefully and successfully resisted, especially after the 
arrival of the Spartan general Gylippus with a small force. The 
Athenian army was now awkwardly placed, the Syracusans were 
building up their sea-power, and even the arrival of a fresh large 
expedition failed to turn the scales. Nicias was determined to 
hold on to his position, but Demosthenes (not to be confused 
with the famous orator of the next century), the leader of the 
new force, advocated retreat whilst there was still time. An 
attempt was made by the Athenians to break out from the harbour 
in which their fleet had been blockaded, but was a total failure. 
A desperate and tragic retreat across the island, constantly 
harassed by the enemy, ended in the surrender of the Athenians. 
Nicias and Demosthenes were put to death, and the rest of the 
army put to forced labour under intolerable conditions in the 
stone quarries. 

Atliens seemed now to be in a desperate condition. Her two 
great expeditions were a total loss, her "allies** were in revolt, 
and Persia allied herself with Sparta. It was given out at Athens 
by the agents of Alcibiades that the establishment of an oligarchy, 
through which he hoped to obtain power, would be favourably 
viewed by Persia. The Council of the Four Hundred which was 
now set up ruled Athens for four months only. On the news of 
yet another defeat of the last fleet of Athens by the Spartans, 
and the defection of the vital strategic island of Euboea, the Four 
Hundred were driven out, and democracy restored among the 
much-depleted ranks of the Athenians. In 410, too, Athenian 
sea-power surprisingly recovered. Alcibiades had now been 
accepted back at Athens, and his energetic conduct in the war 
was rewarded by his appointment as general in supreme com¬ 
mand (407). A naval defeat at the hands of the Spartan admiral 
Lysander led to Alcibiades’ deposition. His successor, Conon, 
was likewise defeated and blockaded in Lesbos, By a super¬ 
human effort Athens raised another fleet, with which a great 
victory ^s won near Lesbos (Battle of Arginusae, 406), a victory 
marred by the alleged failure to rescue, where rescue was easily 
possible, many Athenians whose vessels had been destroyed. The 

generals concerned were recalled to Athens, and six of them 
executed. 

The final defeat, which brought in its wake the surrender of 
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Athens, took place near the Hellespont at Aegospotami in 405 
B.C., where Lysander by a stratagem, or an unexpectedly rapid 
attack, captured the great bulk of the Athenian fleet. Within 
three months the blockade of Athens by sea and land brought her 
to her knees, and she was compelled to accept unconditional 
surrender. The actual terms imposed were no harder than might 
be expected after so total a defeat. The chief features were the 
destruction of the long walls, the surrender of all ships except 
twelve, and the acceptance of Spartan supremacy. The situation 
produced another attempt at oligarchical government. A Council 
of Thirty was invested with full powers, and instituted a reign of 
terror until a band of exiles under Thrasybulus defeated its troop 
and deposed it. Finally, democracy was nominally restored in 
403. It seems to be surprising that the all-powerful Spartans 
should have permitted such a revival in Athens, since an unruly 
democracy would be much more difficult to control than a sub¬ 
servient oligarchy. Certainly elsewhere Sparta's short-lived 
empire was based on oligarchy and the occupation of strategic 
cities by Spartan garrisons. 

Sparta's period of supremacy was one of almost perpetual 
war. The most interesting event of the time was the famous 
expedition of the Ten Thousand in support of the attempt of 
Cyrus to seize the throne of Persia from his brother Artaxerxes. 

The Greek victory of Cunaxa was rendered useless by the death 
of Cyrus, but the Greeks won enduring fame by their celebrated 
march across Asia Minor under the leadership of the historian 
Xenophon, who recorded their progress. We are fortunate 
indeed that the Greek gift of producing the right man at the right 
place was so signally manifested twice in a generation in the 
persons of Thucydides, participator in, and sp endid narrator of 
the Peloponnesian War, and of Xenophon in this lesser but 
romantic and impressive event. Many of the remnant of the Ten xhou^d 
Thousand enlisted with Sparta to figlit against Persia in a war 
precipitated by the Persian attempt to reconquer their lost Greek 
subjects of Asia Minor (399)- Sparta’s preoccupation with Persia 
encouraged her Greek enemies to unite against her. Sparta more 
than held her own in the Corinthian War against Corinth, Argos, 

Thebes, and Athens, but the complete defeat of her fleet by the 
Persians meant the expulsion of her garrisons from Asia Minor. 

The chief gainer for the moment was Atliens, who won back some 
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of her earlier subject territories. Now, at the instigation of 
Sparta, Persia intervened and imposed on the Greeks by an 
ultimatum the so-called “King*s Peace”, 386 B.C., which con¬ 
firmed the Persian supremacy in Asia Minor, and checked the 
Athenian attempt to reform her league. Sparta*s attempt to 
take advantage of the King’s Peace to further her ends was 
checked by an alliance between Athens and Thebes, after the 
latter had succeeded in driving out a Spartan garrison, Athens 
was successful in reforming her earlier confederacy, though with¬ 
out the former element of imperialistic arrogance, and defeated 
the Spartans at sea, whilst Thebes won victories on land. In 371 
a general treaty was signed at Sparta, but Thebes abstained at the 
last minute, and when attacked by Sparta, won a decisive victory 
at Leuctra. Here the Thebans, inspired by their statesmanlike 
leader Epaminondas, put into practice the new tactics of attack 
with a massed column, the me^od later adopted so successfully 
by Philip of Macedon and his son Alexander. Epaminondas now 
invaded the Peloponnese itself, and re-established the Messenians 
with a new city and strong citadel on the ancient site on Mount 
Ithome. The balance of power was being seriously disturbed, to 
such an extent that even Athens and Sparta now drew together 
to oppose the ovenv'eening power of Thebes, and were joined by 
otliers. The allies were defeated by the Thebans with the new 

co^mn tactics, but the great Epaminondas was slain and peace 
followed. ^ 

The Greek city-states were now approaching a condition of 
exhaustion, with none strong enough to lead. The way was thus 
e t open to Philip of Macedon, who succeeded to the Mace¬ 
donian throne in 359. Familiar witli the Theban column, he 
converted it into tlie Macedonian phalanx, witli which his son was 
destined to conquer most of tlie tlien known world. Philip, now 
secure m Macedonia, was aided in his ambitious schenJes for 
supremacy m G reece by the collapse of the Athenian Confederacy 
(354), wluch collapse was due once again to resistance of the con¬ 
federates to tne lately renewed imperial arrogance of Athens. 
Philip now intervened in the fratricidal strife Long the Greek 

subdue^ThraL™'*''"?'' Thessaly. He then turned north and 

emnire The Philip was intent on 

empire. The eclipse of Atliens is symbolised in the vain attempt 

of Demosthenes to whip up the waning energies of the aSs 
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by oratory. Demosthenes* ‘‘Philippics failed to stir the Athenians 
and their friends to an effective resistance. Philip now turned south 
again, took Chalcidice (347) 3t^d issued a stem symbolic warning 
by destroying the city of Olynthus. A peace was patched up in 
346, Philip reserving to himself the right of intervening against 
the city of Phocis, which was regarded as being the prime mover 
in the so-called Sacred War which since 356 had been devastating 
central Greece, where the Amphictyonic League, at the instiga¬ 
tion of Athens, was seeking to discipline the allegedly sacri¬ 
legious Phocians. Before long Philip had fulfilled his threat. 

The Phocian cities were suppressed, and Philip became head of 
the Amphictyonic League (346). By 340 Athens had reorganised 
herself under Demosthenes, who continued relentlessly to attack 
Philip, sufficiently to challenge the latter. When Philip accepted 
the challenge and marched south, Athens hastened to make an 
alliance with Thebes. In 338 the allies were soundly beaten at 
Chaeronea in a fight in which the young Prince Alexander, in 
command of the Macedonian cavalry, played a decisive part. 

Philip was now supreme. He treated Athens with great leniency 
and Thebes with moderation, and put himself at the head of a 
united Greece to come to a final reckoning with the Persians. At 
this moment, in 336, he was assassinated, and was succeeded by 
the twenty-year-old Alexander. He had to deal with several 
rebellions, of which the most serious was that of Thebes, whicli 
he razed to the ground, with the exception of the house of the 
poet Pindar, for whom he had a deep admiration. Greece was 
now thoroughly subdued, and in 334 Alexander was able to 
take up the Persian project of his father. His triumphant march 
into the heart of the Persian Empire and beyond can only be told 

in the briefest form. , 

Alexander, with a modest force of some 30,000 infantry and Ai«^der th 

5,000 cavalry, crossed the Hellespont and won an early victory 

on the river Granicus, not far from ancient Troy- As he marched 

southwards along the coast of Asia Minor, city after city opened 

its gates, though occasionally it proved necessary to take a city by 

storm. At Gordium he cut the famous knot, which the oracle 

had said should give him empire; and Gordium was indeed the 

capital of the kingdom of Phrygia. The triumphant march went 

on eastwards across Asia Minor; and late in 333 Alexander won 

his first major victory over the unwieldy masses of Darius III, the 
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Great King of Persia, at Issus. The Persians were routed, and 
Darius* mother and wife fell into the hands of Alexander, from 
' whom they received chivalrous treatment. Refusing offers of 
peace, and scornfully ignoring Darius and the remnant of his 
forces, Alexander marched towards Egypt. It took him seven 
months to reduce the great Phoenician fortress of T3n:e; but early 
in 331 he was in Egypt, and presided at the founding of Alex¬ 
andria. Later in the year he again marched against Darius, who 
had collected another large army, and defeated him on the Tigris 
at Arbela, not far from Babylon, in much the same manner as at 
Issus. Babylon and Persepolis, the royal city, with many others 
quickly fell into his hands, widi enormous booty. Darius, who, 
hard-pressed by the Greeks, had fled north-east, was eventually 
killed by one of his own satraps. 

Alexander wasted little time in any elaborate organisation of his 
new Empire. The original satrapies or provinces were allowed to 
continue under their own governors, with Greek military and 
financial supervisors, and to preserve their own way of life. 
Alexander himself was bent on the conquest of India, which he 
eventually reached via the rivers Oxus and Jaxartes. Two events 
of personal importance occurred en route; his marriage to the 
native princess Roxana, and his murder of his foster-brother in 
a drunken fit at a banquet. In 327 he crossed the mountains, 
reached the Indus, crossed it, and advanced east towards the 
boundary of the modem Punjab. The discontent of his troops 
compelled him to turn westwards, and the army made its way along 
and on the Indus to the sea, which was reached in 326, The fleet 
and part of the army proceeded on a voyage of exploration to the 
Persian Gulf, whilst Alexander and the rest of the army returned 
to Persia by way of the terrible deserts of Baluchistan. 

Alexander now sought by all means in his power to weld 
together the diverse elements of his Empire. He encouraged 
intermarriage, and sought to recruit Asiatics, train them in Greek 
methods, and assimilate them into his armies, a policy which 
produced a mutiny among the Greeks. Little time was in any 
case left to him. He had lived too hard, and died a premature 
death of fever, aggravated by riotous living, at the age of thirty- 
two (323). His death raised a question which probably cannot be 
answered. Had he lived, could he, in fact, have welded his 
Empire together, or would he have proved to be like the Turks, 
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who could conquer but not assimilate? His achievements in so 
short a time, the influence which his armies spread throughout 
the known world, and the genius which achieved such great 
military triumphs, suggest that Alexander might, indeed, have 
been an able statesman as well as perhaps the most successful 
soldier of all time. What is certain is that, as a result of his con¬ 
quests, Greek culture came to be widely disseminated throughout 
the Near and Middle East; and this fact proved to be of great 
significance after the conquest of these areas by the Arabs, who 
assimilated and eventually passed on this Greek culture to the 
West. 

The news of Alexander’s death precipitated risings in Greece, 
which, after temporary successes, were suppressed by the Mace¬ 
donians under the regent Antipater. Even Athens had to accept a 
Macedonian garrison, and Demosthenes fled, finally taking poison 
when capture seemed inevitable. 


CHAPTER 6 


Tht Early Inhabitants of Italy - The Roman City-state and its 
Expansion — The Destruction of Carthage and Supremacy of 
the Roman Republic — The Roman Empire and its Decline — 
Christianity* 

It has been thought convenient in a book of this kind to give a 
chapter to Greece and a chapter to Rome. To many this will 
seem inadequate, since the emphasis of this world history is 
inevitably upon the development of Western civilisation, of 
which Greece and Rome laid the foundations. The separation 
of Greek and Roman history is again open to criticism, since in 
fact they merge almost imperceptibly into each other, and Rome 
is the heir, along with other Western peoples, of the culture and 
civilisation of Greece. It has, however, long been customary, 
and is certainly convenient, to treat them separately; and the 
method is not dangerous to truth, provided that the reader will 
constantly remind himself that the histories are not merely 
consecutive, but often parallel and, in the later stages, inextricably 
intermingled. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty which the Anglo-Saxon student 
of ancient history experiences arises from the fact that he is too 
familiar with the later history and characteristics of the Greek and 
Italian peoples, and finds it difficult to understand the ancient 
history of peoples and states whose status and characteristics 
have so much changed. This ought not to be so; for the Anglo- 
Saxon, or his continental ancestors, only emerged from the mists 
of history as the Roman Empire was in its death-throes 1,500 
years ago. It ill becomes the descendant of the Anglo-Saxon 
barbarian, who in a mere 1,400 years became the ruler of a 
^rge part of the world, to express surprise at the changes which 
Greece and Italy have experienced over a period of time twice 
as long. 

The final date accepted by the later Roman historians for the The founda- 
foundation of Rome was 753 b.c. There is no real evidence for *‘®‘* 
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this, but it had become accepted as the traditional date by the 
first century B.c., and was accepted uncritically by Livy and Virgil. 
The archaeological evidence suggests that the site of Rome was 
not occupied prior to looo B.c., that within the next 200 years 
village communities sprang up on the well-sited hills south of the 
river Tiber and in the north of the Latin plain; and that some 
time, probably late, in the seventh century these village sites were 
amalgamated into a city, which was surrounded by a defence 
wall. The population of this city appears to have been largely 
Latin—that is, from the plain of Latium south of the Tiber. 
The city apparently owes its foundation to the need for protection 
against the Etruscans, who sought to expand south of the Tiber, 
and would have liked to control the crossing of the river, which 
was blocked by Rome. The Etruscans were an able people with a 
notable culture, who, having settled north of the Tiber earlier, 
began about 650 b.c. to subject the Latins to pressure. Little is 
known of the origins of the Etruscans. Like the Cretans, though 
their culture is much admired, their writing has never been 
deciphered. A strong tradition, which is supported by some 
archaeological evidence, tells how they succeeded in subduing the 
Latins and in setting up Etruscan kings. Tradition speaks of seven 
early kings of Rome, of whom numbers five and seven, Tar- 
quinius Priscus and Tarquinius Superbus, were Etruscans. The 
last of these, Tarquin the Proud, was much hated, and was 
removed by a conspiracy in, according to tradition, 509 b.c., 
which date will serve for the foundation of the Republic. The 
tyranny of Tarquin appears to be confirmed by the detestation of 
monarchy which was indelibly stamped on Rome, and lasted 
into the imperial period. The evidence for this early period is 
slight, and mostly archaeological. A single inscribed black stone, 
the “Lapis niger”, has come to light from, it is believed, the sixth 
century. The most substantial piece of documentary evidence is 
that legal code known as the Twelve Tables, 450 b.c., though this 
only exists in copies made by much later writers. 

There were in these centuries other notable peoples in the 
Italian peninsula. Greeks had long been established in Sicily 
and southern Italy, as far north as Naples; wherever, in fact, a 
harbour suitable for trade presented itself. The Greeks were 
mainly interested in trade, and w'ere not at this stage a threat to 
the independence of die Ladns. Other tribes, indigenous as far 
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as any tribe can be proved to be indigenous in ancient Italy, were 
of similar stock to the Latins, and spoke, in fact, variants of the 
same language. These were the Umbrians and Sabines in the 
north, and the Samnites or Oscans in the south-east. They were 
active and turbulent mountaineers, destined long to trouble the 
frontiers of Latium, until they were finally suppressed by the 
better-organised Latins, and became partners with them in 
the extension of the power of Rome. 

Several factors contributed to the early importance of Rome. nLice 
First was its very favourable site, half-way down the peninsula, and 
controlling from its hills the main crossing of the Tiber. Second 
was its importance as an outpost of the Latins against the 
Etruscans, which function it quickly recovered after the expulsion 
of the Tarquins. Third was the pressure to which the Etruscans 
were subjected by the tribes of northern Italy, which prevented 
them from pressing their attempt to keep the Romans and Latins 
in subjection. And lastly, the pressure which the hill tribes exer¬ 
cised against the Latin cities compelled the latter to come to 
terms with Rome. Previously, the league of Latin cities, which 
had formed against the Etruscans, had excluded Rome, because 
of the fear of Roman claims to supremacy; now tiie Latin League 
entered into a treaty with Rome, which became the foundation- 
stone of Roman greatness. This treaty is traditionally ascribed to 
about the year 493 b.c,, and the name of one Cassius is associated 
with it. The text is now lost, but is known to have existed down to 
the first century b.c., and the gist of it is known. Its main clauses 
were mutual support in time of war, equality of status, and a 
common law in matters such as marriage and commerce. 
Strengthened by this alliance, the Romans were able to resist and 
suppress all pressure and aggression by the mountain tribes of the 
Apennines, the Sabines, the Aequi, and the Volsci, and to support 
a century-long struggle with the Etruscans. The climax of this 
struggle was the utter destruction of the Etruscan city of Veii, 
which was taken by assault in 396, after a long siege, and its 
people slain or enslaved. 

Before Rome was able to press home this defeat and complete 
the subjugation of the Etruscans, she herself came within an ace 
of total disaster. About 400, Celtic tribes from France, known to 
the Romans as Gaul, began to cross the Alps in successive waves 
into northern Italy and the Balkans. They overran much of 
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northern Italy, easily overcoming the Etruscans of the north; 
and from here they made frequent raids into central Italy. In 390 
the Romans and their Latin allies were soundly beaten by a 
marauding Gaulish army on the river Allia, a few miles from 
Rome. The Gauls marched on Rome, occupied and sacked it, and 
besieged the Capitol for seven months. Unaided by the Latins, 
the defenders of the Capitol were finally starved into surrender 
and the payment of much gold, on receipt of which the Gauls 
retired. Rome had been saved by what seemed a miracle; but her 
position and prestige were badly shaken. The allies who had 
failed to help her were planning finally to shake off the supremacy 
which Rome had laboriously built up, and the mountain peoples 
took advantage of the weakness of Rome to renew their pressure. 
The Romans had, however, learnt valuable lessons from the 
disaster. The defences of Rome were strengthened and the army 
reorganised. Barbarian enemies like the Gauls usually won 
their victories by headlong charges, which brought disaster to 
their enemies once the ranks were broken. The Roman legion 
was now reorganised on a more elastic basis, with the smaller 
units capable of operating individually, and forming and re¬ 
forming in a variety of ways even after the ranks of the legion 
had been breached. As a check on the ^lan of barbarian tribes¬ 
men, the Roman heavy-armed infantry was protected by a 
flexible shield of sHngers and javelin men, and a sword was 
added to its armament. The new army proved successful not only 
in due course against barbarians, but also against the Etruscans 
and recalcitrant members of the Latin League. The latter was 
then reorganised (358), with Rome more firmly in control than 
before, by virtue of the fact that the Roman consuls controlled 
the two praetors who were tlieoretically responsible for the 
conduct of the League’s affairs. The revived League now 
inflicted furdier losses on the Etruscans. 

The centre of interest now shifts to Campania and southern 
Italy, wiiich become the main scene of action in the warfare of the 
next eighty years, Rome was now, by 350 B.c., firmly established 
as the strongest power in central Italy, and was preparing to 
extend her power farther afield. Once embarked on this policy, 
she found, as many a conqueror before and since, that there could 
be no halting until the whole geographical unit, in this case the 
Italian peninsula, had been subdued. In a series of wars between 
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350 and 270 B.C., Rome achieved this supremacy throughout the 
peninsula, mainly by warfare in the centre and south. In the 
north the power of the Etruscans was already in decline, and 
eventually, in the course of the other wars, control of the north, 
too, fell like a ripe apple into the lap of the Romans. The first The First ^ 
war (343—341 B.c.) was against the Samnites—the mountaineers SamniteN^ar 

of southern central Italy—whose incursions into the Campanian 
plain caused the people of Capua to appeal to Rome for aid. 

The Romans met with little success, and eventually abandoned 
the Campanians, and made an alliance with the Samnites (341 
B.C.). This apparent Roman failure encouraged Rome’s own 
Latin dependents to revolt. They had always been dissatisfied 
with the subordinate position they had been compelled by Rome 
to accept in 358 b.c. Rome was well aware of this, but did nothing 
to remedy it, except to include a clause in a treaty of alliance with 
Carthage in 348 which gave the latter freedom of action against 
any disaffected cities, but not any right of establishing settlements 
in Italy. In 340 B.c. the Latin cities allied themselves with the 
Campanians, who were greatly incensed at their desertion by the 
Romans. The Samnites, who on the whole deserve a better 
reputation than does Rome for a scrupulous observance of en¬ 
gagements made, proved loyal to their treaty of 341 b.c. After 
rapid successes, including a major victory in the neighbourhood 
of Mount Vesuvius, the Romans were able to dictate victorious 
terms to the Latins and their Campanian allies in 338 b.c. A 
number of towns, including Tusculum, Capua, and Cumae, 
were formally or virtually annexed, the Campanian sea-coast was 
controlled by newly established Roman colonies, and the remain¬ 
ing cities, though nominally retaining their independence, not 
only had to provide troops for Rome, but were severed from 
normal marital and trade relationships with all other cities. 

Rome now felt secure enough to dispense with her alliance 
with the Samnites, and relations with them were embittered by the 
establishment of colonies at Cales and Fregellae which were a 
check on the free movement of the Samnites, and by a Roman 
alliance with an enemy of the Samnites, the Greek city of Taren- 
tum, situated on the inside of the heel of Italy. The second 
Samnite war, which now ensued, lasted from 327 to 304 b.c., 
and was no easy struggle. Despite initial successes which 
brought Roman arms for the first time to the Adriatic, the 
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Romans suffered a major defeat in 321 b.c., when 20,000 men were 
trapped at the “Caudine Forks” when attempting to force their 
way over-boldly through the Apulian mountains. The story of 
how the Senate refused to ratify the treaty hy which the consuls 
with the army had secured the ignominious release of the trapped 
army—a treaty which the consuls had, in fact, no right to make— 
is often quoted as an example of Roman duplicity; but that the 
troops should have been sent back, as often suggested, is surely, 
in view of the certain continuation of the war, an impracticable 
suggestion. The war went on, and the Romans largely increased 
and reorganised their forces. They suffered another disaster at 
Lautulae in 315, but gradually wore down the Samnites, and took 
a notable step forward in maintaining effective lines of com¬ 
munication by building the Via Appia, linking Rome and 
Campania. Despite help from the Etruscans and other less 
important allies, the Samnites had to sue for peace in 304. The 
Romans, themselves approaching exhaustion, were magnani¬ 
mous, retaining their gains, but allowing the Samnites to keep full 
independence. The Samnites were now, however, largely ringed 
round by the allies of Rome, and in the following years Rome 
industriously filled the gaps in the ring. The most powerful 
potential ally of the Samnites, moreover—the Etruscans—had 
been so decisively checked tliat before long their league became 
totally ineffective, and the individual cities rapidly became subject 
to Rome. The Third Samnite War was perhaps made inevitable 
by the magnanimity of the peace of 304; but the prospects of final 
success for the Samnites were now but slight. The chances were 
admittedly enhanced by an alliance with the Gauls and the 
renewal of the Etruscan alliance; but an initial disaster to Roman 
arms the Romans, like the British, seem to have had a propen¬ 
sity for initial defeats—was followed by the total defeat of the 
allies at Sentinum and the overrunning of Samnite territory. 
Once again the Romans were magnanimous, but they could afford 
to be, since the Samnites were now entirely stripped of power and 
effective alliances, militarily hemmed in, and subject to close 
supe^ision from die new and powerful Roman colony of Venusia 
Md from the terntory of the Sabines, which was now Roman. 
The peace of 290 b.c. with the Samnites was followed by others 
with the Gauls in 282 and with the Etruscans in 273, after the 
renewal ot their attempts to resist Rome. 
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Rome had still one affair to settle in the south. Her relations 
with the Greek cities of the South Italian coastline, especially 
Tarentum, the wealthiest and most powerful of them, were at 
first friendly. In 334, when the Tarentines invited King Alexander 
of Epirus in Greece, a relative of the great Alexander, to aid them 
against attacks by the Samnites and their allies, the Romans 
maintained a circumspect neutrality. Alexander won victories 
against the enemies of Tarentum, but was himself deserted by 
that city and soon afterwards slain. In the Second Samnite War 
the presence of the Romans in Apulia began to seem to Tarentum 
to be a threat, and this impression was confirmed by Rome’s 
establishment of the powerful colony of Venusia after the Third 
Samnite War. The estrangement became a quarrel when in 282 
B.c. Rome sent ships into the Gulf of Otranto in support of 
another Greek city, contrary to an earlier undertaking given to 
Alexander of Epirus. The Tarentines sank the ships, rejected the 
Roman claim for compensation, and engaged King Pyrrhus of 
Epirus with a seasoned force of 20,000 mercenaries. Pyrrhus was 
a notable soldier, and won, largely by the use of elephants, to 
which Roman war-horses were unaccustomed, two victories, at 
Heraclea and Asculum, of a kind to which he has given his name 
—a Pyrrhic victory being one which is won at too great cost. 

He then went off for three years to aid the Sicilians against the 
Carthaginians, with whom the Romans were at this time allied; 
and when he returned in 275 b.c. he was decisively repulsed by 
the Romans at Beneventum. Pyrrhus now abandoned the 
leaving a garrison, soon afterwards withdrawn, in 
Tarentum, and returned to Greece. The subjugation of southern 
Italy, largely achieved in the Third Samnite War, was now com¬ 
pleted by compelling the Greek cities to receive Roman garrisons, 
and by the establishment of Roman colonies, notably Paestum 
and Beneventum. Colonies, such as Ariminum, were likewise 
established on the northern Adriatic coast to check the Gauls. 

Italy south of the Po was now Roman. 

Let us now consider what qualities and what institutions had Rom^ 
brought Rome from inconspicuous beginnings to this position of * 2 *^**“^ 
power. We shall not be far wrong if we accept the traditional 
account of the Roman virtues. These virtues, the product 
originally of a simple agricultural life, were those of a Spartan 
discipline and obedience. Every boy, every child of a family was 
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subjected from the earliest age to a stem disdpKne, physical and 
moral, which made him or her hardy, hard-working, and 
obedient. Within the large family group, too—for the finily, 
itself often large, was swollen by dependants, or was sometimes 
itself a combination of several families, with the senior of all the 
fathers as the law-giver—the child was early taught that life in a 
community, especially a community with its future still to make 
and the constant need to protect its present existence, meant the 
acceptance of regular duties faithfully fulfilled. The qualities 
bred, then, in the Roman of the early republic by this system of 
duty and discipline included diligence, perseverance, industry, 
firmness, courage, and many other solid practical virtues which 
appear not only in their actions but can often be read in the faces 
carved by the Roman sculptors, who excelled at this kind of 
honest depiction of the manly characteristics of Roman men and 
the matronly beauty of Roman women. Manly is a word which 
suggests itself as inevitable in considering the characteristics of 
Roman republicans. Their own word ‘‘virtus” implies a wider, 
more developed conception of the same idea. 

It is not, of course, true that these qualities remained un¬ 
impaired as part of the Roman make-up down into imperial 
times. We shall see how, as a result both of the introduction of 
luxurious conditions, paid for by the spoils of a long series of 
successful wars, and of the relaxation of the simple and rigorous 
education of earlier days and its replacement by a more elaborate 
Greek-influenced education, which was largely left in the hands 
of acadeimc^lly talented but despised slaves, the sterling Roman 
characteristics of the fourth and third centuries gave way 
gradually in the second and with an accelerated motion in the first 
century B.C., to licence and crude unbridled individualism. It was 
not until a series of notable personalities, beginning with Julius 
Caesar, managed to divert tlie purely military discipline and 
personal attachment of their armies from themselves as individuals 
to themselves as synonymous with the State, that something of 

the old virtues returned; but they were still largely military 
virmes, however sublimated. 

These ancient Roman qualities w^ere well known to and 
prou y cherished by the Romans themselves. They are re- 
p^tedly emphasised in their literature, so that almost any course 
o rea mg m the Latin classics of the republican and early 
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imperial period leaves this indelible impression of proud, perhaps 
over-emphasised, consciousness of worth. It must be noted that 
the worfh is of a strictly practical utilitarian kind. In the early 
days at least there is hardly anything which suggests imagination 
or the artistic temperament. As early as the second century B.c., 
a Cato is concerned to celebrate the ancient virtues, now, alas, 
threatened by new-fangled ideas, especially in education. Livy, 
though writing under Augustus, was, with his 142 books, the 
expounder par excellence of the history of the Republic; his main 
aim was to show Roman history as the work of men equipped 
above all with these characteristic practical virtues. Even the 
poets are practical; Lucretius, for example, is deeply concerned 
to convert men from superstition to philosophy, whilst Virgil 
strives to restore men to consciousness of their past virtues and 
noble heritage, and calls upon them to be worthy of the greatness 
of the new imperial age. Almost the only kind of imagination 
habitually shown by Romans—they certainly showed little in 
their art or in their economic policies, or lack of them—was 
this exaggeration of Roman virtues, and especially of their own 
ancestors. The early annalists indulged in it, and the patrician 
houses in their own family records were guilty of this embroidery 
and embellishment of basic fact, to the wrath and indignation of 
later historians. Livy and Polybius, who were well aware of this, 
to the historian, regrettable tendency, lacked the technical 
resources and training to enable them to sift fact from fiction. 
One of Livy’s own most notable characteristics was in any case 
his gift of seeing Roman heroes in a golden and romantic light. 

This hard practical core to the Roman way of life which 
eventually led it to conquest and empire was manifested especially 
in two fields—the military and the political. In the military field, War 
although their valour was no greater than that of other peoples in 
the Italian peninsula, it led them, as we have seen, through the 
effective mobilisation, equipment, and organisation of their man¬ 
power, and through the persevering and unrelenting pursuit of 
limited objectives, such as the control of the Latins and the 
subjection of the Samnites and the Etruscans, to supremacy in the 
Italian peninsula. Great strategic all-weather roads, garrisoned 
colonies, regular military habits, such as the construction of the 
nightly fortified camp, which often saved them in defeat, together 
with the monopoly of the military strength of the peoples allied 
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with or subjected to them, were the means used in their conquest 
of Italy, and were not abandoned when their conquests led them 
into other countries, and from republic to empire. 

In the political field the same qualities produced similar, 
though less easily definable results. The Romans would have 
appreciated the British method in constitutional matters of moving 
cautiously, abandoning one position only when another is pre¬ 
pared, and attempting to put down conventional understandings in 
black and white only when driven to it. They would have under¬ 
stood, too, the sinewy party struggle without bloodshed; at 
least, the Romans of die first 300 or 400 years of the repi^lic 
would have understood it. Stated with extreme brevity, Roman 
political development in the early centuries shows the following 
stages. There comes first the period of monarchy, with the 
traditional seven kings, about whom so litde is known, ending 
with the expulsion of the last of them, Tarquin the Proud, in 
509 B.c. These kings had possessed an extensive “imperium”, 
expressed symbolically in their attendants, the lictors, who bore 
with them the bundles of rods and axes. These ^ngs were 
powerful, but by no means in all ways arbitrary. Their original 
religious and judicial functions, for example, they had largely 
delegated to the appropriate bodies of priests and judges. Their 
military powers, and decisions relative to peace, war, and treaty- 
maktng, they retained in their own hands. After the revolution of 
509 B.C., their executive power passed into the hands of two 
consuls, each of whom was elected for one year only, and had the 
power of veto over the acts of the other. 

Despite these limitations, the consuls retained a substantial 
part of the ancient and revered “imperium” which the kings had 
exercised, and which was reminiscent of the supreme power 
exercised by the father in the ancient Roman family. This 
imperium was vested in the consuls by the wish of the people and 
according to the will of die gods, and formally tested by approved 
ceremonies. This second, consular, stage in Roman history is 
dien one of a supreme power whose wings have been clipped 
by being divided ben^'een two men, each of whom has a veto on 
the other s action, and who holds office not for life, but for one 
j ear only, and exercises its functions in turn. They are checked, 
as the kings had been, by the traditional duty of consulting the 
Council of Elders or senators. The power of this Senate was to 
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grow until it became in effect the real instrument of government 
in the State. The consuls were checked, too, by the appointment 
of the appropriate officials to conduct their religious and judicial 
duties; but in war their authority remained always supreme. 

In times of the greatest crisis the consuls were traditionally em¬ 
powered to appoint a dictator, on the recommendation of the 
Senate, for a limited period, and to endow him with supreme and 
unlimited powers. 

The third stage is the struggle for power on the part of the 
masses. It is known that the Roman population was divided into 
privileged and unprivileged classes even before tlie expulsion 
of the Tarquins. These unprivileged plebeians were, however, The Picbs 
citizens, who had a say, proportionate to their military and econo¬ 
mic importance in the State, in the election of the State officials, 
even of the consuls. They served in the army, in a position which 
depended on the nature of the armour and equipment they could 
afford to provide, and paid taxes, mainly for military purposes, 
according to their ability. The privileged patrician class had the 
preponderant share in the election of the officials and in the 
government of the State. The officials came at first, as did 
the members of the Senate, exclusively from the privileged 
classes. In this third stage of Roman institutional development 
the plebeians by steady pressure were able to win for themselves 
a share in the government of the State. They were actually driven 
to threaten to secede and to found a separate city if their demands 
were not granted. The plebeians had begun to meet together in 
an assembly, and eventually won for themselves the right of 
electing officials called “tribunes of the plebs”, who were sacro¬ 
sanct. This assembly and the tribunes eventually achieved 
equal power with any other body in the State, and law-making 
powers binding on all citizens. One of the earliest demands 
of the plebeians was for a simplification and codification of the 
law, which they obtained in the Twelve Tables, which were the 
foundation-stone of Roman law. The final stage in the evolution 
of the Roman republic came when the classes began to be merged, 
and the plebeians won the right of election to the higliest of all 
offices—i.e., the consulate. By 350 B.c. it was accepted that one 
consul had to be a plebeian. At the conclusion of his year of 
office he passed into the ranks of the nobility, which itself was 
thus losing its ancient herediury pattern. 
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Earlier in this chapter we saw how the Romans had extended 
their sway over the Italian peninsula. It now remains for us to see 
how this relatively homogeneous republic came to control an 
empire made up of a most heterogeneous collection of provinces 
throughout the whole Mediterranean area. This process and the 
First Punic War began simultaneously. The war began in 
264 B.C., when Rome supported the seizure by a band of Italian 
mercenaries of the city of Messana in Sicily. This unjust Roman 
intervention was caused by the fear of Rome that if she allowed 
the powerful city of Syracuse to expel the mercenaries, CarthagCj 
already powerful in Sicily, might step in and seize Messana as a 
potential springboard for an invasion of Italy. A threat of 
this nature, however vague, produced in the Roman mind fears 
analogous with those which the occupation of the Channel coast 
by a powerful enemy has always aroused in modem England. 

Canha ini ^^*’**^5 ^^st year of tlic wat Rome, by superhuman efforts. 
War, ^^^cd a great fleet, and gained a preponderance not only sufficient 
B.C. to permit the conquest of nearly all Sicily, with the alliance of 

Spacuse, but to carry two armies to Carthage itself. When 
victory seemed within their grasp, and unconditional surrender 
seemed to be the likely fate of Cartilage, Rome, with presump¬ 
tuous over-boldness, withdrew one army. The remaining army, 
under the consul Regulus, was totally destroyed, and the consul 
captured, by the reorganised Carthaginian forces under the 
leadership of the able Greek mercenary general, Xanthippus. The 
war dragged on, the pertinacity of the Romans being equalled by 
that of the great Carthaginian leader, Hamilcar Barca, whose 
hatred of Rome knew no bounds and who defied the Romans till 
the end m his mountain stronghold in north-west Sicily. By 
241 B.C. both sides seemed exhausted; but Hamilcar, realising 
tliat m a contest of endurance Rome had the greater resources, 
agreed to a peace, the main feature of which was the cession of 
Sicily to Rome. An enduring peace might have followed, but 
Rome precipitated the next stage of the struggle by seizing 
Sardinia and Corsica, which liad been excluded from ihe peaci 
terms. Hamilcar now embarked on a long-term project of 
rwenge. Rome contro led the narrow seas round her coasts, so 
diat there seemed little hope of a successful Carthaginian amphi¬ 
bious expedition direct apinst Italy. Hamilcar therefore devLd 
the remaimng years of his life to building up a powerful Car- 
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thaginian dependency in Spain, with his capital at Carthagena 
(New Carthage), and a professional army capable of invading 
Italy by land. An important part of his scheme was the training 
of his sons, and especially Hannibal, to take a share in this 
work, and the inculcation in them of the intense hatred which he 
himself felt for the Romans. The story of how Hannibal was 
made to swear on the altar eternal hostility to Rome at the tender 
age of nine is symbolical of the hatred felt by Hamilcar and his 
family towards Rome. Hamilcar was killed in 229 B.c. In 221 
Hannibal, on the death of Hasdrubal, son-in-law and successor of 
Hamilcar, became commander-in-chief of the Carthaginian armies 
in Spain. In 219 he took the city of Saguntum, which the Romans 
declared, without much justice, to be under their protection. 

Rome gave Carthage the choice of surrendering Hannibal to 
them, or war. Carthage naturally chose the latter, and so began 
the second and decisive Punic War (219—202 b.c.). In 218 he Tiie Second 
marched across Gaul and crossed the Alps into northern Italy, 
with an army said to have numbered originally 100,000 men. ooaB.c. 

It was much reduced by the arduous Alpine march, and by 
disease in 217 during the march through the marshes along the 
river Amo. He had already won victories against the Romans, 
and now gained a great victory on Lake Trasimene. The Romans 
rapidly organised other armies, which under Fabius Maximus 
pursued the famous “Fabian” tactics, continually harassing the 
enemy, but refusing to allow themselves to be drawn into decisive 
battles. In 216, however, two other consuls allowed themselves 
to be trapped with a large army at Cannae, where Rome met one 
of her most serious defeats. Republican Rome was always at her 
best when the threat was most severe. Fresh levies were hastily 
raised, the Fabian tactics resumed, and Hannibal gradually driven 
to the defensive. In 207, so the story goes, he was gruesomely 
informed of the defeat of his brother Hasdrubal, whose arrival 
in northern Italy with fresh forces he had been impatiently 
awaiting, by the hurling into his camp of Hasdrubal’s severed 
head. It now became only a question of time until the Romans 
should wear down Hannibal's resistance. He held on, with a 
tenacity reminiscent of his father in Sicily, in the mountainous toe 
of Italy until 203 B.c., when he was recalled to Carthage to oppose 
the young Scipio. Scipio had succeeded his father to high office 
in Spain, and although he was responsible for allowing Hasdrubal 
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to escape to Italy, he was elected consul on his return to Rome, 
and sent with a large army to Africa in 204 b.c. Hannibal, whose 
earlier armies were no more, had to oppose Scipio in Africa with 
inadequate, ill-trained, and mutinous troops, and was soundly 
beaten at Zama. He pressed upon the Government the necessity 
of immediate peace, and himself went soon afterwards into exile, 
fleeing first to Syria and then to Bithynia. He was relentlessly 
pursued even here by Roman vengeance, ultimately taking poison 
to avoid felling into their hands. He was, indeed, so inveterate 
an enemy that Rome could perhaps not afford to risk leaving him 
alive to pursue his vendetta, if only by intrigue. Rome*s triumph 
was, however, so complete that it seemed unlikely that Carthage 
herself could be a danger for many years to come. Her navy 
and her Spanish dominions were destroyed or taken from her, her 
foreign policy was dictated from Rome, and she had to pay 
an annual indemnity over a period of fifty years (Peace of 
201). The epilogue, in the shape of the Third Punic War, 
took place in 149-14(5 b.c. Rome had made progressively 
more intolerable demands, eventually driving the Carthaginians 
to defend their city and essential rights with desperate valour. 
The resistance, after a long and arduous struggle, was in vain, 
the city and citadel were taken and razed to the ground, and 
the remnant of the population sold into slavery. Cato^s 
monotonous propaganda refrain "Carthago delenda est”— 
Carthage must be totally destroyed—had at last achieved its 
aim. 

The Roman dominions were increasing fast. Sicily, Sardinia, 
Corsica, Spain, Carthaginian Africa were all now Roman. The 
next step was to settle a long-outstanding account with Philip V 
of Macedon. His kingdom, too, was overthrown, and the Roman 
protectorate over Greece rapidly became Roman domination. 
Asia Minor followed next. After defeating Hannibal’s protector, 
Antiochus of Syria, in 190, the Romans used every method of 
diplomacy and political intrigue and blackmail to dominate Asia 
Minor, although not until 130 b.c. did they obtain actual territory. 
In that year the ruler of Pergamum bequeathed his territory to the 
Roman State. What had been begun, then, in 2(34 B.c. as a policy 
of self-defence had become ambitious imperialism. By 130 B.c. 
Rome s numerous provinces provided dignified and lucrative 
posts for her aristocratic families, tribute for the State, and a 
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higher standard of living and luxurious amenities for large 
numbers of Roman citizens. 

It had, however, before 130 b.c. become apparent that all was 
nevertheless not well with the State. Family life and the rigorous 
educational discipline which had been the foundation of Roman stajg 
virtue were fast decaying. The wars had broken up many 
families; and Greek education, especially where a despised, 
though intellectual, Greek slave took the place of a stern Roman 
father, was no substitute for discipline and moral stamina. This 
Cato continually reiterated in vain, being himself one of the 
last to educate his sons in the old way. It was Cato, too, who 
declared that Roman men were now ruled by their wives; 
and even the Roman matron was no longer the old model of 
propriety and virtue. Everywhere the claims of the individual 
were coming to predominate over the welfare of the State. 
Prominent men thought much more of winning a personal 
triumph for themselves or of manipulating shares in Government 
contracts, which were the main form of money investment, tlian 
of devoting their lives to the welfare of the community, as their 
forefathers had done. Politically, too, the foundations were 
becoming insecure. The Senate was tending to become more and 
more the master of the State, and to become an oligarchy, with 
the strong, even dangerously conservative tendencies which 
an oligarchy commonly manifests. It was unlikely, then, that it 
would show itself to be a body able or willing to deal with die 
deeper problems of Rome’s relationship with her Italian allies, 
and, above all, the pressing problem of slavery. The first prob¬ 
lem, of which common gratitude demanded a fair settlement, 
since these Italian allies had always supplied a great part of the 
man-power with which the triumphs of Rome had been won, was 
shelved without, apparently, any qualms of conscience at Rome. 

The Italians did not get even the Latin rights of Rome’s closest 
allies; and even these Latin rights were rigidly circumscribed. It 
was not, in fact, until 90 b.c., after civil war and the threat by citizenship 
numerous Italian peoples to dissociate themselves from Rome, that 
Rome was gradually driven to open the door to outsiders. It was a 
beginning which was in the end to extend the cherished privilege 
of Roman citizenship very widely throughout the known world. 

Worst of all was the problem of slavery and its attendant evils. Slavery 
The position of educated and talented slaves in the cities, though 
0 
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degrading, was often tolerable^ that of the bulk of the slave- 
workers on the land quite intolerable. There was, as a result of the 
wars and of economic hardship, a large number of slaves avail¬ 
able. This fact, and the tendency of the freeborn on the land to 
flock to the towns to And more lucrative employment or a life 
with more enjoyment and amenities, and the fact that it was 
becoming more profitable to establish sheep- and cattle-ranches 
than to till the soil, meant the establishment of a system of 
slave-worked estates throughout much of Italy. The slaves lived 
under the most brutal conditions. In Sicily there were large- 
scale risings, affecting possibly 200,000 slaves. The frequent 
risings in the second century b.c. in Italy were not on this 
scale, and were comparatively easily and often most harshly sup¬ 
pressed. Crucifixion became a common penalty. Supreme power, 
even of a domestic variety, always in some degree corrupts; and 
the already hard character of tlie Roman deteriorated by the very 
exercise of this tyranny. 

The first serious attempt to deal with this unhappy economic 
situation was made by two brothers. Tiberius Gracchus, a 
young and unusually humanitarian Roman noble, began by intro¬ 
ducing a measure, modest in scope, to limit possession of public 
land and to redistribute it in such a way tliat no one should hold 
more than 300 acres of it. Privately owned lands were not to be 
affected. The measure went tlirough (133 b.c.), despite vigorous 
resistance in the Senate; but in pushing it tlirough, Tiberius 
Gracchus used unconstitutional methods, laid himself open to the 
charge of aiming at an illegal dictatorship, and was slain as 
was Caesar on a similar charge ninety years later. A few years 
after the murder of Tiberius, his brother Gaius, a more practical 
man, took up tlie problem of reform. He failed in his attempts to 
broaden the base both of the Senate and of Roman citizenship, 
and split the ranks of the upper classes by making ex-provincial 
governors no longer subject to the Senate, but to the “equites”, 
the noble class below senatorial rank. It was Gaius Gracchus, too, 
who, inspired by high motives of humanitarianism, established a 
permanent low price for corn which in the long run cost the State 
dear and went a far way towards pauperising the free poor of 
the towns. Gaius had, however, a success with a land bill on the 
lines of his brotlier’s. After liis second year of office he met the 
same fate as his brother before him. 
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Political conditions now deteriorated rapidly at Rome. Con¬ 
fidence in the State and its rulers was lost, and tlie armies began to 
offer to individuals a loyalty which should have been reserved for 
the State. The first to call out this personal loyalty was Gaius Gaius Niarius 
Marius, an Italian, who, having made his military reputation in 
Africa, took in hand, after a series of damaging raids by Teutons 
and Gauls, the re-creation of an effective Roman army and 
defence system. This he did, and in 102 b.c. broke up and drove 
off the barbarian hordes which since about 113 b.c. had been 
ravaging Roman territories beyond the Alps and defeating Roman 
armies. Marius created the highly efficient long-service army of 
the type which was destined to be a powerful weapon in the 
hands of imperial Rome. His veterans also had a more unexpected 
effect. Their illegal attempts to exercise the vote led to a measure 
to check the citizen franchise, which, being construed as a die¬ 
hard conservative attempt to keep out the Italians, caused civil 
war and an attempt at secession from the Roman State. So strong 
was the coalition against Rome that she had to give way, and 
over a period of years the citizenship was thrown open to all 
Italians. Even this did not bring peace, for Marius, already five 
times successively consul, found a tough opponent in L. Cornelius 
Sulla, who, by way of an important command in the East, began Suiu 
to rival Marius in military power. The result was a terrible inter¬ 
necine strife, from which Sulla emerged triumphant. He enjoyed 
power from 81 to 79 b.c., and died in his bed in 78 b.c. 

The next stage in the drift towards empire began in <56 b.c. 

The Roman commander in the East, Lucullus, had been only 
partially successful in his wars against Mitliridates of Pontus, 
whose aggressions had long been a dangerous tlireat to Roman 
influence in the East, and was now replaced by Gnaeus Pompcius 
(Pompey). By the time of Mithridates* death in 63 b.c., Pompey Pompcy 
had advanced as far as Jerusalem, subduing the country as he 
went. He established three Roman provinces (Pontus-Bithynia, 

Cilicia, and Syria) and a sphere of Roman influence, and settled 
Rome’s eastern frontiers for many generations. He returned 
home in 62 b.c., and was so sure of approval for his measures 
that he even disbanded his army before requesting the Senate’s 
approval. When he found that the Senate was inclined jealously 
to question his actions, he made an agreement with Julius Caesar, Alliance with 
consul in 59 b.c., whereby Caesar promised to use his influence 
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on Pompey’s behalf, in return for help in obtaining command of 
the armies in Gaul. The alliance was successful, Pompey's work 
was confirmed, and Caesar arrived to take command in Gaul just 
in time to check and break up an attempt by the Helvetii to invade 
Gaul in the neighbourhood of Geneva (58 B.C.). Caesar spent the 
next nine years in a highly successful attempt to Romanise the 
whole of Gaul, only the south-eastern and south-western parts of 
which had previously been controlled by Rome. His two in¬ 
vasions of Britain in 55 and 54 b.c. were part of his policy of 
securing the frontiers, though in this case there was also the hope, 
which was not fulfilled at this time, of rich booty, especially in 
Caesar in Gaul precious or semi-ptecious metals. It was in 55 B.c., too, that 
^49 Caesar threw a trestle bridge over the Rhine and conducted a 

foray into Germany. From this he returned convinced that it was 
impractical at this stage to extend Roman power into Germany, 
and that the Rhine frontier must be made safe. The most severe 
test of Roman power came in 52 b.c., when the Gauls found a 
great leader in Vercingetorix, who organised a widespread 
rebellion against the Roman power. Initial successes brought 
Vercingetorix fresh allies, but the rebellion collapsed when 
he made the mistake of shutting himself up in Alesia (near 
Lyons), where Roman siege-craft and the repulse of all 
attempts to relieve it brought final victory and the submission 
of Vercingetorix. By 50 B.c. Gaul was fully subdued, and 
Caesar was even able to embark on a successful policy of 
conciliation. 

The conquest and organisation of Gaul was a work of the 
utmost significance for Caesar as well as for Rome. To Rome it 
meant the addition of a large, rich, and populous province and a 
great increase in security for the Roman State; to Caesar it meant 
the opportunity to demonstrate and perfect his genius for com¬ 
mand, the opportunity of personal enrichment—his booty re¬ 
lieved him of a heavy burden of debt and equipped him financially 
for die struggle for supreme power at Rome—and the forging of 
an admirable weapon for his purpose in the army of Gaul, from 
which he won a loyalty and a high level of performance superior 
to anything achieved by Marius or Sulla. 

During these years Roman politics manifested considerable 
disorder and anarchy. The Roman State had been governed since 
59 B.c. largely by the triumvirate of Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus. 
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Whilst Caesar was busy in Gaul, Pompey and Crassus were 
successful in maintaining their position at Rome, and at first 
remained loyal to Caesar. After the death of Crassus in 53 b.c., 
however, Pompey was gradually drawn into a campaign by 
Caesar’s political enemies to obtain his recall and trial. The 
situation resolved itself into an alliance between Pompey and 
the extremists in the Senate against Caesar, on the grounds that 
he had offended against the constitution and was planning civil 
war. The situation came to a head early in 49 b.c., when the 
Senate passed an emergency measure which in effect invested 
Pompey with supreme powers. Caesar accepted tlie challenge, 
and crossed the frontier stream of the Rubicon to invade Italy. 
Already charged with overriding the constitution by force, he 
was now open to the charge of high treason; but his enemies 
had, in fact, been behaving hardly more legally, especially tlie 
small group of extremists which with military support from 
Pompey was controlling and overawing the Senate. Civil war was 
now inevitable, and culminated in the overwhelming defeat of Battle of 
Pompey and Caesar’s enemies at Pharsalia in Thessaly, whence 
they had fled in face of Caesar’s victorious advance down tlie 


Italian peninsula. Pompey fled to Egypt, only to be murdered Death o 
there by henchmen of the King, Ptolemy XII. Caesar followed 
him to Egypt and set up a new nominal king. The real ruler, 
however, was the co-regent Cleopatra. Caesar went off to deal 
with further risings of Pompey’s supporters in Africa and Spain, 
and then returned to tlie task of reconstruction in Italy. He 
sketched out a scheme which included a large reduction in the 
number of those eligible to receive the com dole, the transfer of 
population from Rome to the colonies, numerous public works in 
Italy, the further colonisation and Romanisation of the provinces, 
the issue of a gold coinage at Rome, and a reform of the calendar; 
but in March 44 b.c. he fell a victim to an aristocratic conspiracy, MunJcrof 
whose leaders, notably Cassius and Brutus, resented the exten- ^ 
Sion of Caesar’s dictatorship and believed him, apparently witli 
justice, to be aiming at overthrowing the republic and setting up a 

monarchy. 


Caesar’s attempt had failed; but it was clear that republican 
and senatorial government, too, had failed, and that unless some¬ 
thing could be done to convert the loyalty of the army to its 
commander as a man into a loyalty to the State of which he was 
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the representative, Rome must look forward to a lengthy period 
of anarchy and civil strife. 

In the long run, a settlement on these lines was achieved, but 
not without further conflict. The years 44-31 B.c. were taken up 
with further civil war, at first between Mark Antony, Caesar’s 
able and unscrupulous lieutenant, and Augustus, Caesar’s nephew 
and adopted son on the one hand, and Caesar’s murderers on the 
other; and when Antony and Augustus emerged victorious, 
between the victors themselves. The conclusion was that Antony 
lost his eastern share of the Empire, and, with Cleopatra, met his 
death; whilst Augustus remained as sole ruler, and sole hope, of 
the Roman world. 

It was fortunate for Rome tliat in Augustus Caesar they 
had precisely the man needed for tlie situation, a man able 
and shrewd, who had perfectly appreciated the situation, and 
realised that the salvation of Rome, and of himself, depended on 
his success in getting himself recognised as the effective symbol 
of the Roman State. We, too, are lucky in that the qualities 
of this Augustan age have been amply revealed by poets and 
historians. The quality of the Roman State of the first century 
B.c. does not appear with any great clarity from a reading of the 
works of the philosophical poet Lucretius or the lyricist Catullus; 
and even in tlie writings of Cicero it is the character of the orator 
rather than the spirit of the age which is evident. Augustus and 
Tlie Augustan his age, on the other hand, were fortunate that in Virgil and in 

Livy, and in a lesser degree in the lyrics of Horace and the odes of 
Ovid, there was literary force and ability able and willing to be 
inspired by the new spirit tliat was abroad. Virgil, who not only 
owed his security to die Caesar family, but was on more general 
grounds inspired by die same conception which Augustus Caesar 
himself held—that Rome was ready for a further essential stage 
in its development, in which Caesar, the “princeps”, should 
become identified widi the State—wrote in the “Aeneid” a work 
which, diough based on ancient Roman legend, became the 
epitome of the new Roman spirit. Livy, die greatest of Roman 
historians, celebrated with appropriate emphasis the achieve¬ 
ments of Rome in 142 books (of which only 35 remain). 
The works are marred by inaccuracies due to his constitutional 
distaste for proper historical criticism, and lack of the necessary 
mental and technical equipment. Nevertheless they provided an 
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admirably written, noble, and inspiring narrative, well-calculated 
to stimulate the sort of patriotic spirit which Augustus needed 
if his policies were to succeed. 

We must now turn to examine the policies of Augustus, at The Policies of 
home and abroad. At home, the condition of Rome was the crux 

% A ^ j I 14 

of the matter; for all that Italy as a whole needed to recover and 
develop her earlier prosperity was a period of freedom from 
strife, and a policy of steady encouragement of her agriculture and 
the arts of peace. Political troubles would little disturb the 
Italian countryside, now that all Italians had won the cherished 
right to Roman citizenship. This process Caesar had completed 
m Italy and had extended on a large scale in the provinces. In 
Rome itself, Augustus, and Julius Caesar before him, had a more 
difficult task. The population here probably numbered over a Domestic 
million by this time, and was lazy, excitable, and fickle, devoted to 
public spectacles such as the gladiatorial games, and dependent on 
government largesse, particularly the issue of free corn. Julius 
Caesar had achieved some success in halving the number of 
recipients of free corn, and settling many thousands of them in a 
score of new Roman colonies in the provinces; but he had failed 
to discipline the Roman mob. Under Augustus, the police and 
security systems were reorganised, and many great public works 
started, especially buildings for religious celebrations, for 
Augustus was anxious to restore the old Roman spirit of religious 
devotion. This provided employment, and the continued en¬ 
couragement of public games and other spectacles kept the 
populace amused. On the other hand, under Augustus and his 
successors the population of Rome largely lost its ancient hard- 
won political power, and government passed more and more into 
the hands of the Emperor, the magistrates, including tlie consuls, 
and the Senate. 

This shifting of power was probably advantageous for the 
Empire as a whole; for Augustus and many of his successors, 
backed by the magistrates and Senate, were notably able and 
willing to undertake the necessary reorganisation of the Empire. Tlie Empire 
Augustus was particularly interested in extra-Italian affairs, and 
Was able with little difficulty to arrange tliat he himself should 
^ncentrate on imperial matters, in addition to being commander- 
m-chief. He was fully aware that his power in the last resort 
depended on the army, even after his success in transferring the 
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loyalty of the army to himself as a symbol of the Roman state 
rather than as an individual. He had no intention of permitting a 
recurrence of the activities of Marius, Sulla, or Antony, and all 
governors of and military activities in border provinces were 
controlled directly by him. Unfortunately, as we shall see, his 
successors later in the first century a.d. were not so successful, 
and the Empire of that time relapsed for a period into an anarchy 
comparable with that of the final stages of the republic. Like 
William of Normandy 1,000 years later in England, Augustus 
found that efficient government and taxation made necessary the 
taking of a census; and like many another powerful ruler later, 
he found that his system of government only worked really 
well under close supervision, either by himself, or by his close 
friends and co-operators. Augustus managed, by extensive 
travel and hard work, to achieve this supervision, with the help, 
in the first part of his reign, of Agrippa, and after the latter’s death 
in 12 B.C., of Tiberius, who eventually was destined to succeed 
Augustus in 14 a.d. Charlemagne, restorer of an empire on a 
smaller but still vast scale in the late eighth century A.D., was faced 
by the same problem, and solved it in his later years, when his 
own energies slackened, by sending inspecting officials in pairs, 
the famous “missi dominici”, round the provinces. Another 
comparison berw'een Augustus and Charlemagne is perhaps here 
permissible. In order to strengthen his prestige, Augustus per¬ 
mitted and encouraged throughout the Empire the erection of 
altars dedicated to himself and the goddess Roma, in an attempt to 
revive religion and link it witli the conception of an omnipresent 
and omnipotent Rome. Charlemagne adopted this idea of a close 
partnersiiip between Church and state, and worked the idea out 
much more fully; but, of course, as a Christian no question of 
Emperor-worship arose. It was with a similar idea of knitting 
the Empire more closely together that Augustus encouraged the 
establishment of provincial assemblies, to whose views the 
Government at Rome, though in no way committed to any policy 
of local self-government, was always prepared to listen. 

Tiie Frontiers The frontiers from which threats might at any time develop 

were those of the Rhine, tlie Danube, and the East. Three 
different policies were pursued by Augustus, and Tiberius after 
him, on these frontiers. In the East serious trouble was avoided by 
a skilful diplomacy well-suited to the oriental characteristics of 
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the kingdoms, especially Persia, with which Rome was here in 
contact. In the North, on the Rhine, a tentative attempt was made 
to advance the frontiers to the Elbe, and to pacify and civilise 
the warlike Germans of this potential buffer province. An unwise 
Roman governor, one of Augustus’ few unsuccessful appoint¬ 
ments, pressed the process too hard, and was destroyed with 
20,000 Roman troops in a rebellion of the German tribes under a 
young Romanised chieftain, Arminius (Hermann). After this 
disaster tlie Roman frontier was withdrawn to and remained on 
the Rhine. 

This policy of seeking a firm and easily defensible frontier, the 
successful achievement of which brought Rome a golden age in 
the next century, is seen at its best on the Danube. This north¬ 
eastern frontier had always been the weakest of the Roman 
frontiers. Now, in a systematic and often hard-fought series of 
campaigns, in which Tiberius played the most prominent part, 
first Rhaetia (the central and eastern Alps) and then the upper, 
middle, and lower Danube were subdued and pacified. Noricum 
(modern Styria) was easily, and Pannonia (Austria and western 
Hungaiy*) witli difficulty, overrun, a fierce revolt in Pannonia 
suppressed, and the frontier advanced to the Danube along its 
whole length by the occupation of Moesia and Tliracia (later 
Serbia, Bulgaria, Rumania). A new province of Moesia was 
established in which Augustus settled Dacians—a foretaste of 
later imperial policy on the Danube frontier. The new frontier 
and tlie new province proved infinitely valuable in the succeeding 
centuries as a defensive line and a recruiting ground. Much of 
this achievement was the work of Tiberius, and of a reformed 
army, which was reduced to proportions only just large enough 
(250,000-300,000 men) to hold the frontiers. It was recruited 
from throughout tlie Empire, consisted half of legionaries and 
halt of auxiliaries, and was a highly-trained, well-disciplined army, 
proud of its traditions. It proved itself capable of securing for 
nearly 300 years a frontier over 4,000 miles long; but its relative 
smallness generally discouraged aggressive war or military 
adventure on the part of Rome. 

When Augustus died in a.d. 14 he had been predeceased 
successively by the youths whom he had selected as his possible 
successors. He had to fall back, perhaps fortunately, on the highly 
trained, hard-working, and loyal Tiberius, whose rather gloomy 
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personal character was offset by his ability as a soldier and ad¬ 
ministrator. He was accepted by the army, the people, and the 
Senate without serious opposition, and ruled the Empire effec¬ 
tively until his death in a.d. 37. Augustus’ careful avoidance of 
any claim to found an hereditary monarchy had borne fruit, and 
the great powers which he had wielded as “princeps” passed 
almost without comment to his successor. 

The remainder of this account of the Roman Empire will fall 
into three sections. The first will be a sketch of the political 
development, with reference to the most notable emperors. The 
second will contain an account of the provincial structure of the 
Empire, of the social and economic life in Italy and the provinces, 
and of the early growth of Christianity. The final section will be 
an attempt to estimate the causes of the decline and fall of the 
Empire. 

The three so-called Julio-Claudian emperors who followed The juHo- 
Tiberius were Caligula (37-41), Claudius (41-54), and Nero ^ 
( 54 ‘*I> 8 ). They are detestable from the point of view of their }7-<>9 
personal lives, which were vicious, and of the nature of their 
power, which involved the use of arbitrary and extra-judicial 
executions to counter the frequent plots, real and imaginary, 
which arose from the general detestation of them, especially 
on the part of the upper classes, who lived in the shadow 
of perpetual political and legal insecurity. Caligula was, in fact, 
murdered, Claudius lived in constant fear of assassination and 
preoccupation with measures to anticipate the plots against him, 
whilst Nero died by his own hand to avoid the execution of the 
brutal sentence passed on him by the Senate after the Praetorian 
Guards, who had made both him and his two predecessors, had 
turned against him. It must, however, be admitted that Nero, for 
example, was not generally unpopular, and that the government 
of the Empire went on effectively along the lines laid down by 
Au^stus and Tiberius. Had their reigns not been chronicled by 
a historian with so high a moral sense and so keen an interest in 
human psychology as Tacitus, it is possible that their names 
tnight not have become so synonymous with infamy. 

After Nero came the so-called “year of the four emperors”, 

Galba, Otho, Vitellius, and Vespasian, the first tliree raised to 
ephemeral, the last-named to substantial power, by the 
voice of the armies. Vespasian, proclaimed emperor by the eastern 
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annies, and supported by the Danube armies, easily displaced 
Vitellius at Rome, and ruled from a.d. 69 to 79. He, with his 
sons Titus (a.d. 79-81) and Domitian (a.d. 81-96), form Ae 
"Flavian Dynasty”, Vespasian’s full name being T. Flavius 
Vespasianus. These three men did a great work for the Roman 
State, restoring the finances and the administration, and stabilising 
the frontiers on the Danube and in Britain. On the Danube, 
Domitian placed a substantial force holding a line of camps which 
included Vienna and Budapest. In Britain, the conquest begun 
in the time of Claudius for reasons still not clear, had been slowly 
and steadily continued, despite the violent revolt under Boudicca 
in 61 A.D.; but the North was so far not yet subdued. Vespasian 
now sent Petilius Cerialis to carry out the conquest of the North. 
His work was carried on by Frontinus and by Agricola, Tacitus’ 
father-in-law, who between 77 and 81 conquered and subdued 
North Wales, Anglesey, the extreme north of England^ and the 
Lowlands of Scotland. Agricola was on the point of crossing to 
Ireland when stopped by Domitian (a.d. 8i), but in 82-83 he ad¬ 
vanced well into the Highlands. He was now recalled by Domi¬ 
tian; but his conquests in Scotland had provided the Romans with 
ample elbow-room for their defence of northern England. The 
Roman defensive system now involved three legions: the 20th 
at Deva (Chester), the 2nd at Isca (Caerleon), and the 9th at 
Eboracum (York), with auxiliaries holding numerous advance 
posts in Wales and Scotland. Before his recall Agricola also laid 
the foundations of a just and efficient administration in the low¬ 


lands of Britain. He died in obscure and suspicious circumstances 
in Italy, and, later, his son-in-law and devoted admirer, Tacitus, 
apparently without much evidence, ascribed his death to the 
jealousy of Domitian. 

The events of a.d. 69, when four generals had successively 
been raised to the purple by the troops, showed that emperors 
could be found and made in any part of tlie Empire, and that 
noble blood was no longer regarded as essential. When Domitian 
in a.d. 96 fell victim, despite his elaborate precautions which won 
him a name for cruelty, to a palace conspiracy, the Senate chose 
as his successor a quite undistinguished but reputable senator 
called Nerva. He ruled for only two years, and almost acdden- 
The Antonincs tally discovered the solution to the succession problem by adopt¬ 
ing the able Trajan, commander in Upper Germany, as his heir, 
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and making him co-regent—a method followed by Trajan him¬ 
self and his two successors, who likewise had no sons to succeed 
them. The Empire was thus given nearly a century of good 
govemment, and a line of moral and able rulers* The second 
century a.d. is dominated by the Antonines, as this line is called. 
Trajan(98-ii7),an able soldier, loved and respected by the troops, 
conquered Dacia, north of the Danube, a huge tract of territory 
which for 200 years was an invaluable buffer state on the north¬ 
eastern frontier of Rome. This achievement was celebrated in the 
famous column of Trajan. His friendly entente with the Senate 
enabled him to bring about without much difficulty the accession 
of his adopted heir, Hadrian. Hadrian ruled from a.d. i 17 to 138, 
and showed himself to be a worthy choice. Of all the emperors, 
his talents most closely resemble those of Julius Caesar. 
him was built that wall in northern Britain which goes by his 
name, and which became, except for a brief interlude, tlie per¬ 
manent mark of Rome’s most northerly advance. This was one 
of numerous projects which resulted from two long tours o 
inspeaion, each of four years, which Hadrian, partly from a sense 
of duty and partly from an insatiable curiosity, carried out round 
the extensive frontiers of Rome. He left himself time to introduce 
two major reforms in internal affairs: one, the establishment 0 a 
reputable and efficient Civil Service, recruited from the ranks oi 
the “equites” and excused from military service in order that they 
should be fully trained as administrators, and the second, the 
consolidation and codification of judge-made law. Hadrian was 
succeeded by his adopted heir, Titus Antoninus, whose qualities 
are denoted in the adjective Pius which the Senate conferre 
upon him as a surname, “pius” to a Roman summing up ^ ^ 

favourite Roman virtues. It was this Antoninus (a.d. v Anwninus 

who gave his name to that temporary advanced frontier in Pius, a.d. 138 

Britain, the shorter turf wall lying to the north of Hadrian s a , 161 
between the Clyde and the Firth of Forth. Otherwise his reign 
was uneventful and mainly peaceful. He himself only once le t 
Italy, and he ruled over an empire for the most part orderly an 
contented. His lack of interest in frontier defence had some 
unfortunate repercussions for his adopted successor, Marcus 
Aurelius, who virtually ruled the Empire from a.d. 161 to i o, ^ ^ 
although with the doubtful assistance of a co-regent Rom a.d. 
to 168. Marcus Aurelius was himself of a retiring and 
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philosophic disposition; and the way in which he roused himself 
to deal with the numerous difficulties of his reign at home and 
abroad is proof of the value of his own character as well as of the 
stoic philosophy which helped him to brace himself for the tasks 
of war, and also to mould imperial policy along more humane 
lines in matters such as slavery. In the reign of Marcus, the 
frontier problem, largely forgotten by Antoninus Pius, came 
again to the fore. Substantial gains were made in Mesopotamia 
and Armenia to reinforce the subjugation and pacification of 
Judaea which Trajan and Hadrian had successfully carried out. 
The eastern armies, however, brought back with them from their 
contact with the farther east a plague comparable in destructive 
power with the Black Death. Its ravages played an important 
part in weakening the Empire. The greatest crisis which Marcus 
had to face was on the Danube frontier. The German frontier 
in the west remained quiet during all tliese years despite with¬ 
drawals of troops, and was strengthened by new roads and better 
fortified posts, so that it could be held by fewer men. On the 
Danube frontier, however, a combination of central European 
tribes, themselves pressed from behind by others, broke through 
in A.D. 167, overran the Balkans, and penetrated even into Italy. 
By heroic efforts Marcus improvised a defence, drove them back, 
and then began a long series of campaigns which, under the name 
of the "Marcomannic Wars”, dominated the last years of his 
reign and demanded his constant attention. He was successful in 
re-establishing the Danube frontier and establishing a narrow no- 
maiVs land on the northern bank. He allowed a limited number 
of tile invaders to settle south of the Danube, on condition of 
doing military service. Their kin north of the Danube promised 
also to provide recruits for the Roman armies. Marcus had won 
for Rome a respite on this frontier, and in a.d. 180 he died in 
camp at Vindobona (Vienna). The work of himself and his 
predecessors had been well done, and the structure they had 
raised proved strong enough to survive the disorders of the next 
centur}', and to provide a basis for tlie imperial revival in the 
fourth century a.d. 

The next too years, beginning with the reign of Marcus* son 
Commodus, a man most unlike his father, and with many of the 
characteristics of Nero, is, except for short intervals, a sorry 
period in the history of Rome, a period of steady decline, many 
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disasters, and a long list of ephemeral and often incompetent and 
immoral emperors. After the murder of Commodus (180-193) 
there followed four years of civil war from which Septimius 
Severus, an African by birth, emerged as Emperor. He ruled 
from 193 to 211, dying at York in the latter year, after a vain 
attempt to subdue the Caledonians. In his reign were achieved the 
final consolidations of the Roman frontiers in Britain, Germany, 
the Danube, and Africa; whilst he reorganised the Praetorian 
Guard, and threw both it and the privilege of obtaining cen¬ 
turion’s commissions open to provincials. It was Severus, too, 
who undertook a thorough-going reform of the military road 
system throughout the Empire. Internally, his reign was dis¬ 
tinguished by able finance, and by the maintenance of the 
tradition of good government in the provinces which had been 
laid down in the previous century. Severus’ son and successor, All Creemen 
Caracalla, ruled for six years only; but before his murder in 217 
he achieved the final stage in the emancipation of the provinces 
and the creation of a Roman commonwealth, by enfranchising all 
freemen within the Empire. Several short-lived emperors and a 
long period of anarchy now ensued, which culminated in the 
great crisis of a.d. 256. In that year the Goths invaded the Tiie crisis of 
Balkans, the Alemanni overran the upper Danube lands, the 
. Franks breached the long-secure lower Rhine frontier, and the 
Persians crossed the Euphrates and overran Syria, taking the 
Emperor Valerian (a.d. 253-259) prisoner by treachery. Rome 
was only saved in the East by the unexpectedly powerful inter¬ 
vention of the wealthy merchant city-state of Palmyra, under its 
famous ruler, Zenobia. Things were still bad in the West. The 
S^ons had now begun to raid Britain on a considerable scale, and 
the Goths appeared to be about to occupy the Balkans per¬ 
manently. In A.D. 267 a new emperor, M. Aurelius Claudius, 
showed that Rome was still capable of striking back by inflicting 
^ series of heavy defeats on, and practically annihilating, the 
Gothic armies. The relic he allowed to settle as colonists in the 
l^anube area. 

The next Emperor, Aurelian (270-275), by supreme efforts Aureiian, 
^cceeded in re-establishing the Danube frontier, abandoning 
Dada to do so, subdued Zenobia of Palmyra who had turned 
gainst Rome, and re-established the Roman control of Gaul. 

He was hailed, with justice, as the saviour of the Empire, and was 
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preparing to take the field against the Persians when he, too, was 
assassinated. His successor. Probus, was likewise murdered in 
282, completing a list of eighteen emperors in fifty years, a lai^e 
proportion of whom had met the same fate. Diocletian, who was 
proclaimed by the armies of the East in 284, carried out a great and 
in part successful experiment Believing that no one man could 
adequately supervise the Empire, he set up Maximianus as his co¬ 
ruler, widi My and Africa as his province, whilst Diocletian 
himself remained in the East. In the Danube provinces he estab¬ 
lished Galerius as Casear, and Constantius as Caesar in the 
western provinces, including Britain. The military and civil 
government of the Empire was ably carried on by these four 
under Diocletian’s personal ascendancy until his voluntary re¬ 
tirement in 305. In this period territorial gains were made in the 
East, especially in Armenia, and the Roman frontiers were every¬ 
where re-established. With Diocletian’s retirement, however, 
his system broke down, and a fresh period of civil strife ensued. 
In this Constantine, son of Constantius, was victorious, winning 
the West by the notable victory of the Milvian Bridge near Rome 
(312), driving his last opponent in the East, Lidnius, out of 
Europe in 323, and putting him to death a year later, despite a 
promise of safety. In the years remaining to him (323-337) Con¬ 
stantine ruled ^dendy in a reunited Empire, improving on 
Diocletian’s administrative reforms, and completing the process, 
which absent military emperors had begun, of abandoning Rome as 
capital, and moving to a more easily defensible site at Byzantium, 
rebuilt and made splendid as Constantinople. The building of the 
church of St. Sophia there (rebuilt two centuries later by Justinian) 
symbolises the alliance which Constantine now made with the 
Christian Church. The periodic persecutions to which the 
Church had been subjected for nearly 300 years, though in¬ 
frequent in the latter stages, now gave way to the State support 
and protection of an official religion, whose potency the Emperor 
himself had acknowledged after his victory at the Milvian 
Bridge, and whose sacrament of baptism he received on his death¬ 
bed. With this, and the end of the last successful attempt to 
reunite and hold the empires of the East and West, a new era 
began, in which tlie New Rome was to outshine the Old. 

It remains for us to consider what was the nature of the 
organisation and tlie social and economic life in the provinces, 
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and to consider how Christianity fitted into the scheme of things 
in the second, third, and fourth centuries a.d. A careful reading 
of the New Testament serves, in fact, to throw much light on 
both aspects in the early part of this period. It is clear, especially 
from the account of Paul’s journeys, that we are here dealing 
with an urban civilisation. It is, in fact, the case that almost 
everywhere the Romans were successful in encouraging town life The Urbani»- 
in the provinces, once the frontiers had been made secure. 
will examine this policy in greater detail in connection with 
Britain; here it is enough to state in general terms that where 
towns already existed, they were encouraged, and where they 
did not, they were founded at points most convenient for trading, 
strategic, or governmental purposes. Towns that were not merely 
strategic military camps became normally the urban centres of 
substantial districts. In Gaul tribal centres such as Paris, Soissons, 

Trier, Lyons, and Nimes became substantial towns, as the 
Roman remains still existing there today show, and began to 
rival even more ancient foundations, such as Marseilles. The 
Greek peninsula was of course already full of ancient cities, most 
of which throve. Corinth, and Athens itself, with its magnificent 
temple of Zeus at last completed by the generosity of Hadrian, who 
was a notable connoisseur of Greek art and architecture, Ephesus 
and Antioch in Asia Minor, all recovered much of tlieir ancient 
glory. In the Near East, Egypt, and North Africa, the splendid 
ruins of cities such as Palmyra, Alexandria (now, with its hundreds 
of thousands of inhabitants, second only to Rome, which itself had 
long passed the million mark), and, on the edge of the desert, of 
great frontier cities like Timgad (Thamugadi) and Lambaesis 
Qebel-Aures), with their huge colonnades and markets, bear mute 
witness to the great days of the second and third centuries a.d. In 
all these towns there was some degree of self-government, varying 
from the nominal independence of Atliens or Alexandria, to the 
modest degree of freedom enjoyed by many small cities whose 
population contained few Roman citizens and who had to submit 
to the control of a Roman governor, as did, for example, London 
after the revolt of Boudicca. The basic institutions in all were 
much the same, being modelled on those of Rome, with elected 
magistrates and an assembly of the people. The work-people— 
the majority of whom, in the provinces, were free men—were 
organised into guilds, all of which had to be registered and 
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approved. These guilds appear to have had few points in common 
with mediaeval guilds, their main functions apparently being to 
provide convivial gatherings and death benefits. Industrial life 
throughout the provinces as a whole moved rather sluggishly; the 
Roman Empire was never conspicuous for its industrial enterprise 
or efficiency. Agriculture, on the other hand, was a highly 
organised business; and wealthy men appear to have preferred to 
put their money into land and agriculture than into industry. 
Slavery was much more common on the land than in the cities, 
though from the time of Marcus Aurelius onwards thinking 
Romans turned against slavery, on grounds both of morality and 
economic efficiency, and there was a steady tendency for en¬ 
lightened men to enfranchise their slaves. 

Besides the extensive use of the slave system, the most de¬ 
generate feature of Roman society, both at the capital and in the 
provinces, was the ever-growing tendency to devote an increasing 
proportion of time and money to spectacles of a despicable and 
degenerate kind, from gladiatorial combats to the throwing of 
Christians to the wild beasts. 

Limits of space prevent the illustration of these features 
throughout the numerous Roman provinces; and since this book 
is written in English and directed in the first place to Anglo- 
Saxon readers, the province of Britain has been selected for a 
more detailed examination. The fact that Romanised Britain 
contained much tliat was typical, both in civil and military matters, 
of the provinces, especially the border provinces, may also be 
thought to justify this course. 

The history of tlie Romans in Britain begins with Caesar’s 
invasions of 55 and 54 b.c. Though no permanent conquest 
was at this time made, these invasions meant that Britain was now 
about to be brought fully into the Roman orbit; and the written 
history of Britain likewise begins w'ith Caesar. The real conquest 
of Britain was begun in a.d. 43 in the reign of Claudius and 
completed, as we have already seen, under Agricola, forty years 
later; and Britain was continuously occupied by Romans from 
that date until some time after a.d. 400. The exact date of the 
withdrawal of the last Roman troops is not known with certainty; 
but despite the lists of troops, of doubtful date, provided in the 
Notitia Dignitatum”, which itself dates from a.d. 432, it seems 
probable tliat the last Roman troops left Britain about a.d. 407, 
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called away to protect Rome itself from the Gothic invaders. 

The 360 or so years of Roman occupation fall conveniently into 
periods. The first century was mainly that of conquest, the 
second was that of the establishment of stable frontiers and the 
organisation of effective military arrangements, together with 
the consolidation of Roman civilising forces. The third century, 
from about a.d. 200-280, was the golden age of peace, prosperity, 
and plenty, which came rather later in Britain, one of the last 
provinces to be organised, than in other provinces of the Empire. 

Finally, from about a.d. 280 onwards through the fourth century, 
occurs the decline and eventual dissolution. During this last 
stage Roman and Briton alike had to struggle fiercely against 
infiltration and invasion. Chief among these invaders were the 
Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, and in the far north the Piets and the 
Scots. All of these combined in a great raid in a.d. 367 which The Raid of 
desolated Britain from end to end; and from this time on tliere 
came a gradual crumbling of the defences and institutions of 
Roman Britain. 

In studying the nature of the Roman occupation and romanisa- 
tion of Britain it is clear that the relatively barren and sparsely 
populated uplands of the North and West must be considered 
separately from the more thickly populated and more cultivated 
South and East. The North and West were largely military, the 
South and East largely civilian. The civilian half was predomin¬ 
antly and prosperously agricultural, but contained also a number 
of fairly large towns, which represent quite well most of the 
types of urban centre to be found in the various provinces of the 
Empire. Besides Londinium, which was important as a strategic, 
commercial, and tribal centre, as well as a river crossing, there 
was one town, Verulamium (St. Albans), which was a “muni- 
cipium ”, with a highly developed system of local government; 
four “coloniae**—Camulodunum (Colchester), Lindum (Lin¬ 
coln), Eboracum (York), and Glevum (Gloucester)—which 
were mainly military settlements, with the ordinary system of 
local government found in all the provinces; a number of urban 
centres which seem to have been centres of tribal government; a 
few towns with special functions, such as Dubrae (Dover), the 
port of entry from the Continent, and Aquae Sulis (Bath), a spa 
then as later; and finally a considerable number of “villas”, the 
ruins of some hundreds of which have been brought to light. 
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Hardly any of these latter, in fact, fully correspond with the 
Roman legal definition of a villa, which in Roman law was some¬ 
thing akin to the mediaeval manor, being the dwelling of the 
lord at the centre of an estate cultivated for his benefit, in the 
case of the Roman villa, by slaves. Of those marked on modem 
ordnance survey maps of England, many are merely small 
country houses, farms, or buildings whose function cannot be 
clearly traced. Britain was not, in fact, organised on a kind of 
feudal basis with the villa as the unit, the forerunner of the 
mediaeval manor. Throughout the whole occupation the Romans 
did not deviate from their common provincial practice of leaving 
to the local inhabitants their own customs, institutions, and 
governing families, as well as their gods, so long as the inhabi¬ 
tants behaved themselves. Towns such as Venta Belgarum 
(Winchester), Sorbiodunum (Salisbury), Calleva Atrebatum 
(Silchester), Dumovaria (Dorchester), and Isca Dumnoniorum 
(Exeter) were, in fact, tribal centres administering substantial 
tracts of territory, sometimes as large as a modem county. The 
administrative body was the “ordo’*, or town council; and the 
Romans spared no pains to encourage important local men to 
serve on these councils and play their part in local government, 
subject only to Roman supervision in essential matters. The 
nature of their functions and relationship with the Roman 
authority is hinted at in an interesting manner in the inscription 
found in Hadrian’s Wall which explains how the “ordo” of Isca 
Dumnoniorum (Exeter) in south-west England had contributed 
to the expense of building this large-scale national defence work 
in the north. 

The civilian area of Roman Britain was unevenly influenced 
by Roman civilisation. The influence was presumably greatest 
in the towns and in the areas which today contain most remains 
of villas. ^ These areas were the Home Counties, Hampshire, 
Lincolnshire, the Cotswolds, Shropshire, and especially round 
the two great towns of Verulamium and Camulodunum. It is 
generally believed by historians of Roman Britain that the degree 
of Romanisation in the towns was very considerable. We know 
from Tacitus Life of Agricola” that after less than half a century 
of occupation the upper classes were speaking Latin, and it is 
quite possible to believe, from the evidence of scribbled inscrip¬ 
tions by masons, potters, and other workmen, that even work- 
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people and servants commonly spoke, and could even write, 

Latin. In the towns architecture, too, was largely Roman, at 
least as far as the main public buildings go, though of course 
with local variations to suit a variety of materials and conditions. 

The villas scattered about the countryside were naturally made 
to suit the climate, so that the Italian or Greek type of house, 
with its central courtyard and open colonnades, was com¬ 
paratively rare in Britain. The corridor house, often shaped like 
the letter L, was more common; but all types of house showed 
Roman techniques (central heating, tessellated pavements) and 
decoration. Even in fairly remote villages Roman influences 
gradually penetrated; Roman tiles, for example, were often used 
for village roofs. 

In religion, the Romans pursued their tactful policy of equating 
Roman deities with the local gods, and on the whole great 
tolerance was shown. When Christians and Jews were perse¬ 
cuted by the Romans, it was almost always for political reasons, 
since their loyalty was suspect and they were commonly accused 
of holding illegal assemblies. As a result of their own secrecy and 
the ignorance of the Roman populace, they were also accused of 
revolting practices. In the later days of the Empire, when perse¬ 
cution, apart from brief resurgences such as that under Julian in 
the middle of the fourth century a.d., had practically ceased, it is 
certain, from archaeological discoveries, that Christian worship 
was commonly practised in Britain in basilica-type buildings. 

Roman influence in government was limited by the desire not 
to undertake any unnecessary and expensive responsibilities, and 
by the practical policy followed everywhere by the Romans of 
interfering as little as possible with local customs and administra¬ 
tion. The nature of this influence has already been noted, the 
only doubtful points remaining still to be cleared up being the 
extent of the rural area attached to a “colonia”, and the degree 
to which the “ordo*’ of an urban tribal centre administered the 
tribal area. At the highest level of government, Britain until 
A.D. 210 formed only one province. It was then divided into 
Britannia inferior and superior (south and north). In 297 it was 
further divided into four provinces, and finally, in the early 
fifth century, into five. 

The military area of Roman Britain can most conveniently be The Military 
considered under two headings: Wales, and the northern border 
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between England and Scotland. The work of Frontinus and 
Agricola in subduing and organising the defence of these two 
areas between a.d. 77 and 83 has already been briefly examined. 
The foundations which they laid in Wales and on the Welsh 
border, with the network of closely inter-related advance-post 
garrisons, independent of, but in serious emergency rapidly 
supported by the strategic reserve at Deva (Chester) and Isca 
(Caerleon), worked extremely well, and remained basically un¬ 
altered for three centuries. The two legionary bases were joined 
by the usual all-weather strategic road. 

The military arrangements established in the north at this time 
under^'ent considerable modification. It soon became obvious 
that the system of scattered garrisons would not be effective 
against the more numerous and aggressive tribes of the northern 
highlands. The method of a defensive wall, extensively em¬ 
ployed on the Rhine and the Danube, was now introduced on the 
Scottish border. There were two walls, the older, more impor¬ 
tant, and more permanent wall first erected between 122 and 127, 
in the reign of Hadrian, and therefore called Hadrian’s Wall; 
and tlie more northerly and less permanent wall of Antoninus 
Pius, built about a.d. 140 and abandoned about a.d. 180. The 
idea of this second wall seems to have been to take advantage of 
the much narrower line between the Clyde and the Forth; 
but the wall, which was a much less solid affair than the more 
southerly one, and was chiefly of turf, proved to be untenable 
because of the numerous wild tribes enclosed in the area between 
the two walls. The events proved that they could not be sub¬ 
dued, and they were a constant threat to communications, which 
were maintained by a single road between the two walls. 
After A.D. 180 Hadrian’s Wall became the permanent frontier 
demarcation. It was also meant as an obstacle in the path of 
raiding parties and as a fortified post of observation. It had a 
narrow road along the top, capable of use only by small observa¬ 
tion patrols; tlie main communication laterally along the seventy- 
mile line between tlie Solway and the Tyne being a normal 
military road on the south side. The strategic reserve was left, 
as in Agricola s day, at York. From York military roads ran to 
Stanwix and Halton, with branch roads to other forts on the 
wall. There were seventeen of these forts, and about fifty so- 
called mile-castles”. The wall was sirengtliened by a ditch in 
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front, and by a larger ditch, with mounds, behind the wall. The 
military road ran between this more southerly ditch and the wall 
itself. The forts at each end were Wallsend on the Tyne, and 
Bowness at the western end. The main interest of this wall, 
perhaps, is that since, unlike the contemporary European walls, 
it was built in stone instead of timber, it provides us with a 
lasting example of a Roman frontier defence system. 

It remains now to consider two things: the early history of Early 
Christianity in the Empire as a whole, and the reasons for the 
decay of the Empire. The earliest history of the Christian 
Church after the death of Christ must be based on the Acts of the 
Apostles and on the letters of Paul. The letters of Paul addressed 
to various churches had by a.d. 90 been collected, and the 
collection was already well known. From that time the col¬ 
lection has proved to be the most influential in all history, and 
has decisively influenced millions of men far apart in time, place, 
and spirit. 

From the early days of Christian endeavour has come down the 
ancient tradition that Paul and Peter were imprisoned and exe¬ 
cuted under Nero at Rome. In the Acts of the Apostles it is stated 
that Paul continued two years teaching and preaching to all 
comers at Rome. There is some evidence that he may then have 
passed for a time into Spain. Clement, Bishop of Rome circa 
A.D. 88—97, writing a letter to the Corinthians, hints as much, 
and uses the persecution and martyrdom of Peter and Paul, and of 
numerous other unnamed men and women, to point the reproof 
which he administers in the letter to the quarrelsome Corinthians. 
This was almost certainly the persecution of the Cliristians under 
Nero in a.d. 64, when the Emperor was desirous to divert from 
himself the suspicion of the multitude that he had deliberately 
fired Rome. Tacitus gives in his “Annals" (Book 15) a full and 
circumstantial account of the fire, which destroyed two-thirds of 
the city, and of the cunning way in which Nero, by arranging 
the persecution and spectacular and horrible martyrdom of 
Christians, made use of the ignorant detestation in which the 
Roman mob already held Christians, on the ground of their 
alleged infamous practices. Many later writers confirm this 
ancient tradition, and the “Liber Pontificalis" (biographies of the 
popes), written in the seventh century but based on much earlier 
materials, gives the place of Peter’s burial as the Vatican field. 
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where Nero’s gardens stood and where the martyrdoms took 
place. Important archaeological excavations in search of the 
tomb of St. Peter have recently been reported from Rome as 
taking place in the precincts of St, Peter’s itself. Paul was 
buried after his execution near the Via Ostiensis—that is, on the 
road to the port of Ostia. 

It seems desirable at this point to ask what is the nature of the 
Early Christian documentary evidence in early Christian history. The normal 
Documents century A.D. was the papyrus roll 

(biblion), and early Christians came to refer to their writings by 
the plural form “biblia”, from which comes the modem word 
bible. In the second and third centuries a.d. most pagan writings 
continued to be written in this inconvenient form; Christians, 
however, as early as the second century a.d. were making con¬ 
siderable use of the more convenient “codex”, or leaved book. 
The earliest extant piece of such a codex is the tiny fragment of 
papyrus leaf of the Gospel of St. John, dating from the first half 
of the second century a.d., found, by the sort of romantic accident 
by which so many famous ancient manuscripts have come to 
light, among a miscellaneous pile of Egyptian papyri at the 
John Rylands Library in Manchester in 1935. Later, papyms was 
superseded by the more durable vellum. The Emperor Constan¬ 
tine wrote a letter in a.d. 332 to the Church historian Eusebius 
which may be taken as evidence in support of this. In the letter 
he instructed Eusebius to have made fifty vellum copies of the 
Scriptures; and in connection with this it is perhaps worth 
noting that the two famous extant codices, Codex Vaticanus and 
Codex Sinaiticus, are fourth-century copies of the Scriptures on 
vellum. The Codex Vaticanus has been at Rome in the Vatican 
library since before 1475, when the library was first catalogued, 
except for the years 1809-1815, when it was at Paris. The Codex 
Sinaiticus was discovered and saved from destruction in romantic 
and almost miraculous circumstances by Tischendorf in the 
ancient monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, part of it in 
1844, part on a second visit in 1859. The fourth-century date of 
these manuscripts, as of most ancient manuscripts, is largely 
fixed by the style of the handwriting. 

The story of Christianity in the fourth century, including the 
origins of monasticism, the missionary work among the bar¬ 
barian tribes, and the organisation of the Church and develop- 
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ment of doctrine, are all dealt with in a later chapter. It is 
sufficient to say here of the second and third centuries that the 
development of Christianity was steady, though temporarily 
checked here and there by persecution. There early appeared an 
embryonic ecclesiastical organisation, dioceses were created, and 
a hierarchy of deacons, priests, and bishops, each with his 
prescribed religious functions, came into existence. By the time 
of Constantine, the Church received belated State recogni¬ 
tion because the Emperor found it expedient to recognise and 
use a religion to which probably half his subjects were devoted, 
and to hold office in the Christian Church had become a career. 

At the end of the fourth century, with Theodosius, Christianity 
became the State religion, and pagan beliefs and practices became 
in their turn illegal and were persecuted. Churchmen became 
permanently subjected to all the material temptations which have 
afflicted the official branches of the Christian Church from that 
time to this. Church and State, and the officials of botli, became 
inextricably mixed, and confusion and argument as to their re¬ 
spective functions and powers have brought persistent and bitter 
conflicts throughout mediaeval and modem times. 

Pagans of the fifth century ascribed the decline of the Roman 
Empire to the disloyalty of the Christians. This charge was 
effectively countered by Augustine in his “De civitate dei”, and 
cannot be taken seriously by the modern historian. A variety of Cau^ofthe 
causes have since been alleged; but it is certain that no single 
cause can be found sufficiently potent to destroy such an Empire. 

The causes of its decline and fall must, then, be sought in the 
many weaknesses which have been pointed out in the course of 
this chapter. Among them may be mentioned, by way of re¬ 
capitulation, economic causes such as the undue reliance on slave 
labour, and the lack of interest in industrial organisation and 
development and in scientific techniques and theory other than 
those of war and architecture. Then there were, in addition 
to slavery, other moral causes, such as the growing laziness 
of the proletariat, and the decline of family life. The addiction 
to “bread and games”—that is, State support—and constant at¬ 
tendance at the gladiatorial games and other spectacular but de¬ 
generate and, in the case of the persecution of the Christians, 
singularly horrible and inhuman amusements, sapped the vitality 
of the people, especially at Rome, but in most of the provinces as 
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well. The effect of these practices on the upper classes was 
often ruinous, since it was they who were called on to pay the 
piper. Many of the best families at Rome and in the provinces 
were ruined by tliis tradition of futile and vicious liberality; 
and the relaxing of the traditional strictness of the ancient 
Roman family life, especially with regard to the sanctity of 
marriage, and the growing frequency of divorce, contributed to 
the ruin. Racial degeneration, too, played its part. It is true that 
fresh blood often gave an impetus to certain aspects of imperial 
affairs—as, for example, in the case of the Illyrian emperors from 
Diocletian onwards—but the dilution of the good Roman stock 
eventually became serious, especially at Rome itself, which 
became thoroughly cosmopolitan in its population and manners. 
Already in the first century a.d. Tacitus speaks of Rome in the 
days of Nero as a place “where from all directions all things 
scandalous and shameful meet and become fashionable”. To this 
degeneracy was added depopulation in the provinces and in 
Italy itself by the plague brought by the armies of the East 
in the second century a.d. —the plague which had already caused 
the decline of a great Chinese empire—and by malaria, which 
remained until modern times a threat to all who ventured among 
the marshes south of Rome, as many a German army found to its 
cost in the Middle Ages. And finally, there was the political 
factor, the frequent civil wars brought about by the elective 
nature of the imperial throne. Such weaknesses as these, then, 
had before the end of the fourth century a.d. already brought 
about so extensive a military, economic, and social decline, that 
the frontiers could in the end no longer be held, and the bar¬ 
barian masses which had been long awaiting their opportunity, 
broke them down and destroyed the organisation, but not the 
traditions, of Rome. 
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THE DARK AGES—FROM THE SACK OF 
ROME TO THE REFOUNDING OF THE 
WESTERN EMPIRE UNDER CHARLE¬ 
MAGNE 

INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 

There was no sudden collapse of the Roman Empire. It was the 
result of a long process of internal decay and external pressure 
and infiltration, and was not complete until sixty-six years after 
the sack of Rome by the Goths in a.d. 410. The collapse was 
followed by the establishment of a number of barbarian king¬ 
doms in the previously Roman provinces. It was the Goths, 
who had been checked and conciliated by Aurelian in a.d. 275, 
who now, in a.d. 375, themselves subjected to intolerable 
pressure from the fearsome Hunnish riders from the northern 
steppes, broke through the Roman frontiers, and sought shelter 
across the Danube. The movement of the East and West Goths 
produced similar movements among adjacent barbarian tribes. 
The Visigoths (West Goths) marched on Constantinople, slaying 
the Emperor Valens at Adrianople in a.d. 378; and Valens 
successor, Theodosius, was compelled to allow them to settle in 
Thrace, and their cousins, the Ostrogoths (East Goths), in Asia 
Minor, on condition of becoming imperial allies and maintaining 
an army for the use of Rome. Theodosius ( 379 “ 395 ) 
emperor to unite the eastern and western parts of the Empire, 
and on his death Arcadius his elder and Honorius his younger 
son took the East and West respectively. Their history now 
becomes distinct, the Western Empire lingering on only until 
A.D. 476, the Eastern surviving, after extraordinary vicissitudes 
of fortune, until A.D. 1453. 

It was the Goths under Alaric who sacked Rome in 410; but 
other barbarian movements on the grand scale were simul¬ 
taneously in progress. The Vandals and Suevi proceeded by way 
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of Gaul into Spain, and the former finally, after a twenty-year 
interval, into North Africa. They were followed by the Franks 
into Gaul, and by the Burgundians, first into Alsace, and then 
thirty years later into the territory which took their name. The 
Angles, Saxons, and Jutes were raiding the south-eastern shores 
of Britain, whilst the Slavs were moving westwards into Germany. 

These movements continued for two centuries, and produced 
short-lived Visigothic kingdoms in Gaul and Spain, and another 
short-lived but more substantial kingdom under Theodoric the 
Ostrogoth in Italy. The Vandal kingdom in North Africa lasted 
over a century until Justinian crushed it, as he did the Ostrogoths 
of Italy. The Huns, the most feared and terrible of all the bar¬ 
barian peoples, ravaged far and wide, but made no permanent 
settlements. The period until Justinian’s accession at Con¬ 
stantinople, and his attempt to reunite the East and West, was 
filled by three important developments. The first was the creation 
of a powerful Frankish State under Clovis, which became the first 
of the barbarian states to adopt Athanasian as opposed to Arian 
Christianity, and was destined to become a main support of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The second was Theodoric's attempt 
to create a united Italy, which failed, largely because of religious 
differences between his Arian Ostrogoths and the Catholic 
Italians; and the third was the completion of the conquest of 
southern and eastern England by the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. 

Meanwhile, Christianity had during these years been making 
rapid and important strides, despite the conflict between Arians 
and Athanasians (or Roman Catholics), whom neither Emperors, 
Popes, nor Bishops could reconcile. The controversy centred 
in Alexandria, where the teachings of Arius, that Christ was of 
different substance from God the Father, were violently opposed 
by Bishop Athanasius, who maintained that God the Fatlier and 
Christ were of the same substance. The eastern parts of the 
Empire were always more inclined to Arianism than the western, 
where it was finally stamped out. Chapter 7 concludes with an 
account of the development of monasticism from St. Anthony in 
Egypt in the third century a.d. to St. Benedict with his new 
rule in the monastery of Monte Cassino early in the sixth century, 
with a hint of its later development, together with an account 
of the organisation and work of the early Christian Church. 
This calls for mention of missionary work, of the definition of 
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doctrine by the great Councils of the Church (Nicaea 325, 
Constantinople 381, Ephesus 431 and Chalcedon 451) and of the 
growing supremacy of the Bishop of Rome, who from the time 
of Leo I, the Great (440-4(51), onwards, can properly be called 
Pope. Not only the Franks, but all the Teutonic invaders 
except the Lombards finally turned to Rome. 

Mention of the Lombards takes us ahead of our theme, for their 
invasion of Italy did not take place until A.D. 568, before which 
year many things had happened. The first is the attempt of Jus¬ 
tinian, Emperor at Constantinople from A.D. 527 to 5(55, to reunite 
the Eastern and Western Empires. He succeeded in reconOTering 
North Africa from the Vandals, Italy from the Ostrogoths, and 
southern Spain from the Visigoths; but Gaul under the Franks 
he dared not touch, whilst the threat from Persia, and his own 
colossal domestic and architectural extravagance, largely offset 
his successes in Africa, Italy, and Spain. His most enduring 
achievement proved in the long run to be his legal reforms. 

Three years after Justinian’s death, the Lombards overran much 
of Italy, and dominated it until subjugated by Charlemagne as 
protector of the Roman Church. A hint of future events was 
given by the intervention of the Franks on behalf of the Pope 
against the Lombards as early as 585. The ravages of the Lom¬ 
bards were bewailed and opposed by Pope Gregory I, the Great 
(a.d. 590-604); and it was some of the Benedictine monks whom 
he had settled at Rome after the Lombards had sacked Monte 
Cassino, who began the conversion of England to Roman 
Christianity—though the work of Irish monks such as Sts. 
Columba and Aidan in Scotland and northern England, and Sts. 
Columban and Gall in France and Switzerland must not be 
forgotten. 

An account of the completion of the Anglo-Saxon conquest of 
Britain, and of the conversion of the conquerors to Christianity, 
rounds off this Chapter 8, 

A series of events of comparable significance and even wider 
scope is next considered. This is the appearance of Mohammed 
and Mohammedanism, the expansion of the movement, and its 
effects on the Mediterranean and European world, and especially 
on the Eastern Empire. This chapter shows how a great religious 
leader appeared in Arabia, and by his personality and doctrines 
converted the warlike but unorganised and undisciplined tribes 
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into one of the most effective instruments of conquest the world 
has seen. Within a century of the death of Mohammed, Persia, 
Egypt, North Africa, many of the Mediterranean islands, Spain, 
and in the Middle East territories reaching to the borders of China 
and into Afghanistan and northern India had been conquered, 
despite civil wars within the Mohammedan ranks. These civil 
wars appear to have had little effect on the continued expansion 
of Mohammedanism, and it was only the vigorous defence of 
Constantinople itself by Leo the Isaurian in 717, and the decisive 
check received at the hands of Charles Martel at Tours in 
central France in 732, which prevented the Mohammedans from 
over-running much of Europe as well. 

The period of major conquests was now nearly over, not to be 
resumed until the mantle of Mohammed was donned by the 
Turks. Meanwhile, a few more Mediterranean islands were 
taken, especially Crete and Sicily; but the main interest from the 
latter part of the eighth century onwards is the wonderful 
flowering of Mohammedan culture, which began under Harun 
al-Rashid, and eventually penetrated through Spain and Sicily 
into mediaeval Europe, where it helped to bring about an early 
Renaissance. 

In the ninth century the Mediterranean and Western world was 
dominated by three empires; the ancient eastern Roman Empire, 
which had just managed to survive the Mohammedan assaults, 
with heavy losses in Asia Minor, Egypt, North Africa, and the 
Mediterranean, and was also threatened by Slavs and Magyars 
from the Danube; the new Frankish empire of Charlemagne, 
powerful but short-lived; and the Arab Empire itself, the largest 
in extent since Rome at the height of her power. Internal strife 
among the Mohammedans, and a revival of the Eastern Empire 
under Basil I, founder in 867 of a new dynasty, and a second 
revival under Basil II (963-1025), enabled the Eastern Empire 
more or less to hold its own against both Mohammedans and 
Slavs. 



CHAPTER 7 

The Barbarian Inheritors of the Empire - Goths, Vandals, Franks, 
and Saxons, and the Expansion of Christianity, 

The collapse of the Roman Empire was not sudden. We have 
already seen that there were many long-standing and deep-rooted 
internal causes of an economic, social, and political character. 
The Nature of These go far to explain the ultimate collapse of the Roman 
Empire; but it is nevertheless true that the coup de gr^ce was 
nvasions administered by external enemies. “Coup’^ is hardly the right 

word, since here, too, it is not a question of a sudden attack, 
but of a long process of infiltration. Many tribes and races were 
involved, and their relationship with Rome varies from peaceful 
mingling and even alliance, as for example in the case of some of 
the Christianised Goths, to brutal and barbarous raids and pillage 
in the case of the Huns. 

The earliest serious attacks were made by Teutonic tribes of 
Goths in the middle of the third century a.d., during the period 
of Roman weakness; and it was Gothic tribes which began a new 
period of infiltration about 375 A.D. Augustus* decision to aban¬ 
don the attempt to conquer and civilise Germany at the beginning 
of the first century a.d. was one of the most fateful in Roman 
history. To leave the Teutonic peoples to multiply in their forest 
homes meant a constant and growing threat to the Roman 
frontier. Some indication of the nature of the danger was given 
in the third century a.d. In 250 the Goths, having come, it is 
supposed, from Scandinavia by way of Prussia and the Ukraine, 
broke through the frontiers, and had to be bought off. In the 
reign of Valerian, 253-260, the barbarians overran much of the 
Early Attacks Empire. The Fraiiks invaded Gaul, the Alemanni (Suevi) 
ravaged Italy up to the walls of Rome, from which they were 
repulsed, and the Goths, operating both by land and sea, ravaged 
Greece and threatened Italy. The revival of imperial power 
under Aurelian (270-275) and his successors brought relief. 
With the Goths he made a treaty of friendship, faithfully kept by 
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both sides, and allowed them to occupy the province of Dacia, 
on the north side of the Danube. With his cordial encourage¬ 
ment a process of intermarriage and assimilation began. The 
Alemanni were less fortunate. The Emperor drove them out of 
Italy, and subjected them to total and irretrievable defeat. For 
just 100 years after the death of Aurelian, Rome was successful 
in holding the barbarians at bay. 

The storm broke at last in the East, where, in a.d. 375, the 
Goths began a series of movements which spread far and wide 
among the barbarian peoples in contact with the Roman Empire. 

These movements lasted down to the end of tlie sixth century, 
and created a new Europe. The main cause of tlie movements Tiie Hum 
was that the Huns, a wild and warlike nomadic people from the 
northern Asiatic steppes, who had been thwarted by an imperial 
revival in China in their attempt to subdue that country, had 
turned westwards. Having crossed the great plains and rivers of 
southern Russia, these fast-moving and deadly horsemen over¬ 
ran the lands north and north-west of the Black Sea, and drove 
the Goths who had settled there and along the Danube in the 
Roman province of Dacia helter-skelter in all directions, but 
especially across the Danube into the comparative security of the 
Roman Empire. This movement of the East and West Goths— 
two branches of the same tribe which had become separate as a 
result of the necessity for dividing their forces, one for each side 
of the river, in their original advance from northern Europe 
down the Volga—now produced instantaneous, far-reaching, and 
cumulative pressure among the numerous Germanic tribes 
whose homes were in the great square of country between the 
Rhine and Danube rivers. The result was a vast mass movement 
across the imperial frontiers to relieve the pressure, a movement 
which the depleted resources and population of the already 
decadent Roman Empire were quite unable to check. Soon not 
only the Goths, but the Vandals in Hungary, the Lombards on the 
Elbe river, the Franks on the Lower Rhine, and tlie Saxons from 
the North German plains were compelled by direct or indirect 
pressure to move. The first to pass into the Empire in large The GoUa 
numbers were the semi-Romanised and Christianised Goths, 
who for the last 100 years had been in close contact with the 
Romans across the Danube. The Ostrogoths or East Goths had 
been largely destroyed and scattered by the Huns; the Visigoths 
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or West Goths now implored the Emperor Valens to permit them 
to cross the Danube and seek shelter in Thrace. Permission was 
granted, and a large host of Visigoths crossed the river. Entirely 
dependent at first on the Roman administration for supplies, 
they were subjected to gross maltreatment and spoliation by 
venal governors. Fierce disputes were followed by the march of 
the Visigothic warriors on Constantinople in 378. The Emperor 
led an army against them, but was decisively defeated near 
Adrianople with the loss of his own life and the destruction of two- 
thirds of his army. This fatal disaster may be considered^ as 
marking the beginning of the dissolution of the Roman Empire, 
though the situation was for the moment redeemed by the wise 
compromise made by Theodosius, Valens’ successor in the eastern 
half of the Empire. He made an agreement with the Goths, 
whereby the Visigoths were allowed to settle in Thrace, which in 
any case had been largely desolated and was urgently in need of 
population and cultivation, and the remnant of the Ostrogoths in 
Phrygia and Lydia. They were recognised as “foederati” or 
allies of die Empire, and required to maintain an army of 40,000 
in the field; an army which by its power and arrogance soon 
showed itself as a potential threat to, rather than a support of, the 
Empire. 

Theodosius, the last great emperor before the dissolution of the 
Empire of die West, ruled from 379 to 395, and after his defeat 
of Eugenius, who had usurped the throne in the West after the 
murder of Valentinian II, he was gladly recognised as ruler of 
both East and West—the last emperor to be master of the whole 
Roman world. His triumph was short-lived, for he died in the 
following year. The importance of Theodosius, apart from his 
military and political successes, is to be found in his alliance with 
the Christian Church. He strongly reaffirmed the connection 
betv^een Church and State, proliibiting pagan worship, and 
supporting the decisions of the Second General Council of the 
Church at Constantinople in 381. By this Council the Nicene 
Creed was completed and accepted, and Rome was given first, 
Constantinople second, Alexandria and Antioch third and fourth 
place among tlie sees. The seal was set upon the greatness of the 
Church when Theodosius accepted the reproaches of Ambrose, 
Archbishop of Milan, on account of the ferocious massacre of 
those who had risen against tlie Emperor in Thessalonica, and 
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humbly and with bitter contrition did public penance. The 
death of Theodosius in 395 marks the end of the joint empire. 

The eastern portion of it passed to his elder son, Arcadius, the 
western to his younger son, Honorius, and from this time on¬ 
wards the history of the two sections becomes ever more 
divergent. The weakness of the West is shown by Honorius* 
retirement from Rome in 402, and the adoption of Ravenna, secure 
at the end of its causeway in the marshes, as his residence and 
capital in 404. From this time on until the middle of the eighth 
century Ravenna replaced Rome as the capital of tlie rulers of 
Italy. The history of the Eastern and Western Empires now The Division 
becomes separate. The Western lingers on half-heartedly until fni^E^stTn? 
the barbarian war-leader Odoacer puts an end to it in 476. The West 
Eastern Empire, on the contrary, though its fortunes vary and its 
rulers are sometimes weak and decadent, proves itself to be one of 
the most stable of political institutions, surviving until the sack 
of its capital by the Turks in 1453. revivals of the 

Western Empire, on the other hand—that by Charlemagne in 
800, and that by the Saxon house in 918—were, as we shall 
later see, in the first case short-lived, and in both cases not Roman 
at all. 

We must now trace briefly the main movements of the Ger¬ 
manic peoples which broke up the Western Empire. It will be 
convenient first to consider the period to the fall of Rome in 410. 

The Goths still seemed to be the greatest threat to the Empire, iim Gotiis 
In 395, angry at the failure of Arcadius to maintain the payments 
to their leader Alaric, tliey ravaged Macedonia and Greece, 
and settled for a time in eastern Illyricum, of which the Eastern 
Emperor nominated Alaric as master-general. Dissatisfied with 
this reward, Alaric invaded Italy in 400 and ravaged it until 
defeated in 403 by Stilicho. Stilicho, one of the ablest of 
barbarian generals and statesmen, was a Vandal by birth, and had 
been supreme commander of the Roman forces in the West since 
385. When Theodosius died, he nominated Stilicho as guardian StJidio 
of his sons Arcadius and Honorius. He proved to be a faithful 
and loyal guardian, intervening against the tyrannous minister 
Rufinus in the East, suppressing a revolt in Africa, and finally 
checking the invasion of Alaric’s Goths in Italy. Honorius held 
a triumph at Rome in 404 in honour of the defeat of the Goths, 
hut spoilt the effect of this gesture by abandoning Rome and 
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taking up his residence at Ravenna in the same year. In 406 
Stilicho defeated another invading army of Goths, but in 408 
he fell a victim to the jealousy of Honorius and his favourites, 
and was murdered, Alaric immediately took advantage of this 
criminal and foolish act to invade Italy again. Rome was three 
times besieged, whilst Honorius shut Idmself in Ravenna; and at 
last, on 24th August, a.d. 410, traitors opened one of the gates 
of the city to the Goths. Rome was sacked and pillaged with 
great brutality, tliough Christian Churches and property, and 
those seeking shelter within them, were largely spared. It was 
tile opinion of Gibbon that the sack was much less fearful than 
that by the Catholic imperialists in 1527; and the destruction 
wrought by the Vandals in 455 and the Normans in 1083 was 
likewise probably more severe. The Goths remained only six 
days in Rome, and passed into southern Italy, where Alaric died 
when on tlie point of invading Sicily. The downfall of the 
Eternal City which was sounded by the Gothic trumpets on that 
fatal day has been celebrated by Gibbon in a memorable sentence. 
"Eleven hundred and sixty-tliree years after the foundation of 
Rome, the imperial dty, which had subdued and civilized so 
considerable a part of mankind, was delivered to the licentious 
fury of the tribes of Germany and Scytliia”. 

Whilst these momentous events were happening in Italy, 
other barbarian tribes were on the move. Vandals and Suevi, 
subjected in Germany to pressure by the Franks, and favoured 
by the freezing of the Rhine and the withdrawal of Roman 
garrisons, successfully crossed into Gaul in the winter of 406- 
407. Till 409 they ravaged the country, and then crossed into 
Spain. For twenty years they lived on the wealth of Spain, and 
founded two kingdoms, tliat of the Vandals in the south and west, 
that of the Suevi in the nortli-west; until in 429, impelled by the 
desire for further plunder, and pressed by the Visigoths, the 
Vandals crossed into North Africa. In Gaul, the Franks, chief 
among them the Salian Franks, had already occupied much of the 
northern part of the country. The Burgundians, too, had taken up 
their position in Alsace, from which tliirty years later they were to 
occupy tlie province to which they gave their name. Meanwhile, 
from along the Nortli Sea coast and the Frisian islands, Angles, 
Saxons and Jutes were already raiding south-eastern Britain, 
from which Roman troops had been steadily withdrawn since 
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401, and whose inhabitants had been released from their allegiance 
and told to protect themselves. And finally, into the lands left 
vacant by the migration of the German tribes westwards, Slav 
tribes were moving, to be a thorn in the side of the Germans 
from that day to this. 

This, then, was the situation reached at the time of the fall of 
Rome in 410. During the following sixty-six y^rs the move¬ 
ment of the barbarians continues unabated, reaching its peak in 
the meteoric career of Attila and his Huns and culminating in the 
destruction of the Empire of the West in 476. The Eastern 
Empire, on the contrary, flourishes, whilst the Christian Church, 
and especially the Catholic Church of Rome, emerges to take 
over the influence of the Western Empire, and is highly successful 
in converting the barbarians, though at first to Arianism rather 
than Catholicism. The history of the Church since its official 
recognition by Constantine until 476 will be given later in this 

chapter. , , . r 

The Goths were in this period, and remained until the rise of 

the Franks, the most active and powerful among the Germanic “ 
tribes. After the death of Alaric they passed under the leadership 
of his brother-in-law, Athaulf, husband of a sister of Honorius, 
and crossed into southern Gaul, where they founded the kingdom 
of Toulouse. This remained as a Visigothic kingdom, in practice 
independent, although nominally subject at first to the Emperor, 
until it was overrun by the Franks in the sixth century. Other 
Visigothic bands founded a Christian kingdom of Spain, which 
survived till its subjection by the Mohammedans from North 
Africa early in the eighth century. The Vandals, tlius driven from 
Spain, crossed to North Africa under their rutliless leader Gensenc 
(or Gaiseric) in 429. The struggle was hard and long, and by the 
time Carthage was captured in 439, the ruin of Roman Africa, long 
threatened as a result of internal strife and economic decay, was 
complete. Genseric and the Vandals now turned their attention to 
piracy, and became the terror of the western Mediterranean coasts 
and islands. Their most notorious exploit was the sack of Rome 
in 455, in which the Emperor Valentinian was killed, and the 
barbarities of the Goths in 410 were far exceeded. 

Other movements in these years were those of the Burgundians 
from Alsace into the Rhone valley in 443, the Alemanni moving 
into Alsace to take their place, and of the Angles, Saxons, and 
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Jutes, who began their permanent conquest and occupation of 
TTie Huns in Britain not later than 449. Most devastating, however, though of 
Gaul and Italy 5}jort duration, was the incursion of the Huns under their famous 
leader Attila into Gaul and Italy between the years 450 and 453. 
Roman arms won their last notable victory under their last great 
general, Aetius, when in 451 the Huns were decisively defeated 
in the battle known variously as the Battle of Chalons, Troyes 
or the “Catalaunian Fields”. The brunt of the battle and the 
glory of victory fell largely on the Visigoths, whose king was 
slain in the battle; but they failed to press home their advantage, 
and Attila was able to retire across the Rhine, to recuperate in his 
own Pannonian stronghold by the Danube. In 452 they were 
out again, ravaging northern Italy, and were only diverted from 
Rome as a result of superstition and the bold and persuasive con¬ 
duct of Pope Leo I (the Great). The foundation of Venice is 
traditionally assigned to refugees fleeing from Aquileia and the 
territories ravaged by tlie Huns, and seeking shelter among the 
islands and lagoons; but there is no authentic historical evidence 
of the foundation of Venice before the Lombard invasion of 568. 

Attila died in 453, and his Empire broke up and vanished from 
history, leaving but the imprints of terror in the memories of men. 
Though Rome was spared, his attack was a fatal blow to the 
already moribund imperial power. A rapid succession of shadowy 
puppet emperors, made and unmade by barbarian mercenary 
commanders, chief among whom was Recimir or Ricimer, 456- 
472, culminated in the deposition of the last of the western 
emperors. This was the half-ridiculous, half-tragic figure of 
Romulus Augustulus, deposed by Odoacer (Odoakar) in 476. 
The Western Empire is now nominally reunited to the East, 
and Odoacer is recognised by the Emperor Zeno as Prefect of 
Italy and Patrician of Rome. 

When the last moribund traces of the power of the Western 
Empire were extinguished in 476, it is true to say that with only 
small exceptions the great bulk of that Empire was now controlled 
by Teutonic barbarians. The exceptions were parts of northern 
Gaul, especially the Seine valley, which under the prefect 
Syagrius still maintained its loyalty to Rome, Armorica (i.e., 
modern Brittany), which owed its independence to its remoteness, 
and the northern and western parts of Britain. The Eastern 
Empire, on the other hand, remained free from major barbarian 
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settlements, except that of the Ostrogoths in the Balkans; and 
even they, in 493, moved into Italy. The Christian Church, too, 
remained surprisingly intact, and, as we shall shortly see, profited, 

in fact, by the European situation. 

The fifty years which now ensue—that is, until Justinian s 
accession at Constantinople in 527, and his attempted reconquest 
of the West—are dominated by the building up of a great 
Frankish State under Clovis, and the conversion of tlie Franks 
to Catholic Christianity and their alliance with Rome; events 
which foreshadow the empire of Charlemagne and the prosperity 
of the Church under its protection. Another event which seemed 
at the time to offer the promise of a new future for Italy was the 
foundation there of an Ostrogothic kingdom; whilst in Britain, 
soon to be called England, the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes were 
completing that occupation of southern and eastern England 
which in its ultimate effects has proved to be one of the most 
significant facts in the history of the world. 

These events are of such importance as to require closer 
examination. The Frankish and Ostrogothic kingdoms will be 
dealt with here, Anglo-Saxon Britain in a later chapter. Between 
the years 481 and 486 Clovis, King of the Salian Franks, had made cbv^s and ihe 
complete his control over the Frankish tribes already established 
between the Rhine and the Somme. In 486 he defeated the pi'^" 
feet Syagrius in a battle at Soissons, extinguishing the last relic of 
imperial power in Gaul, and establishing in its place the Mero¬ 
vingian dynasty. His control over the Franks of northern Gaul 
was soon extended. The Alemanni in Alsace-Lorraine were 
conquered, the Burgundians accepted Frankish supremacy, whilst 
the Visigoths were expelled from most of southern France arid 
compelled to remove their capital from Toulouse to Toledo in 
Spain. By 508 the only part of Gaul which did not accept the 
rule of Clovis was Provence, where Theodoric the Ostrogoth 
intervened, attached the province to his own Italian kingdom, 
and took the young King of the Visigoths under his protection. 

Meanwhile in 496 Clovis had accepted Roman Christianity as the 
religion of the Franks. This was a fateful step, since the Franks 
were the first of the barbarians to adopt the Roman form of 
Christianity; and it marks the beginning of the supremacy of 
Roman Catholicism in the west. In 510 Clovis was appointed 
Consul of Rome by the Eastern Emperor. In 511 he died. 
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The only rival to the power of Clovis in the West was the new 
Theodoricand dominion of the Ostrogoths in Italy. Their leader, Theodoric, 
*oti£iSi - Goths, and acknowledged king in his 

dom of Italy tum, had been brought up as a hostage at Constantinople, and 
was thoroughly steeped in the Greek spirit, although, as was 
common among the barbarian nobility, he could not even write 
his own name. He was well-thought-of by both the Emperor Leo 
and the Emperor Zeno, and showed himself loyal to the latter 
when he was temporarily dethroned by a usurper. Theodoric’s 
further military successes and triumphs seem to have caused the 
Emperor to become jealous, and Zeno appears gladly to have 
authorised Theodoric’s expedition to Italy against Odoacer, if 
only to remove him far firom Constantinople. After a five years’ 


campaign (488-493), Odoacer yielded on a promise of an equal 
share in the government of Italy; but was soon treacherously 
murdered by the hand of Theodoric himself at a banquet. 
Theodoric’s reign (493-526) thus began in evil, as it was to end 
in tragedy; but his reign in general is of good report. He main¬ 
tained the Roman system of government, appointed numerous 
Roman officials, since the Goths were not interested in administra¬ 


tion, and maintained and favoured the Senate and the consulate. 


Reports that he divided a tliird of the lands of Italy among his 
soldiers appear to have been unfounded; whilst it is certain that 
he cared for the needs of his Roman subjects by extensive imports 
and liberal issues of com, and by continuing the traditional 
entertainments in the circus, with the exception of the now pro¬ 
hibited gladiatorial games, Roman culture, especially architecture 
and literature, were stimulated. 


Theodoric’s relations with the Church in the first part of his 
reign were cordial and fruitful, despite the fact that he was an 
Arian, as were his Goths, whilst his Roman subjects were 
Catholics. As king he intervened frequently in Church afiairs, 
but scrupulously maintained freedom of worship for Catholics. 
In foreign affairs he met with equal success. He brought about a 
series of diplomatic marriage alliances, himself marrying a sister 
of Clovis the Frank, whilst one of his daughters married the 
King of the Visigoths and another the son of the King of 
Burgundy, and one of his sisters married the King of the Vandals 
and another the King of the Thuringians. In war, he secured 
his northern frontiers by depriving the Gepids of Pannoni^^ 
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settling the Alemanni in the districts today called Tyrol and 
eastern Switzerland, securing certain Alpine passes from the 
Burgundians and, most important of all, taking Provence and 
the young Visigothic King under his protection against the 
Franks. 

Ultimately, this liberal and successful ruler came to grief 
because of religious controversy. In 523 the Emperor, regardless 
of, or possibly welcoming, the results such action would have on 
Theodoric’s position in Italy, prohibited Arianism throughout 
the Empire. The support which the Romans gave, or which 
Theodoric believed them to be giving, to this decree, convinced 
him that a conspiracy was being hatched against him. His 
liberal policy underwent a radical change. Two of the most 
influential among the Roman senators, Boetliius, the last of tlie 
great writers of classical prose, and his father-in-law Symmachus, 
were arrested and brutally killed. Boethius* book “De Con- 
solatione Philosophiae’*, the last notable example of classical 
philosophy before the influence of the Church suppressed classical 
studies, is believed to have been written in prison. Finally, 
having failed to persuade the Emperor to withdraw his edict 
about Arianism, despite his use of the Pope and a group of 
bishops, whom he sent to Constantinople, as intermediaries, 
Theodoric issued an order that all Catholics should be excluded 
from their churches. The order never became effective, for, by 
an odd coincidence, on the day the order should have come into 
force, Theodoric died. His grandson, Alaric, succeeded as a child 
under the guardianship of his mother, Theodoric*s daughter 
Amalasuntha, but in 534 the boy died, Theodoric’s nephew 
usurped the crown, and caused Amalasuntha to be strangled. 
This was the final reason which caused Justinian, already disposed 
to do so for political and religious reasons, to intervene; and in 
536 began a nineteen years’ struggle in Italy between the Goths 
and the Eastern Empire which destroyed the Gothic kingdom, 
and in doing so almost destroyed Italy herself, and certainly 
destroyed her hope of unity for 1300 years to come. 

At this point it is clearly necessary to examine the progress 
made by Christianity from the time when the Roman Empire 
began to disintegrate. We saw in an earlier chapter how Chris¬ 
tianity was recognised by Constantine as his personal religion, 
and as the most favoured, though not the compulsory, religion of 
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the State. Constantine’s death, which brought confusion to the 
Empire, did not at first seriously interfere with the advance of 
Christianity. Christian monasticism, the foundations of which 
are ascribed to the influence of St. Anthony, was already flourish¬ 
ing in Egypt, and was soon to spread through the Christian 
world. St. Anthony was bom about the year 250, and lived 
the life of a hermit from about 285 to 305. The latter year is 
the traditional date of his emergence to organise monastic 
groups. The monks who followed St. Anthony still lived the 
lives of semi-hermits, and it was left to St. Pachomius to organise 
a group of monasteries for men and women in southern Egypt 
which housed several thousand monks. This Egyptian monastic¬ 
ism also inspired St. Basil, the founder of Greek monasticism in 
Asia Minor. His rule approximated closely to later monastic 
ideas, and greatly influenced the work of St. Benedict in the sixth 
century. In Rome there were numerous monasteries by the end 
of tlie fourth century, their development being traditionally 
attributed to the work of St. Athanasius and two Egyptian monks 
there in the year 339. From Rome they spread throughout 
Italy, and by tlie early fifth century monasticism was flourishing 
in Africa. St. Patrick’s Irish Church was on a monastic basis, but 
Irish monasticism remained quite separate and different in 
character from that of Rome and St. Benedict, as did that of the 
missionary St. Columba at the end of the sixth century in Iona 
and Scotland and northern England. In Gaul, most flourishing 
of monastic centres, St. Martin of Tours is the acknowledged 
founder. 

The true founder of western monasticism in its later de¬ 
velopment was St. Benedict, who drew up a strict rule or 
code, the purpose of which was to provide a religious and 
ascetic mode of life for communities, and not for hermits. St. 
Benedict was born at Nursia, near Spoleto, in 480, He was of 
noble birth, and was sent to Rome to get the fifth-century 
equivalent of a university education. He was horrified by the 
immorality of Rome, and became a monk. After living three 
years in a cave at Subiaco, he founded a monastery at Monte 
Cassino about the year 529, and lived there until his death about 
540. His rule, widi its emphasis on the separateness of each 
community, and on the idea tliat every monk should be bound to 
his community for life, and should tliere live and work, worship- 
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ping God in a spirit of renunciation and obedience, became 
accepted as the basic rule of western monasticism; tlie more so 
since, after the sack of Monte Cassino by the Lombards towards 
the end of the sixth century, the monks sought refuge in Rome, 
and inspired Pope Gregory the Great to establish a Benedictine 
monastery in his own palace. From there he sent out missionaries, 
especially to England. In the seventh and eighth centuries the 
movement spread far and wide in Gaul, and was especially 
propagated by English missionaries like Boniface of Crediton in 
the Teutonic lands. Finally, under the Empire of Charles the 
Great, the Benedictine rule became supreme everywhere except in 
Ireland, and remained supreme until the thirteenth century. Even 
the orders such as the Carthusians and Cistercians which emerged 
as a result of the Cluniac revival were really reformed Bene¬ 
dictines. They differed mainly in possessing an elaborate organisa¬ 
tion for the order, and not merely for each separate community, 
and in turning their attention in part to work in the world. 

This sketch of the origins of monasticism has gone beyond 
the limits of this chapter, and it is now necessary to return and 
examine the other aspects of the development of Christianity. 

They are mainly three: the spread of Christianity among the 
barbarians, and the development of organisation and of doctrine. 

During the period of disorganisation which followed tlie death 
of Constantine, Christianity made rapid strides among the 
barbarians. Among the Goths especially the missionary bishop uifiias 
Ulfilas made many converts. His translation of the Bible into the 
Gothic tongue is notable as the first written example of a Ger¬ 
manic language. With the penetration of the Godis into the 
Empire after 375, the advance of Christianity became more 
rapid, so much so, in fact, that non-Christians alleged that St. Augustine 
Christianity was the actual cause of the decline of the Empire. 

These charges called forth a powerful reply from Augustine, 

Bishop of Hippo in North Africa, In his “De civitate dei” 

(“The City of God”) he refuted these accusations. He showed 
that the old gods had never saved Rome from disaster, but that 
under Christianity she could have a glorious future, provided that 
men realised that the City of God was infinitely more important 
than any secular State. Augustine was the greatest amongst an 
impressive group of notable churchmen at the end of the fourth 
and beginning of the fifth centuries, and his work did much to 
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shape the Roman Church. Others were Ambrose the fiery 
Bishop of Milan, before whom Theodosius had to bow, John 
Chrysostom of Constantinople, Cyril of Alexandria, and 
Nestorius of Constantinople. Often there was fierce rivalry, 
especially between Alexandria and Constantinople, with Rome, 
securely recognised as first in order of precedence, now and 
again intervening to balance the scales. 

The true doctrine was hotly debated in the Church councils. 
At the Council of Constantinople in 381, the Nicene Creed 
was completed, as we have already seen. At the Council of 
Ephesus in 431 Nestorianism—that is, the teachings of Nestorius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, who believed that there were two 
distinct divine and human persons in Christ—was condemned as 
heresy. In 451 the last of the great General Councils met at 
Chalcedon, and condemned Monophysitism—the belief that 
tliere is only one nature in the person of Christ. The Pope was 
now Leo I, the Great (440-461), whose forthright support of 
Rome’s claim to supremacy, based on the tradition that Peter was 
Bishop of Rome for twenty-five years, and on the belief in an 
unbroken apostolic succession, did much to establish that 
supremacy. From his time we can properly speak of the Pope 
rather than the Bishop of Rome. This supremacy was supported 
by the great traditions of Rome, and by the adherence to the 
Church of Rome of the new barbarian kingdoms. The con¬ 
version of the Franks in 496 not to Arian but to Catholic 
Cliristianity, and their close alliance with the Papacy, were a 
valuable source of strength. During the sixth century most of the 
Teutonic barbarians except the Lombards followed the example 
of the Franks and became Catliolics, and with the pontificate of 
Gregory I the issue was no longer in doubt. 



CHAPTER 8 


The Age of Justinian^ Ckosroesy and Gregory the Great - the Angles^ 

Saxons^ and Jutes in Britain. 

The history of the Eastern Empire in the fifth and early sixth Justinian, 517- 
centuries, as compared with that of the West, was relatively 
quiet and prosperous. The two tasks of defence and internal 
reorganisation had been carried out with a considerable degree of 
success. Consequently when, in 527, Justinian succeeded his 
uncle Justin, whom he had understudied for a decade, he found a 
well-organised army, well-held frontiers, especially on the 
European side, where a wall had been built across the peninsula 
to protect Constantinople, and a treasury filled with the fruits 
of efficient and economical government. He was, in fact, on an 
enormously greater scale, in a position as favourable as that 
of Henry VIII in England 1,000 years later; and like Henry, 

Justinian sought an outlet for his ambitions. His policy was 
simple in principle, but far-reaching in its results. He planned 
first to reconquer the West, and secondly to suppress all heresy, 
especially that of Arianism. These two projects were sufficiently 
ambitious under the most favourable conditions, and, as the 
event proved, in view of potential threats from Persia in the 
east and the Avars and Slavs in the north-west, they were too 
ambitious. Justinian did, indeed, have the wisdom to postpone 
these attempts until he himself was firmly in the saddle at Con¬ 
stantinople. Political faction was rife, and manifested itself 
especially in the hostility of the two parties, the Greens and the 
Blues, which used the Circus as their political arena. The former 
party were hostile to Justinian, who favoured the Blues. The 
rallying cry of the Greens was “Nika” (meaning “win”). The riie Nika 
great Nika sedition of 532 almost put an end to all Justinian’s 
schemes. He was only saved by the courageous counsels and 
action of his low-born wife, Theodora, who prevailed upon him 
to stay in Constantinople, and urgently summoned troops from 
the Danube frontier under the loyal Belisarius. The conspirators 
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were trapped and slain in their thousands; the Circus ran with 
blood. Sedition troubled Justinian no more, and he was free at 
last to embark upon his schemes of conquest. 

The first stage of the reconquest of the West was highly 
successful. In 533 Belisarius embarked on the reconquest of North 
Africa. Here the Vandal power had undergone deterioration since 
the time of the ruthless Genseric, and the Vandal people had 
become soft, and lacking in their earlier military virtues in propor¬ 
tion as they became acclimatised and intermarried with the 
previous inhabitants. Consequently by 535 Belisarius had com¬ 
pleted the reconquest of the Vandal provinces of North Africa 
and tile Mediterranean islands, and had reorganised their govern¬ 
ment, reuniting the civil and military powers in the hands of a 
single official called the exarch. After this easy success Belisarius 
landed in Italy in 536 to repeat the process there; but despite the 
death of Theodoric, and the disorder which had ensued owing to 
religious strife and the rivalry for his throne, the Ostrogoths 
proved to be a far harder nut to crack, for their military powers 
were not yet seriously diminished. Their defeat between the 
years 536 and 540 by Belisarius, in alliance witli the greater part 
of the subject Italian population, which was only too willing to 
rebel against the Ostrogoths, proved illusory, despite the defeat 
and death of Vitiges, the Ostrogothic King. As soon as Belisarius 
v/as recalled in 540 to lead a campaign against the Persians, the 
Ostrogoths, under their new leader Totila, revolted. The return 
of Belisarius to Italy in 544 led to a partial reconquest, but it was 
not until 552 that Narses, who succeeded Belisarius on the 
latter's final recall in 549, was able to defeat and slay Totila. 
The complete destruction of the Ostrogothic kingdom followed. 
A Frankish and Alemannic invasion was defeated in 554 by 
Narses, who ruled Italy from 553 to 5(57 as the first exarch, 
with his seat of government at Ravenna. Justinian had achieved 
his second object; but it was a barren triumph. Italy was war- 
scarred, derelict, and in many places depopulated and untilled, 
her hope of unity gone for 1,300 years. In 568, as we shall see, 
the Lombards conquered norffiem and much of central Italy, in¬ 
cluding Benevento and Spoleto; and even when the exarchate of 
Ravenna collapsed in the middle of the eighth century, the 
Papacy took its place, and Italy remained disunited. 

The third and final stage of the reconquest of the Western 
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Empire was the reconquest of the southern part of the Visigothic 
kingdom of Spain, which remained subject to the Eastern Empire 
for about seventy years. With this partial success, Justinian s 
expensive triumphs came to an end. Gaul had become, and was 
to remain, beyond the power of Constantinople, and was already 
largely under Frankish sway. Even this degree of success was 
bought at a crippling cost in money and men, whilst in the East 
the Persian threat was growing. Here was the true enemy and 
the urgent danger. Temporary weakness during the fifth century 
had now given way to a Persian resurgence under Justinian s 
contemporary, Chosroes the Great ( 53 t~ 579 )* Justinian was ^^ie_Per^n^^ 
able to buy a temporary and shameful security with gold until Chosroes the 
540, when the Persians took advantage of the stubbornness Great 
of the Ostrogothic resistance in Italy to invade Syria. The 
threat was so serious that Justinian recalled Belisarius, who 
checked the advance; but years of indeterminate and wasteful 
warfare followed during the remainder of Justinian s reign, 
which drove him to construct and maintain an elaborate system of 
costly frontier defences. There is record, too, of fruitless attempts 
to co-operate with States whose friendship might be a useful 
threat to Persia, such as the Turks, the Goths of the Crimea, 
the Abyssinian Christians, and even India. We hear at this time 
of so-called “Romans” in Ceylon, but these were probably 
missionaries. 

Readers of modern history may well be struck by the similarity 
between the histories of the reign of Justinian and of the French 
King Louis XIV. Both reigns began with a period of triumph, 
and culminated in acute danger, which became real disaster under 
their successors. There is a notable similarity between them in the 
highly centralised and bureaucratic nature of the Government, 
the stiff and magnificent ceremony of the Court, the enormous 
expenditure and crippling taxation, and the chronic warfare on 
two fronts. Justinian had one great advantage: he could draw on 
the resources not merely of a single State, but of a vast empire, 
whose trade covered the four corners of the known world. 
Nevertheless, his wars and his domestic extravagance exhausted Justiman'j 
the seemingly inexhaustible wealth and resilience of the Empire. 

Occasional measures such as the importation of mulberry silk¬ 
worms from China and the development of the silk indusuy, 
important though this later became, were not sufficient to revive 
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His Building the imperial economy. Justinian’s own semi-private, semi- 
public hobby was architecture; he longed to shine, and did 
indeed shine, as a builder. He not only rebuilt Constantine’s 
St. Sophia with the greatest magnificence, but built twenty- 
five other churches in Constantinople alone, together with 
innumerable other buildings, especially palaces and fortresses. 
These buildings were celebrated by the historian Procopius, who 
also wrote accounts of Justinian’s wars, as well as a collection 
of scurrilous anecdotes about the careers of Justinian and 
Theodora. 

Justinian was interested not only in building churches, but in 
seeing that those who controlled them were suitable. He 
appointed bishops, controlled ecclesiastical revenues, and pur¬ 
sued heresy with relentless vigour, both in the East and West, 
as Theodoric’s Ostrogoths found to their cost. He suppressed 
the Pagan schools of Athens, and drove the ancient learning 
and its exponents outside the bounds of the Empire. The 
Roman consulship he abolished, as being redundant. The 
Basilian and Benedictine monks alone were given free rein. 

Not least among the notable men of all nationalities who served 
Justinian—Belisarius was a Slav, Narses a Persian, John of 
Cappadocia from Asia Minor—was Tribonian, a Roman lawyer, 
who was responsible for the least spectacular but the most 
enduring monument of the reign. This was the simplification 
and codification of the whole body of Roman law under four 
^^^dings: the Institutes, the Code, the Digest and the Novels, 
luforms named being recent laws. This massive achievement was 

the work of Tribonian and nine colleagues, and was probably 
the most fruitful, enduring and far-reaching of the reign. 

Justinian s attempt to revive the glories and extent of the 
Western Empire was seen in its true perspective soon after his 
death in 565. His most notable military achievement, the re¬ 
conquest of Italy, was largely nullified by the Lombard con- 
Ti,e Lombards quests. The new conquerors were yet another Teutonic tribe, 
deriving from their long beards their name of Lombards or 
Langobardi. Coming from Hungary, in alliance with the Avars, a 
Mongolian people, they soon deprived the exarch of most of 
Italy except Rome itself, the eastern coastlands, and the extreme 
soutli. The power of the exarchs lingered on until the middle of 
the eighth century, but Italy was dominated by the Lombards 
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until their final subjugation by Charlemagne. Most European 
States owe something to their successive invaders, and northern 
Italy clearly owes much to the shrewd and active qualities of the 
Lombards. After the murder of their leader, Alboin, the Lom¬ 
bards broke up into a loose confederacy of small States, from 
whose turbulent life there sprang the active commercial cities of 
the Middle Ages. On the debit side, it must be admitted that 
with the Lombard invasion, Italian unity became an ideal still 

more improbable of achievement. 

We have seen how Justinian was never able to make any 
attempt to reconquer Gaul. It is certain that he would have 
found it even more difficult to subdue than Italy, for the Franks The Franks 
were now firmly established in most of France, along the Rhine, 
and in the Rhone valley. In 585 they felt themselves powerful 
enough to intervene in Italy on behalf of their ally, the Pope, 
against the Lombards. 

The Papacy was already emerging as the hope of Italy, not 
perhaps as a power which would bring unity, but as a focal point i the 
for the loyalty which the Emperor had sacrificed by absenteeism, Gr^t 
and for civilisation and religion. The pontificate of Gregory I the 
Great was important because in his time it becomes clear that the 
Pope is not only undisputed head of the Western Church, but 
also the nearest approach to a temporal successor of the Emperor. 

This position was not achieved without effort and struggle. 

The Lombards, after conquering northern Italy, had by-passed 
Rome, but had occupied the Duchies of Benevento and 
Spoleto. Their predatory habits lasted into Gregory s time, 
and in his writings he frequently bewails their ravages. 

Rome they were never able to take, nor Ravenna nor Naples. 

The chaos into which they threw Italy added greatly to the 
Pope’s cares. Already a large landowner in Italy and elsewhere, 
he now found added to his earthly cares the need for caring for a 
multitude of refugees—including, as we have already seen, the 
Benedictine monks from Monte Cassino. This was not allowed 
to interfere with his pastoral, literary, or missionary work. The 
large collection of his letters, which demonstrates his dexterous 
handling of a multitude of affairs, both religious and secul^, 
is a witness to his active and stern spirit. He was a strict 
disciplinarian, as became a Roman of patrician family, but also 
human and humorous. His own literary work entitles him to a 
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place among the great Latin doctors of the Church, especially his 
“Pastoral Care” and his sermons. He was intensely interested, 
too, in Church ritual and music, and has given his name to the 
Gregorian chant. 

To English readers, Gregory’s organisation of missionary work 
is of especial interest. The Benedictine monks, whom he estab¬ 
lished in his palace at Rome, were sent out far and wide among the 
still-remaining Teutonic heathens, foremost among them the 
Anglo-Saxons. The monastery established by Augustine at 
Canterbury was the first Benedictine monastery outside Italy; 
and other missionaries from the same place were soon at work 
elsewhere, whilst Irish monks, not content with their work in 
Scotland and northern England, where St. Columba and Aidan 
are the most important, were busy in the mountainous lands 
of Central Europe, as names such as that of the abbey of 
St. Gall in Switzerland suggest. St. Gall was a follower of St. 
Columban, who founded numerous monasteries, especially at 
Luxeuil in France and Bobbio in Italy. St. Columban must not be 
confused with St. Columba, the missionary of Scotland. This 
work was continued in the eighth century in Frisia, Saxony, 
and central Germany, by English monks, mostly Benedictines 
trained in schools such as that of Bede at Jarrow and at York. 
Notable were St. Willibord, first Bishop of Utrecht, a pupil of 
Bede, and St. Boniface (otherwise called Winifrith of Crediton 
near Exeter in Devonshire), who, working in close harmony with 
the popes and Frankish kings, devoted his life as apostle and 
bishop in Germany, founding numerous monasteries, and be¬ 
coming as the first Archbishop of Mainz primate of all Germany. 

Anglo-Saxon Thcsc frequent references to English Christianity call for an 

Lo^tof 

of events in Britain since the departure of the Romans. 
The written evidence is scanty and of a late date. Apart from 
unimportant scraps, there are only four major pieces of docu¬ 
mentary evidence. The earliest is Gildas’s '*The Destruction of 
Britain”, written about the middle of the sixth century. It is 
therefore contempor^ with the final stages of the Anglo-Saxon 
conquest, but contains a minimum of probable fact, and much 
moralising about contemporary rulers whose wickedness has 
called down the punishment of God in tlie shape of the invasions. 
Of the others, Nennius History of the Britons” was not written 
until the late seventh century at tlie earliest, and is so corrupt 
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as to be almost useless. Bede’s ‘‘Ecclesiastical History”, factually 
accurate where it can be checked, deals mainly with the period 
after 597. It deals sketchily with the period of tlie Anglo-Saxon 
conquest, and incorporates material from otherwise unknown 
sources. On the whole, it is a remarkably accurate and scholarly 
work for its age; but it was written two centuries after the event. 
Finally, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which to 732 mainly dupli¬ 
cates Bede, though it does contain some unique material on the 
Anglo-Saxon conquest, does not become even a fairly full account 
till the time of Alfred the Great. The inadequate and dubious 
nature of this documentary evidence means that the historian 
of the Anglo-Saxon conquest is thrown back upon archaeological 
and linguistic evidence, the former of which is particularly 
valuable for checking the traditional invasion routes and areas of 
settlement. The tendency, as a result of the growing archaeo¬ 
logical evidence, has been to dispute the accuracy of some of the 
traditional facts of the conquest. For example, the tradition 
deriving from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, that the West Saxons 
landed near Southampton and struck north, is made at least 
dubious by the lack of relevant archaeological remains in that 
area, whilst they are relatively plentiful along the Thames valley, 
which would in any case be the natural line of approach. Another 
tendency is to minimise the extent of the slaughter of the Britons 
which took place. There must, of course, have been considerable 
slaughter where the invaders were opposed; but it is now thought 
that some of the British population submitted and were assimi¬ 
lated, whilst many of the rest escaped west and north to the hills. 
The tradition that the invaders avoided Romano-British town 
sites and Roman roads for settlement is borne out by archaeo¬ 
logical evidence; though this does not prove that the roads were 
not then or afterwards used. The eastern rivers were the natural 
line of approach; the extent of the influence of rivers, fens, forests, 
and mountains is debatable. European history suggests that 
elsewhere barbarian invaders rarely permitted natural obstacles 
to check them, and it seems probable that, as in the case of the 
Lombards in Italy, lack of men was the essential factor preventing 
the complete conquest of the island by the Anglo-Saxons. 

Few dates, names of battles, or even persons can be authenti¬ 
cated prior to the conversion of 597, when the written history of 
Anglo-Saxon England really begins with the work of the monks. 
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Various dates are given for the landing of the semi-legendary 
Jutish leaders Hengist and Horsa in Kent, About 477 the South 
Saxons began to settle in Sussex, and captured Anderida (Peven- 
sey). About 495 the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle records the begin¬ 
ning of the conquest of Hampshire under Cerdic and Cynric, 
though, as we have seen, the archaeological evidence casts doubt 
on tids. About 520 there is a quiet period, either because the 
Saxons were consolidating their gains, or because they were 
seriously checked. The advance was resumed about 540. In 577 
the Britons were decisively defeated at Deorham, and die Saxons 
were able to push on to the Bristol Channel, so splitting the 
British and driving them back into Wales and Devon and Corn¬ 
wall. Here a tattered remnant of the old Roman traditions 


remained, and of the British Church of the Roman period. In 
the north, Northumbria, which included the modem Yorkshire 
and Durham as well as Northumberland, was predominant 
from about 590, whilst in the south Ethelbert of Kent exercised 
a comparable supremacy. 

The north and south were soon to clash in religion as well as 
Chri^anitym in poUtics. St. Patrick (c. 400-461), who devoted the last thirty 
Britain converting the Ireland to which many years 

before he had been carried as a slave when his Welsh home was 


raided, had created there an Irish Christianity based on the tribal 
system and the independent monastery. The Irish Church 
differed in other less important but later hotly debated ways from 
the Church of Rome, for example, as to the nature of the episco¬ 
pacy (an Irish bishop held no see), the dating of Easter, and the 
tonsure. The greatness of the Irish Church lay in the brilliant in¬ 
dependent culture which flourished under its care until the twelfth 
century—illustrated manuscripts such as tlie Book of Kells and the 
Lindisfame Gospels are among the greatest of early mediaeval 
treasures—and in its fier}' missionary activity. St. Columba, 
who from his monastery on the island of Iona had founded or 
revived many churches in Scotland, had died in 597; but he had 
many followers. Aidan, a Scot, founded the monastery of Lindis¬ 
fame in 634, and from there and Jarrow Irish Christianity was 
soon extremely active in the north of England. 

Meanwhile, the Roman Church had not been idle. From 
Canterbury, Augustine’s followers and successors had by 627 
converted not only Kent and Essex but Northumbria under the 
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warlike Edwin too. Wessex followed in 634) 1 ^^^ central 
kit^dom of Mercia remained obstinately pagan. It was natural, 
then, that a rivalry should spring up between the Irish and the 
Roman Church in Britain. The rivalry was fruitful, and ended 
with an agreement almost unique in the history of rival churches. 
At the Synod of Whitby (663), Rome triumphed; but the 
cultural influence of Irish learning continued, and bore fruit at 
Wearmouth and Jarrow, where Bede (d. 735) most notable 
of many Christian scholars. In the south archbishops such as 
Theodore of Tarsus not only organised the Church, but also gave 
full rein to its cultural activities; and English-born scholars such 
as Aldhelm added their quota to the common stock of English 
Christian learning and scholarship, which later under Alcuin 
was to produce a European revival of learning in the age of 
Charlemagne at the end of the eighth century. 

Politically, the history of England from 597 to the 
Alfred the Great is one of a struggle for supremacy, in which first 
Northumbria, then heathen Mercia, till the death of its king and 
its conversion in 655, and finally, after a Mercian revival in the 
eighth century, Wessex in the ninth century, are predominant. 
The details cannot be given here; but it will be necessary to take 
up the thread of English history again in a later chapter with the 

reign of Alfred. 



CHAPTER 9 

Mohammed and Mohammedan Expansion - The Eastern Empire 

from Justinian to Basil IL 

Before the sudden rise to fame of Mohammed, and through him 
of Arabia, there were two great empires in Europe and western 
Asia—that of Constantinople and that of Persia. In less than too 
years from their acceptance of Mohammedanism, the Arabian 
tribesmen, and those they attached to themselves, had over¬ 
thrown the Persian Empire and seized the greater half of the 
Eastern Empire. On the ruins of the one and with the booty of 
the other they had founded an empire which stretched from the 
borders of China and India in the east to the Black Sea and the 
gates of Constantinople in the north, along the whole extent 
of the southern shore of the Mediterranean, and in the extreme 
west included Spain up to the frontiers of France. Meanwhile, in 
western Europe tlie Franks were beginning to achieve supremacy 
among the Teutonic barbarians whose kingdoms had arisen on 
the ruins of the western Roman Empire, so that in a.d. 8oo, 
as we shall see elsewhere, another empire arose, the Frankish 
Carolingian Empire, and became the inheritor of some of the 
power of Rome in the west. By a.d. 8oo, then, instead of th^ 
empires of Persia and Constantinople, there existed three empires: 
that of Constantinople, reduced in extent but still strong; that of 
the Franks, young, virile, and militarily strong, but of relatively 
modest dimensions, and destined to early disintegration; and 
finally the Arab Empire, which exceeded in dimensions and power 
the other two, and rivalled Rome at her greatest. The purpose 
of this chapter is to examine the causes and nature of the extra¬ 
ordinary and overwhelming expansion of Mohammedanism. 

Arabia before This expansion was the more remarkable in that there was 

Mohammed nothing in the recent or past history of Arabia to suggest the 

likelihood of such a development. It is true tliat in the distant 
past, in the days of the Old Testament, a notable Arabian Semitic 
culture had existed, capable of producing figures as striking as 
King Solomon’s Queen of Sheba. In more recent times, Arabia 
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had, for physical reasons, become less fertile and less prosperous, 
and the life of its people totally barbarous, except in a narrow 
strip through which the main trade-route ran, and which included 
the two modest though busy cities of Mecca and Medina. Mecca 
had a sort of prestige, which fell far short of political supremacy. 

It owed what respect it did receive to the fact that it was a place of 
pilgrimage for those who wished to visit the holy black stone, the 
Kaaba, which was the centre of religious interest among the 
Arabs. The Arab tribes, which made up a considerable though 
largely floating and pastoral population, acknowledged no 
authority but that of their own sheiks or tribal rulers. They were 
warlike, but dissipated their martial energies in trivial tribal 
disputes. Clearly, some person or institution, with tlie power of 
attaching to himself or itself the loyalty of these tribes, and of 
channelling their energies into something more constructive, had 
to appear if the world was to pay much attention to Arabia. 

The hour and the need find the man. In Arabia the year was Mohammed, 
622, when Mohammed, who for some years had devoted the *7 > 
considerable leisure hours of a prosperous merchant (which he 
was by virtue of having as a young man married the well-to-do 
middle-aged widow who was his employer) to religious medita¬ 
tion and prophecy, was driven from Mecca by the anger of the 
traditionalists, to whom his religious views were objectionable. 

He settled with a few followers at Medina, where tlie townsmen The Hegira 
welcomed this distinguished refugee from their rival city. He 
soon had attached to himself the loyalty of the Medinans and 
adjacent tribesmen, and carried on a harassing warfare with the 
Meccans. His supporters were strong enougli to repel an attack 
on Medina, and to carry the war to Mecca itself, which was taken 
in 630. It is significant that although the years 630-632 were 
largely spent in spreading the doctrines of Islam, by force wliere 
necessary, throughout Arabia, successful raids on the Palestine 
borders of the Eastern Empire in 629 had already taught Moham¬ 
med that the Empire was weak, and before his death preparations 
were in hand for extending military operations beyond the 
frontiers of Arabia. Before turning to the territorial expansion 
of Mohammedanism, we must consider briefly what were the 

essential characteristics of the new religion. 

Those who accepted Islam accepted the idea of seeking peace Beliefs 
by total submission to die will of God. They believed, along with 
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Jews, Christians, and others, by whose religious beliefs and 
philosophies Mohammedanism was extensively influenced, that 
there was only one God; but this primary belief was never made 
more difficult of understanding, or more subject to doctrinal 
bickering, by any interpretation of the deity comparable with the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity. They believed, as did Christians 
and Jews, in a long list of prophets, many of them familiar 
names from the Old Testament; but to them Christ was merely 
one of a list, whilst the last and greatest of the prophets was 
naturally Mohammed. Islam did not become a book religion 
until Othman, the third caliph, caused the sayings and teachings 
of Mohammed, which had been noted down by his followers, to 
The Koran be incorporated in an official text, the Koran. Other basic beliefs 
were those of a resurrection and paradise, which seem to have 
been of Persian origin, and predestination according to the will 
of God, from which springs Arab fatalism. All Moslems recognise 
certain duties as an essential part of their faith. These are prayer 
five times a day, pilgrimage to Mecca, to which they turn in 
prayer, fasting from sunrise to sunset during the thirty days of 
Ramadan, and the giving of alms. In addition, certain traditional 
customs, some dictated by social and climatic conditions, were 
adopted, including the prohibition of wine and pork, and the 
permitting of slavery and polygamy. Not all Moslem sects 
retained permanently all of these; some, for example, drink wine. 

After the death of Mohammed in 632, Abu Bekr was chosen 
Caliph (Successor) to carry on his work. He ruled for only two 
years, but subdued rebellion and made a beginning widi the 
advance into Syria and Persia. Under Omar (634-<S44), Syria and 
Palestine were occupied by 640, and Mesopotamia by 641. 
Ctesiphon was taken in 637, the Persians decisively defeated at 
The Conquest Nahavand, and the greater part of Persia occupied by 650, so 
of Persia bringing to an end the empire of the Sassanids, who had ruled 
Persia tor four centuries. Persia was destined to become for 


some centuries the heart of the Mohammedan power, although it 
v'as not until 762 that Baghdad was founded as the new capital 
and of Egypt of the Empire. The turn of Egypt came in <>39. Here, too, the 
Byzantines were defeated, their Emperor Heraclius slain, and the 
whole country taken over by 642. Liberal terms were allowed at 
first, including religious freedom, but a tribute was demanded. 
Tribute was always at the root of Arab policy, and in the early 
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days, until religious fanaticism came in with the Turks and the 
Crusades, their policy with regard to other religions was ex¬ 
tremely liberal, much more so, for example, than that of Chris¬ 
tians. Government was paid for out of the booty of conquest 
and tribute from non-Moslems; but this system, established by 
Omar, became eventually impracticable, if only because it led to 
large-scale conversion to avoid tribute, and the consequent im¬ 
poverishment of the Government. Eventually Moslems had to pay 
taxes, but a special poll-tax was kept for non-Moslems as an extra. 

The liberal terms which were allowed to the Egyptians were 
modified when Alexandria revolted and had to be retaken by 
storm. The exact occasion of the destruction of the world-famous 
library at Alexandria is traditionally ascribed to this time and to 
Omar’s views on the redundancy of all non-Moslem literature. 
Alexandria was an important conquest, since its docks and 
arsenals were the foundation of that Mohammedan sea-power 
which was soon to sweep the seas and pave the way for a multi¬ 
tude of amphibious operations. Cyprus fell to them in 649, 
Rhodes in 653. Constantinople was twice besieged in the third 
quarter of the seventh century, before the great Arab attack in 
717 was finally repulsed. Arab sea-power extended not only 
throughout the Mediterranean, but also down the Red Sea, the 
east coast of Africa, and into India and China, It also provided a 
second line of communications for the advance along tlie north 

coast of Africa, and into Spain. 

In 656, after the assassination of Othman (Omar had met the 
same fate in 644) by Ali, cousin and son-in-law of Mohammed, 
who stood for hereditary succession within the Prophet s family, 
and also for a strict interpretation of the Koran and the rejection 
of much traditional but dubious teaching not embodied in the 
Koran, civil war broke out. This was the first of many civil 
wars, which led to the great schism between the Sunnite and 
Shi’ite (Persian) sects which still persists, the extraordinary thing 
being that the wars appeared in no way seriously to affect the 
continuation of Arab expansion. The real reason f^or this was 
probably the weakness of the Byzantine Empire. Ali s succession 
was disputed by Mo’awiya, who, on the murder of Ali, became 
Caliph, and founder of the Ommiad (Omayyad, Ummayad) 
dynasty. Thus, for the time being, the Caliphate became elective 
and liberal; it was to return to the old path with the Abbasids. 
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The conquests went on apace in east and north and west. By 
675 Carthage was reached, but not taken until 698, and by a.d. 
700 the Mohammedan power had reached the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and the last vestige of Byzantine power in Africa vanished. 
After a pause of a few years to reorganise, Gibraltar was seized 
in A.D. 711, and the conquest of Spain began. Within two years 
the Mohammedans had destroyed the Visigothic kingdom and 
occupied Spain up to the Pyrenees. It was not until the eleventh 
century that the Mohammedan tide in Spain began to recede, 
and not until the thirteenth century that the Christian kingdomsin 
Spain began to advance into the southern parts of the peninsula 
after their great victory over the Moors at Las Navas de Tolosa. 
In 718 the victorious Mohammedans from Spain overran southern 
France, until decisively checked in the famous Battle of Tours by 
Charles Martel in 732. This was the first great setback they had 
suffered in the West, and it fixed the Pyrenees as the limit of their 
advance here. In the East during this period their conquests 
extended into northern India and Afghanistan, and to Bokhara 
and Samarkand and beyond, even as far as the confines of China. 
In the North, however, they met with one check even more 
significant than that of Tours in the West. After great successes 
in Asia Minor, and the taking of Chalcedon, they were finally 
and decisively repulsed in their third attempt to take Constan¬ 
tinople ( 717 )- The Byzantine secret weapon, Greek fire, whose 
composition was so jealously guarded a secret,played an important 
part, as in the earlier sieges. The secret was kept until about 1100, 
and presumably lost to the Turks, who made some use of it in the 
Crusades. The credit for the splendid defence goes to Leo, 
the Byzantine Emperor who in 717 founded the Isaurian or 
Iconoclast dynasty, an able succession of rulers who pursued 
an active policy until a.d. 800, warding off Mohammedan attacks, 
heavily defeating tlie Bulgars, and rousing the Empire from the 
letliargy into which it had sunk. The dynasty came to an un¬ 
happy end with Irene, infamous Empress who put out the eyes 
of her own son, and was deposed in theory in the West to make 
way for Charlemagne, and in the East in practice by Nicephorus. 
The Christian success at Constantinople was even more impor¬ 
tant than that of Tours, since it was exposed to the full force of 
the main Mohammedan power, and the loss of Constantinople 
would have given the Caliph the key to Europe. 
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The remarkable reserves of strength enjoyed by the Caliphate 
are emphasised by the fact that whilst these stupendous conquests 
were being made, the Mohammedan State was frequently torn by 
internal dissension. To chronicle the details of the struggle and 
the precise composition and affiliations of the conflicting parties 
would make too long a story. It must be enough to say that 
frequent civil war between parties representing antagonistic parts 
of the Caliphate, especially Syria and Persia, and rival families, 
such as the Ommiads and Abbasids, and sects such as the Shi’ites 
and Kharijites, led finally in 750 to the slaughter of the last 
Ommiad caliph of the East, with most of his line, and the 
establishment of the Abbasid line, which moved the capital to 
Baghdad, and ruled there until overthrown by the Mongols in 
1258. One young prince of the Ommiad line, Abdurrahman, The Omniads 
escaped, and after adventures worthy of the Arabian Nights—in Spain 
which were indeed almost contemporary—reached Spain, where 
he became ruler of the emirate of Cordova. In 929 the Emir took 
the title of Caliph, thus making belatedly clear what was, in fact, 
the case, that Mohammedan Spain was separate, and entertained 
from the time of Abdurrahman sentiments of bitter hostility 
towards the Abbasids—which explains the otherwise surprising 
cordiality between, for example, Harun al-Rashid and Charle¬ 
magne, at the very time when Charlemagne’s paladins were 
locked in battle with the Mohammedans in Spain. 

The outstanding figure of the second half of the eighth century Harm ai- 
is the celebrated Harun al-Rashid, who not only conducted a 
successful war against the Byzantines, but cultivated a brilliant 
and civilised Court, symbolised in the tales of the Arabian Nights. 

His rule is reminiscent of that of Kublai Khan after the Mongol 
conquest in China. In both cases the greatest of tlie conquests 
had been achieved, and it was possible for the ruler to relax and 
devote much of his time to more cultural activities. Both en¬ 
couraged the arts and all manifestations of an advanced civilisa¬ 
tion, both were fond of scholars, and both developed admirable 
systems of communications as a means of developing commerce, 
of keeping in touch easily with distant parts of their dominions, 
and of moving troops quickly if the need unfortunately arose. 

Harun’s exchange of pleasantries and presents—the elephant 
presumably was both—with Charlemagne is deservedly famous. 

The Caliphate under Harun and Mamun the Great (813-33) 
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reached the zenith of its splendour. Mamun added Crete and Sicily 
to his possessions, and developed and royally endowed the arts 
and sciences. The Caliphate now ruled over races of an infinite 
variety, and many cultures were assimilated, especially Persian 
and Greek. The result was a magnificent flowering of the arts 
and the sciences, especially mathematics and medicine, and the 
preservation and ultimate reintroduction into Europe, via the 
universities of Spain, Naples, and Sicily, of much Greek learning 
and many Greek texts which would otherwise have been lost. 

The rest of the ninth, and the tenth and eleventh centuries are a 
time when major conquests have ceased and only desultory war¬ 
fare goes on. Within the Caliphate itself come perpetual strife and 
disintegration, with sometimes several dynasties existing at the 
The Eastern samc time. This was undoubtedly fortunate for the Byzantine 
Empire, since it, with a few outstanding exceptions, was frequendy 
ill-governed, and threatened not only by the Mohammedan 
power, but also by great pressure from the numerous bodies of 
Slavs and Magyars, which occupied large areas north and south of 
the Danube. The Bulgarians especially, a warlike and expanding 
people, were now a serious threat. The terrible losses suffered at 
first at the hands of the Mohammedans in Crete, Sicily, and Asia 
Minor have already been noted; but with the accession of the ira- 
TheMacedo- pressive figure of Basil the First (867-886), whose rose by sheer 

ability and strength of physique and personality from being a 
groom in the royal stables to being adopted son of the Emperor 
and then his successor, the decline was checked. He organised a 
powerful autocracy in the Empire, and drove the Arabs from 
much of Asia Minor and from southern Italy. His successors were 
less able men, and renewed defeats were experienced at the hands 
of Mohammedans and Bulgarians, the latter, under their power¬ 
ful Tsar Simeon, seriously threatening Constantinople. The tide 
began to turn, however, in the second half of the tenth century, 
under Nicephorus Phokas (963-969), and his murderer and dis¬ 
placer, John Zimisces, two able generals who seized power and 
ruled successively in association with the young emperor Basil II 
(963-1025) until 976. Basil’s notable achievements, including the 
destruction of the Bulgarian kingdom, are described in the chapter 
on the Crusades. 



SECTION y 

THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES 

INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 

Section V of this book deals with the early Middle Ages, Section 
VI with the later Middle Ages. Certain factors and trends can be 
observed in both periods, and indeed continue beyond the limits 
of the mediaeval period; the growth of towns and the process of 
world exploration and discovery, for example, though passing 
through a distinct mediaeval phase, can still be clearly observed 
today. Other matters, such as the development and decline or 
European feudalism^ and the Renaissance, are peculiarly ® 
Middle Ages, although the institution of feudalism, or something 
approximating to it, can be observed in operation at other times 
in other parts of the world, whilst the effects of the Renaissance 
are still being felt today. During both the early and later Middle 
Ages, the Roman Catholic Church and the Papacy had a unique 
importance. The intense localism which prevailed in Europe, 
bringing with it as a result a very primitive economic life, caused 
men to seek and find compensating unity in the Church, w ic , 
in the absence of conditions favouring the growth of any rivals, 
monopolised all learning, education, and spiritual influence. 
Section V deals with the period during which the Papacy was in 
the ascendant. Section VI with the period when this ascendancy 

was challenged by new forces. , r i i 

The effect of this primitive economy and of the general un¬ 
certainties of the early mediaeval period in the social and secular 
life of Europe was to foster the growth of the institution which is 
known as feudalism. The nature of feudalism varied great y even 
in mediaeval Europe, according to period and locality; but in 
general terms it can be defined as a system of political and 
economic organisation in which there is a kind of grade pyrami 
of society, with the king and great lords or tenants-in-chief at the 
apex, and the serfs, or peasants bound to the land, at the base, 
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and between them, in layers, as it were, the different strata of 
society. The Church is included, since abbots and bishops are in 
almost all cases holders of lands, for which they owe feudal 
services to the ruler wherever and whenever he can enforce 
it. Under this system the tenants-in-chief and their sub¬ 
tenants protect and dispense justice to those who hold lands 
from them or reside within their territories, and themselves 
owe to the ruler military or other services in return for their lands. 
The churchman, for his part, performs his ecclesiastical duties, 
and often temporal duties as well. Englishmen warring on the 
Continent were on occasion struck by the sight of German 
bishops leading their men in the forefront of the battle, which is 
not surprising when we remember that rulers commonly ap¬ 
pointed their relatives to high ecclesiastical as well as high 
temporal office. A notable example was the German Emperor 
Otto I’s appointment of his brother Bruno, Archbishop of 
Cologne, as Duke of Lorraine. The function of the lowest ranks 
of society, which can be roughly grouped under the heading of 
serf, was to till the land, to which they were bound, and so to 
produce the means of sustaining life for the whole community. 
This feudal system, in which the weak secured protection in 
return for services, became essential during the period of in¬ 
security and anarchy after the death of Charlemagne, and fulfilled 
its purpose tolerably well for some centuries. It began to break 
up under the impact of events like the Crusades and the Black 
Death, and developments such as the growth of towns and of 
trade. With numerous powerful walled towns to seek refuge in, 
men were less willing to be personally bound in servitude in 
order to be protected; whilst increasingly numerous opportunities 
of making a better living offered themselves to the serf bold 
enough to flee from his lord^s domain and seek shelter in a town. 
Feudalism, therefore, for reasons more fully explained in 
Chapteri4,wasbefore the end of the fourteenth century beginning 
to disintegrate. 

The strength of the Papacy was seen in its ability to meet the 
challenge of a revived Empire, a struggle which dominated the 
politics of the latter part of the eleventh, and most of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. The collapse of Pope Boniface at 
Anagni in 1303 marked the end of an epoch. New forces were 
now appearing. The new epoch saw the development of national 
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monarchies in England, France, Spain, and Portugal; the rise 
of the Hapsburg house to a position of hereditary imperial 
power; and the successful resistance of the Swiss cantons, the 
Italian city-states, the Flemish towns, and the Scots to Hapsburg, 
Hohenstaufen, French, and English feudal or national aggression. 
The resistance of the Welsh and some of the Slav races to similar 
aggression was less successful. In Europe, the Middle Ages 
close with a new spirit engendered by the Renaissance, and by the 
opening up of new worlds in the East and the West to European 
exploration, conquest, and exploitation. The interest of these 
developments must not cause us to forget that the later Middle 
Ages also witnessed the remarkable spectacle of the Mongol 
conquests, which stretched from the Volga to the China seas, 
and from Siberia to the Malay peninsula, and, closer to western 
Europe, the stubborn resistance of the Byzantine or East Roman 
Empire to the prolonged and heavy assaults of the Ottoman 
Turks. 

The Middle Ages can from some points of view, therefore, be 
best considered as a whole; but it has been found convenient to 
consider certain matters in Section V, and others in Section VI, 
on a chronological basis. 

In Section V, Chapter lo deals with the development, charac¬ 
teristics, and early disintegration of Charlemagne’s Frankish 
Empire, together with the rise of feudalism and its causes, 
among which the attacks of Norsemen, Magyars, and Saracens 
receive particular attention. The next chapter deals witli the 
revival of the Empire under the Saxon and Salian Emperors. 
It is desirable, perhaps, here, to issue a word of warning against 
whole-hearted acceptance of the long-accepted point of view 
of Bryce in his “Holy Roman Empire”. Recent research has 
made substantial modification of his interpretation essential. The 
view that the Middle Ages was dominated in Europe by a kind 
of ideal Christian commonwealth, widi its two aspects, lay and 
ecclesiastical, of which the one—that is, the Empire—could claim 
in all propriety supremacy in matters temporal, and the other— 
the Church—in matters spiritual, is no longer entirely acceptable. 
It is true that such ideas and ideals were current during much of 
the Middle Ages, and received partisan acceptance; but they were, 
in fact, largely the product of ideal imagination, propagated by 
works such as Dante’s “De Monarchia”, and other thirteenth- 
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and fourteenth-century works. The tendency among present-day 
historians in this field is to discount the highly coloured and 
idealistic interpretations put out by nineteenth-century German 
imperialists, and eighteenth-century Hapsburg apologists, to¬ 
gether with the earlier interpretations just mentioned, and to 
make of the Empire something much smaller and less influential. 
It seems clear today that Charlemagne did not seek the imperial 
title in 800; that it had no territorial significance in his time, and 
was a purely personal adornment; and that, in fact, his coronation 
in 800 was devised by the Pope mainly as a weapon against 
Constantinople. On Charlemagne’s death, although he had in¬ 
vested his son Louis with the title, it soon came to have little 
significance, and when revived by Otto I, took on a Teutonic 
significance. Only with Conrad II in 1024 did the title come to 
have a clear—^and limited—territorial basis, relating only to 
Germany, Italy, and Burgundy. Frederick Barbarossa, as a 
counterblast to papal attacks, began to call the Empire “Holy”; 
and when Italy and Burgundy dropped away it became purely 
German. Finally, the Hapsburgs, for their own purposes of 
cementing an empire of diverse races, revived the idea of a “Holy 
Roman Empire”, which had never, in fact, really existed since 
the fall of Rome. 

But there was no doubt as to the influence of the Papacy 
throughout western and central Europe, and it is the dominating 
position of the Papacy between about 1050 and 1300 which 
makes the period what Dr. Ernest Barker calls the “typical 
Middle Ages”. During this period come important reform and 
propaganda movements in the Church, the Cluniac and Hilde- 
brandine movements, the struggle between the Empire, in the 
strong hands of Henry IV and Barbarossa, and tlie Papacy, under 
the equally powerful and pugnacious popes Gregory VII (Hilde¬ 
brand) and Adrian IV (Nicholas Breakspear, the only English 

pope), and the decline of the Empire vdth the last of the Hohen- 
staufens (Chapter 12). 

Whilst this struggle was in progress, pressure on the Eastern 
Empire by the Seljuk Turks, and the closing of the Holy Places 
by these fanatical Mohammedans, led to the Crusades. The 
course of tlie main Crusades, from the first in 1097 to the seventh 
in 1270, the reasons for their relative lack of success, and the 
direct and indirect results of them, occupy Chapter 13. 
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As has already been mentioned, Chapter 14 explains the reasons 
for the disintegration of feudalism, including the development of 
towns and trade. It also deals with the Latin Renaissance of the 
twelfth century, the coming of the Friars, and the development 
of the universities. Finally, Chapter 15 outlines the development 
of national monarchies in England and France to the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. The main features in the history of 
England in the period are the Danish invasions, Alfred’s success¬ 
ful resistance to them, the decline of the kingdom of Wessex, the 
incorporation of Britain in Knut’s (Canute’s) Scandinavian 
empire, the Norman Conquest, the anarchy of Stephen’s reign, 
the administrative reforms of Henry I and Henry II, Henry II’s 
quarrel with Becket and the Papacy, the chivalrous absenteeism 
of Richard Coeur de Lion, and the baronial revolt against John 
which produced the Magna Carta. In France, the foundation of a 
new dynasty by Hugh Capet in 987 led to developments similar 
to those in England, and especially to a struggle with over- 
mighty subjects, attempts at administrative reform, and quarrels 
with the Pope. The two countries were also involved in frequent 
strife, which was much more of a feudal than of a national 
character, and became especially intense with the foundation of 
Henry Il’s Anglo-Norman-Angevin Empire. 


L 
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Great (Charle¬ 
magne), 
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The Frankish or Carolingian Empire and its Disintegratton — The 
Rise of Feudalism — The Attacks hy Norsemen, Magyars, and 
Saracens. 

Pepin the Short died in 768, and was succeeded by his two 
sons, Charles and Carloman, as joint rulers of the Frankish State. 
It seemed as though the Frankish inheritance practice of partition 
might stultify the potential greatness of Charles as a ruler; but the 
death of Carloman three years later gave Charles a free hand, once 
the claims of Carloman's two sons had been successfully set 
aside. 

Charles’ first important political and military move in 772 was 
to commence a campaign against the heathen Saxons; but his 
attention was rapidly diverted to Italy. Charles and his brother 
Carloman had both been married to daughters of the Lombard 
King Desiderius. On Carloman’s deatli his wife and two sons 
had gone back to Pavia, and when Charles’ wife protested against 
the exclusion of her sister and two nephews from their half share 
of the Frankish lands, she, too, was packed off to Pavia. There 
was at this lime a deadly enmity between the Lombard King and 
the Pope, and soon the Pope Hadrian I was appealing to Charles 
for protection against the Lombards who had invaded papal 
territory. Charles, busy with his Saxon campaign, was at first 
reluctant to accede to tliis request, until a second messenger from 
Hadrian informed him that Desiderius was supporting the claims 
of Carloman’s wife and sons. Charles now at once broke off his 
Saxon campaign, and soon, in 773, two Frankish armies were 
pouring over the Alps. Pavia tell after a long siege. In the 
middle of this siege Charles paid a visit to Rome, the atmosphere 
of which fired his imagination, and with whose ruler, the Pope, 
he struck up a firm friendship. When Pavia finally fell in 774, 
Desiderius was deposed and immured in a monastery; Carloman’s 
widow and children fled to Constantinople; whilst Charles 
assumed the Lombard crown, and with it the domination over 
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northern and central Italy, and overlordship over the duchies of 
Benevento and Spoleto. 

Charles was now King of the Franks and Lombards, as well as 
Patrician of Rome, and ruled from the Atlantic to the Adriatic. 
During his reign he fought fifty-three campaigns against many 
enemies, chief among them the Saxons, the Avars, the Danes, 
the Slavs, and the Saracens, with the double object of founding a 
Frankish Empire and preventing the Latinised and Christianised 
West from being once again overrun by either Eastern or 
Northern barbarians, or Saracens from Spain. This is not to say 
that Charles attempted to gallicise his Franks. By the cherishing 
of Frankish institutions, habits, and dress, he encouraged 
Frankish and Teutonic patriotism. It was, however, not only 
Teutonic institutions which were encouraged and permitted; 
every separate people within the Empire was allowed to keep its 
own law. 

Charles’ attitude to Christianity had three main aspects. First, 
one of his main objects was everywhere to protect and encourage 
the Catholic Church, which he saw as a mainstay of his regime 
and a unifying and civilising force. Secondly, he aimed to use the 
trained and educated personnel of the Church as administrators 
and educators, so continuing and consolidating a process of 
major importance in the Middle Ages; and thirdly, and in modern 
eyes less justifiably, he put into operation a policy of forceful 
conversion, and punished recusants with gross cruelty. But, 
however unjustifiable and horrifying his treatment of the 
Saxons, for example, was on ethical and moral grounds, this and 
similar conquests and conversions undoubtedly consolidated the 
position of Christianity in the West and in Germany; and the 
very obstinacy of the resistance—sixteen campaigns and thirty- 
two years were needed to subdue the Saxons, and thousands of 
Saxon prisoners were slaughtered—shows the difficulty of the 
task of conversion. 

During this twenty-five years the rapid development of 
Charles* power went hand in hand with an immense development 
of clerical privilege and power; and the events of Christmas Day 
in the year 800 were a fitting climax to this alliance of State and 
Church. The attempted deposition of Pope Leo III by his enemies, 
who accused him of simony, adultery, and perjury, and his appeal 
to and re-instatement by Charles, together with the usurpation 
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of the imperial throne at Constantinople by Irene, who deposed 
and blinded her son, seemed to lead naturally to the dramatic 
coronation of Charles as Emperor by the Pope after the celebra¬ 
tion of the Mass in St. Peter's on Christmas Day. Whether or 
not Charles was as well-prepared for the happening as were the 
apparently not very surprised onlookers, it seems doubtful, as his 
biographer Einhard hints, whether he was entirely pleased by his 
sudden coronation at the hands of a man, albeit Pope, who had 
recently been a suppliant and fugitive at his Court. He may have 
had some flash of intuition of the dangers of papal pretensions 
which lay ahead; but for the moment this was less important 
than the great increase in prestige which the coronation brought. 
To Charles, the coronation meant the consecration of his mission 
as guardian and protector of the Christian faith. To his Italian 
and to some of his Gaulish subjects the assumption of the title of 
emperor made all the difference between lawful and unlawful 
dominion. To the Pope it meant not only security against his 
enemies at Rome, and the culmination of the alliance originally 
made between Charles' father Pepin and Pope Zacharias, but also 
that he could now safely repudiate the Eastern Empire, and that 
if there were any hostile reactions, Charles would help. To the 
historian, studying Charles' rule of a Western Empire, equal in size 
to the earlier Empire of Rome, but with different boundaries, the 
event appears to mark the beginning of a new period in history, and 
to represent that blending of spiritual and temporal elements, a 
fuller and more perfect union than had existed in the Empire of 
Augustus, which came to serve as the model in the mediaeval 
world of the relationship between count and bishop. It appears, 
however, that some aspects of the situation in and after 800 
have been over-stressed and even in some cases notably mis¬ 
interpreted or over-idealised. This seems to be true of Bryce's 
famous conception of the Empire. The modern view is that there 
was no intention in 800 to create a separate Western Empire, 
and tliat Charles’ title was purely personal, and not territorial. 
He was an additional emperor within the existing “Roman” 
Empire. 

Whilst Charles lived, his Empire, despite the carnage and 
barbarism without, was one of peace within. The border or 
buffer provinces between the Empire and the still heathen and 
barbarian North and East were ruled by margraves, counts of the 
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marches. The interior provinces were governed by counts, some 
of whom ruled over enormous areas; though here and there, 
especially in Germany, tribal dukes still remained as nominal 
heads of their tribes, and in Italy and southern Gaul there were a 
few relics of Roman municipal government. The count held 
monthly courts to administer justice, in which he was assisted 
by the old Teutonic institutions of the sworn inquest and the 
inquest of proof, in the latter of which is to be found the germ of 
the jury system which later developed in some of the States which 
were formed when the Carolingian Empire broke up. Charles 
himself was constantly on the move throughout his reign, 
inquiring into and remedying defects in the system of govern¬ 
ment; but his dominions were far too vast for personal govern¬ 
ment to be really effective. He decentralised by putting Italy 
under one son, Pepin, and Aquitaine under another, Louis; 
and later in his reign (802) he divided the whole Empire, except 
the border provinces, into circuits, or groups of counties. 

Through these, twice a year, “missi”, royal envoys, usually a 
layman, a noble, and an ecclesiastic, bishop or abbot, went, 
sitting as royal judges of appeal, inquiring into the nature of the 
count’s government, taking oaths of fealty from nobles and freed- 
men, and finally reporting back to Charles in person. The 
“missi” were frequently reshuffled, both as to partners and 
circuits, to prevent corruption and abuses of power. 

Despite these measures, the task proved too great for 
machinery of government, and in the later stages of the reign 
provincialism became more marked, vassals were becoming semi¬ 
independent rulers, archbishops and abbots were achieving 
positions of princely power and independence, and the stage was 
being set for the disintegration which would follow when the 
strong hand of Charlemagne was removed. This process was 
aggravated by much of the legislation which was approved, 
either by the Imperial Tribunal, under the Count Palatine, or 
sometimes in the General Assemblies of the Franks which took 
place, for example, when the armies gathered for a campaign. The 
laws then adopted were known as capitularies, and of those 
which have come down to us, several, in addition to estab¬ 
lishing the system of “missi”, and civil and church authority in 
Saxony, show that the feudal system was becoming rapidly 
established. From them we get a picture of a society in which 
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military service, compulsory for all freemen and nobles between 
eighteen and sixty years of age, weighed so heavily upon the 
freemen, who were generally speaking the smaller landowners, 
that many thousands of them were reduced in the social scale 
and driven to serfdom, leaving the landed aristocracy in an 
isolated position. This process was accelerated by the inroads of 
the Norsemen, and later of the Magyars and Saracens, so that 
soon freemen were everywhere “commending” themselves to 
local magnates, securing their protection in exchange for service. 
The result was that the masses became serfs or slaves who 
worked the estates of the lord, were legally tied to the land, and 
dwelt in hamlets often nestling for protection under the walls of a 
fortified dwelling or castle. 

The main support of the Crown in the Frankish monarchy, as 
in most mediaeval feudal monarchies, was the Crown lands. At 
the time of Charles they numbered over 1,500 estates, almost half 
of them between the Seine and the Rhine. Many were clustered 
round Aachen, to which place Charles transferred his residence 
from the old family seat at Heristal, and where in his palace and 
cathedral he caused to be built the first two large stone buildings 
erected north of the Alps since Roman times. The Crown lands, 
administered by stewards, closely supervised by Charles himself, 
were not the only sources of revenue. The counts retained one- 
third only of tlieir receipts in fees and fines, the rest being handed 
over to the Crown. The great shortage of money meant that 
most of the payments were in goods; but a comparison with the 
“third penny” of the sheriffs in later feudal England is per¬ 
missible. 

It now remains to inquire into the character of Charles the 
Great himself. Whatever theory one holds as to the part played 
by great men in shaping history, it is clear that the personality of 
the ruler who for over forty years succeeded in controlling, with 
comparatively slender resources of government, an empire so 
widespread, must have been of vital importance. Fortunately 
w'e have in Einliard, Charles’ Latin secretary, who wrote a 
biography of the Emperor shortly after the latter’s death, a 
witness almost unique in early mediaeval literature, in which 
biographies of churchmen are common, those of laymen rare. 
Asser’s “Life of Alfred the Great” is comparable, but there are 
few Olliers. Einhard’s “Vita Karoli”, modelled on Suetonius’ 
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life of Augustus, contains a personal description of Charles, and 
many interesting pieces of information. From these and other 
sources it is clear that Charles had a strong and attractive per¬ 
sonality. His fine physique—he was tall, strongly built, blue¬ 
eyed, of commanding presence—his love of the old Frankish 
speech, songs, and costume, and his keenness as a sportsman 
he rode and hunted much—made him beloved and admired of his 
people. He was not morally immaculate, but he was a devout 
supporter of the Christian faith. As to statesmanship, if success be 
the criterion, then Charles* qualities of statesmanship were great 
indeed. All difficulties were overcome, and, although a successful 
retreat may not be a victory, even his one military disaster at 
Roncesvalles became glorious in legend. This was but the most 
romantic of many legends which sprang up round his name. Some 
such legends regard Charles as a French king, as the name Charle¬ 
magne by which he is often known suggests. In fact, he was 
purely Frankish—that is to say, Teutonic—in language and 
habits; and his place as the founder of modern Germany is 
recognised in that German legend which said that he would, 
when Germany needed him, step from his tomb, where he was 
supposed to have been seen by Otto III. 

This account of the work and fame of Charles would be in- Tiic ^ 
complete without some reference to his interest in education and Renaissance 
literature. His love of books, of foreigners who were gifted in 
education and literature, and of Christian writings, caused him to 
be extremely discontented with the debased state of learning in 
the Frankish dominions, the illiteracy of many of the clergy, and 
the corruptness of many of the available religious texts. He 
sought to instigate improvement by a capitulary (‘ De litteris 
colendis’*) which he addressed to every bishop and abbot; but 
more positive action was needed, and this he took by inviting 
famous scholars from overseas to lielp in the work. In this dark 
age of culture the brightest lights shone in the British islands, 
which had enjoyed a period relatively free from war and disorder. 

In Northumbria especially, where Irish and English religion and 
culture met, were teachers and scholars of knowledge and piety; 
and the most famous of them, Alcuin of York, no great writer 
himself, but a fine scholar and inspirer of scholarship, was pre¬ 
vailed upon to go to Charles* Court and re-organise education in 
the Frankish lands. Charles made him Abbot of the monastery of 
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St. Martin at Tours and master of the palace school at Aachen. In 
the school the children of the Frankish aristocracy received the best 
available education of the day; in the abbey a nucleus of expert 
copyists was trained in a new and beautiful script, and, with their 
successors, did a great work in copying, amending, and preserving 
manuscripts. To them we are indebted for the earliest extant 
copies of the works of many classical writers. There were many 
other schools attached to monasteries and cathedrals, giving an 
education similar to that in the Palace School at Aachen; but it is 
doubtful whether any had teachers as inspired as Alcuin, and his 
helpers, Peter of Pisa and Paul the Deacon, the historian of the 
Lombards, whom Charles summoned from the monastery of 
Monte Cassino. The influence of these and other men can be 
traced clearly down to the year 1200 in the work of their succes¬ 
sors in the schools attached to the monastery of Fulda in Ger¬ 
many, to the cathedrals of Rheims and Chartres, and in the 
University of Paris; and, not least important to the historian, 
in the practice of recording historical and current events in 
monastic chronicles. 

On the death of the ruler whose interests had extended in 
the field of diplomacy from Baghdad in the East, with whose 
great Caliph, Harun al-Rashid, he had friendly relations, to 
Ireland in tiie West, with some of whose chiefs he had 
dealings, it was probably inevitable that a decline and eventual 
break-up of die Empire should occur; but the break-up was 
made more rapid and catastrophic by the revival of the principle 
of partition in inheritance which Charles had temporarily 
suppressed. 

Louis, called the Pious, only surviving son of Charles the 
Great, had been crowned king and emperor by his father, shortly 
before the latter’s death. The earlier deaths in 810 and 811 of 
Charles’ two other legitimate sons seemed to make possible for 
Louis the same course which his father had pursued after Carlo- 
man’s death in 773. Instead, he proceeded to commit every 
possible major error of statesmanship. He began by alienating 
many powerful men, including his own relatives, by an over- 
zealous reforming of his father’s admittedly corrupt Court. It 
was one thing to send his fadier’s mistresses packing, but another 
to dismiss all his ministers and immure his own sisters in a 
convent. He then launched an ill-timed crusade for reform of 
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the Frankish Church, secular and monastic, alienating thereby 
at the beginning of his reign many of the most powerful 
bishops and abbots. These, however, were minor errors com¬ 
pared with his division of the Empire among his sons at tke 
Partition of Aachen in 817. The eldest son, Lothair, shared with 
his father the imperial dignity and the Middle Kingdom, 
capitals of Aachen and Rome; Pepin received the French lands, 
and Louis or Ludwig the German lands centring on Bavaria. 
The situation became further complicated by Louis die Pious 
second marriage, for the son of which Louis left no stone un¬ 
turned to find an adequate inheritance. His attempts at further 
partitions on behalf of this son, later known as Charles the Bald, 
led to a series of insurrections; but the worst excesses of actual 
civil war were averted until after Louis’ death in 840. Lothair then 
became emperor in name, but his brothers, Louis the German and 
Charles the Bald (who had succeeded to the “French inheritance 
on the death of Pepin), would not recognise his authority, allied 
themselves against him, and jointly defeated his forces in a 
great cavalry battle at Fontenay south of Paris in 841 feudal 
cavalry having now replaced the foot-soldier. In 842 Louis and 
Charles met at Strasbourg to renew and strengthen their alliance. 
Here, as recorded in the text of the Strasbourg Oaths, tliey and 
their armies swore mutual support. The text of these oaths is 
interesting not only politically, but because it contains versions 
both in Old German and Old French. There is one earlier example 
of Old German extant, but this is the oldest example of Old 
French, or indeed of any of the Romance tongues. In 843, 
following on mediation by the Church, the Treaty of Verdun 
was arranged, which has come to be regarded in a rather exag¬ 
gerated manner as the beginning of the modern European States 
system. It is true that the people of Louis the German’s kingdom 
were largely Teutonic in race and language, and that the kingdom 
of Charles the Bald was the nucleus of modern France; but in 
neither case was this due to any real recognition of or respect for 
nationality. The Treaty of Verdun was feudal in nature, and the 
aim of its makers was to divide up the lands as evenly as possible, 
with little or no reference to natural boundaries and languages; 
of this, the heterogeneous nature of Lothair’s Middle Kingdom is 
adequate proof. On the death of Lothair in 855 his Middle 
Kingdom was divided among his three sons, and in 870 the 
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kingdom of Lorraine was divided between Louis the German 
and Charles the Bald. 

The Frankish Empire, then, in 870 had broken up into five 
kingdoms; but this was by no means the end of the disintegration. 
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THE CAROLINGIAN EMPIRE 


Under the last shadowy Carolingians both east and west of the 
Rhine all the great holders of land, and all the royal officials— 
and often bishops and counts were both of these—strove to make 
their offices, and, in tlie case of laymen, their lands, hereditary. 
The system of feudalism which emerged meant in practice the 
usurpation of the royal authority by these men, who claimed to 
tax and administer justice in their own right, and even seized the 
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revenue from the Crown lands in their areas. In this way the 
great fiefs like Burgundy, Champagne, Gascony, Anjou in 
short, the later provinces of France—achieved a degree of inde¬ 
pendence which was for centuries a threat to the security of the 
French monarchy. The monarchy came into being in 987, 
when Hugh Capet, Count of Paris and Duke of France, was 
elected king by the feudal rulers of France. Feudalism was not, 
however, the only cause which brought about the disintegration 
of the Frankish Empire. The process was greatly accelerated by 
widespread attacks from three enemies—the Norsemen, the 
Magyars, and the Mohammedans or Saracens. 

The Norsemen were barbarians and heathens, comparable in 
their institutions and culture with the Germans described by 
Caesar and Tacitus, though not in their means of earning a 
living, since they were, above all, seafarers. Neither Denmark 
nor Norway was then very suitable for agriculture, and their in¬ 
habitants lived by fishing and hunting, and trading mixed witli 
piracy. It was not till the middle of the eighth century that they 
began to know of the wealth of the Franks and of England; 
but once the knowledge spread, it was not long before the coastal, 
and then the inland, towns of England and France began to 
suffer from their raids. At first it was England, at the end of the 
eighth century, and soon afterwards the Frankish coasts, so that 
Charlemagne was forced towards the end of his reign to forrn a 
fleet to ward off their attacks; but the threat to the Frankish 
Empire did not become severe until the internal dissolution of 
that Empire had become manifest after about 840. The Danes 
first wintered in England in 851, after numerous piratical inroads 
during the first half of the century, and in 879, after both sides 
were exhausted by hard fighting, Alfred the Great ceded all the 
north-eastern part of England to the Danes on condition that 
their attacks should cease. The frontier of the kingdom of die 
Danish leader Guthrum was marked by the five garrisoned strong 
points or “burhs” (boroughs) of Leicester, Lincoln, Nottingham, 
Stamford, and Derby, all later recaptured from the Danes. 

The rulers of the Franks faced a similar problem after 840. 
The great rivers—the Rhine, the Meuse, the Somme, the Loire, 
and the Garonne—were water highways leading sea-borne 
invaders into the heart of the Frankish Empire. Rouen was 
burned in 840. Paris was attacked in 845, 857, 861, and finally 
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besieged for eleven months in 885-886. It was saved by the 
heroic defence led by Odo Count of Paris; and after this the 
Norsemen abandoned the attempt to break through into the 
interior, and contented themselves with settling Normandy. 
Their conquest and settlement of the coastal areas from the 
Somme to Brittany was recognised in 911 by Charles the Simple, 
and Rolf or Rollo the Dane became the first Duke of Normandy. 
Thus the settlement of the problem in England and France was 
similar; but it is notable that the Danelaw was reabsorbed into 
the English kingdom in the tenth century, whereas Normandy 
long remained separate from the kingdom of France—until, in 
fact, John of England lost it to the French King in 1204. 

It seems at first sight a long cry from piratical raids to Norman 
duchies; but the adaptability and willingness of the Norsemen 
to adopt the most valuable of the customs and habits, as well as to 
seize the properties of, the invaded peoples, accounts for their 
success here and in many other parts of the world. In England 
and France they quickly adopted the horses and armour of their 
victims—these, with treasure, were among the first things seized 
—and so with land mobility and defensive armour added to their 
innate aggressiveness and fighting qualities, they rapidly became 
increasingly formidable. They were successful almost every¬ 
where, and offset their one serious setback, when Arnulf, the 
German King, stormed and destroyed their base on the Dyle River 
and checked their inroads into Germany, by successful settle¬ 
ments, not only in England and France, but also in the northern 
islands—-Shetlands, Orkneys, Faroes—which were stepping- 
stones to the conquest of part of Ireland and the setting up of the 
Kingdom of Dublin, to dhe discovery and settlement of Iceland 
in 867 and Greenland a little later, and even to the discovery of 
Vinland (Nova Scotia or New England); though whether Vinland 
was settled at this time remains uncertain. The Iceland colony 
was permanent, and Greenland was occupied until the onset of 
more severe climatic conditions in the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries made it untenable. 

The Norse settlements extended, too, far to the eastwards, into 
Russia, notably at Kiev, between which place and the Baltic 
there was a busy trade route. When we add to these achievements 
tlie later conquests of the Normans, the descendants of Rollo*s 
men, in England, Sicily, Italy, and the Near East, it is clear 
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that these movements of Norse population are comparable in 
importance, if not in numbers involved, with the earlier bar¬ 
barian invasions of the fourth and fifth centuries. Wherever they 
settled, the decadent tendencies of the Carolingian period were 
swept away, and old institutions, especially political and econo¬ 
mic, were reshaped, adapted, and infused wiA new life. 

Equally destructive, but much less permanent and beneficial, The Magyan 
were the attacks of the Magyars and Saracens on Europe in the 
ninth and tenth centuries. The Magyars had succeeded the Avars 
as occupants of the great Hungarian plain after the Avars had 
been destroyed by Charlemagne. They were wild and war-like 
horsemen, and raided far and wide in their search for treasure. 
Beginning with Bavaria in 900, they turned to northern Italy in 
903, and when defensive measures checked them there, they 
turned—as the Norsemen had turned to France when Alfred’s 
stout resistance and treaty with the Danes had set limits to their 
advance in England—to south-western Germany, the Rhine, and 
Lorraine. 

In the western Mediterranean meanwhile, beyond the pro-The Saracens 
tection of the Byzantine fleet, another sea-borne enemy threatened 
Europe—the Mohammedan Saracens. From their North African 
ports they conquered and made semi-permanent settlements in 
Corsica, Sicily and Sardinia (by 843), soutliern Italy (by 881), 
and southern France (by 896). From this last-named base at 
the mouth of the Rhone the Saracens penetrated up the Riione, 
and even crossed the Alps. Besides these settlements, they 
continually ravaged the coasts of Italy and France, taking 
Rome in 846, and causing Pope Leo IV to fortify the “Leonine 
City”, which included the Vatican, the Lateran Palace, the Castle 
of St. Angelo, and St. Peter’s itself; whilst in 878, though they 
failed to take Rome, they devastated all the surrounding 
Campagna. 

Certain features were common to all countries which suffered 
from these raids, whether of Norsemen, Magyars, or Saracens. In 
the first place, the need for protection and security became the 
prime need of every man in the areas subject to the raids and 
even the most inaccessible areas could not be certain that their 
turn would not sometime come. Consequently, everyone with 
sufficient resources—landowners, bishops, abbots, townsmen— 
knowing full well that they would receive no protection from 
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their nominal sovereign, set to with a will to fortify their dwell¬ 
ings, and those without sufficient resources so to do were willing 
to sacrifice anything, even their freedom, to obtain the necessary 
protection. Even when the king did erect blocldiouses, he was 
often—although Alfred the Great is here a notable exception— 
unable to compel his vassals to garrison them, except by making 
them over, with suitable lands attached, to the nobles, who 
were then prepared to defend them, ^en we add to these 
tendencies the burden of semi-regular tribute levied by rulers 
on their subjects in the shape of danegeld to buy off the Norse- 
The Triumph men, it is not difficult to see why in these years feudalism made 
of Feudalism Strides, and large numbers of freemen surrendered their 

freedom, and became the men of powerful overlords, owing 
them service and allegiance, and in the case of the peasantry 
becoming serfs and villeins tied to the land. So, when we emerge 
into the tenth century, we find that feudalism is widely developed 
as the only salvation in these dangerous and tumultuous times, 
and the authority of the Carolingians has passed into the hands of 
the dukes, counts, and bishops. 


CHAPTER II 


The Revival of the Empire under German Rule. 

We saw in the last chapter how by 870 the Frankish Empire had 
split into five kingdoms, and how in each of them in varying 
degrees the development of feudalism was producing a steady and 
increasing tendency towards disintegration. We have now to see 
how in the course of the tenth century, the Carolingian line died 
out both in Germany and France, and how, in Germany, a new 
Saxon dynasty checked the disintegration, brought the duchies 
under control, allied itself with the German Church and the 
Papacy, and paved the way for Henry III, under whom the new 
Empire reached the peak of its power. 

When the Emperor Louis 11 , grandson of Louis the Pious, 
and great-grandson of Charlemagne, died in 875, having ruled 
since 855, he left no son to succeed him. His inheritance was a 
subject of rivalry between his two uncles, Louis the German 
and Charles the Bald, surviving sons of Louis the Pious by 
different wives. Charles the Bald had been King of France since 
the death of Louis the Pious in 840; Louis the German was pre¬ 
dominant in Germany. They had nominally owed allegiance to 
Louis the Pious* son, Lothair, who had succeeded as Emperor in 
840, and ruled till his death in 855, and to Louis 11 . In fact, they 
were to all intents and purposes independent, and now sought to 
strengthen their power by obtaining the title of emperor. Charles 
the Bald was successful, and was crowned emperor by Pope John 
VIII in 875. On the death of Louis the German in 876, Charles 
further sought treacherously to obtain possession of those parts of 
Lorraine which had gone to Louis the German by the Treaty of 
Mersen in 870. Louis had before his death arranged that his 
lands should be divided among his three sons. Carloman, the 
eldest, was to have Bavaria and the East Mark; Louis, the second 
son, called the Younger, Saxony and Franconia, and the third, 
Charles the Fat, Alemannia—i.e., the rest of the German 
territories. Louis the Younger naturally resisted his uncle’s 
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attempt to seize the German part of Lorraine, and the attempt 
failed. 

Charles the Bald had numerous other troubles, especially the 
inroads of the Norsemen in France, and of the Saracens in Italy. 
It was during a campaign against the latter that he died in 877. He 
was succeeded in France in rapid succession by his son Louis the 
Stammerer, who ruled from 877 to 879, and by the latter’s two 
sons, Louis III, 879-882, and Carloman, 87^884. Then for 
four years Charles the Fat, the youngest son of Louis the Get* 
man, ruled in France as well as in Germany, until his deposition, 
when Odo, Count of Paris, was elected as King of France. On 
Odo’s death, 898, a third son of Louis the Stammerer by another 
wife, Charles III the Simple, became King of France until his 
deposition in 923, and after him later Carolingians ruled until 
987, when Hugh Capet, King of France from 987 to 996, founded 
a new dynasty. 

In Germany, Charles the Fat had already succeeded to the 
lands of his two brothers on the death of Louis the Younger in 882 
and of Carloman in 884. When, in 884, the magnates of France 
appealed to him to accept the crown, owing to the youth of 
Louis the Simple and the dire threat from the Norsemen, his 
acceptance meant that all the kingdoms which had made up 
Charlemagne’s Empire were once again subject to one ruler. 

Charles’ triumph was short-lived. He was soon accused on all 
sides of unfitness to rule, especially as a result of his total failure to 
check the ravages of the Northmen, or even to support Odo after 
the latter’s successful defence of Paris against the Danes in 886. 
In 887 a rebellion broke out against him, and he was declared 
deposed. In January 888 he died. The French part of the 
Empire, as we have seen, found in Odo of Paris a potential 
saviour. The Germans still kept to the Carolingian line, electing 
Arnulf of Carintliia, an illegitimate son of Carloman of Bavaria, 
and a renowned warrior, to be king. He was crowned emperor 
at Rome by the Corsican Pope Formosus in 896. 

The deposition of Charles the Fat marks the beginning of the 
final dissolution of the Carolingian Empire. Kings, nominally 
acknowledging some sort of shadowy supremacy in Amulf, but in 
practice independent of him, arose among the West Franks (Odo 
of Paris), in Italy (Berengar of Friuli and Guy of Spoleto), 
Provence (Louis), and Burgundy (Rudolph). The need for local 
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defence against the Norsemen and Saracens, which Charles the 
Bald and Charles the Fat had lamentably failed to provide, 
reinforced the nascent feelings of nationality which race, 
language, geography, and even artificial political partitions lUce 
tho^ of Aachen, 817, Verdun, 845, and Mersen, 870, had 

stimulated. , . . r _i. 

In Germany the tendency towards disintegration was lu^er 

strengthened by a reaction against the Carolingians. Arnulf had 
neglected his German kingdom in favour of Italian expeditions in 
connection with his pursuit of the Imperial crown. His humiliat¬ 
ing expulsion from Italy further lowered his prestige; but on his 
death in 899 the magic of the Carolingian name was still sufficient 
to ensure the election of his seven-year-old son, Louis the Child. 

The main development of Louis* reign was the appearance of a 
new and deadly threat to the German kingdom. The Hung^ans 
or Magyars, first invited into Germany as allies by Arnulf, had The Magyar, 
before 900 settled along the river Theiss, and in that year began 
their series of devastating incursions into Germany by pillaging 
Bavaria, From that year on their invasions were an annual affair, 
and pressed ever deeper into Germany. By 909 they were 
ravaging the Rhine provinces, and in 910 defeated a l^ge army 
raised by Louis the Child. Louis died in 911, and with him the 
Carolingian line in Germany came to an end. In France it 

lingered on for another seventy-six years. 

With the choice of Conrad of Franconia by 
magnates to succeed Louis, the principle of election to the throne 
became a permanent feature in German politics and a constant 
source of weakness. The reign of Conrad was little if any more 
successful than that of his predecessor, and offered an early 
demonstration of the paralysis which was to afflict the German 
kingship through mediaeval times. During Conrad s short reign 
the Dukes of Saxony and Bavaria and the Count Palatine rebelled 
with impunity against him, and demonstrated clearly their in¬ 
tention to pursue their own courses in almost total disregard of 
the elected sovereign. This conflict between a weak elected king 
andstrong hereditary dukes, whose interest it was to see that some¬ 
one was elected not sufficiently strong to interfere with their plans, 
becomes an all-too-common feature of mediaeval German history. 

Conrad failed, too, to check the Hungarians, and on his death¬ 
bed in 918 was reduced to recommending to the magnates the 
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election of the most powerful of his opponents, Henry of 
Saxony, later known as Henry the Fowler, as his successor. 
Whether he did so in a spirit of magnanimity or of irony is not 
known. The choice was in any case a good one. Henry was in 
the best ancient Carolingian tradition, and was in fact a great- 
grandson of Louis the Pious, though he was elected on the 
grounds of personal qualities and not at all by reasons of descent. 

the Like Charlemagne, he was successful both in diplomacy and war. 

’ 9**” He was popular because of the stem front he showed to his 
enemies and of his tolerant and lenient attitude in Germany. 
His highest ambition at home was not a centralised dominion, but 
a self-governing confederacy of duchies, of which he would 
eventually be recognised as the head. His personal qualities as 
a sportsman and good companion also made him well-liked. His 
prospects of founding a new dynasty and beginning a new era in 
Germany were enhanced by ^e fact that he was Duke of the 
Saxons, the most purely German of the Germans. 

The new king was successful in all the major aspects of his 
policy. Although he was prepared to leave the government of the 
duchies in the hands of the dukes, he put down rebellion in 
Bavaria and Swabia with a firm hand. In the case of Bavaria he 
found it politic to win Duke Amulf’s submission in 921 by 
offering very favourable terms. He was allowed almost complete 
independence, and was the only duke who retained the privilege 
of appointing his own bishops. Swabia, on the other hand, 
surrendered unconditionally, but retained a fair measure of 
independence. Lorraine accepted the supremacy of Henry after a 
series of armed clashes, and in 928 Henry clinched his success by 
marrying one of his daughters to the Duke. With regard to the 
Church, Henry’s policy was one of moderation. Although at 
first he distrusted the intervention of churchmen in politics, and 
refused to allow himself to be crowned by the German bishops, 
in later life he showed himself more friendly to the Church, and 
at one time even planned to go to Rome as a pilgrim. He habitu¬ 
ally made it a condition of peace with Slavs, Wends, and Danes 
that they should adopt Christianity. 

The foreign enemies with whom Henry chiefly had to reckon 
were the Magyars, the Wends, and the Danes. At first his reign 
was untroubled by foreign invasion, but in 924 the Magyars over¬ 
ran Saxony, and Henry -wzs forced to promise to pay them an 
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annual tribute, in return for which they promised to leave 
Saxony and Thuringia unmolested for nine years. The promise 
was faithfully kept, and Henry made good use of these years of 
grace to carry out a plan of defence. Existing towns, few in 
number, were strengthened and fortified. Such were Merseburg, 
Hersfeld, and Goslar. New towns, such as Quedlinburg, which 
became his own favourite residence, and Pohlde, were built, 
and won for him the title of “Henry the City-builder’\ They 
became the centres of military districts, which were divided into 
military fiefs. In them one man in nine always had to be present in 
the town to maintain and defend it until the rest could in time of 
danger assemble there. Similar measures had been carried out in 
England with great success against the Danes by Alfred the 
Great and Edward the Elder. It is thought that the successful 
negotiations in 929 between Henry and Athelstan for the marriage 
of his son Otto to Athelstan^s daughter Edith may have brought 
Henry into close touch with English affairs, and made him familiar 
with English methods against the Danes. Henry at this time also 
reorganised his army. The mounted knights of the military fiefs 
were the nucleus of what became a predominantly cavalry force. 
Previously, the national levy had fought mainly on foot, and had 
been unable to deal adequately with mounted enemies such as the 
Magyars. Between the years 928 and 932 Henry achieved with 
this new army a series of important successes against the Wends, 
in Brandenburg, along the Elbe, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Meissen, in Bohemia, and on the lower Oder, laying the 
foundations for the later German expansionist policy in the East. 

The Magyars, too, when they renewed their incursions into 
Saxony and Thuringia at the end of the truce in 933, were 
decisively beaten and dispersed. The Danes were compelled to 
confirm the old frontiers when Henry invaded Denmark in 934, 
and to agree to the erection of the mark or march of Schleswig. 
Germany was now once again, as in the days of Charlemagne, 
ringed round by these defensive marches or buffer provinces— 
Schleswig, Meissen, Brandenburg, Ostmark (i.e.. East March, 
later Austria), which in the course of time were to become the 
nuclei of modern States. 

When Henry the Fowler died, having successfully laid down 
the main lines of German security and defence policy, his son j 
O tto succeeded without opposition. He had already been elected 973 
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during his father’s lifetime, and shortly afterwards was acclaimed 
by a great gathering at Aachen and, unlike his father, crowned 
by the Archbishop of Cologne with splendid ceremony and 
feasting. He was soon to show that in many directions his 
ideas were wider in scope than those of his father. To free his 
hands for other plans, he entrusted the government and defence 
of Saxony to Herman Billung and Count Gero; their work, on a 
larger scale, can perhaps be compared with that of the Marcher 
Lords against the Welsh in later English history. The enemies 
of the Saxons were the Wends, who on the whole were kept in 
check during the reign of Otto I. 

Neither these appointments nor his centralising policy were 
popular. The dukes had optimistically believed that Otto would 
continue his father’s policy of not interfering in the affairs of 
the duchies once his own supremacy had been acknowledged. 
The recognition that this was not so precipitated rebellion in 
Bavaria in 937, which was only quelled after two campaigns in 
938 and the installation of Otto’s own nominees as duke and 
Count Palatine. Among other penalties the Duke now lost 
the right of nominating to bishoprics in the duchy. In 938 
there was rebellion in Franconia also, culminating in 939 in an 
extensive coalition against Otto, which included his younger 
brother Henry, his half-brother Thankmar, Duke Gilbert of 
Lorraine, Duke Everard of Franconia, and Louis IV of France. 
The rebellion speedily collapsed when both Duke Gilbert and 
Duke Everard were surprised and slain in a skirmish near the 
Rhine. Otto’s brother Henry surrendered and was pardoned, 
only to conspire against Otto again in 941. He was again par¬ 
doned after a short imprisonment, and this time Otto’s extra¬ 
ordinary generosity, which was, in fact, a notable feature of his 
character, reaped its reward. From this time forward Henry 
became the loyal friend and confidential adviser of his brother. 
Otto’s Control As a result of these rebellions, Otto began the policy of 
of die Duchies establishing members of his own family in the duchies. Lorraine 
was given to a son-in-law, Bavaria to Otto’s brother Henry, 
Swabia to Otto’s own son Liudolf, whilst Franconia the King 
kept for himself. 

These rebellions gave the Slavs, the Danes, and the Hungarians 
the desired opportunity for inroads into Germany. The Danish 
incursions were not at this time serious; the Hungarians were 
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beaten back j and Herman Billung and Gero successfiilly checked 
the Wends, though the Bohemians continued until 950 to be a 
serious threat. Territory seized by Billung and Gero between the 
Elbe and the Oder was organised into marches, and garrisons, 
colonies, and five new bishoprics were founded, notably Branden¬ 
burg and Schleswig. 

The death of King Lothair of Italy in December 950, and the 
consequent chaos caused by the attempts of various rivals to steal 
the throne from his widow Adelaide, persuaded Otto that it was 
time to intervene. In 951 he led an expedition into Lombardy, 
was crowned King of the Lombards at Pavia, and having earlier 
lost his first wife Edith, married Queen Adelaide. In February 
952 the news of a conspiracy organised by his own son Liudolf 
and the Archbishop of Mainz caused him hastily to retrace his steps 
across the Alps. The conspiracy became rebellion in 953, probably 
precipitated, as far as Liudolf was concerned, by the birth of a 
potential rival in the son born to Adelaide and Otto. In the case of 
the Archbishop of Mainz, his chief grievance appears to have been 
the appointment of the King’s brother Bruno as arch-chancellor 
of Italy, a post which he himself had hoped for. Of the five great 
duchies, Lorraine took no part, though its duke did; the outbreak 
in Saxony was soon under control, but in Franconia, Swabia, and 
Bavaria the threat was serious. The situation was complicated 
by an invasion of the Hungarians in 954 ) "who were welcomed by 
Liudolf, an act which undermined much of the support which the 
rebels had at first received. By the close of 954 *he rebellion had 
petered out, except in Bavaria, where the end did not come till 
the spring. The main result of the rebellion was that Otto was 
able to use it as a pretext for the furtherance of his policy of con¬ 
trolling the duchies. Burchard, a relative of Queen ^Adelaide, 
became Duke of Swabia, Lorraine went to the king’s brother 
Bruno, who in the previous year had become primate of Germany 
as Archbishop of Cologne, and a natural son of Otto became 
Archbishop of Mainz. The appointment of Bruno was especially 
profitable. He suppressed rebellion in 957 and 959, and success¬ 
fully cultivated friendly relations with Lothair of France. 

Otto’s success against the rebels was crowned by further 
successes against the Hungarians and the Wends. The Hun¬ 
garians, whom the Duke Henry of Bavaria had successfully 
opposed in 948 and 949, but who were encouraged by their 
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successful raid of 954, attacked the city of Augsburg with a large 
Defeat of the army, but were totally defeated and scattered at Lechfeld, on the 
banks ofthe river Lech near Augsburg, in 955. This was a major 
victory, for after it the Hungarians had no more stomach for 
aggression, and settled down on their own wide plains. The 
Wends, too, who once again in 955 were troubling the frontier, 
were sorely discouraged by the news of Lechfeld, and still more 
so by the ravaging of their lands by a combined German and 
Bohemian force. 

The year 9<>o saw Otto at the peak of his power, apparently 
now unassailably established as a true successor to Charlemagne, 
his Court the rendezvous of envoys from many lands. The 
occasion seemed favourable for the renewal of his project for the 
pacification of Italy and his own imperial coronation at Rome. 
As events turned out, most of the remaining years of his life 
were to be spent in Italy; but that he was nevertheless during 
these years always fully alive to and interested in the affairs of 
Germany, is shown by the earnestness with which he successfully 
pursued his project of the establishment of an archbishopric of 
Magdeburg. Friendly relations with Boleslav of Bohemia and the 
newly baptised Mesco, Duke of the Poles, together with the 
acceptance of Christianity for himself and his subjects by Harold 
Bluetooth, King of Denmark, were good omens for the expansion 
of German and Christian influence. 

From 966 to 972 Otto was again in Italy, returning to Ger¬ 
many at the end of 972, only to die in May 973. His son Otto had 
already in 959 been elected and crowned king of the Germans, 
and crowned emperor by the Pope in 967, He now succeeded his 
father without opposition, having as his Empress Theophano, a 
niece of the Byzantine Emperor. 

Otto II succeeded to an interesting situation. His father, firmly 
established in Germany, and victorious over foreign enemies, 
had devoted tlie last few years of his life to a determined attempt 
to restore the empire of Charlemagne. He had been crowned 
Emperor of Rome, and had later intervened to expel the in¬ 
famous pope who had crowned him. John XII was exceptionally 
corrupt; but to appoint a layman, as emperor and synod then did, 
was hardly the best way of emphasising the true need. Even 
so, Otto I’s relations with the Papacy were not on the same 
footing as those of Charlemagne, Charlemagne had been supreme 
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head over Church and State; Otto had perforce to be content 
with the Pope’s fealty in matters temporal. With the Church as a 
whole Otto Vs relationship was very satisfactory. Both in 
Germany and Italy he had the full support of many of the best 
Churchmen; and his use of them for feudal purposes is well 
illustrated by his appointment of his own brother Bruno, Arch¬ 
bishop of Cologne, as Duke of Lorraine. This policy of using 
the bishops as administrators and checks on the feudal nobility 
had been a notable feature of Otto Ts reign. 

In the secular sphere, too, Otto Vs empire was neither so 
wide nor so obedient as that of Charlemagne had been. Neither 
southern Italy, becoming ever more separate from northern 
Italy, nor France, ever acknowledged his sway. Nevertheless, it 
is true to say that Otto had built well on the foundations laid by 
Henry the Fowler, and, as the creator of the mediaeval Empire, 
is justly termed “the Great”. 

Otto II, then, succeeded to a situation full of possibilities; Otto ii, 973- 
but his ten-year reign proved to be full of troubles, and ended in a 
series of disasters of which his own premature death was tlie 
culmination. Otto spent the first seven years of his reign north of 
the Alps, being plagued from the start by the rebellious spirit of 
Bavaria. His chief opponent was Henry “the Wrangler”—tliat is, 

“the Quarrelsome”—and he was indeed aptly named. Three 
times between 974 and 977 did Henry take up arms, supported 
twice by Bohemia and Poland, and the third time by Henry of 
Carinthia and Henry Bishop of Augsburg. Bohemia was subdued 
in two campaigns in 975, and Boleslavdid homage to the Emperor. 

In 979 a further campaign compelled Mesco, Duke of the Poles, to 
submit. After the third rebellion, Henry the Wrangler and Henry 
of Carintliia were banished, and Bavaria was humbled from the 
predominant position it had previously held among the duchies. 

In 975 the Emperor became involved in war with Lothair of 
France, whose brother, Charles, Otto had established as Duke 
of Lorraine, probably as a potential ally against the French king, 
since there was no love lost between the two brothers. Lothair 
of France sought to annex Lorraine to France, and in tlie war 
which followed he forced Otto to flee from Aaclien. In tlie 
counter-attack Otto advanced up to the walls of Paris itself, 
ravaging as he went. Peace was made in 9 ^®» when Lothair 
agreed to abandon his claim to Lorraine. 
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In addition to these achievements, Otto II had also in this 
period subdued the Danes, and established new bishoprics at 
Odense in Denmark, and at Prague and Olmiitz for Bohemia and 
Moravia. He now felt ready to renew his father's intervention in 
Italy, with the special purpose of extending his supremacy to the 
South of Italy. The result was disaster. After initial successes he 
was decisively beaten by the Saracen mercenaries of the Byzantine 
Emperor in 982; and in 983 he died at Rome. The position was 
ominous for his infant heir. 


Otto HI, 983- Otto III was only three years old in 983. The intensity of 
the loyalty to the Saxon house was demonstrated in these un¬ 
favourable circumstances by the failure of Henry the Wrangler's 
attempt to become not merely regent, which would have been 
natural, but also Emperor, and by the failure of the French King 
Lothair’s attempt to seize Lorraine. On the eastern frontiers of 
Germany there was constant trouble, in which the Bohemians at 
first sided with the Wends against the Emperor. Brandenburg 
was captured by the Wends in 991, and not recovered until 993. 
By 995 the Wends had been temporarily subdued again; and the 
HisPreoccupa. renewed inroads of the Northmen, too, had been checked. In 996, 
therefore, Otto was able to carry out his cherished ambition to 
visit Italy, and especially Rome, and almost all the rest of his short 
life was spent there. He now gave full rein to a fantastic and 
unrealistic cosmopolitan imperialism. His mixed blood, half 


Byzantine, half Saxon, his early education at the hands of his 
mother, the Empress Theophano, and of tutors who taught him 
Latin and Greek, gave him a passionate interest in things classical 
and a belief that it would be possible to unite and revive the 
Eastern and Western Roman empires. As first steps he reunited 
the German and Italian Chancelleries, and appointed as his 
advisers non-Germans of cosmopolitan views, chief among them 
Gerbert, a Frenchman, whom he raised to the papal chair as 
Sylvester II in 999, on the death of Otto’s own cousin Bruno, 


who was Pope Gregory V from 996 to 999. These were the first 
popes of French and German blood. 


This obsession with the affairs of Italy and the Papacy in¬ 
evitably involved neglect of German affairs; and a growing 
hostility in Germany, especially among the bishops. Otto’s 
premature death from smallpox in January 1002 near Rome 
made the rebellion which was brewing unnecessary, but pre- 
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cipitRted a crisis. Otto was unmarried, and had no heir. The 
succession was therefore doubtful, and only after considerable 
intrigues and negotiations, and with Germany more than once on 
the brink of civil war, was Henry, Duke of Bavaria, son of Henry 
the Wrangler, and grand-nephew of Otto the Great, finally 
accepted by the German magnates as Henry II. Henry was a Henry u, 
moderate man. He was devout, but not with the spasmodic 
ascetic devotion of Otto III; he was politically ambitious and 
wished to be crowned emperor at Rome and to control Italy; 
but in both matters his approach was severely practical, and he was 
prepared to sacrifice everything in the interests of law and order, 
the maintenance of which was of paramount importance in the 
unsettled state of Germany and its neighbouring States. 

Henry had need of all his caution and practical ability, for the 
reign opened badly. Bohemia was seized by Boleslav the Mighty 
of Poland, who refused to acknowledge Henry as overlord. 

Revolts broke out in Lorraine and northern Bavaria, but these 
Henry successfully suppressed. In 1004 he felt strong enough to 
go to Italy and was crowned King of the Lombards at Pavia, 
having first deposed Ardoin, Marquess of Ivrea, who had been 
lording it as King of the Lombards since the death of Otto III. 

Even this limited success was spoiled by rioting in Pavia, which 
was brutally suppressed by the German soldiers; and very soon 
the threat from the east recalled Henry to Germany, where he 
spent the next ten years. He began well by recovering Bohemia 
from Boleslav in a brief and successful campaign, and restoring 
Duke Jaromir. Three wars with Poland followed between 1004 
and 1018, in which Henry sought to regain the territories between 
the Elbe and Oder rivers which Boleslav had seized. He did not 
succeed in this latter aim, but kept Bohemia dependent on himself 
by the peace of 1018. 

During these ten years Henry met with other successes. He 
humbled the Count of Flanders, who had seized Valenciennes, 
and succeeded in establishing the new bishopric of Bamberg, 
the symbol of his interest in and claim to supremacy in 
the German Church. His purpose in enforcing this supremacy 
was the practical one of checking the feudal nobility of Germany His Alliance 
and strengthening the monarchy, weakened by its dependence on 
the feudal levies of the duchies and by declining revenues, which ciiurch 
the alienation of Crown lands by the later Carolingians had 
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caused. In achieving this supremacy he revived Otto the Great’s 
claim to fill vacant sees with royal nominees; but he took care to 
ensure that good men were chosen. Under him the German 
Church throve and increased in power; but it was a power directed 
against the nobility and on behalf of the King. Henry used the 
administrative gifts and training of the churchmen, and when 
necessary their revenues and vassals, to strengthen the supremacy 
of the Crown. There were, of course, dangers inherent in all 
this. Under a weak king, the power of the German Church 
would be over-mighty; and when a powerful Papacy emerged, 
the German prelates would have to choose between allegiance to 
the King and allegiance to the Pope. For tlie present, however, 
the King’s control was firm; and he used it to the advantage of the 
German Church to restore discipline, especially in the mona¬ 
steries, and to make available to the Crown the resources of some 
of the over-rich abbeys. 

Henry pursued the same policy of putting in royal nominees in 
the duchies as well. By 1013 all the duchies were in loyal and 
competent hands, Bavaria, where the Duke, Henry of Luxem¬ 
burg, had rebelled, being retained in the King’s own hands. 
Henry now felt that he could safely leave Germany to attend to 
affairs in Italy, where confusion still reigned, and Ardoin was 
stiil claiming the throne. By February 1014 Henry had suppressed 
the revolt of Ardoin and was in Rome, and had come to terms 
Benedict VIII, a turbulent Italian noble who had turned out 
VIII the last of a succession of popes nominated by John Crescentius, 

who had ruled Rome for the last ten years. Henry and his Queen 
Kunigunda were now crowned emperor and empress. After a 
stay of several months in Italy, during which he sought with some 
success to use the Italian bishops as he was already using the 
German, Henry returned to Germany, with increased prestige 
but little other gain. 

The Emperor now found himself faced by problems within 
Germany itself and on the frontiers. We have already seen how 
he made a moderately satisfactory peace with Poland in 1018. 
He was less successful in Burgundy, where King Rudolph sought 
the Emperor s help against his unruly vassals. Here two cam¬ 
paigns failed to bring them into subjection, and Henry aban¬ 
doned the attempt. In Germany proper he was more successful, 
subduing rebellion in Upper and Lower Lorraine, Saxony, and 
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Swabia; and as a contribution to internal peace he restored Henry 
of Luxemburg to his Bavarian dukedom. In 1020 Pope Benedict 
VIII visited Henry at Bamberg, and persuaded him that now that 
Germany was quiet it would be a good thing to support the Pope 
in an attempt to drive the Byzantines and Saracens out of southern 
Italy. To Italy, then, Henry went at the end of 1021, and his 
forces met with some success; but, like so many later German 
armies, sickness compelled their retirement. Before returning 
to Germany, Henry, supported by Benedict and a synod at 
Pavia, issued an imperial decree against clerical marriage and the 
alienation of Church lands by married clergy. He returned to 
Germany in the autumn of 1022, and devoted the last two years 
of his life to Church interests. He died in July 1024, a month 
after his ally, Benedict VIII. 

With Henry II the male line of the Saxon house came to an 
end. In the female line there were two claimants, both somewhat 
remotely descended from the daughter of Otto the Great, and 
both named Conrad. Eventually the elder Conrad was elected, Conrad ii, 
mainly by the support of the bishops who appreciated his anti- 
reforming and anti-monastic tendencies. His succession soon 
brought opposition. By 1030 Ernest of Swabia had three limes 
rebelled, but each time without seriously endangering Conrad’s 
position. Twice he was forgiven, but the third time was killed 
fighting. Conrad was equally successful in Burgundy, where on 
the death of King Rudolph III a rival claimant, Odo of Blois and 
Champagne, organised opposition. Conrad had already been 
accepted as his heir by the late King, and now enforced 
his claim, sending armies from Germany and Italy. Burgundy 
was now finally incorporated in the Empire. The chief value of incorporation 
the acquisition to the Emperor was its use as a buffer State 
against France, and also that it controlled the western passes into 
Italy. Further results were that, since Burgundy, or at any rate 
the southern portion of it, was a Romance land, the Empire 
became to that extent less German; and secondly, as the chief 
home of the Cluniac movement, its accession to the Empire 
increased Cluniac influence within the Empire. 

Between the years 1030 and 1036 Conrad was mainly con¬ 
cerned with affairs on his eastern frontiers. An unimportant 
but inconvenient war with Hungary at first prevented him from 
dealing with Poland, where the Duke Mesco, following in the 
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footsteps of his father Boleslav, had boldly assumed the title of 
king. In 1033 Conrad was successful in compelling Mesco to 
acknowledge his suzerainty, and to surrender a strip of land on 
his western frontier. On the death of Mesco in 1034, chaos 
descended on Poland, which was no longer a threat to Conrad. 
The Duke of Bohemia, who had also become intransigent, was 
replaced by Bratislav, Conrad's nominee. Finally, in two 
campaigns, in the second of which Conrad was for once 
guilty of gross cruelty to prisoners, the Wends were again 
crushed. 

To offset this gloomy, if not unsuccessful, story, there is one 
example of highly successful diplomacy to Conrad’s credit. He 
steadily cultivated friendly relations with the powerful Knut, 
King of Denmark, England, and later Norway, an alliance 
cemented in 1035 by the marriage of his son Henry to Knut’s 
daughter Gunnhild. The price was the cession of Schleswig by 
Conrad. It was a tragedy for Conrad as well as for Scandinavia 
when Knut died a few months later. 

Conrad’s two visits to Italy, in 1026 and 1036, brought him 
little gain, and the second of them ruined his health. As was so 
often the case with German kings who intervened in Italy, he met 
with success at first. In March 1026 he was crowned King of the 
Lombards at Milan, and a year later, at Rome, emperor, and his 
wife, Gisela, empress, A notable guest in St. Peter’s at this 
Easter coronation was Knut of Denmark and England. Having 
also received the homage of the princes of southern Italy, Conrad 
retired content to Germany. His second visit was at the end of 
1036, and was largely concerned with the intrigues of Aribert, 
Archbishop of Milan, who disliked Conrad’s appointment of 
Germans to North Italian sees, Conrad also supported the lesser 
tenants, called “valvassores” or vavasours, against the powerful 
greater tenants, who—and this was especially true of Aribert— 
had been oppressing them, and sometimes depriving them of their 
fiefs. In 1037 Conrad held a Diet at Pavia, and finding Aribert 
defiant, flung him into prison, and, when he escaped, besieged 
him in Milan. By a decree of May 1037 he forbade the greater 
tenants to deprive any vassal of his fief unless he had been ad¬ 
judged guilty by an assembly of his peers. Aribert was declared 
deposed by Conrad without reference to the weak Pope Benedict 
IX, and the conspiracy which Aribert hatched in Lorraine with 
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Odo of Blois and Champagne was defeated, and the Italian 

bishops who were implicated banished. 

Conrad*s final achievement was a successful intervention in 
southern Italy, in the course of which he recognised the new 
Norman fief of Aversa, which the versatile Ranulf now held from 
the Prince of Salerno, and which was to be the foundation of 
Norman power in southern Italy. 

This last expedition indirectly brought disaster. On the march 
northwards the German army was smitten by pestilence, which 
carried off Queen Gunnhild and the Duke of Swabia, and ruined 
Conrad’s own health. He died at Utrecht in June 1039. For¬ 
tunately for his son, Conrad had always been concerned with the 
encouragement of hereditary succession. Henry, his son, had Henry in, 
already been crowned King at Aachen in 1028, and, since ilie ‘°39->o5 
hereditary line conveniently failed in Bavaria in 1026 and Swabia 
in 1038, Henry had been invested with those duchies. Conrad 
had also found a convenient opportunity to depose Adalbert, 

Duke of Carinthia, on a charge of treason in 1035, and to re¬ 
instate his own cousin Conrad by virtue of hereditary riglit. 

He stressed and encouraged the same principle with regard to tlie 
fiefs of the smaller vassals in Germany, who were devoted to 
the Emperor, and would have no hand in rebellion against him; 
and from among them were recruited many of the officials or 
“ministeriales” of his and his successors’ courts. Henry III, his 
son, had to thank him, too, for bringing back into the hands of the 
Crown many alienated lands, and for the increased prosperity 
not only of the Crown lands, but of Germany as a whole, owing 
to Conrad’s good management and maintenance of law and order. 

It was on the basis of this increased strength that the Empire 
reached the peak of its power under Henry III. 

Henry had already in 1038, before his father’s death, been 
acknowledged King of Burgundy, and his coronation at Aachen 
in 1028 was held to apply to luly as well as to Germany. Within 
a year of his accession the Duke of Carinthia, his cousin Conrad, 
died, and the Emperor succeeded him as his heir. Henry was now 
therefore duke in his own right of three of the five great duchies 

Bavaria, Swabia, and Carinthia. 

The first serious trouble which Henry had to face was a 
Bohemian war, provoked largely by Hungarian incursions 
supported by Bratislav. In 1040 Henry’s first expedition against 
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Bohemia was ignominiously defeated; but a year later he was 
brilliantly successful in a brief campaign (autumn 1041), and 
Bratislav submitted. An initial expedition against Hungary in 
1042 was followed by a serious campaign, as a result of which the 
Austro-Hungarian frontier was fixed for nearly 900 years. 

Henry, secure and at peace everywhere, now offered pardon 
and the renunciation of vengeance to all his private enemies on 
the so-called “Day of Indulgence*’ at Constance in October 1043, 
and invited his people to follow suit —^ noble if perhaps futile 
gesture. It appears to have been intended as an amplification 
of the “Truce of God”, which had sought to prohibit violence 
on certain sacred days, and which was strongly backed by 
Cluniac influences, especially in Burgundy. 

The peace was short-lived. Another campaign, brilliantly 
successful, was carried out by the Emperor to subdue the faithless 
Obo of Hungary, who had broken the peace. He was captured, 
executed, and replaced by the ex-King Peter, now Henry’s 
suppliant and vassal. In 1045 not only Peter, but a great gathering 
of Hungarian nobles took an oath of fidelity to the Emperor. 

The previous year had seen a development in Lorraine which 
was to be a running sore. On the death of the old Duke of 
Lorraine, his elder son Godfrey, already duke in Upper Lorraine, 
expected, not without reason, to succeed to Lower Lorraine as 
well. To his great indignation, the Emperor decided that the 
time had come to split the duchy once again, and appointed 
Godfrey’s younger brother in Lower Lorraine. On receiving 
evidence that Godfrey was conspiring against him, he condemned 
him to the loss of all his lands, and so drove him to open rebellion. 
In 1045 Godfrey submitted and was imprisoned, and in the 
next year the Emperor restored to him Upper Lorraine, but not 
the county of Verdun, which had also been his, and which was 
now made over to the Bishop of Verdun. Lower Lorraine was 
given to Frederick of Luxemburg. 

In 1046 Henry turned his attention to Italy. At Sutri in Decem¬ 
ber he intervened to depose the three popes who had been chosen 
by rival factions, and on Christmas Eve in Rome selected a Ger¬ 
man, Suidger, Bishop of Bamberg, who became, as Clement 11 , 
the first of a series of austere and high-minded popes, many of 
them reformers, who maintained a high standard of morality in 
the Papacy until tlie end of the tliirteenth century. Immediately 
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after his consecration on Christmas Day, Clement II crowned 
Henry as emperor and his wife, Agnes of Poitou, as empress, and 
very soon held his first synod, which opened a reforming era with 
the excommunication of those guilty of simony. After a brief 
expedition into southern Italy, during which he recognised tlie 
Norman lords of Aversa as holding direct of himself, Henry 
returned to Germany. 

The closing years of Henry Ill’s rule brought few major 
successes. Godfrey of Lorraine constantly stirred up trouble, in 
company with Baldwin of Flanders and other malcontents, until 
in 1049 he was excommunicated by the Pope and surrendered, 
losing lands and liberty once more. Happier events were the 
reforming synods held at Rheims and Mainz by Leo IX, in whose 
work Henry was keenly interested, and the birth of an heir, 
called Henry, to the Emperor in 1050, at Goslar, the building of 
which as a new imperial city and residence was this year com¬ 
pleted. Very pleasing, too, to Henry was the successful expansion 
of the bishopric of Bremen under his friend Adalbert, who was 
commissioned in 1052 by Pope Leo IX to exercise sway over 
places and peoples as far apart as Iceland and Greenland in the 
west, and the Slavs of the Baltic coast in the east. In 1053 there 
were unimportant rebellions in Bavaria and Carinthia, and the 
sorry news of Leo IX’s captivity in Norman hands and his 
death soon afterwards. In July of 1053 the young Henry was 
crowned at Aachen. In 1054 the Emperor paid a last brief visit to 
Italy. In 1055 there was conspiracy in Germany, fairly easily 
suppressed; but in the next year a great defeat of the Saxons by 
the Slavs made the outlook black in the north-east. At this 
moment Henry III fell ill, and in October 1056 he died. 

Of all Henry Ill’s failures and achievements, it seems true to 
say that what most interested him personally, apart from the 
maintenance of order throughout his Empire, was his relations 
with the Papacy. He took to himself and exercised the power of 
making and unmaking popes; and exercised it on the whole so 
wisely and skilfully that the period of Henry’s reign is one of the 
most profitable in the history of the Papacy, as in that of the 
Empire. What a reformed Papacy was to mean in the next reign 
will appear in the following chapter. 
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The Clurdac and Hildebrandine Movements - The Investiture 
Question — The Struggle between the Empire and the Papacy 
The Last of the Hohenstaufens, 

In an earlier chapter it was briefly shown how monasticism 
developed, and how mediaeval monasticism in the West was 
essentially Benedictine. The great abbey of Cluny in southern 
Burgundy, which was founded in 910, was likewise governed 
under Benedictine rules; but it was Benedictinism with a diflerence. 
The monasteries had suffered heavily not only from the depre¬ 
dations of heathen invaders, Danish, Magyar, and Saracen, but 
also from the undue influence of the feudal nobility. Many of 
those monasteries which avoided actual seizure were themselves 
feudalised, and were feudal fiefs rather than religious organisations. 
To avoid these evils in future, certain amendments to the andent 
Benedictine rule were accepted by the community at Cluny and 
the organisation of which it was the head. A weak point in the 
older system had been that monasteries had no group organisation 
to defend them against encroachments. The new foundations, 
though separate communities, were all linked with Cluny. Cluny 
was the mother house, the abbey or monastery; all other attached 
communities were priories. The priors were appointed by the 
Arch-abbot of Cluny. The various priories enjoyed a large 
measure of local self-government, but sent representatives to 
chapter meetings held at Cluny. 

^ In discussing the aims of the movement, it is necessasy to 
distinguish between those just indicated, which represented part 
of a genuine movement of monastic reform, and those of a more 
general and sometimes more dubious nature. The movement 
spread from the monasteries to the secular clergy, to the bishops 
and higher clergy especially, and even to laymen, pious and 
otherwise. The aims were therefore very various, and not always 
consistent. The first aim—to promote the kingdom of God on 
earth, and to banish the lust and brutality so rampant among the 
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privileged feudal classes in the tenth and eleventh centuries—was 
wholly laudable, though by no means effectively achieved. 
Conceptions such as the Peace of God, which were fostered 
by the Church in an attempt to limit private war, offered, when 
put into action in the shape of the so-called “Truce of God”, some 
mitigation of the lot of the common man. Gradually the time 
limits imposed by the truce became so extensive that in some 
areas war was abandoned during the most effective agricultural 
seasons of the year. 

The remaining aims of the movement were pursued from such 
a variety of motives by different classes of men that it is difficult 
to generalise. An essential aim was to prohibit lay investiture— 
that is, the investing of clergy with their office by laymen. There 
was clearly a good case for this as far as their spiritual offices went; 
but the case was hopelessly complicated by the fact that as a result 
of deliberate governmental policy, within the Empire and else¬ 
where, spiritual and lay powers were inextricably intermingled. 
Otto Ts appointment of his brother, the Archbishop of Cologne, 
as Duke of Lorraine, was typical of the age; almost every notable 
ecclesiastic was a holder of lay offices and fiefs. Where, then, 
should the line be drawn.^ The extremists among the reforming 
party declared that no ecclesiastic could properly derive his rights 
and powers from any save the Pope, and demanded a complete 
separation between lay and ecclesiastical powers. This was the 
line taken by a curious combination of enemies of tlie Empire. 
They were Godfrey of Lorraine, whom Henry III had deprived 
of his duchy, and who had refounded his fortunes by marrying 
the widow of the Count of Tuscany; Godfrey’s brother Frederick, 
who became Pope as Stephen IX (X) in 1057; the papal party 
in general; and the Cluny reformers. The genuine reforming 
element in this combination sought to free the Church from 
secular influence; the Papacy sought to subordinate the State to 
the Church; the feudal nobility sought so to weaken the imperial 
Crown as to free themselves entirely from its control. 

Almost separate from this investiture issue, though supported 
by the Cluniac reforming party and by the Papacy, was the insist¬ 
ence on clerical celibacy. The monks and the upper clergy were 
traditionally celibate; the new demand was that celibacy should be 
extended to all priests. The reason was not so much religious or 
ethical, as practical. Most religious offices carried with them 
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property, and where a priest or prelate was married, there was a 
strong inclination and tendency for the father to seek to pass on 
office and property to his son. This was clearly undesirable both 
on religious and secular grounds. Christian ideals would not 
permit of an hereditary priesthood; and feudal princes objected 
to the building up of hereditary ecclesiastical estates. 

The achievements of the movement were very great. It pro¬ 
duced a remarkable ecclesiastical revival, the foundation of a 
number of influential ecclesiastical orders, and of schools of 
philosophy, theology, and even science; in short, a minor re¬ 
naissance, especially in the twelfth century. More will be said of 
this later. It is necessary now to consider the political implications 
and results of the movement. Not the least of its achievements 
was an alliance in the early stages with the Emperor Henry III, 
before it became clear that his enemies, and those of his son and 
successor, were using reform as a camouflage for pernicious 
political designs. In 1049 Henry appointed his cousin Bruno, 
Bishop of Toul, Pope as Leo IX (1049-54). He was a great 
champion of reform, and travelled widely in Europe, holding 
synods, consecrating cathedrals and churches, and doing much 
to enhance the prestige of the Papacy. His appointment, although 
this was not at first apparent, was a turning point in mediaeval 
history. Towards the end of his pontificate, in the course of a 
conflict and reconciliation with the Normans in southern Italy, 
Leo put forward claims which established a precedent for the 
claims of later popes, such as Hildebrand and Innocent III; and in 
so doing he was therefore directly responsible for precipitating 
the crisis which arose in the relationship of the Empire and the 
Papacy. Leo’s claim arose in a strange manner. A band of 
Norman knights, headed by the ten famous sons of Tancred de 
Hauteville, had by the middle of the century subjugated much of 
southern Italy. The Pope, fearing that the turn of central Italy 
would come next, organised a league against them. In 1053 the 
papal and allied troops were soundly beaten by the Normans at 
Civitella. Leo himself was taken prisoner, but claimed to rule 
Apulia and Calabria by virtue of Constantine’s alleged donation 
of all Italy to the Pope on his abandoning Rome for Byzantium. 
The Normans, who were Catholics, and saw some advantage in 
being papal vassals, accepted papal suzerainty, and were invested 
by Leo with all they could capture in Apulia, Calabria, and 
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Sicily, till now nominally under Byzantine rule. By 1091 Robert 
Guiscard, most notable of the Hauteville brothers, had established 
himself as ruler in these provinces, and thoroughly feudalised 
them, with an efficiency and in a manner reminiscent of his 
contemporary compatriot, William I in England. 

But perhaps Leo IX*s greatest claim to fame is his encourage¬ 
ment of the genius of Hildebrand, who followed him to Rome in 
1049. Hildebrand, unlike many of the reformers of Cluny, which 
was an aristocratic foundation, was the son of a peasant. Educated 
in a convent, he eventually became chaplain to Gregory VI, and 
went with him to Germany when that Pope was deposed in 1046. 

In 1048 he took up residence at Cluny. He joined Leo IX in 
1049, entrusted with the task of restoring the 

papal finances. In 1057 Frederick of Lorraine, brother of God¬ 
frey, was elected Pope, but survived only a year. Him, too, 
Hildebrand served as Archdeacon of Rome, a vital and con¬ 
fidential office, from which he passed to become chief minister of 
Nicholas II, also of the Lorraine party, whose election Hildebrand 
had helped to engineer in 1059. In 1059 the College of Seven 
Cardinals was erected, with the main function of electing future 
popes. In 1061 they elected Alexander II, with whom Hildebrand 
had great influence. It was Hildebrand who, for example, per¬ 
suaded the Pope to approve the Norman invasion of England in 
1066, with a view to furthering the influence of Rome there. In 
1073 Hildebrand became Pope himself as Gregory VII. 

Gregory VlTs personality has always been for historians Gregory vii 
something of an enigma. Physically small, and handicapped by a 
serious speech impediment, his character and aims had a grandeur 
which his use of dubious methods to achieve his ends did not 
entirely stultify. His deliberate fostering of rebellion in Germany, 
for example, brought much misery to millions of people, and his 
policy of encouraging vassals to oppose their feudal overlords 
wherever the overlords dared to oppose the papal will was, in a 
feudal world, cynical and anarchical in the extreme. The general 
principles long asserted by the Cluny reformers and their feudal 
supporters, which have already been outlined (the enforcement 
of clerical celibacy, the suppression of simony—i.e., the obtaining 
of clerical office by purchase or secular service—and the suppres¬ 
sion of lay investiture), were applied with great vigour after 
Hildebrand’s election as pope. The most startling statement of 
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papal claims is contained in the “Dictatus Papae” of 1075, 
which was written either by himself or someone in his confidence. 
It began with a claim to universal supremacy, and then set out the 
corollaries which arose from that general claim. The dictate 
declared inter alia that no general synod might be called without 
the Pope*s command, that he could annul all legal judgments, 
whilst his own were unassailable, that he could authorise subjects 
to accuse and rebel against their feudal superiors, that he could 
depose emperors, and that the Roman Church was infallible. 
These stupendous claims Hildebrand was prepared to enforce by 
all the means at his disposal. What were these means? In 1074 a 
synod held under his auspices at Rome forbade the marriage of 
clergy, simony, and lay investiture, the latter on pain of ex- 
communication. This immediately precipitated a crisis, which 
developed into the prolonged investiture contest, which lasted 
until 1122. 

Henry IV was now Emperor (105(5-1105). He was a man of 
intelligence and energy. When he came of age in 1067, he showed 
clearly that he had no intention of submitting either to domina¬ 
tion by his own subjects or to papal dictation. Previously he 
had been largely controlled by a combination of German bishops. 
He had little support among the higher clergy and nobility. The 
powerful Adalbert, Archbishop of Bremen, and Metropolitan, 
almost Pope, of Scandinavia and the Baltic, was his only notable 
ally. Adalbert was defeated and his power ruined by a combination 
of his enemies, chief among them the Duke of Saxony. Henry had 
therefore to rely on his own resources, the Crown lands, and the 
loyalty of his native duchy of Franconia. Here the Rhine towns, 
towards whom he had been liberal, offered him loyal support. 
Using their militias, and reverting to his father’s policy of estab¬ 
lishing garrisoned castles at every danger spot in the mutinous 
duchy of Saxony, he suppressed the early revolts in Bavaria and 
Lorraine in 1069 and 1070. In 1073 rebellion flared up again in 
Saxony, in which the hatred of the Saxons for the Emperor even 
induced some degree of mutual support between the nobility and 
the peasantry. This revolt was hardly subdued when the Emperor 
found himself faced by Hildebrand’s challenge about investitures, 
coupled with his claim to supremacy. In addition to this general 
claim, “historical” reasons were discovered for justifying specific 
claims to the overlordship of numerous States. Supremacy over 
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the Emperor was claimed on the grounds of the Pope’s coronation 
of Charlemagne in 800. The Pope opened the attack by a 
threatening letter of protest against Henry’s continuance ot the 
long-established practice of the royal appointment of bishops. 

The German bishops who had accepted lay investiture replied by 
attacking the Pope’s pretensions and even his election, whilst the 
furiously indignant Emperor exhorted him to descend from the 
papal throne and make way for one more worthy. “I, Henry, 

King by the Grace of God, with all my bishops, say unto thee, 
come down, come down.” The Pope replied by declaring the 
Emperor deposed and excommunicated. The German Diet, 
dominated by the hostile nobles, declared in favour of the Pope, 
and rebellion broke out again. Henry, seeing that the tide of 
events was running against him and that unless he could be 
reconciled with the Pope before Gregory arrived in Germany to 
settle the issue he would surely be deposed, made a dramatic 
journey across the Alps in mid-winter, and humbly submitted to 
the Pope at the castle of Canossa, asking his forgiveness. The Canossa, 1077 
Pope, who had himself been about to cross the Alps to 
Augsburg, where he would have received ample support from 
the German nobility, and tlie Emperor’s deposition would 
have been confirmed, had now, in Christian charity, to for¬ 
give and reinstate him. Neither Hildebrand nor the German 
rebels were pleased at this issue of the event, and until 1080 
Henry had to struggle against rebellion. When he appeared to be 
about to have the upper hand, the Pope took fright, and ex¬ 
communicated him again; but in 1081 Henry succeeded in com¬ 
pletely suppressing the rebellion. In 1083 Henry invaded Italy 
and laid siege to Rome. Gregory summoned his vassals the 
Normans of southern Italy to his aid, and the Emperor withdrew. 

The Normans subjected Rome to severe sack and pillage, and 
rescued the Pope in his fortress of San Angelo. They carried him Deadi of 
off to Salerno, where he died in 1085. 

Henry IV now turned to the restoration of Germany. He met 
with some success, but was hampered, as was Henry II in England 
100 years later, by hostile and disloyal sons: Conrad, who died 
in iioi,and Henry. In 1105 the Emperor abdicated, owing to the 
hostility of his son Henry, which had been a heavy burden to 
the Emperor in the last few years of his reign. In 1106 the 
son became Emperor as Henry V (1106-1125). The main 
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achievements of his reign were the effective control of the duchies, 
except Saxony, which he foiled to seize even when the male line 
lapsed, and his setdement of the investiture question. In xiii 
Henry V marched on Rome, held Pope Paschal II practically 
prisoner, and had himself crowned in St Peter’s. Paschal was also 
compelled to issue a bull ordering all clergy to renounce temporal 
office; but this decree, which aroused great indignation, was 
cancelled by Paschal as soon as he escaped from captivity. It 
was not finely until 1122, in the pontificate of the French pope 
Calixtus II, that a compromise was finally effeedvely accept^, 
although Henry V had theoretically accepted, but in practice 
ignored, a similar proposal by Paschal. By the Concordat of 
Worms, a settlement, akin to that accepted in England by Henry I 
in 1107 to settle his quarrel with Anselm, was agreed to, and kept 
peace between Pope and Emperor until 1157. For his part, the 
Emperor promised that there should be freedom of election and 
consecration, and that investiture with the ring and the staff, 
the symbols of episcopacy, should be by an ecclesiastical superior; 
the Pope, for his part, promised that the election of bishops and 
abbots in Germany should be in the presence of the King. From 
the King they should receive the temporalities which went with 
the office, and should do homage to him—that is, become his 
vassal in matters temporal, pledged to use their temporalities on 
his behalf when summoned to do so. 

There now ensued a lull in the struggle; but much damage had 
been done. The wretchedness of the first half of Henry IV’s 
reign was not easily forgotten, and was ascribed, not entirely 
justly, to the Pope. The Emperor was alienated from the Papacy 
at the time of the Crusades, when unity in Christendom might 
have brought mighty results; and finally, the German people had 
been inspired with a fear and hatred of papal encroachment which 
they never lost, and which ultimately made Germany the first 
home of the Reformation. 

Henry V had done something to restore the Empire. Having 
no son, his successor was Lothair of Saxony (1125-1137), who 
was elected by tlie feudal nobility as their best representative. 
He maintained good relations with the Papacy and the German 
nobility alike, and so gave Germany a further much-needed 
period of peace. He, too, had no son, and foiled in his intention 
to have Henry the Proud, Duke of Bavaria, who was married to 
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his daughter Gertrude, elected as his successor. The feudal 
nobility in Germany would not have him at any price, because, 
as Duke of both Bavaria and Saxony, he was too strong; and 
above all things the great feudatories in Germany feared a strong 
emperor. They elected instead the son of Henry IV’s daughter 
Agnes, who had married Frederick of Swabia. This son was one 
of two: Conrad, who now became King of Germany as Conrad 
III, and Frederick, whose son, Frederick Barbarossa, was 
destined eventually to succeed his uncle. This family took thcTheHohen- 
name Hohenstaufen from their castle in south-western Bavaria, ^taufens 
They and their supporters were also called Ghibellines, which 
name is derived from an Italian corruption of the name of a 
Hohenstaufen castle, Waiblingen, in Wurtemberg. Their rivals, 
the Bavarian house and its supporters, were called Guelfs, also an 
Italian corruption of the family name, Welf, of that house. The 
election of Conrad III precipitated a quarrel between these parties 
which lasted in various forms until the fifteenth century. In the 
final stages, Guelf and Ghibelline came to be generic names 
denoting supporters of the Papacy and the Empire respectively. 

The civil war which immediately broke out on Conrad’s 
election ceased on the death of Henry the Proud. His son, later 
famous under the name of Henry the Lion, was too young to 
continue the struggle. To weaken the power of the Saxon- 
Bavarian house, Conrad caused Brandenburg to be severed from 
Saxony, and the East Mark (Austria) from Bavaria, and established 
them as separate fiefs under Albert the Bear and Leopold of 
Babenberg respectively. This was offset by Conrad’s absence on 
the Second Crusade in 1147, which was utilised by the Guelf 
party to consolidate its position in Germany. Conrad’s health was 
ruined by the Crusade, and when he died in 1152 he was suc¬ 
ceeded by his nephew, Frederick Barbarossa. 

Frederick Barbarossa has been aptly described as “an Imperial Frederick 
Hildebrand”. His ambitions and abilities were certainly very 
great, and his brilliance has left its mark in the almost legendary 
fame which has clung to the name of Barbarossa. His main 
objects were to destroy feudal turbulence in Germany, and 
establish good order; to check the growth of municipal inde¬ 
pendence in luly; and, above all, to restore to the Empire all of its 
former glory, and to control Italy even more effectively than 
Charlemagne had done. Young and ambitious though he was, 
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Frederick had the wisdom to pacify his potential enemies in 
Germany before venturing into I^y. His method was to 
restore to them lands of which they had been deprived. He made 
numerous grants of this kind, the most important being the 
restoration of Bavaria to Henry the Lion, whose father had been 
deprived of it by Conrad III, and the grant of Swabia to Frederick, 
son of Conrad III, who had been passed over in the election to the 
German throne in favour of Frederick Barbarossa. 

Having thus pacified Germany, Barbarossa was now ready to 
undertake the firet of the Italian expeditions which were to be the 
outstanding feature of his reign. Barbarossa was an arrogant and 
ambitious, if charming and gallant, aristocrat, with not the 
slightest democratic feeling. The claims of the newly prosperous 
Italian commercial towns, their desire for some degree of freedom 
and self-government, simply roused Barbarossa to fury. To him, 
such conduct was pure rd)ellion. On this first expedition, 1154- 
1155, he crushed the Lombard cities, destroying some of the 
smaller ones as an object lesson, and was crowned King of 
Lombardy at Pavia. He then went on to Rome, and seized and 
hanged Arnold of Brescia, who had carried the revolutionary 
spirit of Lombardy to Rome, had turned out the Pope Adrian IV 
(the only Englishman ever to be Pope, Nicholas Breakspear), 
and re-established a faint copy of the ancient Roman republic. 
Barbarossa restored Adrian to Rome, and as a reward for this 
service was himself crowned emperor. This alliance clearly rested 
on uncertain foundations, for Adrian was as fiery and over¬ 
bearing as Barbarossa himself. Barbarossa made it quite clear 
from the start that he acknowledged no papal supremacy; 
Adrian, for his part, was already planning to enforce it. It looked, 
however, for the moment in 1156 as though Barbarossa’s policy 
was successful. Not only was Germany quiet and Lombardy 
crushed, but he had won back Burgundy by his marriage to 
Beatrice of Burgundy, had gained the friendship of Bohemia, and 
compelled Poland and Denmark to acknowledge his suzerainty. 
Even Henry II of England acknowledged his supremacy in 
general terms. It soon became apparent, however, that neither 
the Pope nor the Lombard cities were prepared to submit to the 
Emperor. In 1157 Adrian sent Cardinal BandinelH, an audacious 
supporter of extreme papal claims, with an insolent letter to 
Barbarossa when he was holding court at Besanjon in Burgundy, 
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The letter clearly hinted that the Emperor was a vassal of the 
Pope; and the Cardinal, who had the temerity to read it aloud to 
the Emperor among his Court, was only rescued by the inter¬ 
vention of the Emperor himself from the wrath of his followers. 
Barbarossa lived to regret his intervention, for in 1159 B^ndinelli 
became Pope Alexander III, a brave and subtle opponent, who 
was the main instigator of many of Barbarossa s troubles. 

The Emperor’s second Italian expedition was really a four 
years’ sojourn, during which he held a Diet at Piacenza in which 
he defined his imperial rights over the cities, and inflicted heavy 
punishment on Milan, which revolted, was besieged, and razed to 
the ground when it surrendered. Meanwhile Alexander 111 
(i 159-1181), friend and supporter of Thomas Becket and all 
papal protagonists in all countries, had excommunicated Bar¬ 
barossa, but was himself forced to flee from Rome. In his place 
the Emperor set up successively three anti-popes; but as soon as 
he left Italy the papal party revived, Alexander returned to 
and the northern cities formed their anti-imperial Lombard 
League. Barbarossa’s fourth Italian expedition occupied tiie 
years 1166-1168, during which he escorted the Anti-pope 
Paschal III to Rome, and Alexander fled to southern l^^ly. In 
1168 the Emperor unsuccessfully besieged Rome, but his army 
was destroyed by pestilence, and he himself escaped 
Alps almost unattended. Six years now elapsed before his fifth 
and last war- like appearance in Italy, and the Lombard League 
used the interval to rebuild Milan and found Alessandria. The 
fifth Italian expedition lasted from 1174 to 1178. The Emperor 
was opposed by the Papacy and the Lombard League, with some 
aid from the Byzantine Empire, whilst he himself was deserted y 
his most powerful vassal, Henry the Lion, who refused to 
accompany him. The result was that for the first time m history 
a great feudal army was decisively defeated by the levies of 
towns and countryside. This defeat of Legnano was a triumphant 
vindication of the spirit of freedom and of the opposition to 
feudal tyranny, and deserves to be remembered a ongside the 
Swiss defeats of the Hapsburg power in the fourteenth century at 
Morgarten and Sempach. In 1177 the Emperor met the Pope at 
Venice, and went through a form of reconciliation. The terms 
were the dropping of the papal ban on the Emperor, a promise of 
mutual aid, and peace with the Lombards and Normans. The 
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final peace which embodied these terms was not made until 1183 
at Constance. 

It was clear to the Emperor in 1177 that his Italian ambitions 
could not be realised, and he now prepared to concentrate on the 
consolidation of his position at home in Germany. Here Henry 
the Lion, who had used Barbarossa’s long absence in Italy to his 
own advantage, was, in the Emperor’s eyes, dangerously popular. 
His liberality, his founding of cities, his defence of the rights of 
the duchies, and his refusal to accompany the Emperor to Italy, 
all infuriated Barbarossa. In 1181 the Emperor took his revenge; 
Henry the Lion was banished, and his fiefs divided up among 
his enemies and the Emperor’s supporters. This was a note¬ 
worthy victory for the Crown, but it was dearly bought, and put 
Germany one step farther along the path which was to end in 
later times in a welter of little independent and semi-independent 
principalities. Barbarossa sought further compensation when, in 
1183, on his sixth and last Italian expedition, which was for once 
peaceful, he married his son Henry to Constance of Sicily, a 
marriage which attached southern Italy and Sicily firmly to the 
Empire, and in the next century brought about a complete shift of 
imperial power from Germany to southern Italy. 

The final stage in the colourful career of Frederick Barbarossa 
was his leadership of the overland forces in their march towards 
the Holy Land in tlie Third Crusade, and his death by drowning 
in Asia Minor in 1190. His son, Henry VI, although he lacked his 
father s nobler qualities, was an able man. His marriage to 
Constance of Sicily was followed by tlie subjugation of the re¬ 
calcitrant Italian cities, and by 1194 Italy, Germany, Sicily, 
Cyprus, Corsica, and Sardinia had all acknowledged him as 
Emperor. His great hope was to make the Empire hereditary, but 
in this he failed. His two-year-old son was crowned King of the 
Romans a year before his father died in Italy in 1197; but his 
uncle Philip of Swabia was elected emperor in his place. Another 
claimant was Otto of Brunswick, second son of Heruy tlie Lion. 
His coronation as King of the Romans at Cologne was followed 
by war, in which he was only saved from complete defeat by 
the murder of Philip in 1208. Otto now married Philip’s 
daughter, and was crowned at Rome in 1209 by Innocent III. In 
return for his coronation he abandoned his claims to Tuscany 
and Modena, the lands of the late Countess Matilda; but he was 
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soon engaged in a quarrel with the Pope again, who put up the 
young Frederick, son of Henry VI, as counter-emperor. 

Innocent III (1198-1216) was one of the most impressive and innocent ni, 
successful of all popes. A cardinal before he was thirty, pope at 
the age of thirty-seven, intelligent, learned, and moral, he raised 
papal claims to their highest pitch. Two of his edicts declared 
that the Lord gave St. Peter rule, not only of the Universal 
Church, but of the whole world, and that all kings were in duty 
bound to serve Christ’s Vicar—that is, the Pope. Innocent’s 
first aim was to re-establish the Papacy in Rome; and this he 
quickly achieved. Secondly, as anti-imperial measures, he en¬ 
couraged the North Italian cities, and took the young King of 
Sicily, Henry Vi’s son Frederick, under his protection. Next he 
sought to rouse Europe to recapture Jerusalem, but here he 
failed badly, and the scandalous Fourth Crusade of 1204 was the 
only result. His greatest endeavours, however, were directed 
towards preserving and extending the powers of the Papacy and 
the Church in relation to the national States and sovereigns. A 
number of lesser kingdoms—Portugal, Aragon, Poland, Hun¬ 
gary, and Denmark—acknowledged papal suzerainty; but France, 
the Empire, and England were more serious problems. France 
was put under an interdict in 1200, because of disagreement about 
the King’s divorce; but Philip took his wife back, and became 
reconciled with the Pope. The mutual hostility of Philip and the 
Pope towards John of England soon made them active allies. 

The Emperor, who had already conquered Apulia, attempted, 
much to the Pope’s resentment, to force his power on the North 
Italian towns. Innocent countered by declaring the son of 
Henry VI Emperor as Frederick II. England, as we shall see 
elsewhere, was already under interdict, and John himself per¬ 
sonally excommunicated. The natural result was an alliance 
between Otto and John, aided by the Count of Flanders, who, 
with some reason, feared the French. The defeat of the coali¬ 
tion under Otto by the French at Bouvines, in 1214, on the 
route into Flanders, was a great triumph for Innocent also. 

Otto lost all power except within his own territory of Brunswick, 
and gave way to Frederick II, who was now generally recognised 
as German king and emperor, and King of Naples and Sicily. 

John’s position was so weakened that he had to bow to the 
constitutional demands of the English baronage and accept Magna 
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Carta, and give up all hope of reconquering Normandy and those 
parts of France of which he had been deprived by Philip. 

When Innocent III died in 1216, he appeared to have achieved 
most of what he had set himself to do. His earlier wide and v^ue 
claims had been crystallised into his theory of “translatio imperii” 
(transfer of the Empire), according to which it was by favour 
of the Pope that the Empire of the West had been taken away 
from the Byzantines and given by Leo to the Germans in the 
person of Charles the Great. This power remained to all future 
popes, who could at any time withdraw and re-grant the imperial 
crown. These claims, which were largely, if not entirely political, 
had some unfortunate results. The opposition of nations to the 
Papacy was consolidated. The nobles of Aragon, for example, 
declared their King Peter’s submission invalid, and the English 
nobility sought to drive out John. Moreover, to the extent 
that papal policy was becoming manifestly political, its moral, 
ethical, and religious influence was diminished. In the long run, 
papal adherence to this policy made the Reformation inevitable. 
This is not by any means to say that Innocent did not have 
a distinctly religious standpoint as well. He was a champion 
of orthodoxy, a crusader against heresy, and a great organiser. 
The famous Fourth Lateran Council, over which he presided at 
Rome in 1215, denounced the error of the Albigensian heresy 
and the scandal of clerical immorality and ignorance, and declared 
trial by ordeal illegal—a decision rapidly accepted by almost all 
European States. The Council stressed the necessity for schools 
of theology and grammar, and gave full sanction to the new 
mendicant friars, who were soon organised under the Franciscan 
and Dominican orders. Catholic doctrine and practice were also 
reconsidered. Transubstantiation was accepted once for all, and 
compulsory auricular confession once a year was stipulated. 

With the death of the powerful Innocent III, the Hohenstaufen 
house was given another chance to redeem itself. Frederick II, a 
brilliant and unorthodox personality and ruler, seized the oppor¬ 
tunity with both hands. Altliough Otto of Brunswick (Otto IV) 
did not die until 1218, and Frederick 11 was not crowned at 
Rome until 1220, Frederick was almost universally acknowledged 
as emperor from 1215 onwards. His residence and main sphere of 
interest was Sicily, where he introduced many reforms. In 1231 
he promulgated the Constitution of Melii, which was far in 
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advance of its age. It established absolute monarchy, declared all 
classes equal before the law, abolished feudal justice, taxation, 
and privileges, enforced religious toleration, suppressed trial by 
ordeal and by battle, and curbed the Church by severe taxation 
and a law of mortmain. The Emperor sought with some success 
to set the stamp of his own intellectual brilliance on Sicilian and 
Neapolitan culture. His own omni-competence is reflected in the 
name by which he was known to contemporaries Stupor Mundi 
(Wonder of the World). His own gifts embraced languages, 
science, poetry, and military architecture. Everywhere in his 
dominions he supported the arts and the sciences. The school of 
medicine at Salerno flourished notably under his patronage, and he 
founded the University of Naples in 1224. 

These talents did not save Frederick from conflict with the 
Pope. He had promised in 1215 that he would undertake a 
crusade, but took no personal share in the Fiftli Crusade in 1218, 
although he sent contingents of men, and repeatedly postponed his 
departure until driven to it by papal excommunication in 1227. 
The Pope, Gregory IX, was a remarkably vigorous old man 
whose pontificate lasted from 1227 until his death, aged 100, in 
1241. He pursued Frederick with inveterate hostility, and 
Frederick feared, not without reason, that his absence on crusade 
would be a dangerous opportunity for his enemies. The 
“crusade” which he did finally conduct in 1228-1229 achieved by 
diplomatic negotiations what would have meant years of fighting 
by the usual methods. By the Treaty of Jerusalem, Frederick 
obtained Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and Nazareth, and a corridor to 
the seaj and at Jerusalem he crowned himself king. These 
dealings with the infidel, successful though they were, brought re- 
excommunicationj but Frederick was nevertheless enabled to 
make a rapid reappearance in Italy, and nip rebellion in the bud. 
In 1230 he succeeded in being reconciled with the Pope, pro¬ 
mising to protect the Pope’s dominions and respect his rights 
in Sicily. From this time on Frederick concentrated his efforts on 
Sicily. Germany he largely ignored, with the result that the 
imperial supremacy, which had almost entirely lapsed in tlie rest 
of Europe, was regarded with contempt even in Germany, and all 
vestiges of the ancient unity were lost. Italy he was not able to 
ignore in the same way, both because it was nearer, and because 
it was an essential part of his ambition to create a united kingdom 
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of Italy and Sicily. There was no sense whatever of unity in 
Italy, and the northern cities, scenting a revival of Frederick 
Barbarossa’s aggressive policy, rebelled in 1236. They were 
decisively beaten in 1237, and appealed to the Pope, who ex¬ 
communicated Frederick for the second time. It began to appear 
that Innocent IlTs highly successful use of excommunication as a 
political weapon was to become common practice, with the 
inevitable result tliat femiliarity bred contempt, and ^e weapon 
was soon blunted. The Pope summoned a great council to Rome 
to condemn Frederick, but the intended victim captured the whole 
council. The aged Gregory IX died in 1241, leaving Frederick in 
complete control of Italy, and the city of Rome besieged by his 
troops. The next Pope, Innocent IV, was not elected until 1243. 
He retired to France, summoned the delayed council to Lyons, and 
once more excommunicated the Emperor, who was also declared 
deposed. By this time the Emperor was obsessed by suspicion 
of his many enemies. His eldest son had been imprisoned for 
rebelling in 1232, and died in 1242. His second son, Conrad, 
was crowned King of the Romans in 1237; and Frederick now 
began to base his own hopes of survival and his hopes of his son*s 
succession on Saracen mercenaries. At the end of his reign 
Frederick went so far as to propose a kind of lay papacy, and 
claimed himself to be vicar of Christ on earth. When the Italians 
once again rebelled, Frederick loosed his Saracens against them; 
but died in 1250, among the ruins of tlie Italian cities and of 
his own hopes. 

The death of Frederick marked the end of the Holy Roman 
Empire in the form in which it had been moulded by the Saxon 
and Salian emperors. His second son, Conrad IV, who succeeded 
him, died after a reign of four years, and Manfred, an illegitimate 
son of Frederick, ruled until he was defeated and slain by the 
mercenary troops of Charles of Anjou, brotlier of the French 
King, Louis IX. Charles had been invited by the Pope to expel 
Manfred, and was crowned King of Sicily in 1266. Charles 
completed the task in 1268 by defeating a quixotic and ill-prepared 
attempt made by Conradin, the sixteen-year-old last surviving 
son of Conrad, and last male heir of the Hohenstaufen line, to 
recover the throne, and cruelly executing him. French rule 
in Sicily was much hated, and die Sicilians rose as one man in 
1282, with help from Pedro III of Aragon, whose navy destroyed 
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that of Charles of Anjou. Thousands of Frenchmen were 
slaughtered in the so-called Sicilian Vespers, and Sicily soon after 
passed into the hands of Aragon. 

Europe was virtually without an emperor from 1256 to 1273, The Great 
which period has become known as the Great Interregnum, 

The effects were particularly serious for Germany, where, in the 
words of Bryce, “Every floodgate of anarchy was opened: 
prelates and barons extended their domains by war: robber 
knights infested the highways and the rivers: ... Only in the 
cities was shelter or peace to be found". When the imperial 
throne was once again occupied, in 1273, by the inconspicuous 
but shrewd Rudolph of Hapsburg, it was with aims and ideals 
quite different from those of his predecessors. 

The causes of this collapse of empire are not far to seek. The The Causes of 
heart of the Empire was, and should have remained, Germany; 
but the politically powerflil in Germany sought rather to weaken 
than to strengthen the imperial power. In Germany there was 
hardly more unity than in Italy. The dukes desired above all 
independence, and an extension of their privileges: and the 
elective character of the monarchy enabled them to achieve these 
things with some ease. The second main reason was the imperial 
preoccupation with Italy. Emperor after emperor squandered his 
resources and neglected Germany in futile attempts to control 
Italy, and sacrificed reputation, and sometimes health and life, in 
quarrels with the Papacy, the Lombard cities, and the rulers of 
the southern states of Italy. 

This is not to say that all was futile in European development 
in these years. An attempt will be made in a later chapter to 
sketch some of the developments which held promise of belter 
things. Such were the revival of learning, sometimes called the 
twelfth-century renaissance, the development of the towns, 
which was proceeding steadily in many other places besides 
Lombardy, notably in Germany, the coming of the friars, the 
university movement, and the development of the arts, especially 
architeaure. 

The Papacy fared little better. We have already seen how the 
constant quarrels with the emperors were almost as ruinous to the 
Papacy as they were to the Empire. The ruin of the Hohen- 
staufen power, the Great Interregnum, and the weakness of the 
revived Empire gave the Papacy an opportunity to restore its 
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position. The quarrel with the Empire, however, gave way to a 
conflict with the growing power of the National States, especially 
France and England. The bull “Clericis laicos’* by which in 1296 
the arrogant Boniface VIII prohibited the taxation of the clergy 
by secular rulers, precipitated a struggle with the two powerfiil 
rulers of France and England, Philip IV and Edward I. The 
successful celebration of the Great Papal Jubilee of 1300 was a 
short-lived triumph, since it encouraged Boniface to put forward 
highly extravagant claims (for example, in the bull “Unam 
sanctam’*, 1302), which eventually brought him brutal treatment 
at the hands of French agents. His death soon afterwards as a 
result of his treatment was followed by a prolonged papal exile 
from Italy, seven popes in succession being unwilling to face the 
hazards and disorder of a chaotic Rome. From 1305 to 1377 
the centre of papal power was Avignon. Avignon was papal 
territory, but was entirely surrounded by the dominions of the 
French king; and the Pope was, therefore, unduly subject to 
French pressure. The only virtue of the situation was that the 
Pope was given the opportunity of introducing reforms in papal 
administration. Since this was coupled, however, with growing 
magnificence, extravagance, and secularism,and a tightening up of 
papal taxation, it led to further tension with the nationalist 
States. Finally, in 1378, the election of one pope. Urban VI, an 
Italian, at Rome, and of another, Clement VII, a Frenchman, by 
the Avignon party, led to the Great Schism in the Church, of 
which the nature, effects, and eventual healing are dealt with in 
Chapter 17. 



CHAPTER 13 

The Eastern Empire and the Crusades. 

The causes of the crusading movement are to be sought both The Causes of 

in the East and the West. In the East tlie eleventh century had Cmsadcs 

begun in triumph for the Byzantine Empire. The reign of 

Basil II (963-1025), “Bulgaroktonos” or “Slayer of the Bulgars”, 

was a period of renewed strength and vigour in Byzantine histo^, 

and culminated in the final crushing of the powerful Bulgarian 

Empire, between the years 1014 and 1018. By the end of Basil’s 

reign in 1025 there seemed hardly a cloud on the horizon, except 

that, despite his alliance with Venice, he had failed to check the 

beginnings of Norman power in southern Italy. In the second 

half of the eleventh century, however, the situation underwent 

violent change with the emergence of the new and strong military 

power of the Seljuk Turks. These were one of numerous Turkish 

tribes, all of which were akin in race to the Mongols and Tartars. 

Originally nomads, they had entered Asia Minor, driven from 
their homeland steppes perhaps by the increasing desiccation. 

The main development of their power is considered in a later 
chapter; here it is enough to say that their emergence coincided 
with a new spirit of religious intolerance, of which the destruction 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre by the fanatical Caliph of 
Egypt in 1010 was a foretaste. The Seljuk Turks were notable 
warriors, and were soon well established in the service of the 
Caliph of Baghdad. This influx of fresh vigour produced a 
military and religious revival in the Caliphate which was in¬ 
tensified when a Turk seized power and became Sultan of 
Baghdad. Armenia and Georgia were retaken, and at Manzikert 
in 1071 the Byzantine Emperor Romanus, who sought to check 
the Mohammedan advance, suffered a signal defeat at the hands 
of the Turks, led by Alp Arslan. The sequel was the rapid over¬ 
running of Asia Minor, the establishment of a Turkish State, and 
the Turkish capture of Damascus and Antioch. 

These developments in the East were supplemented by those 
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in the West. Pilgrimage to the Holy Land had gone on almost 
without a break since the fourth century, and had never been 
seriously interfered with by the Mohammedan power. The 
eleventli century saw a great expansion of Christian pilgrimage, 
and the threat of stoppage infuriated men who were influenced 
by the intense religious feeling of the period. The small-scale 
crusades in Spain which had met with some success, and the 
highly successful organisation of invasions such as those of 
England, southern Italy, and Sicily by the Normans, had already 
shown that an expedition to the Holy Land was possible. In io8i 
the able and energetic, but deceitful. Emperor Alexius Comnenus, 
seeing Constantinople threatened by botli Turks and Normans, 
appealed to the West. When, sixteen years later, the crusading 
armies eventually arrived, he viewed their presence in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Constantinople with alarm. 

Alexius’ appeal did not meet with immediate response. It 
was not until 1095 that Pope Urban II made his celebrated appeal, 
mainly to the French, at Clermont. He received a magnificent 
response from the magnates of the second rank, and from the 
common people; from the chief rulers of the West he could 
expect little help. The Emperor Henry IV and Philip I of France 
were both under the papal ban, William II of England was 
notorious as a profligate and a blasphemer, and the King of 
Castile was fully occupied with his own struggle against the 
Mohammedans in Spain. The chief supporters of the First 
Crusade, then, were men like Raymond of Toulouse, Stephen of 
Blois, Robert of Normandy, Robert of Flanders, Hugh of Ver- 
mandois, Godfrey de Bouillon, Duke of Lower Lorraine, and his 
brothers Eustace and Baldwin of Boulogne, Bohemund of 
Tarentum, the wily son of Robert Guiscard, and his cousin 
Tancred. Financial and naval support were forthcoming from 
Pisa, Genoa, and Venice, whose wealth and importance were 
greatly increased by the Crusades. From the first there was an 
air of plunder and pillage about the crusading armies. The 
so-called “Peasants Crusade” of 1096 had already caused 
great hostility by ill conduct along its line of passage, and the 
Emperor Alexius had hastened to ship them to their doom in 
Asia Minor; and it was not without just cause that he feared the 
main crusading armies. Their leaders were French and Norman 
knights, men of the stamp of those who had conquered England 
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and Naples and Sicily, and, as their later conduct showed, 
equally determined to carve out principalities for themselves. 
They acted tolerably in unison until the first notable success, the 
capture of Nicea in 1097, and during the long and hard march 
across Asia Minor; but with the year-long siege of Antioch, 
dissensions broke out among the crusaders, fomented by the 
Emperor Alexius, who failed to send adequate supplies. The 
process of disintegration began with Baldwin, who turned aside 
to conquer the Christian city of Edessa, where he set himself up as 
count. Bohemund secretly negotiated the surrender of Antioch into 
his own hands, regardless of the claims of the other besiegers, and 
established himself as Prince of Antioch. Raymond of Toulouse 
established himself in Tripoli in Lebanon, and the rest of the 
leaders returned home, leaving only Godfrey de Bouillon to push 
on to Jerusalem. Jerusalem was captured and brutally sacked in 
July 1099. A letter to the Pope, written in the names of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Pisa, Godfrey, Raymond of Toulouse, and “the whole 
army of God”, contains this sentence about the capture of 
Jerusalem: “And if you desire to know what was done with the 
enemy who were found there, know that in Solomon s Porch and 
in his temple our men rode in the blood of the Saracens up to tlie 
knees of their horses”. The First Crusade was virtually over, 
although a number of strong places, some of which held out for 

years, had gradually to be reduced. 

The immediate results of this crusade were that about one 
third of Asia Minor was restored to Alexius, and Syria and 
Palestine became Christian again for nearly a century. The 
political structure of the Levant now took the shape of a group of 
military fiefs, nominally subordinate to, but in practice largely 
independent of, the kingdom of Jerusalem. Godfrey would not at 
first take the title of king, but his brother and successor, Baldwin 1 
(1100-1118), organised the kingdom of Jerusalem. Baldwin 11 
(1118-1131) was followed by his son-in-law, Fulk of Anjou. 
Fulk died in 1143, when his sons were mere children, after which 
the kingdom of Jerusalem declined. It was never in any case very 
successful in exacting military service from its vassals, and had 
consequently to rely for its defence mainly on the two military 
orders, the Knights Templar (i.e., of the Temple of Solomon) 
and the Knights Hospitaller (i.e., of the Hospital of St. John). 
The first was a semi-monastic, semi-feudal order, founded in 
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1128 under a Grand Master, and having establishments in many 
countries. The Knights were canons regular in times of peace, 
celibates, and bound by vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience. 
They were also soldiers who protected the pilgrims in time of 
peace and champions of the Christian iaith in war gainst the 
infidel. They eventually became endowed with great wealth, 
which brought with it arrogance, pomp, and the jealousy on the 
part of sovereigns and the Pope. Early in the fourteenth century 
the order was suppressed, partly by the individual action of 
national sovereigns like Philip of France, partly as the result of a 
papal edict. The second order, the Knights Hospitallers of St. John, 
founded in 1130, was, as its name suggests, a charitable house 
which became a military brotherhood. These two orders were the 
corps d'elite among Christian armies, and the mainstay of the 
military structure of the kingdom of Jerusalem and its fiefs. 
Later, they were reinforced by the Teutonic Knights, who were 
founded during the Third Crusade. They were responsible for 
the building and garrisoning of many of the great fortresses in 
Syria and Palestine, which inspired European military archi¬ 
tecture from Richard I’s Chateau Gaillard to Edward Ts Welsh 
castles. The Teutonic Knights later transferred their efforts to the 
Baltic shore. 

For forty years after the fall of Jerusalem an uneasy prosperity 
ruled in the Christian Levant. Pilgrimages and trade increased, 
both to the benefit of the Italian commercial cities, whilst the 
French ruling class became half-eastemised, softened, and money- 
loving. Suddenly, in 1144, a newly-independent Mohammedan 
State, the Emirate of Mosul, with its capital at Damascus, emerged 
as a substantial military power on the eastern borders of the 
Christian Levant, and attacked and captured Edessa. This was 
the occasion of the Second Crusade, which the great and in¬ 
fluential St. Bernard preached in 114(5. The leaders of this 
crusade were Conrad III, Emperor of Germany, and Louis VII of 
France. The two armies went separately by land to Constanti¬ 
nople, and crossed into Asia Minor, where the German army 
suffered particularly severe losses. Eventually only a small 
fraction of the armies reached the Holy Land. They returned 
home ignominiously in 1148, after having failed to take Damas¬ 
cus. The attempt and failure had one important, and for the 
Christians very disadvantageous, result: the consolidation of 
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Mohammedan power. Saladin, the greatest of the new line of 
Emirs of Mosul, became Sultan of Egypt in 1174, conquered the 
non-Christian part of Syria by 1183, and began to prepare for a 
decisive attack on the Christian power. In contrast with this con¬ 
solidation of Mohammedan power, the Christians were at logger- 
heads, with the result that they were heavily defeated by Saladin 
at the Battle of the Homs of Hattim, and Guy de Lusignan, King 
of Jerusalem (1186-87), was captured. Jerusalem itself fell in 
October 1187. Acre too fell, and with it most of Christian Syria The Fail of 
passed into Mohammedan hands. Only Tyre, Tripoli, and Antioch 
held out. 

It was clear that a major effort would be required to oust 
Saladin from these gains. The Pope launched another propaganda 
campaign, but the real driving force behind this crusade was the 
powerful and chivalrous, though now aged, Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa. He had an adventurous and warlike supporter in 
Richard 1 of England, "Coeur de Lion”, whom Philip Augustus 
of France was very anxious to get out of the way so that he could 
prosecute his designs on Normandy, Philip was even prepared 
to go himself on the crusade to ensure that Richard did also, for ’ ^ 

Richard was naturally reluctant to leave Philip to make mischief 
in France and England during his absence. These rivalries were 
enhanced by the death of Barbarossa in Armenia following a suc¬ 
cessful land-crossing of Asia Minor in 1190, after which his army 
broke up. The command of the remnant of the German army fell 
to Leopold of Austria, who soon quarrelled with Richard during 
the siege of Acre, and returned home. His example was quickly 
followed by Philip of France, so that Richard was left to continue 
the crusade alone. He had been long delayed before his arrival at 
Acre by various unscheduled and opportunist enterprises en 
route. Both Philip and he had gone by sea. In Sicily, Richard 
had intervened on behalf of his ill-used niece Constance, who had 


been deprived of the throne. He took Messina, and then in 1191 
conquered Cyprus, whose ruler, the Byzantine Emperor Isaac 
Comnenus, had not only had traffic with Saladin, but had also 
insulted Berengaria, Richard's wife. The conclusion of a pro¬ 
longed intrigue, in which Philip of France and many others were 
involved, was that Guy de Lusignan got Cyprus as compensation 
for the loss of Jerusalem. When Richard found himself deserted 
at Acre, he finally came to terms with Saladin after a valiant, if 
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futile and cruel struggle, in which Saladin manifested superior 
virtues both as a strategist and a humanitarian. By this setdement 
of 1192, a coastal strip from Acre, and includii^ the port of 
Jaffe, was to be Christian, and though Jerusalem was to be 
retained by Saladin, Christians were to have hee access to it. 
Finally, a truce was made for three years. Richard now left for 
home via the Danube valley, but was seized and imprisoned on 
behalf of the Emperor by Leopold of Austria at Vienna, on a 
charge of supporting the Guelf cause in Germany, and with the 
aim of extracting an acknowledgment of the imperial supremacy 
over England, as well as a large ransom. This ignominious ending 
must not be allowed to obscure the fact that the Third Crusade 
had at least won for the Christians in Syria a new if circumscribed 
lease of life, and had won in Cyprus a valuable base for future 
operations. It had also the negative value of showing con¬ 
clusively that Western rivalries were always fatal to real and 
enduring success in the Crusades. 

The Fourth The FouTth Crusade, originally intended by Innocent III to 

Crusade, shape of an attack on Egypt as a preliminary to re- 

1201 1104 occupying the Holy Land, was largely financed and transported 

by tlie Venetians, who succeeded in diverting it to Constantinople. 
The results of this, the outrageous sack of Constantinople, the 
setting up of the short-lived Latin Empire of Constantinople, 
the temporary submersion and permanent weakening of the 
Byzantine Empire, with its tragic sequel in the loss of Constan¬ 
tinople to the Turks in 1453, finally Venetian commercial 
domination and rivalry with Genoa, are discussed elsewhere. It 
remains only to summarise briefly the final stages in the history 
of the Christian occupation of Syria and Palestine, and the more 
indirect results of the Crusades, in as far as these can be traced and 
estimated. 

The Fifth The Fifth Crusade (1218-21), led by John de Brienne, claimant 

Crusade, 1218 j^y maiTiage of the throne of Jerusalem, and father-in-law of the 

Hohenstaufen Emperor Frederick II, who married John’s 
daughter Yolande, bore no fruit, since Damietta, which was 
captured, had to be surrendered again. In 1228, Frederick II, who 
had pledged himself to a crusade in 1215, but who had only too 
willingly yielded the honour to de Brienne, could procrastinate 
no longer, and set out for tlie Holy Land despite his excommunica¬ 
tion by the Pope in 1227 for his failure to start earlier. Since his 
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weapons were purely diplomatic, it is with justice that the name 
crusade is not applied to this expedition. Frederick’s diplomacy, 
however, was more potent than others’ arms, and won for him 
Jerusalem, Nazareth, and Bethlehem, with a corridor to the 
sea, not to mention an intensification of the hostility of the Pope 
for crowning himself at Jerusalem. In 1244 the Sultan revoked this 
treaty, and Jerusalem passed into Mohammedan hands until 1917. 

The Sixth Crusade occupied six years (1248-1254) but its results The Sixth 
can be very briefly stated. Its leader, Louis IX, took Damieita 
again, but when he sought to march into Egypt was defeated 
and captiured with all his army, and ransomed at a heavy price. 

His second effort in 1270 was still less fortunate. It was directed, The Seventh 
for reasons not obvious, against Tunis; and there Louis died 1270 
before he could advance further. In 1271 the future Edward I of 
England led an unimportant expedition, which produced no 
results. Meanwhile, in 1268 the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, 

Baibars, had taken Antioch, and in 1271 the celebrated stronghold 
of the Knights Hospitallers called the “Cracdes Chevaliers”. In 
1291 Acre was stormed and the remnants of the Christian 
kingdom of Jerusalem finally obliterated. 

Opinions differ on the results of the Crusades. They seem to The Results of 
have made the Mohammedans consolidate their power, and to Crusades 
have intensified their religious fanaticism. On the Christian side, 
it appears that few developments can be observed which are 
attributable purely to the Crusades; but the Crusades clearly 
hastened and intensified developments which had already begun, 
and which would have come about in any case. Nevertheless, it 
would be almost impossible to over-estimate the importance in 
general terms of the movement. Statistics are not available, but it 
seems probable that the various expeditions provided for the 
enormous numbers who formed them—possibly several millions 
of men—something of a liberal education. Many had hardly been 
beyond their own village or locality previously, and must have 
come back stuffed with new ideas and knowledge with which to 
regale their admiring fellows. The educational results of modern 
wars are obvious. The Crusaders, leaders and followers alike, 
must have returned with a new conception of the world and of 
their own potentialities. They had seen civilisations richer by far 
than anything in the West In Constantinople, for example, they 
must have seen a highly civilised and industrialised and 
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commerdaiised population,livingamongsplendidpublicbuildings, 

parks, theatres, schools, and baths, and even the poorer among 
them relatively well housed. They must have become familiar with 
every kind of luxury—carpets, scents, soaps, silks, rich foods—^and 
the more ambitious and wealthy among them must have de¬ 
termined to introduce some of these things into their own lives. 
A minor luxury—^that of the use of surnames—^was probably 
forced upon them by the largeness of the masses in which they 
came together, whilst the noble among them were encouraged to 
elaborate ^e art of heraldry. Less directly, and more debatably, 
the Crusades may have stimulated national feelings and literature 
—though most accounts of them are in Latin, Greek, or Arabic; 
and quite certainly they contributed to the breakdown of the 
feudal system and to a remarkable development of economic life. 
Economic privileges granted as inducements by the Pope, the 
slaughter of large numbers of the nobility of many countries, but 
especially of France, the relaxation of serfdom, the rapidly grow¬ 
ing prosperity of the Italian commercial cities, all had great 
political, social, and economic results. The demand for more 
luxuries produced the demand for more gold and silver money, 
which produced a development of mining, especially in Central 
Europe, for example in Bohemia and Tyrol, and of banking, first 
by the Jews, then by the Italians. The persecution of the Jews itself 
arose partly from die hatred engendered by their financial opera¬ 
tions and usury during the crusading period, and from the general 
hatred of all non-Christians. Only science and learning appear 
to have been largely unaffected by the Crusades. It is true that 
much mediaeval science had Arab influences; but this was mainly 
prior to the Crusades, through Spain and Sicily, whilst the main 
trends of mediaeval thought and education which were crystal¬ 
lised in the teachings of the scholastic philosophers, and especially 
Thomas Aquinas, seem to have owed little to the Crusades. 



CHAPTER 14 

The Latin Renaissance of the Twelfth Century - The Coming of the 
Friars^ and the Development of the Urdversities and of the 
Towns. 

It was at one time generally believed that cultural developments "nie Con- 
ceased with the collapse of the Roman Empire, and that between 
that time and the Renaissance there was a kind of interregnum Culture 
in learning and science. Such breaks in history are rare. Even 
in Britain, where the destruction was greatest, the break was much 
more gradual and less complete than was once thought. Elsewhere 
in Europe, where the Roman tradition was stronger, although 
much was lost during the barbarian invasions, much remained as 
a foundation for the building of a new life. This is especially true 
of learning, the continuous threads of which can be traced 
throughout the period. We have already seen how they led 
from Ireland to Northumbria in the sixth and seventh centuries, 
from Northumbria to Europe, and especially the Frankish 
Empire in the eighth century, from there to Germany in abbeys 
such as Fulda and Reichenau. In France, Rheims and Chartres 
were great centres of learning in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
where the seed was sown for the so-called twelfth-century 
renaissance, which was the prelude to the university movement 
of the thirteenth century and the Renaissance of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. These movements were closely linked 
with the growth of towns and the development of a more intensive 
economic system, and with the work of the friars. 

The Latin Renaissance of the twelfth century was contem¬ 
porary with the Crusades, but not apparently greatly affected by 
them. It was, on the other hand, closely connected with the 
increase in the number of monasteries and the evolution of New Monastic 
universities in cities such as Paris and Oxford. Hundreds of new 
monasteries were founded between a.d. 1000 and 1200, especially 
in France, and in many of them an active intellectual life was 
canied on. The abbey of Cluny, founded in 910 as the home of 
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an upper-class order, and consequently very influential with the 
ruling classes, had still in the twelfth century a great reputation. 
It was reinforced at the end of the eleventh century by new orders. 
The Cistercians, first settled at Citeaux in 1098, were, in contrast 
to the Cluniacs, recruited from among the lower classes. In 1119 
Stephen the Englishman was appointed abbot, and thereafter 
many daughter or, rather, vassal abbeys were established in 
England, and especially in the northern valleys. They were, 
again in contrast to the Cluniacs, indifferent to education, and 
actively hostile, almost Puritan, in their attitude towards art. 
Their social and economic labours made them centres of the life 
of their localities. St. Bernard of Clairvaux, though not the 
founder, soon became the acknowledged authority and repre¬ 
sentative of the order. 

St. Bernard, who was bom near Dijon in 1091, entered the 
monastery at Citeaux in 1113, became the first Abbot of Clairvaux 
in II 15, and remained head of and devoted to the abbey until his 
death in 1153. In 1174 he was canonised. His influence was 
enormous, as the anxiety with which his support for the Second 
Crusade was sought shows. In literary output he was among the 
most prolific of the Fathers of the Catholic Church. Of his works 
some 400 epistles, 340 sermons, twelve dieological treatises, and 
many hymns remain. His influence, which was dominant for 
many years at Rome and in Roman Christendom as a whole, 
appears to have been due to the fact that, in an intensely religious 
age, he was admired and revered as the finest type of churchman, 
stern, unyielding, even fanatical, inspiring in all, if not affection, 
at any rate intense admiration for the intensity of his spiritual 
and moral fervour. His influence is shown not only in the Second 
Crusade, but also in his choice as the chief opponent of the new 
rationalistic teachings of Abelard and of the various heresies and 
near-heresies of his time. He won the deference of the Papacy, 
and was asked to draw up the rules for the Knights Templar in 
1128. 

Among other foundations about this time w'ere the Carthusian, 
Premonstratensian, and Augustinian orders, and that of Fonte- 
vrault. The Carthusian order was founded in the desolate valley 
of the Grande Chartreuse, near Grenoble, in the French Alps, on 
a site selected for the opportunities it offered for solitude and 
contemplation. The Premonstratensians, so called because the site 
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of their foundation was reputed to have been shown or demon¬ 
strated in advance by divine ordination, were an order of canons 
regular—that is, they worked as secular priests, but lived as 
monks under the rules or “regulae’' of their order. They spread 
all over Europe, and concerned themselves with teaching, 
preaching, and the welfare of the people. The Augustinians were 
represented in England by the localised Order of Sempringham. 
There were many such localised orders. A notable examp e was 
the Order of Fontevrault, which was influential in Anjou and 
Poitou, and in whose church Henry II, his wife Eleanor, and 
Richard I all lie buried. 

The twelfth century was a time of intellectual as well as 
religious ferment. The most memorable name among the 
exponents of the new rationalistic thought of the period was 
Peter Abelard. A Frenchman, born near Nantes in 1079, he 
taught at Paris from 1100 until his death in 1142. The story of his 
love for Eloise, niece of the abbot, and her eventual retirement 
to a convent, is one of the best known stories of romantic love. 
In his day, however, Abelard was even better known as the chief 
exponent of the new thought, especially in his work “An Intro¬ 
duction to Theology”. His great antagonist was St. Bernard, 
supported by Peter Lombard, whose “Sentences” (1164) were 
meant as a counterblast to the teachings of Abelard, and became a 
standard theological text-book of the age, but were hardly 
original, being little more than a collection of opinions gathered 
from the Fathers. Abelard’s theology is now largely forgotten; 
but the prestige which his teaching lent to Paris as a centre of 
learning made it the naniral seat of the first great French university. 

The movement towards freedom and independence among the 
towns of Lombardy and Tuscany in the twelfth century brought 
to the front an ardent reformer in the person of Arnold of 
Brescia. In 1138 he began preaching against clerical wealth, and, 
since he was not only learned, but popular with the Italian towns¬ 
men who had embraced the new learning, he was judged by the 
Pope to be sufficiently dangerous to justify depriving him of his 
benefice, and his banishment from Italy. After a sojourn in Zurich, 
he returned to Rome in 1143, following the death of Innocent 
II, and joined an insurrection against the papal government. For 
ten years he struggled to found and maintain a republic on 
classical lines, but in 1155 Frederick Barbarossa reconquered 
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Rome for the Pope Adrian IV, executed Arnold, and was 
crowned by the Pope as the reward of his labours. 

This twelfth-century renaissance led not only to the beginnings 
of universities at Oxford, Paris, and Cambridge, where the 
teachings of St. Augustine and Plato were studied together and in 
some degree reconciled, and to the intensive study of law, 
especially at Verona, but also to an outbreak of heresies more 
numerous and on a scale greater than anything seen for several 
hundred years. It is possible to trace a connection between many 
of these heretical movements. They normally had two aspects: 
the rejection of ecclesiastical pride and wealth on the one hand, 
and of certain aspects of Catholic doctrine on the other. The 
Manicheans of Bosnia, for example, appear to have had the same 
origin and the same teachings as the Paulicians in Thrace and the 
Bogomils in Bulgaria. They rejected the authority of both 
Church and State, and believed in two equal and co-etemal 
deities of Good and Evil. They survived in Bosnia despite various 
assaults until the middle of the fifteenth century, and, when 
persecuted to the death by Christians, preferred to turn to the 
Turks, and embraced Mohammedanism under the Sultan Moham¬ 
med II in 1463. The Albigenses of Provence were of similar 
origin, and appear to have been a Manichean offshoot. They are 
sometimes called Catharists, from the Greek “catharos”, pure or 
clean, because they believed matter to be evil, hated blood, and 
therefore would not accept the sacrifice of the Cross, or the 
Eucharist. The Albigenses were originally to be found among 
the lower classes in the towns of southern France, but their 
doctrines were later adopted by the Counts of Toulouse. The 
murder of the papal legate by one of the men of Count Raymond 
VI led to the first crusade against the Albigenses. St. Dominic had 
long worked among them, seeking their conversion, but when 
peaceful means failed he gave them over to the sword of the brutal 
Simon de Montfort. His crusade from 1209 to 1215 failed to com¬ 
plete their suppression, but they were entirely destroyed and dis¬ 
persed in a second crusade in i223-*i226. Another French move¬ 
ment whose fate was less harsh was that of the so-called “Poor Men 
of Lyons”. They were followers of Peter Waldo, and so were also 
called Waldensians. He taught the rejection of priestly ministration * 
and of most of the Sacraments, and the return to a life of apostolic 
simplicity and poverty. That they survived into the seventeenth 
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century is well known from Milton’s famous sonnet on the occa¬ 
sion of the persecution by the Duke of Savoy of the “slaughtered 
saints, whose bones Lie scattered on the alpine mountains cold . 

To find a movement of such dimensions in England, we have to 
wait for John WyclifFe and his Lollard followers at the end of the 
fourteenth century. It is perhaps worth noting that the Inquisi- 
tion, commonly associated in the popular mind with sixteenth- ^ 
century Spain, was in fact established in 1229 in southern France 
to reinforce the effects of these crusades. Most of the inquisitors 
were Dominicans. 

We have already seen how Innocent III had sanctioned the new The Friars 
orders of friars at the Lateran Council at Rome in 1215. Their 
work was to be not only of a missionary and, in the case of the 
Dominicans, of an inquisitorial character; they were destined in 
the course of the century almost to succeed in reconciling the 
new philosophies of the universities with the old orthodoxy. 

Without their work, the conflict between the Church and the 
universities, which were highly organised gilds of learning with 
strong independent feelings, would have been much more acute. 

The personalities and aims of the founders of the Franciscan St. Fnmds 
and Dominican orders were dissimilar. Francis of Assisi, born 
in 1182, was the son of a prosperous itinerant merchant. The 
merchant allowed his son to be educated in the romantic and 
literary atmosphere of southern France. For a time the thoughts 
of Francis dwelt on poetry and knight errantry; but in 1208, 
dissatisfied with his dilettante life, he took vows of poverty and 
asceticism. By 1210 he had added to himself eleven disciples, so 
forming a brotherhood of like number to tlie apostles. Innocent 
in approved Francis’ proposed rules of “chastity, poverty, and 
obedience”, and in 1216 solemnly approved the Order itself. By 
1223, when Francis went to Egypt to preach before the Sultan, 
the order had several thousand members. Francis bowed 
reluctantly to the Pope’s ruling that the order must be housed 
normally and efficiently in buildings provided during his absence. 

In 1226 he died, and was canonised in 1228. Almost inevitably, 
the Order soon departed from the saintly ideals of its founder. Its 
members continued, however, to do great work, both as preachers 
and teachers, but more especially of a humanitarian kind among 
the very poor. 

St. Dominic’s real name was Domingo de Guzman. He was Sl Dominic 
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born about 1170, the son of a noble family of Castile. He became 
a Canon and lived a life of intense austerity. In 1205 he embarked 
upon a missionary campaign among the Albigenses. He worked 
among them for ten years, and was greatly embittered by his 
failure to convert them. The depth of the gulf between his out¬ 
look and that of St. Francis is shown by his agreeing to the use 
of brutal force to help in the conversion. In 1216 his Order 
obtained papal sanction. In 1221 he died, and in 1234 he was 
canonised. The Dominican Order was at fiKt a purely mendicant 
order, and accepted the strict Augustinian rule. It soon spread 
throughout Europe, and became very influential, especially in 
England, France, Italy, Spain, and Austria. It is said to have 
provided three popes, sixty cardinals, and at least 800 bishops. 
An especially significant and interesting feature of its organisation 
was its system of provinces and representative assemblies. The 
Dominicans were especially well-trained in theology and public 

speaking, and many of ^e early university professors were 
Dominicans. 

The objects of the friars were to combine the work of monks 
with that of priests. Unlike monks, they were to go out into the 
world, and win fresh converts to Christianity by eloquent preach¬ 
ing and by working among the sick and the lepers. Itwas also their 
duty to combat the intellectual heresies of the new universities. 
More open to criticism was their adoption of the role of papal 
inquisitors and their later search, contrary to their rules, for 
preferment and high places in the Church. 

Of the work which a multitude of unnamed friars carried out 
it is not possible to write except in general terms; but the work of 
a few of the famous will emerge from a consideration of the 
University Movement, in the early stages of which the friars 
played a notable part. The universities then, as today, drew 
most of their members from the “grammar” schools. The 
grammar school of the thirteenth century, however, differed 
from its twentieth-century successor in that its course included 
essentially a thorough grounding in Latin, and that its scholars 
were almost all “clerks”—i.e. in ecclesiastical orders. Such 
schools, attached to cathedrals, couns, and towns, had continued 
to exist throughout die dark ages. The “studium generale” or 
university, however, appears in embryo only in the twelfth 
century, and does not reach full development and become 
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numerous until well on into the thirteenth century. Paris for 
theology, with its smaller rival Oxford, Bologna for law and 
Salerno for medicine, were the prototypes, after the pattern of 
which many others were founded throughout the thirteenth 
century (e.g., Cambridge, Padua, Naples) and the fourteenth 
century (e.g., Prague and Cracow). These universities, mono¬ 
polising as they did the higher education of the day, became the 
training-ground for cleric and statesman which they have re¬ 
mained until now. Turbulence, independence, and privilege 
became their hall-mark, and their claims were accepted by popes 
and kings alike, for their product, the educated man, was in- 
dispensile to both. The hierarchy of masters, doctors, and 
bachelors has survived to this day; but the college system which 
was prevalent has become uncommon except in the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, which have clung to this as well as to 
other ancient traditions. A mediaeval distinction which no longer 
exists was that between “Masters’ Universities” and “Students’ 
Universities”. In the former control was exercised from above 
by authoritarian deans and rectors, as at Paris and Oxford, 
whereas in the latter, as at Bologna, the control was vested 
in the students. Paris and Oxford offer a further contrast 
with Bologna, in that the former were international and cosmo¬ 
politan in their recruitment of both teachers and students, 
whilst in Bologna the masters had to be Bolognese citizens. 

The in-breeding which resulted proved fatal to Bologna’s 
reputation. 

The most numerous and influential faculty was that of Arts. 

The philosophy studied here was based on that of Aristotle, whose 
logic, and commentaries upon it, especially those of the famous 
Spanish-Moslem philosopher Averroes, were frequently but 
unsuccessfully banned as pagan by the Church, until finally 
accepted as an essential study. The greatest of the Schoolmen of 
the first part of the thirteenth century, Thomas Aquinas, devoted Thomas 
much of his life to a valiant and surprisingly successful attempt 
to reconcile the pagan philosophy of Aristotle with the Christian 
philosophy of the Fathers of the Church. Aquinas (1224-1274) 
was a Dominican friar, as were so many of the early university 
teachers. He taught at several universities, including Rome, Paris, 
and Pisa, and in his two great works, “Summa Theologiae” and 
“Summa contra Gentiles”, summed up the best of the Christian 
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philosophical conclusions which his predecessors, the Schoolmen 
of the twelfth century, had tentatively worked out. Another 
celebrated contemporary, Albertus Magnus of Cologne, was also 
a Dominican. He taught at Paris and Ratisbon. Most advanced 
thinker of all, a scientist who used scientific methods hundreds of 
years ahead of his time, was the Englishman Roger Bacon, a 
Franciscan friar. Admiring contemporaries, who had called 
Afinas "Doctor UniversSis”, aptly named Bacon “Doctor 
Miiabilis”, an appropriate title for one who in an age of scientific 
darkness studied chemistry and physics, especially optics, and 
himself manufactured magnifying glasses, telescope lenses, air- 
pumps, and gunpowder, and all this in addition to the more usual 
studies of grammar, philology, and mathematics. His great work, 
“Opus Maius”, was written for the Pope; but later he fell foul of 
authority, and, like Galileo, was imprisoned for his unorthodox 
views. This list of famous names could be a long one, and in it 
the names of friars would predominate. It can perhaps be closed 
with the mention of one more, a Scot, Duns Scotus, who carried 
the system of the Schoolmen to its ultimate extreme of philo¬ 
sophical hair-splitting and so was called “Doctor Subtilis’*, but 
who is at least immortalised in the popular name for dull children. 

These men wrote in Latin. The future was to lie with those 
who wrote in the vernacular. In the early thirteenth century the 
trouveres and troubadours of northern and soudiern France 
respectively led the way, with their poetry of love and romantic 
re-tellings of the legendary deeds of Charlemagne and Arthur. 
The latter half of the century saw the early work of Dante (1265- 
1321), the first poetic giant since classical times, whose “Divine 
Comedy” is the colourful epitome of the Middle Ages. The first 
quarter of the fourteenth century saw the remainder of his work, 
including his less inspired but nevertheless interesting “De 
Monarchia , the manifesto of his political idealism. It saw, too, 
the births of Petrarch (1304-1374) and Boccaccio (1313-1375), 
poets and scholars both, whose collecting of classical manuscripts 
was a first step in the Italian renaissance. About them more will 
need to be said later. The special contributions to literature of the 
twelfth- and thirteenth-century Germany and Iceland in the shape 
of their magnificent saga literature, the “Nibelungenlied” and the 
“Heimskrmgla”, must here be noted. With the frill flowering 
of the new spirit in literature, art, and architecture (Romanesque 
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had everywhere at this time passed or was passing into Gothic) 
it will be necessary to deal later. 

A major factor in the spread of learning and culture is to be 
found in the development of the towns. The feudal system, with 
its political, economic, and social aspects, continued to exist 
throughout the Middle Ages; but it did not continue unchanged. 
The serf, bound to the land, owing to the lord labour services and 
customary payments, and receiving from him protection and 
justice, continued in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries to be an 
essential element of society, being the main tiller of the soil and 
producer of food for his own family and his more fortunate 
superiors. With the passage of time, however, as the lords found 
it more and more convenient to receive payments in cash rather 
than in kind, and as the towns developed and became refuges for 
serfs fleeing from the land, tight feudal bonds began to loosen. 
By the end of the thirteenth century this process had gone far, 
but was destined, as we shall see, to be checked in the fourteenth 
century by attempts on the part of the upper classes to prevent 
the further disintegration of the system, and by other causes. 
Among them were a shortage of good arable land for division 
among the rapidly growing population of the countryside, and 
the effects of the Black Death on the policy of the landowners. 
This visitation of bubonic plague, which spread to Europe from 
Asia in 1346, had by 1350 carried off a large percentage of the 
population of most European countries. In some areas one in 
two of the population died, and the total reduction in population 
has been put as high as a third. The shortage of labour so pro¬ 
duced meant reduced production and increased prices, and an 
attempt by the ruling classes to reinforce the old obligations of 
serfdom. Revolts such as that of the Jacquerie in France in 1358 
and the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381 in England, caused in part by 
the general economic conditions, and in part by this revived 
policy of oppression, produced few beneficial results. The dis¬ 
integration of feudalism, however, had gone too far for the 
system to be fully re-established, and the attempt was nowhere 
successful. In the fourteenth century a free peasantry successfully 
maintained itself, especially in Italy and France, and in the 
fifteenth cenmry rapidly replaced a serf society in most western 

European countries. 

It remains to consider now the development of the towns, 
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which played so large a part in the dissolution of feudal society. 
We have seen in earlier chapters how towns were revived and 
refounded when society slowly awoke to a new life after the 
anarchy of the Dark Ages. In the Frankish Empire Charlemagne, 
in England Alfred, in Germany the Saxon emperors, revived old 
and founded new towns, often garrisoned and with the set 
military purpose of maintaining the frontiers as fortified boroughs 
and preventing attacks by marauders. New towns were founded 
and old towns sprang to life for many different reasons, and on 
various sites—here at a river crossing, there at a cross-roads, in 
another place nestling under the protecting walls of a castle, else¬ 
where springing up to serve the needs of a monastic community. 
Speaking in general terms, the rise in population, which was rapid 
and continuous in the three centuries before the Black Death, 
which then checked it for 100 years, and the growing security, 
which the feudal system itself fostered, together with the need for 
trade, are the main reasons for the growth of the towns in tlie 
Middle Ages. The trade routes of mediaeval Europe were 
numerous and complex, and brought into prominence here and 
there individual cities like London, a general port, or Bordeaux, 
a town depending largely on the wine trade, and elsewhere groups 
of cities, which were usually only loosely associated. The towns, 
even the largest cities, were nearly all very small by modem 
standards; Constantinople was one of die few exceptions, and 
that owed its size and magnificence to an uninterrupted develop¬ 
ment over several centuries and to its unique situation as the 
chief market for the exchange of the produce of the East and the 
West. The Eastern trade, coming both over land and by sea 
across the Indian Ocean and up the Red Sea, and making contact 
with the West in the Crimea, Palestine, Syria, or Egypt, as 
political conditions permitted—Mongol and Turkish conquests 
sometimes interrupted particular routes for long periods con¬ 
cerned itself largely with expensive and relatively non-bulky 
goods, such as spices, silks, carpets, jewellery, and other luxuries, 
the taste for which had been stimulated, though not originally 
created, by the Crusades. In western Europe various groups of 
towns were concerned with particular classes of trade. The 
Baltic and Scandinavian trade, furs, fish, timber, naval stores, 
amber, was dominated by the German Hanseatic League. The 
English wool trade and the Flemish cloth trade, largely dependent 
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upon it, were controlled by the Flemish Hansa, centred on Bruges, 
All these products passed southwards; either through the cele¬ 
brated feirs of Champagne, or along the Rhine, where cities 
such as Cologne and Mainz were already famous and influential, 
playing their part in politics as well as in trade, often in support 
of the Emperor against his turbulent feudal vassals, and winning 
for themselves fresh privileges; or through the cities of southern 
Germany, such as Augsburg and Nuremberg, leaders of an 
independent league of Swabian towns, and so over the Alps to 
Italy. Here woollen cloth of the first quality was produced, both 
from the raw wool and from unfinished cloth. The wealth of 
Florence in particular was based on this trade, as well as on her 
celebrated and much-sought-after gold coinage, which was the 
foundation of her commercial and banking supremacy, in part the 
cause and in part the symbol of the triumph of Italian bankers 
over the Jews during the thirteenth century. The Mediterranean 
was the highway for the passage of goods from East to West, 
and towns such as Barcelona, Marseilles, Venice, and Florence, as 
well as famous and ancient ports such as Alexandria and Con¬ 
stantinople, achieved affluence from their share in it. 

Politically, the status of these towns varied from almost com¬ 
plete independence to almost complete subjection to a powerful 
prince or overlord. The communes of France and northern 
Italy, and some of the great imperial cities of Germany, had by 
the thirteenth century achieved practical independence. Many of 
tlie newer and smaller towns could claim only a modest degree of 
freedom by virtue of the royal charters, of the kind that the 
English kings of the Angevin period and their French con¬ 
temporaries issued with some lavishness. Many of these towns 
had no real commercial importance, and were hardly more than 
agricultural communities with a purely local market. Within the 
towns themselves, political power, though originally often 
wielded by the whole body of citizens, almost always by the 
fourteenth century had passed into the hands of a wealthy 
oligarchy. This is particularly true of the larger German cities, 
where the industrial and trade guilds were controlled by a 
narrow and often selfish patrician class, and of the Italian cities, 
tliough here the control was often more cleverly disguised and 
exercised with great finesse. In Italy in most cities this oligarcliical 
power finally devolved upon some powerful family; and families 
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such as the Medici were certainly not lacking in the traditional 
finesse in the exercise of it. Even here, however, there was 
sometimes conflict between the new industrial proletariat into 
which the members of the craft-gilds were gradually sinking, and 
the powerful and wealthy merchant and capitalist groups. In 
Germany and Flanders the struggle was open and bitter. Occa¬ 
sionally the proletariat seized power; but they were never success¬ 
ful in holding it for long. 

By the fifteenth century the importance of the monasteries and 
of the orders of friars was waning. That of the towns, and of the 
trade which was and is their life-blood, was destined to become 
ever greater, until in modern times many States have become 
predominantly urban. The most important group of towns 
during the Middle Ages was undoubtedly the Hanseatic League, 
a brief history of which will therefore conclude tliis chapter. 

The Hanseatic League is one of those institutions whose 
origin is very difficult, if not impossible, to trace. Its deve op- 
ment, and period of greatness, correspond roughly in time with 
those of the Swiss Confederation, and both organisations appear, 
in fact, to have arisen from the need for defence against le 
arrogance and rapacity of an over-powerful feudal nobility, 
which the royal and imperial power in Germany was unab e 

effectively to check. . 

The term Hanseatic League was not used until the fourteentJi 

century, but there had been a Hansa, or more properly several 
Kansas (associations) among German towns since early in le 
thirteenth century. In the fourteenth century the League was 
still subdivided into those groups. The most easterly group (t le 
English name for the Leaguers was Easterlings, hence the term 
“sterling”) centred on the island of Gothland, with Wisby as the 
headquarters. Lubeck became increasingly predominant in tlie 
second group, which consisted of Wendisii or Nordi German 
towns; and, indeed, in the League as a wliole sucli unity as lere 
was centred on Lubeck. A third group of Prussian and West¬ 
phalian towns, being mostly inland towns, played a smaller part 
in Baltic affairs. There was a separate group of Rhineland towns 
which did not belong to the League, and another in southern 
Germany (including towns such as Nuremberg and Augsburg). 
Bruges headed a more or less independent Flemish Hansa. 

The purpose of the Hanseatic and of other similar leagues was 
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to provide protection and mutual defence and to establish 
organised trading centres in other countries. German traders had 
established themselves in London in the eleventh century and in 
Russia (Novgorod) in the twelfth century, and in the thirteenth 
century these centres were organised as corporations. Such 
centres, depots, or “kontors** usually had a guildhall and an 
authorised trading area, of which the Steelyard in London is a 
good example. The German merchants obtained and maintained 
such privileges usually through the support of tlie local ruler, 
often to the considerable indignation of the indigenous traders. 
In England, Edward I gave, and Richard II confirmed, exten¬ 
sive privileges, mainly because they found it very convenient to 
borrow from the Hansa merchants. 

The union among the Hanseatic cities was a very loose one. 
They acted in concert only spasmodically and under pressure 
from serious danger. They had no effective constitution, and 
their representatives rarely met in general assemblies. Their 
chief desire was to be left alone to conduct their individual trade, 
the main items of which were, among many others, naval stores 
and saltfish. Not until Waldemar IV of Denmark threatened their 
very existence in the middle of the fourteenth century by acts of 
aggression which included the capture of Wisby and the threat 
to close the outlet into the North Sea, was a really effective 
organisation evolved, which enabled the League to beat the Danes 
and win for itself considerable influence in Danish affairs by the 
Peace of Stralsund in 1370. 

The decline of the League ultimately came about not so much 
through internal weakness (although the quarrels between the 
guilds of journeymen and tlie rich patrician merchant and em¬ 
ployer class were serious) as through events beyond their control. 
Such were the movement of the herring shoals westwards out of 
tlie Baltic, and eventually the discovery of the Americas, which 
caused the shifting of the centres of trade westwards away from 
both the Baltic and the Mediterranean to the Netlierlands, 
England, and the Atlantic coast of Spain, Portugal, and France. 
It must, however, be admitted that the increasingly monopolistic 
tendencies and general intransigence of tlie Hansa towards 
foreign merchants eventually caused widespread hostility, which 
ultimately adversely affected their position. During the seven¬ 
teenth century the League became ineffective and largely inopera- 
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live, especially in the Baltic, where the influence of Sweden was 
now predominant, although individual centres, such as for ex¬ 
ample that at London, survived into the nineteenth century. 

The history of the Hansa League, so briefly sketched, is in¬ 
teresting today chiefly as an outsunding example of the attempts 
of free men to maintain themselves in times of great feudal 
licence and anarchy. The Swiss Confederation, and the com¬ 
mercial cities of the Netherlands and northern Italy, offer other 
examples. 
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CHAPTER 15 

The Monarchy in England (82c^i2iS) and France {^Sy-1223). 

The main theme in the history both of England and of France in 
the early Middle Ages is to be found in the development of a 
strong monarchy. 

In England the claim to supremacy, which had been with 
justice made by Mercia in the eighth century, passed to Wessex 
in the ninth century. Offa, who ruled Mercia from 757 to 796, 
appears, from the evidence of contemporary charters, to have been 
recognised as overlord by Kent, Sussex, and Middlesex, and to 
have been on occasion accepted as “king of the whole land of the 
English”, which suggests that his overlordship was accepted by 
Northumbria too. He is famous for the great dyke, associated 
with his name, which separated Wales from Mercia, and for his 
relationship with Charlemagne, who sought to marry his son to 
Offa’s daughter. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, being largely 
written in Wessex, glosses over the eighth-century Mercian 
supremacy, and refers with satisfaction to the achievement of the 
supremacy by Egbert of Wessex, who conquered Mercia in S29. 
There now ensues the most splendid period of Ai^lo-Saxon 
history, which lasts until the death of Edgar in 975. It is broken 
in the ninth century by successful Danish invasions and conquests, 
which are, however, short-lived, and whose results are reversed 
by Alfred and his successors. 

The reign of Alfred, one of the most stirring in English 
history, falls into two periods of war—871-878, and 892-896— 
with an interval of peace between, which Alfred put to very good 
use. In the first period, after hard fighting, both sides retired for a 
breathing space to fortified camps, the Danes to Chippenham, 
Alfred to Athelney, early in 878. Later in the year he sallied out, 
decisively defeated the Danes at Ethandun, and made with the 
Danish leader Guthrum the Peace of Chippenham or Wedmore. 
The Danes accepted Cliristianity, and were allowed to retire 
behind the shelter of the famous Five Boroughs, which they had 
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established as defensible garrison towns in the parts of eastern 
Mercia which they had conquered. 

During the period of peace Alfred instituted military reforms 
which were to prove their value in the next period of warfare. 
The exact nature of these reforms is vague, the evidence being 
either contained in Asset’s “Life of Alfred”, or in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, or being circumstantial. It appears that he 
re-organised the fyrd (national army), arranging that one half the 
available men should fight, the other half remaining at home to do 
the essential field work; whilst the number of thegns—that is, 
those who were compelled to produce arms and a horse—was 
greatly increased. Alfred copied the Danes in the matter of 
fortified boroughs, garrisoning many towns in Wessex with 
thegns and military settlers. Examples are Winchester, Chichester, 
and Exeter. These boroughs were effective in checking Danish 
raids which took place, especially from France, even during the 
time of peace. Alfred also built a fleet to intercept the Danes at 
sea. In naval fighting his ships met with only moderate success, 
but they did act as a deterrent and a diversion. 

In the second period of fighting 892-896, Alfred dealt with 
large-scale Danish raids, at Appledore, at Exeter, at Farnham, and 
on the river Lea near London. He besieged them in their camp 
on the river Lea in 895, and blockaded the Thames against their 
ships. Alfred then began the reconquest of tlie Danelaw, but 
most of this was carried out by Edward the Elder, his son, and by 
Ethelflaed, his daughter, who, after the death of her husband, 
Ealdorman of Mercia, in 912, ruled alone, but in close relationship 
with Edward until 917, They established many more fortified 
boroughs, including Chester, Shrewsbury, Bridgnorth, Run¬ 
corn, Stafford, Tamworth, Warwick, Hertford, Bedford, 
Malvern, Towcester, and the five Danish Boroughs after they 
had been recaptured in 917. By 919 the northern provinces 
of Northumbria and the King of the Scots had submitted. On 
Edward’s death in 925, his son Athelstan succeeded, and ruled till 
940. His was a successful reign, the highlight of it being his 
defeat in 937 of a powerful coalition of Northumbrians, Scots, 
and Irish at the great battle of Brunanburgh, which shattered 
Danish power in the north. From 940 to 959 a period of disorder 
ensued in England, relieved by the work of Dunstan, Abbot of 
Glastonbury, and adviser to successive kings. England was split 
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for a time between Edwy (955-959) and Edgar (959-975), the 
death of Edwy in 959 leaving the field to Edgar, whose reign is the 
last period of peace in England in the tenth century. He recalled 
Dunstan, who had quarrelled with Edwy, and made him Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury. The government of England in these 
years was in the hands of Dunstan, who combined good admini¬ 
stration in England with a wise policy of friendship with the 
Scots and the English Danes. The century-long golden age of 
Anglo-Saxon history was, however, now drawing to a close. With 
the short reign of Edward the Martyr (975-978), so called because 
he was murdered by his stepmother in Corfe Castle, a period of 
calamity ensues. Ethelred the Redeless, 978-1016 (often called 
the Unready), was driven out of England by Swegn of Denmark 
in 1013, and the defeat and murder of Edmund Ironside (ioi6) 
Knut, 1017- set the seal on Danish domination in England. Knut (Canute) 

ruled England firmly and well as a Cliristian king from 
1017 to 1035, and made England the centre of a Scandinavian 
empire which included Denmark and Norway. Knut cultivated 
close relations with Europe, marrying his ill-fated daughter 
Gunnhild, who died of the pestilence in Italy, to Henry, son of the 
Emperor Conrad II. Knut was present at the coronation of 
Conrad at Rome in 1026. His premature death in 1035 led to a 
Edward the restoration of the Saxon house in the person of Edward the Con- 
004^^6) ^^ssor. He was half Norman, encouraged Norman influences and 
and the House Noiman followcrs, and devoted himself to religion in preference 
pf Godwin (.Q government. The real government was in the hands of Earl 

Godwin of Wessex, the head of the most powerful family in 
England, whose career is reminiscent of that of Hugh Capet in 
France. In 1053, Godwin died, and his still more powerful son 
Harold took his place. He dominated the throne, but was opposed 
by the powerful earls Edwin and Morcar of Mercia and Northum¬ 
bria, and even by his own brothers Swegn and the vicious Tostig, 
notorious for his abduction of the Abbess of Leominster. 

The death of Edward the Confessor in io66 precipitated a 
crisis. The Anglo-Saxon monarchy was elective in theory but 
hereditary in practice. Harold, Earl of Wessex, easily the greatest 
man in the realm, was tlie natural choice of the kingdom by 
election; but he was opposed by Harold Hardrada, King of 
Norway, and William, Duke of Normandy, both of whom had 
somewhat dubious hereditary claims. Harold defeated and slew 
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Harold Hardrada at Stamford Bridge, but was himself slain and 
his army totally defeated by William of Normandy near Hastings. 

The victory in the north, the hasty march south, the hard-fought 
battle in which William turned defeat into victory by a ruse, 
and Harold fell pierced by an arrow through the eye, with his 
house-carls fighting to the last man around his body, are the 
stuff of high tragedy. For England, the victory and coronation of 
William were a symbol, not of tragedy, though tragedy was there 
in full measure for individuals, but of the beginning of a new era, 
in which England becomes the model of feudalism, and her 
history becomes closely interwoven with that of the rest of The Nomun 
Europe, William was crowned King of England at Westminster 
on Christmas Day, lodtS. The opposition which remained was 
unorganised, and undermined by the grant of pardons to all 
who had not actually fought at Hastings. Many Englishmen 
recovered their estates after paying fines or giving hostages; 
but later there were numerous confiscations, and hardly any 
Englishmen remained in the ranks of the great tenants-in-chief, 
who held their estates direct from the King. In 1067 and 1068 
there were numerous risings, caused in part by the harsh metliods 
of some of those to whom William had delegated his authority in 
vital districts. Notable among them was the King’s half-brother, 

Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and now Earl of Kent. Forced labour on 
the construction of the new Norman castles which were springing 
up at vital strategic points was one source of discontent; though 
Exeter, for example, could consider itself fortunate iliat it paid for 
its double defiance of William in 1067-1068 only by being com¬ 
pelled to construct and maintain the castle, whose Norman walls 
and gateway of red sandstone still dominate that city. This castle 
of Rougemont at Exeter had its counterpart in a hundred places; 
but many places paid more heavily for their defiance of William. 

Of all the risings, that in the North in 1069, which had been pre¬ 
ceded by two others, and which now coincided with a Danish 
landing and various risings in other parts of the country, was the 
most serious. It was stamped out by William himself, whose har¬ 
rying of the North was so merciless as to leave the land desolate 
from the Ouse to the Tyne, as the Domesday records clearly show 
even after an interval of seventeen years. This was followed by 
William’s unprecedented winter march down the west coast to 
Chester, after which there were only sporadic outbreaks and 
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last-ditch stands, such as that of Hereward the Wake, who held 
out in the island of Ely until 1071. 

William was now able to turn to the organisation of his new 
kingdom. He feudalised it from top to bottom, creating a pyramid 
Feudalism with himself at the apex and the serfs and villeins, tied to the land, 

at the bottom, with il the graduations of tenancies between. The 
tenants-in-chief were newly-created Norman earls such as Odo of 
Kent, William Fitzosbem of Hereford, and Robert Mowbray of 
Northumberland. On them William kept close check, controlling 
them, as Charlemagne had controlled his dukes and counts, by 
means of extraordinary commissioners and sheriffs, and allowing 
them few privileges except every third permy of the profits of the 
shirecourts. Their domainsweredispersedthroughoutthecountry. 
His repression caused some of the earls themselves to rise in revolt 
in 1075 in conjunction with Waltheof, son of the late Saxon Earl of 
Northumbria; but they met with no success, and Waltheof was 
taken and executed. In 1082 William’s own half-brother Odo of 
Kent was imprisoned for life on a charge of treason. William allowed 
considerable, perhaps too great freedom, on feudal lines, provided 
that it did not touch his own prerogative. For example, he per¬ 
mitted subinfeudation—i.e., the right of a greater tenant to setde 
sub-tenants on his lands—but in 1086 compelled all tenants to 
take the Oath of Salisbury. The exact nature of the oath is 
disputed; but it appears to have been the intention to assert that 
allegiance to the Crown took precedence over any other feudal 
allegiance. Within these limits, tenants were free to exercise 
considerable privileges, such as manorial jurisdiction and the 
building of castles. In some degree the manorial courts depressed 
the villein class; but they were also a valuable and not easily 
superseded register of manorial custom, which was some protec¬ 
tion against all but brutal tyrants. The castles, too, though they 
may have depressed the towns at first with the expense of their 
building and maintenance, ultimately acted, by virtue of their 
protection and spending power, as a magnet for trade and popula¬ 
tion, which were also fostered by the peace and order maintained 
by William. London, especially, became a centre of settlement 
for foreign traders and Jews. 

William made no great changes in the central government, 
but the influence and energy of the Government are clearly 
revealed in Domesday Book. This was an attempt to produce an 
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accurate census of lands, people, and chattels for purposes of 
record and taxation; and for die historian it is the main quarry of 
material for social and economic history of the period. The 
returns were made either in die shire or the hundred courts. 
The method by wliich the returns were eventually compiled at 
Winchester is extremely significant, for it tacitly assumes that 
every man has liis lord, and that all land is held from the king or 
some other superior—i.e., dial by 1086 the feudal organisation 
of the country was complete. The Domesday Book is arranged 
not geographically but under tenani-in-chief headings, and shows 
a complete and integrated political feudalism, with a still widely 
varying economic system. There was a general tendency to 
depreciate the position of the lower ranks of society, except that 
slaves were becoming rare. Many villeins—that is, freemen who 
held land by virtue of week-work—were being depressed into the 
ranks of the serfs, who were unfree; the “liberi homines”, free¬ 
men proper, were now limited to certain areas. In many counties 
ail frt*emen were now "sochemanni”, whose freedom was in¬ 
complete in that they could not withdraw from the lord’s land. 

Tlie conquest of England had been carried out with the 
approval of the Pope. 1 lildebrand, already predominant in papal 
councils, and later himself Pope as Gregory VII, was determined 
that the Hildcbrandine reforms should be enforced in England as 
elsewhere; whilst Vi'illiam was prepared to conform only in so far 
as they did not conflict with his own interests. William’s highly 
efTicieni Archbishop of Canterbury, Lanfranc, was approved by 
the Papacy. The King’s power over Church synods was accepted, 
and it was agreed that Hildebrand’s decree of 1074 enforcing 
clerical celibacy should be accepted, but not retrospectively. 'I'he 
decree of 107^ prohibiting the investiture of bishops and abbots 
by laymen was settled by a compromise, by which the Pope kept 
the right of insisting on free election, but confirmed to William 
for his lifetime the control of the higher ecclesiastical patronage. 
The Pope’s consent was nc'cessary f<^r the deposition or resigna¬ 
tion of a bishop. NX’illiam respectfully but firmly repudiated the 
Pope’s claim to homage; and he forbade the English clergy to 
recognise any pope or rc*ccive papal bulls without his permission, 
or to resort to Home or the papal courts. The i:inglish Church 
was reformed and re-organised from within by Lanfranc and other 
vigorous .Norman prelates, such as I hursian of Glastonbury, 
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Vital of Westminster, and Thomas of York. The policy 
begun under Edward the Confessor of moving bishoprics from 
small to larger towns, as from Crediton to Exeter, was continued; 
monasteries were refounded, and discipline enforced. 

William’s foreign policy is summed up in the word moderate; 
but in the latter part of the reign Philip Ts support of rebels 
in Normandy and William’s claim on the vital strategic province 
of Vexin caused serious hostility with France. In 1087 William 
died from an injury received in an expedition in France. 

William Ruius, William had been a just and strong king, respected, if not 

X087-1100 loved; and he was certainly the founder of an effective English 

monarchy. His successor, William Rufus, though not perhaps 
the scoundrel which his ecclesiastical enemies, influenced by his 
quarrel with his saintly Archbishop Anselm, declared him to be, 
was not of the same calibre as his father. He unwisely gave free 
rein to the hated Ranulf Flambard, who raised money by many 
illegal impositions, fines, and the mulcting of vacant benefices. 
Rufus concerned himself primarily with the relations between 
Church and State, and with foreign affairs. He had ambitious 
designs on France which came to nothing; but he did succeed in 
subduing South Wales, though he failed, despite three expedi¬ 
tions, in North Wales. He created three Norman lordships in 
South Wales, and endowed the English Church with Welsh 
lands, as at St. David’s. William Rufus* further plans were cut 
short by his premature death from an arrow wound received in 
mysterious circumstances in the New Forest. 

Henry I, His successor, Henry I, threw Flambard into prison, and issued 

1X00-1135 a charter which promised redress of all grievances, the abolition of 

evil customs, and the maintenance of the laws, as in the time of 
Edward the Confessor, with the Conqueror’s additions. The 
charter was later repeatedly violated, and was, in fact, in the 
nature of an election promise. It was for other reasons that 
Henry was given the title of the Lion of Justice; but before we 
consider those reasons, it is necessary to note that by iio <5 Henry 
had made two settlements which contributed largely to his com¬ 
manding position, and enabled him to concentrate on problems of 
government. First, he resolved to dispossess his brother Robert 
of Normandy, defeated him and his supporters at the Battle of 
Tinchebrai in iio6, subjected Robert to permanent imprison¬ 
ment, and joined Normandy to England. Secondly, after some 
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years of dispute, during which both Anselm and the King, 
especially the former, acted with restraint, a compromise settle¬ 
ment was reached in 1106 on the question of investitures—a 
compromise which was the model for the wider continental 
settlement by the Concordat of Worms in 1122 between the Pope 
and the Emperor. By this compromise, Henry renounced the 
right of investing his bishops with the ring and the staff, but was 
to receive homage for tlieir temporalities. The King’s power of 
influencing elections of clerics remained, and in practice it 
mattered little how they were invested. Henry therefore sur¬ 
rendered the shadow and clung firmly to the substance. 

Henry was now able to turn his attention to the main achieve¬ 
ment of his reign—the organisation of an effectively centralised 
government. During his reign the small committee known as the 
Curia Regis (Court of the King) began to be differentiated more 
clearly from the Magnum Concilium (Great Council), and this 
differentiation is commented on by contemporary chroniclers 
such as William of Malmesbury. The functions of the Curia Adminism- 
Regis were mainly two—judicial and financial. The Treasury, 
established at Winchester after the Conquest, and later, in the 
reign of Henry II, moved to Westminster, eventually became 
amalgamated with the Exchequer, so called from the chessboard¬ 
like table-top on which accounts were reckoned. Tlie Exchequer 
was really the Curia Regis sitting in its financial capacity. In 
other words, by the end of Henry II’s reign tlie financial and 
judicial functions of the Curia Regis were regarded as separate, 
though the same men were often concerned in both. An impor¬ 
tant further development was the use of these officials as justices 
on circuit to supervise the sheriffs; and this is linked witli the 
revival of the ancient Anglo-Saxon local courts of the hundred 
and the shire. These ancient courts had ceased to meet regularly, 
and had become dependent on the whim of the sheriff. The King 
issued a series of writs between 1109 and 1111 which provided 
that the old courts should meet at the same times and places as of 
old, and that at special meetings to deal witli King’s pleas no one 
should be excused attendance. In the reign of Henry II the 
itinerant justices normally preside at tliese special meetings, the 
sheriff at the ordinary meetings. Henry I and II created an 
official class, men often of quite humble birth, often churchmen, 
to work the newly organised system. 
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This development, which would imder normal conditions 
probably have continued uninterruptedly from reign to reign, 
was rudely interrupted by a period of anarchy on the death of 
Henry I. His son, William Atheling, had been drowned in the 
wreck of the White Ship, so that Henryks daughter Matilda, who 
was married to the Emperor, was the nearest heir. On the 
death of the Emperor in 1124, the Great Coimdl of England 
recognised Matilda as heir. In 1129 she married again, this 
time Geoffrey of Anjou. In 1133 their son, the future Henry 
II, was bom, so that the succession appeared to be beyond 
dispute. Matilda’s arrogance, and her Angevin marriage had, 
however, made her unpopular, so that on the death of Henry I, 
Stephen of Blois, nephew of Henry I, was elected in her place. 
Civil war ensued, and both Stephen and Matilda were compelled 
to make damaging concessions to keep the support of their own 
followers and win over opponents. A notorious example was 
Geoffrey de Mandeville, a baron of Essex. As Constable of the 
Tower of London, he was able to sell his allegiance to such effect 
that, by continually changing sides, he won for himself, among 
other perquisites, the hereditary earldom of Essex, and the 
hereditary sheriffdom and justiciarship of Essex, Hertford, and 
Middlesex, including London, as well as estates in Normandy. 
His triumph was short-lived. In 1143 he was deprived by Stephen 
of all his power, and in 1144 he was slain. His significance lies in 
the fact that his was a typical if outstanding career in this period 
of impotence of the royal power. The results were chaos, the 
establishment of a multitude of petty tyrants, and the misery of 
the people. The latter is attested both in contemporary chronicles 
and by the pipe roll of 1155, which shows how widely Danegeld 
had to be remitted as a result of the devastations of these years. 
Eventually in 1154, after the death of his son, Stephen accepted 
Henry, son of Matilda and Geoffrey of Anjou, as his heir. In 
October 1154 Henry succeeded as Henry II without serious 
opposition. He could thank his predecessor’s reign for one thing 
—the clear warning of what happened when feudalism ran amok. 

Henry II profited greatly by die lesson. He finished the work 
begun by Stephen in the last years of his reign of compelling the 
dismantling of over 1100 unlicensed castles, and tlien proceeded 
to take the necessaiy steps to prevent the repetition of the chaos. 
Order was everywhere restored, and the roy^ power strengthened 
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by the cancellation of grants and usurpations made during the 
troubled years, and the establishment of royal castellans in many 
castles. Henry appears to have cherished continental ambitions, 
and at first to have regarded the establishment of efficient 
government in England merely as a necessary preliminary. In 
practice, apart from the conquest of Ireland, his energies were 
increasingly absorbed by problems arising out of internal affairs. 

Even in Ireland, where English barons had already been fishing 
with success in the troubled waters of Irish dynastic rivalries, 

Henry contented himself with a brief intervention in the winter of 
1171-1172, during which he planted garrisons in Dublin, Water¬ 
ford, and Wexford. In 1173 he withdrew the royal garrisons, 
leaving Hugh de Lacy as Justiciar of Ireland, commander in 
Dublin, and holder of the fief of Meath. John de Courcy was 
authorised to conquer and hold as much of the northern province 
of Ulster as he could. For the rest, Henry made a treaty with the 
King of Connaught, recognising his hereditary claims in Con¬ 
naught and as High King in all Ireland except Meath, Dublin, 
Waterford, and Wexford, in return for an oath of fealty to Henry 
and his successors, and a tax of the tenth hide of all cattle. 

The rest of Henry’s reign is increasingly taken up with his 
quarrel with the Church and the re-organisation of English 
government. The quarrel arose largely from the claims of the 
Church courts, which, as the only courts effectively functioning 
during the troubles of Stephen’s reign, had become increasingly 
aggressive. The Church was now claiming to try in its courts all 
cases affecting the property of the religious house, see, or bene¬ 
fice, or concerned with “criminous clerks”—i.e. those who, 
having “benefit of clergy”, were accused of crimes. The danger 
as far as the Crown was concerned in the case of “criminous 
clerks” lay in the fact that almost anyone who could read was 
allowed to claim “benefit of clergy”. Thomas Becket, already Beckct and 
appreciated by tlie King as an efficient Chancellor, was made 
Archbishop in 1162, Henry apparently hoping for his support 
in the anticipated conflict with the Church of Rome. The King 
was quickly disillusioned. Becket immediately resigned the 
Chancellorship and devoted himself to a wholehearted prosecu¬ 
tion of the claims of the Church, and firmly rejected Henry’s 
moderate proposal that criminous clerks should be tried by 
bishops in the presence of a royal officer, and then, if convicted. 
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should be degraded from his orders, and handed over to the king’s 
officers for punishment. Not even God, declared Becket, judged 
a man twice for the same offence. The IGng then issued the more 
stringent Constitutions of Clarendon. The dispute went on with 
increasing acrimony until 1170. Becket was charged with pecula¬ 
tion, and compelled to flee the country; but in 1170 Henry 
accepted the return of Becket under heavy papal pressure in 
exchange for the promised acceptance of the coronation of his son 
by the English bishops, which so far Becket had refused to accept. 
It was Becket’s excommunication of these bishops on Christmas 
Day, 1170, in disregard of his tacit agreement, which precipitated 
his murder on December 29th. In 1172, at the Conference of 
Avranches, a compromise was reached. The King abandoned the 
Constitution of Clarendon, and received absolution for the 
murder of Becket. He yielded on several issues, including that of 
criminous clerks, but retained his power of influencing elections, 
which in the long run probably more than offset what he 
conceded. 

Having settled the Church question by compromise, Henry 
was now free, so far as family troubles, especially the disloyalty 
and intrigues of his sons Richard and John, allowed, to turn to 
domestic reform. His aim was to win back and reaffirm the 
strong position which the Crown had held in the days of Henry I. 
He achieved his aim partly by defining more clearly, where 
necessary, the relations between Crown and subject, and by 
improvising machinery to enforce his rights and those of his 
lesser subjects against the greater. He received cordial support 
from the mass of his people, and this, together with the strength 
which he drew from his continental dominions, and his own 
gifts and experience as a ruler, enabled him to achieve a high 
degree of success, even in die difficult matter of taxation and 
financial administration. Here he was conservative, and even his 
stricter collection of taxes aroused no great hostility. It was not 
until the imposition of die Saladin tithe on chattels in 1188 to 
raise money for the Third Crusade that his financial policy became 
really unpopular, 

Henry’s Legal The most popular, and the most important, of Henry’s reforms 

Reforms 3 j^g^j character. Here his right-hand man was the 

Justiciar, Ranulf Glanvill, who was inspired by die desire to 
create a system as uniform and exact as possible, which would 
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enhance the position of the King’s law and be an effective check 
on noble privilege. The first step was the separation of the 
judicial and administrative functions of the Curia Regis. From 
this decision there eventually arose the courts of King’s Bench 
and Common Pleas, whilst the Exchequer continued to deal witli 
all aspects of royal finance, including the legal. The next step 
was to extend the benefits of royal justice throughout the country. 

By the Assize of Clarendon, 1166, the system of itinerant justices 
was greatly extended. By this Assize or law certain criminal offences 
were to be dealt with solely by the Itinerant Justices. With this 
was coupled an extension of the jury system and of the responsi¬ 
bilities of the sheriff, and of the shire and hundred courts. The 
popularity of the new system was reinforced by four Assizes 
which dealt with the possession and ownership of land. By the 
Grand Assize of 1179, appeals were authorised to the Itinerant 
Justices or to the Curia Regis in any case affecting title or posses¬ 
sion of land. Already in 1169 by the Assize of Novel Disseisin the 
possessor of land was protected in his land until a better title was 
proved against him. By the Assize of Darrein Presentment it was 
laid down that in land cases before royal judges the jury, and not 
ordeal by battle, should decide; and, finally, heirs were protected 
against the claims of their overlords by the Assize of Mort 
d’Ancestor. 

By these measures, and by other anti-feudal measures, such as 
the taking of the command of the shire militia out of the hands of 
the earls and the putting of it into the hands of the sheriffs and 
Justices in Eyre (Itinerant Justices), the promotion of new 
official families to baronial rank, and the limitation of private 
castles and private war, the expansion of feudalism was tem¬ 
porarily checked. Unfortunately for England, Henry Il’s suc¬ 
cessor, Richard I, Coeur de Lion, and John, were men of different Richard, Coeur 
calibre, and lost much of the ground won by their father in 
England, as well as more literally on the Continent, where 
Normandy and much besides was lost. At home, despite 
Richard’s absence abroad on the Third Crusade or on continental 
campaigns during the greater part of his reign, the situation was 
saved by the wise administration of Hubert Walter the Justiciar, 
who found it possible to reinforce the reforms of Henry II, by 
providing for the election of four coroners for each shire in 1194, 
for the selection of juries by a committee of four knights, 
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themselves elected in the shire court, and for the appointment in 
1195 of knights in every hundred to act as custodians of the 
peace. These latter were destined under the Tudors to develop 
into Justices of the Peace. 

The reign of John saw the loss of Normandy in 1204 during a 
struggle against the growing power of Philip of France. The 
loss was not so serious as might at first sight appear. There 
was litde interference with trade, and the stout resistance of 
Bordeaux and Bayonne saved Gascony from the fate of Normandy. 
The links between England and France remained close, especially 
between the feudal baronage, the monasteries, and the uni¬ 
versities. The maintenance of French as the official language 
in England for another century and a half shows the closeness 
of the connection. John received little help from the English 
barons in Normandy. They were incensed by his arbitrary 
exactions and infringement of their privileges, and many of 
them abandoned him in 1203. John’s difficulties were further 
increased by his quarrel with the Papacy about the election 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. John’s refusal to accept 
the papal nominee, Stephen Langton, led to the putting of 
England under a damaging interdict from 1208 until 1213, and he 
was personally excommunicated in 1209. In 1213 he collected 
a large army to invade France, conciliated the English Church by 
reinstating Stephen Langton and his supporters, and the Papacy 
by making England over as a fief of the Pope. Stephen Langton 
now headed the baronial opposition, which took as its platform 
the Charter of Henry I; and the decisive defeat by Philip of 
France at Bouvines of a coalition led by the German Emperor 
Otto, left John at the mercy of his barons. In England, Bouvines 
paved the way for Magna Carta, of which more will be said later. 
In France it meant the consolidation of the monarchy. In Ger¬ 
many the Hohenstaufen imperial house recovered something of 
its lost power. 

The history of Germany in this period is dealt with elsewhere. 
It remains to consider the history of France, which was then, as it 
has always been, closely linked with that of England, the more so 
because of the cosmopolitan nature of the feudal system. The 
main feature in the history of both countries in these centuries 
is the development of a powerful centralised monarchy. The 
Carolingian line came to an end when Louis V died in 987, and 
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Hugh Capet was elected King of the French. He was already 
Duke of the French and Count of Paris, which now becomes the 
political centre of France to an ever-increasing extent. For the 
next nine centuries the fate of France is closely entwined with the 
Capet family, which rules in direct descent till 1328, and in¬ 
directly in the houses of Valois and Bourbon until 1848. From 
the time of Hugh Capet, the tie of France with the Empire Hugh Capet, 
becomes more and more shadowy, until it ceases to exist, and ’*'^“996 
national rivalry takes its place. 

French nationality, hinted at in the Oaths of Strasburg in 842, 
is fostered by Hugh’s concentration on limited West Frankish 
objectives. His own power was strictly limited by the feudal 
character of the times, and by the fact that he owed his crown to 
election by the nobility of France. At first the combined power 
of the great fiefs completely overshadowed that of the Capetians, 
and was only counterbalanced by an astute alliance with the 
Church, headed by the Archbishop of Rheims. Fortunately for 
Hugh, the lands of the chief lay feudatories were everywhere 
intersected by Church territories, which, though feudal, could 
never be hereditary except by simony. Hugh’s position was 
otherwise relatively favourable. The barbarian inroads had 
ceased, Paris was a suitable centre for a powerful monarchy, the 
Church was friendly, and he himself was of an active tempera¬ 
ment, well disposed and able to make use of his advantages. In 
his short reign, which lasted only until 996, he laid the founda¬ 
tions of the French monarchy. His successors in the eleventh Tiic Early 
century struggled hard to increase the royal domains, protect 
Paris by acquiring the vital buffer province of the Vexin on the 
Seine between Normandy and Paris, and check the great feuda¬ 
tories. Normandy, Brittany, Flanders, Champagne, Anjou, 
Burgundy, and Aquitaine hardly recognised the first Capetians. 

The difficulties with Normandy were enhanced when Duke 
William conquered England; and it became the inevitable 
French policy to seek to drive a wedge between Normandy and 
England whenever favourable opportunity offered. Norman 
rebels could be as sureof French help as Irish, Welsh, and Scottish 
rebels later, or Flemings of English help in the time of Edward I. Ango-Frcnch 
Henry I of England’s subjugation of Normandy by the victory of 
Tinchebrai in 1106 was reversed, as we have already seen, as a 
result of John’s incompetence, in 1204. Brittany was destined 
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to retain her independence until the money-loving Henry VII of 
England allowed himself to be bought off at die end of the 
fifteenth century, and Brittany submitted to the inevitable 
amalgamation with France. Anjou and Touraine came into the 
hands of Geo&ey, who married the English-bom Matilda, 
daughter of Henry I, widow of the late German emperor, and 
doughty opponent of Stephen. Their son Henry became King of 
England and founder of the Plantagenet house and the Anglo- 
Angevin empire as Henry II, adding to his father and mother’s 
inheritance the wide duchy of Aquitaine by his marriage with 
Eleanor. 

The French monarchy, too, had increased in strength in these 
years. Between 1108 and 1137 Louis VI met with some success in 
extending the royal domains and checking the great feudatories, 
largely owing to the able statesmanship of his chief advisor, 
Abbot Suger of St. Denys. His Anglo-Norman rival, Henry I, 
had the support of many of the barons of the territories round 
Paris—the lie de France—and of such powerful magnates as 
Henry of Blois and Stephen, Count of Boulogne. Louis, for his 
part, relied on the support of the Church and of the French towns. 
In the French towns a communal movement was in force, and 
many of them received charters from Louis VI. With these sup¬ 
porters Louis VI was able to maintain his position and to transmit 
an unimpaired inheritance to Louis VII. The latter was a pious 
but incompetent king, and jeopardised his predecessor’s gains by 
acts of political folly. To quarrel with the Pope and to get him¬ 
self excommunicated was bad enough, and a sorry reward of piety, 
as were his defeat and humiliation on the Second Crusade. 
Most serious of all, however, was his divorce of Eleanor of 
Aquitaine. This sprightly lady, whose southern temperament 
fitted ill with Louis’ melancholy and piety, had been obtained by 
Louis VI as a wife for his son for political reasons, the chief of 
them being the need to check the growing power of Geoffrey of 
Anjou. It was with joy and satisfaction that Eleanor quitted the 
dull Court of Louis VII, and, having avoided abduction by 
various pressing suitors en route to the South, eventually sought 
protection and a colourful life in marriage with Henry, son of 
Geoffrey of Anjou and Matilda. Henry was already lord of Maine, 
Touraine, and Normandy when he married Eleanor in 1152. 
Eleanor brought with her Aquitaine, in 1154 Henry became King 
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of England as Henry II, in 1158 Brittany acknowledged his 
suzerainty, by 1172 his justiciars were ruling a substantial piece 
of Ireland, and Scotland had accepted his overlordship. 

This, then, was the position that Philip Augustus found when Philip 
he became King of France in 1180. Henry could claim with 
justice to be a greater king in France than the King of France 
himself. Two things intervened to save Philip. The first was the 
death of Henry 11 in 1189, and the second was the Third Crusade, 
which diverted men’s minds from their everyday tasks and 
rivalries. Richard Coeur de Lion’s adventures abroad brought 
England little gain, and gave Philip a breathing space, which he 
put to excellent use. In the reign of John, as we have seen, Philip 
was able to take the initiative, annexing Normandy and other 
territories, and founding the greatness of the French monarchy. 
Despite the troubles associated with the Albigensian heresy in the 
south of France, which was aided and abetted by Raymond VI of 
Toulouse, Philip was able signally to defeat the dangerous 
coalition of John and the Emperor at Bouvines, and even to send 
his son Prince Louis to invade England in 1216. This venture 
produced little result, and Philip’s nominee in Toulouse, Simon 
de Montfort, was in 1218 slain by Raymond VI, so that further 
so-called ‘‘crusades” became necessary. Nevertheless, when 
Philip died in 1223, he had achieved much for France. Besides 
his territorial acqusitions, and his successful alliance with the 
Pope, which allowed him to pose as protector of peace and 
champion of the Church, he had done much to improve internal 
conditions. He assisted towns to fortify themselves and to 
develop their industries and commerce, underlined the supremacy 
of Paris by establishing a great university there, checked feudal 
extravagances and private war, and began to create an official 
class as the Plantagenets were doing in England. That he felt 
himself to be stronger and more secure than his predecessors is 
clear from his abandonment of the practice of crowning the heir 
to the throne during his own reign, a practice which Hugh Capet 
had begun, and which the earlier Capetians had all followed. How 
permanent were his achievements will appear in a later chapter. 
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THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 


INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 

It is desirable here to recall the essential unity of the mediaeval 
theme, which was stressed in the introduction to Section V, 
and in connection with the relations between the Empire and the 
Papacy. Section VI, which deals with the later Middle Ages, 
follows up a number of subjects which occur in the previous 
section on the early Middle Ages. The first such subject is 
imperial Germany, with special reference to the rise of the 
Hapsburgs to power, after the fall of the Hohenstaufens and the 
ensuing Great Interregnum. This is contained in Chapter i6, 
where the opportunity is taken of giving an account of the 
development of the Swiss Confederation, whose history is closely 
related to that of the Empire, and provides an interesting example 
of the successful struggle of a freedom-loving people against 
feudal tyranny. The next chapter deals with the great schism 
which arose in the Papacy and the Church when the Pope 
Gregory XI returned to Rome from Avignon in 1377, after he 
and his predecessors had sojourned there since 1303, and with 
the Emperor Sigismund’s attempt to heal it at the Council of 
Constance (1414-1418). It carries the story of the Empire and the 
Papacy to the end of the Middle Ages, and concludes by com¬ 
paring their strength and prospects towards the end of the 
fifteenth century. 

Whilst these developments were occurring in western Europe, 
the Mongol conquests of Jenghiz Khan (1206-1227), Kublai 
Khan (1260-1294) and Timur Leng (1369-1405) had thrown the 
Near and Middle East and China into confusion, although, in 
the case of Kublai Khan, conquest was followed by the develop¬ 
ment of an effective and peaceful imperial organisation. Even 
eastern Europe suffered from the Mongol hordes, which overran 
most of the Russian principalities. During the fourteenth 
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century the Ottoman Turks, a kindred race, overran Asia Minor 
and much of the Balkans. These events, and how the Turks were 
checked by defeat in 1402 at the hands of Timur Leng, and how, 
after recovery, they finally took the long-coveted prize of Con¬ 
stantinople in 1453 Chapter 18. 

The political, constitutional, and economic history of the 
western States of Europe in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries—that is, of France, Spain and Portugal, Italy 
and England—is compressed into one long chapter (Chapter 19). 
This contains matters such as the Hundred Years’ War between 
England and France, the development and eventual union of 
Castile and Aragon, and expulsion of the Moors, the development 
of an independent Portugal, with a strong bent towards maritime 
expansion and exploration, the balance of power between the 
Italian city-states, especially Milan, Florence, Venice, and 
Genoa, together with the Papacy and Naples and Sicily, and the 
history of famous families such as the Medici of Florence and the 
Visconti of Milan; and finally, in England, the failure of 
the Lancastrian experiment in government, the Wars of the 
Roses, and the establishment of the strong parliamentary mon¬ 
archy of the Tudors. 

Separate chapters are devoted to the cultural aspect of the 
period in Europe, under the title of the Renaissance (Chapter 20), 
and to the discovery and exploration by Europeans of new 
routes to the little-known East and to the unknown western world 
of the Americas, and the creation there of Portuguese and 
Spanish empires (Chapter 21). 



CHAPTER i 6 


Germany and the Rise of the Hapshurgs — The Swiss Confederatwn. 

The ruin of the Hohenstaufen power was followed by the Great 
Interregnum (1254-1273), when the Empire was without a ruler, 
and disintegrated completely into its component parts, 5,000 
states large and small. There were, in addition, scores of 
thousands of minor nobles and prelates, playing the same game 
of independence and grab on a lesser scale. In short, in the 
Empire, as throughout Europe, feudalism had triumphed and 
had become decadent, with the result that ever5^here among 
the peasantry freedom was ceasing to exist, and the free 
peasantry were declining into the depressed villein and serf classes, 
who were bound to the soil and their masters, and were trodden 
firmly beneath the iron-shod heel of a cruel, turbulent, and 
rapacious crowd of nobles and prelates. 

The struggle for power among the great land-holding families 
of Europe is well illustrated by the history of the Alpine lands, 
especially of what today we call Switzerland; as is also the stirring 
ot the spirit of freedom which here and there—in the Alps, in 
Wales and Scotland, in the cities of the Baltic, tlie Rhine, southern 
Germany, and Italy—is to be observed stoutly resisting the 
encroachments of feudal tyranny. It is impossible in a work of 
this scope to examine all these in detail; and the case of Switzer¬ 
land is sufficiently typical of what was going on elsewhere in 
Europe for its story to serve as a general illustration. The three 
families which in the thirteenth century were contending for 
predominance in the western Alpine zone were Savoy, repre¬ 
sented at the time of the Great Interregnum by Peter, who, 
returning home from a profitable sojourn at the Court of 
Henry III of England, husband of his kinswoman Eleanor, where 
he had amassed wealth and supporters, had conquered Vaud and 
built tliere his castle of Chillon; Kyburg, with lands round Lake 
Constance and in western Switzerland, whose ancestral home, 
the Castle of Kyburg, is still preser\^ed near Zurich; and the 
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later very famous Hapsburg family. The Hapsburg family 
originated either in Alsatia or in Aarau, in both of which areas 
they had at this time wide lands. The earliest extant Hapsburg 
Castle still looks down from its hill near Brugg in western 
Switzerland. This "Hawk’s Castle”—for such is diought to be 
the origin of the name—was the centre of the Hapsburg 
lands between the rivers Reuss and Aar. All the lands of this 
branch of the family were eventually united in the hands of 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, who was outstandingly successful in the 
struggle for power. He was able to lay hands on much of the 
territory previously controlled by Kyburg and Savoy, and, not 
content with his now great domain, exerted himself in every 
direction to obtain new lands by purchase, conquest, or en¬ 
croachment. 

Rudolph had thus already made good progress along the road 
to power. Nevertheless, he remained faithful to the Hohen- 
staufens, the imperial family repudiated by Germany, which 
house was now in its death-throes in southern Italy, until the 
death of Conradin in 1268. Then he veered round gradually to 
the side of the Pope, and by making his peace with Gregory X at 
Lausanne in 1275, after he had become German king, and entering 
into a close alliance with him, Rudolph put an end to the un¬ 
fortunate quarrels with the papal power which had been so 
serious a source of weakness to Germany. It was whilst engaged 
in storming Basel, whose bishop had encroached on his Alsatian 
lands, that Rudolph heard, on ist October 1273, that he had been 
elected King of Germany at Frankfurt, and, raising the siege, 
he at once proceeded to his coronation at Aachen. Rudolph’s 
reconciliation with the Pope was part of his general policy of 
moderation. He was sober, cautious, and matter-of-fact, and had 
no interest in the nominal unreal supremacy which had attached 
to so many emperors in the past. Instead he aimed at solid 
practical power. Hence he had no desire to quarrel with the 
Papacy about the theoretical rights of the Empire, and so em¬ 
barrass his position in Germany. The Empire had been greatly 
impoverished, and the German princes had risen to positions of 
defiant independence during the late dissensions. Rudolph 
realised that from henceforth the authority of the Crown must 
rest on the wealth and hereditary possessions of the sovereign, 
and therefore made the aggrandisement of his family the object 
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of his career. In 1278 he gained a great victory over his rival for 
the German crown, Ottokar of Bohemia, and secured from him 
the duchy of Austria with Steyermark, the centre of the future 
Hapsburg Empire, and likewise he continued the extension of 
his power in Switzerland. He forced Philip of Savoy, Peter’s 
successor, to cede various places—e.g. Payeme and Murten, 
and waged war with Berne, which held to Savoy and refused to 
pay the royal taxes. He bought up, sometimes under more than 
moral pressure, the lands of nobles and religious houses in 
pecuniary difficulties. In this way he deprived the abbey of 
St. Gall of considerable lands, and obtained from the monastery 
of Murbach the town of Lucerne and lands in the forest cantons, 
where he had already bought lands from the Kyburgs. By these 
means Rudolph extended his power over the midland and eastern 
districts of Switzerland. At first, at any rate, he was very popular 
with the peasantry, winning all hearts by his affability, simple 
habits, and kindly good nature. His popularity among the Swiss 
is indicated by the fact that he was asked by a body of freemen in 
Uri to be their umpire in a dispute, and gave judgment there 
“under the old linden tree” in Altdorf. Yet, with all his amiable 
qualities, Rudolph was covetous, ambitious, and violent, and as 
his power increased his hand fell heavy on his lands. 

The First The house of Hapsburg, great, powerful and energetic as it 
Merarion'and persistent obstacle. That obstacle was the 

its SiruMie inbom loveof the Swiss people for their freedom. TheHapsburgs 
for F om particular staunch opposition from the inhabitants of the 

valleys round the lake of Lucerne, the Vierwaldstattersee, or lake 
of the four forest cantons. In these times, however, the forest 
cantons were only three: Uri, the rugged mountain canton at the 
end and east of the magnificent arm of the lake known as the 
Urnersee, and holding the valley that leads up to the Gotthard 
pass; Schwyz, the broad pastoral valley clustering round the 
town of that name, which stands a little way up the valley from 
the modern pleasure resort of Brunnen, and clusters under the 
two fine peaks known as the Mythen, from their resemblance to 
a bishop’s mitre; and thirdly Unterwalden—i.e, the canton 
“under (or among) the woods”—^which occupies the valleys 
round the southern arm of the lake. The inh^itants of these 
mountain valleys were and are great lovers of freedom; and in 
1291 they entered into their “Ewige Bund”, or eternal league. 
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The Latin document in which the alliance was formally drawn up 1291—the 
is still preserved in the old frescoed Rathaus or council house at 
Schwyz. This is usually regarded as the beginning of the Swiss 
confederation; but the way had long been prepared. The 
Forest Cantons had vigorously resisted the Hapsburg ag¬ 
gressions of an earlier period, fifty years before, when the 
Emperor Frederick II was busy with his quarrel with the Pope, 
and it is known that in 1246 they contracted some sort 
of league, the predecessor of that of 1291, to resist Hapsburg 


oppression. 

We now come to that famous period, semi-historical, semi- Beginning of 
legendary, connected with the doings of the Eidgenossen or 
confederates, and William Tell. Historians have long disputed WiiUam Tdl 
as to how much of these fascinating stories is legend, how much 
fact. Of documentary evidence, contemporary or soon after the 
events, there is very little either relative to the career of Tell, 
or to the activities of the Eidgenossen. It is not until about 170 
years afterwards that we find the first written account of the 
activities of Tell. The most reliable of these accounts is con¬ 
tained in the White Book of Sarnen, 1470. The writer is very 
ingenuous, but he obviously believes what he writes, and where 
he can be checked he is sound enough. The main argument in 
favour of accepting a historical basis for the romantic stories 
which Schiller has woven into his great drama “Wilhelm Tell” 
is that the legends have so universal a hold on the Swiss people, 
and that commemoration chapels were founded soon after the 
supposed date of Tell’s death. It is perhaps adequate proof of his 
existence that when, towards the end of the fourteenth century, 
the original chapel was dedicated at Tellsplatte, 138 men who 
were present at the ceremony swore that they had known Tell 
personally. Whether he did refuse to bow before Gessler’s hat 
on the pole in Altdorf market square, whether he did bring off 
his famous shot, whether he did leap ashore and, fleeing overland, 
shoot Gessler in the Hohlegasse near Kiissnacht; whether the 
thirty-three Eidgenossen did meet on the Rutli meadow and 
swear never to rest until they had driven out the imperial tyrants, 
will probably never be known. But what does that matter.^ The 
significance of these stories is that they are a relic of a century- 
long struggle for freedom and independence of a small group of 
litde states against a powerful oppressor. It is a very gallant 
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Struggle, full of stirring events, and it is in the noble nature of this 
struggle that the significance of all Swiss history, proven and 
legendary, is to be sought. 

Whatever may be the truth of these stories, the historical 
background is solid enough. Besides the Ewige Bund of 1291, 
Schwyz and Unterwalden each had its charter of liberties. The 
men of Uri, especially under the Lady Abbesses of Zurich, had 
acquired a great deal of freedom. Their charter of 1231 removed 
them from the Austrian dominion, and made them directly depen¬ 
dent upon the Emperor. Thus during the rest of Frederick’s reign, 
and during the Interregnum—that is, until Rudolph’s election in 
1273—they were subject to very little interference from any 
outside power. Even Rudolph, despite his strongly aggressive 
inclinations, re-affirmed their charter of 1231. 

The men of Schwyz were not so fortunate. They had received 
their charter from Frederick II after he had been excommunicated 
by the Pope. The men of Schwyz were largely freemen—what 
in England would have been called yeomen—and Frederick had 
declared himself flattered that so worthy a body of freemen 
should wish to be directly dependent on himself. When Rudolph 
was elected in 1273 he refused to acknowledge the charter, on die 
grounds of the author’s previous excommunication. The men of 
Schwyz accepted his decision, but from that time on eyed the 
Empire distrustfully; and immediately after the death of the 
Emperor made the Ewige Bund with Uri and Unterwalden. 
The latter did not obtain its charter until after the death of 
Rudolph, from the next Emperor, Adolph of Nassau. 

Adolph of Nassau was elected by the opponents of the Haps- 
burgs in place of Rudolph’s son, Albrecht. Adolph was, how¬ 
ever, slain in battle against his Hapsburg rival in 1298, and 
Albrecht was then elected. He was not in general a tyrannous 
individual, and not so selfishly aggressive as Rudolph, but he 
was none the less determined on the aggrandisement of his 
house. Tradition has it that he behaved with great tyranny in 
Switzerland, putting imperial bailiffs into the Forest Cantons, 
with instructions to crush the insolent Swiss peasantry. This is 
the period so finely described by Schiller, the period of the three 
original Eidgenossen, Walter Furst of Attinghausen, Werner 
Stauffacher of Steinen near Schwyz, and Arnold Anderhalden 
of the Melchtal in Unterwalden. These men, each with his own 
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good reasons for hating the Hapsburg tyrant, swore never to 
cease struggling until the tyranny was smashed, and to work 
together to organise opposition. The story goes that they 
worked secretly among their friends, and assembled one night in 
1307, each with ten chosen supporters, on the Riitli meadow, 
where small groups of them had secretly met during the pre¬ 
ceding months. There they took their famous oath to remain true 
to each other unto death, and to destroy the tyranny, adopting 
as their motto “one for all and all for one”. There is no proof 
of such a meeting, but there may well have been one, or more 


1307—Tie 
OaiJi on the 
Riitli Meadow 


probably several such. 

Events now marched apace to the first great battle for Swiss 1315—The 
freedom. In 1315, Frederick the Handsome, Archduke of Austria, 
one of the two rival emperors elected on the death of Henry VII, and^dic Period 
was incensed by the attack of the Forest Cantons on Einsiedeln, 
and by their support of his rival, Louis of Bavaria. He sent his Power 
brother with an Austrian army to Zug to join the nobles of 
Switzerland and Germany who owed military service to the 
Hapsburgs, and were in any case enemies of the democratic 
Eidgenossen, in an attempt to punish the Forest Cantons. All 
told, Leopold had some 20,000 men, and in addition another 
army was to penetrate into Unterwalden over the Briinig Pass. 

It was late autumn, and the roads were already icy and difficult. 

Leopold decided to hit at Schwyz, and, probably through 
ignorance, took the more difficult road through Morgarten on 
15th November. As the road rises by the lake near Morgarten, 
the hillside rises up almost sheer from the lake. A small body of 
Swiss, some 1300 strong, was lying in ambush among the woods 
here. As the Austrian nobles and their allies rode gaily by, 
their armour glittering splendidly in the sun, and completely 
oblivious of the possibility of an attack at this point, they were 
suddenly assailed by great boulders and trunks of trees which the 
Swiss hurled down the hillside upon them. Many were swept 
from their horses, and men and horses rolled over, crushed and 
maimed together. Immediately all was confusion, and in a 
moment the Swiss themselves were upon tliem. They wrouglit 
great havoc among the broken ranks, and few escaped. Many 
were driven into the lake and drowned; Leopold himself with 
a few men fled to Zurich, where a chronicler reports his arrival, 
white-faced and shaken, The Swiss themselves, as was their 
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wont, fell down on their knees on the battleHeld and thanked 
God for their victory. The other army, coming over the Briinig, 
retired in haste, its leader dying of over-exertion on his arrival 
home. The great significance of the batde is that it was the first 
important advance in the direction of Swiss independence and, 
incidentally, of Swiss military power. 

,339—Bade The next step in the same direction was the Battle of Laupen, 

ofLaupen 133(3. On this occasion the forces of the feudal nobility, some 

15,000 foot and 3,000 horse, marched against Laupen, which was 
defended only by 400 Bernese. The confederates sent help, and 
their army of 6,000 inflicted a severe defeat on the enemy near 
the besieged town. This was the occasion of the accession of 
Berne to the Confederation, and also the foundation of the 
greatness of that town. 

Meanwhile, the intervening years had produced further 
accessions to the Confederation. In 1332 Lucerne saw that the 
future lay with the Confederation, and made haste to join it. In 
1351 Zurich, threatened with invasion by Austria and the new 
Emperor Charles IV, came in. In 1352 Zug and Glarus joined, 
but were before long compelled by Austria to withdraw. By the 
end of the century they were once again attached. Berne formally 
joined in 1353, although she had been leagued with the other 
five States since Laupen in 1339. The number, with Zug and 
Glarus, was therefore now eight. It is necessary to state, however, 
that the three original Eidgenossen did not accept all new-comers 
on equal terms. Zurich and Lucerne, being important towns, and 
Zug, being a walled town capable of seeing to its own defence, 
were so accepted; but the wide-open valleys of Glarus were 
considered rather an invitation to foreign aggression than an 
added strength to the Confederation. Consequently, Glarus was 
admitted not as a full member, but as a “Zugewandter”, or con¬ 
nection with an inferior status. Zurich, on the other hand, 
reserved to itself the right to make foreign alliances. As the 
Confederation became larger and competition to join it stronger, 
qualifications for full membership became stricter, and several of 
the present cantons entered the Confederation on an inferior 
footing, some definitely as subject lands. 

1386—Battle The second great battle for freedom against their hereditary 

of Sempach enemies, the Hapsburgs, was fought by the Swiss in 1386 near the 

little lake-side town of Sempach. The causes leading to it are 
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detailed and uninteresting, the main trouble being that the 
Austrians had been oppressing the Swiss for years, and the period 
of peace had been the result of the need for recuperation and of 
preoccupation in other affairs. This battle is perhaps the most 
famous in Swiss history. The confederate army was shut up in 
Ziirich, against which Leopold of Austria had sent a detachment 
of his forces, intending to make Lucerne the centre of his own 
military operations. The confederates, however, got wind of 
this, and leaving Zurich to defend itself, marched across country 
and met the Austrians in the meadows above the little walled 
town of Sempach. On this historic spot, 1,500 Swiss, armed with 
swords, pikes, “Morgensterne”, and otlier short weapons, 
defeated 6,000 of the choicest chivalry and troops of Germany. 

Two thousand of the German troops, and 700 of the nobility, in¬ 
cluding Duke Leopold, were slain, and great spoils were taken. 

The turning point of the battle was, according to the chroniclers, 
the semi-legendary exploit of Arnold von Winkelried,who, seeing 
that the Swiss could not break the solid phalanx of lance-armed 
knights, nor even reach them with their short weapons, threw 
himself on to the front rank of the enemy, and receiving several 
of their lances in his body, fell on them, pulling down their 
owners with them. So a gap was made, and the Swiss, rushing 
through, wrought havoc among the heavily armed but awkward 
knights, who were at a hopeless disadvantage once tlieir ranks 
were broken. Today, a chapel stands in the meadow looking out 
over the field of battle and the great mountains of central and 
northern Switzerland. The body of the Duke lies under the 
chapel, and his armour is preserved in the iiistorical museum at 
Lucerne. What is left of the banner carried by the confederates 
is in the museum of the Rathaus at Stans, the capital of the half¬ 
canton of Nidwalden, and the birthplace of Winkelried. 

This victory of 1,500 raw levies over some of the finest 
chivalry in Europe was an astounding military achievement, and 
won for the Swiss the regard and admiration of all Europe. Two 
years later the men of Glarus proved themselves worthy of their 
acceptance into the Confederation, by defeating the Austrians in 
another battle at Nafels, when the latter sought to retrieve their .jss-Battle 
disastrous defeat at Sempach. The odds were again almost 
incredibly heavy against the Swiss, which is, indeed, the most 
remarkable thing about these early victories. On almost every 
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occasion they fought against overwhelming odds, rarely 
less than four to one. Other remarkable features of the victories 
were the individual feats of bravery performed in a spirit of the 
patriotic zeal at the critical moment, and the religious ardour 
of the confederates, whose first act after each of these great 
victories was to fall on their knees and thank God. 

The period 1388-1476 is devoid of incidents as striking as 
these. It did, however, see the beginning of Swiss rule in the 
Ticino. The cantons of Uri and Unterwalden, hemmed in by 
water and lofty mountains, had been unable to extend their 
territories, and their intercourse with the Italian peoples, facili¬ 
tated by the opening of the Gotthard Pass in the thirteenth 
century, had been purely commercial. Quarrels that broke out 
with the Visconti, rulers of Milan, prepared the way for the 
annexation of the Ticino by the Swiss. 

In this period the confederates received further accessions of 
strength, Appenzell, St. Gallen, and the Valais threw off the 
foreign yoke, and joined as Zugewandte, or attached cantons. 
The Grisons, too, threatened by Austrian invasion during 
Swabian wars, turned to the confederates for help, and joined 
with them as Zugewandte in 1497. There were soon new and 
more important accessions to the Confederation. In 1481 
Solothurn and Fribourg, in 1501 Basel and Schaffhausen, in 
1513 Appenzell, were added to the list of full cantons, so that 
there were now in all thirteen full cantons, besides the connec¬ 
tions with inferior status. The full cantons were Uri, Schwyz, 
Unteru'alden, Lucerne, Zurich, Zug, Glams, Berne, Solothurn, 
Fribourg, Basle, Schaffhausen, and Appenzell. 

Previous to this, however, the Swiss had reached the summit 
of their greatness in the Burgundian Wars. They had been 
encouraged by the French and Austrians to join them against 
Charles the Bold, and when well embarked on a campaign against 
him had found themselves deserted by their allies. In the event 
this proved serious not for the Swiss but for Charles the Bold. 
His fate is told in the old rhyme, which tells how he lost 

“Zu Grandson sein Gut, “At Grandson his goods, 

Zu Murten sein Mut, At Murten his courage, 

Zu Nancy sein Blut". At Nancy his life”. 

Each of tliese three victories was an heroic achievement, and 
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Murten in particular, though here Charles had only 25,000 men 
as against his 50,000 and fine artillery at Grandson, was fought 
with apparently hopeless odds against the Swiss. Immense spoils 
were taken in each battle by the confederates, and these Bur¬ 
gundian wars are the culminating point of Swiss military great¬ 
ness, but the beginning of their social and political decadence. 

Internal dissensions, greed for territory and wealth, military ser¬ 
vice for foreign Powers after Nancy, and aristocratic pretensions 
corrupted the State. 

This period of Switzerland’s greatest power and influence was 
brought to an end by the defeat of Marignano, 1515, when the i?is—Battle 
Swiss, defending Milan against a brilliant French army, includ- 
ing the famous Chevalier Bayard, had to retire, though in good 
order, leaving 10,000-12,000 dead. The real significance, how¬ 
ever, of this heroic period of Swiss history is that it shows that 
even at the height of its power the feudal spirit was not all- 
powerful in Europe, and that, under certain conditions, the spirit 
of freedom could and did prevail. 



The Great 
Schism 


CHAPTER 17 

Popes and Emperors, i 3 yB''^ 493 - 

When Pope Gregory XI died almost immediately after his return 
from Avignon to Rome in 1377, a double election to the Papacy 
caused a schism in the Church. The two Popes elected 
were the proud and violent Urban VI, who was supported 
by Italy, Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, and England, and 
the gentler Clement VII, supported by France, Scotland, 
Naples, Castile, Aragon, and Navarre. Clement was forced to 
leave Italy, and sought French protection at Avignon; Urban 
remained in Rome, but moved from the Lateran to the Vatican, 
which now became the habitual residence of the Pope. Each 
Pope had his organisation for procuring political and financial 
support, and neither party appears to have been limited by any 
moral or spiritual scruples. Urban (1378-1389) was succeeded 
by Boniface IX (1389-1404), and Clement (1378-1394) by 
Benedict XIII (1394-1409). Innocent VII ruled in Rome from 
1404 to 1406, followed by Gregory XII from 1406 to 1409. A 
council called at Pisa in 1409 to end the schism failed miserably 
to do so. It was in any case a quite unrepresentative body, whose 
rulings were ignored by most of Europe. It declared both 
Gregory XII and Benedict XIII deposed, and elected a third 
Pope, Alexander V. Gregory XII did not accept the verdict 
until it was confirmed by the Council of Constance in 1415, and the 
aged Benedict obstinately lingered on, claiming till the end to be 
still Pope. He died in 1423. The new Pope Alexander died in 
1410, and was followed by the notorious John XXIIl) The 
whole matter was taken up again at the Council of Constance 
(1414-1418), but before we turn to that it is necessary to see what 
was happening in the Empire as a whole at this time. 

By an odd coincidence, the steady worsening of political 
conditions produced a schism in the Empire, too, in 1400. Charles 
IV had been succeeded by his son Wenzel (1378-1400), whose 
sister, Anne of Bohemia, was later to marry Richard II of England 
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—a union significant from the fact that her followers, returning 
to Bohemia after her premature death, are reputed to have carried 
with them the doctrines of John WyclifFe, which had so great an 
influence on John Huss, and, through him, on the history of 
Europe. Wenzel appeared superficially strong. He ruled per¬ 
sonally in Bohemia, Silesia, and Lusatia, his suzerainty was 
acknowledged in Moravia, and his brother Sigismund held 
Brandenburg in addition to being King of Hungary. Such 
possessions might seem to carry with them power; but, in fact, 

Wenzel showed himself to be utterly weak in his attempt to deal 
with the factions and the chaotic state of the Empire. The chronic 
feud between the nobles and towns of Germany was intensified 
by the formation of the Swabian League among the South Ger¬ 
man cities. The Hanseatic League and the Swiss Confederation 
had already shown how groups of freedom-loving cities could 
defy and defeat powerful feudal opponents; but Wenzel had not 
profited by the lesson, and failed either to support the nobility 
against the Swabian League, or to make use of the League against 
the nobles.f Wenzel therefore eventually found himself faced by a 
strong league of nobles, who took him prisoner, extracted a 
large ransom from his brother, and then in 1400 deposed him. 

He had, indeed, failed lamentably either to heal the schism 
in the Church or to check ithe disintegration of Germany. 

In his place Rupert, Count Palatine, was elected as emperor; 
but Wenzel retained his position as King of Bohemia until 
his death in 1419. It was soon obvious that Rupert was 
equally incapable of reasserting imperial authority either in 
Germany or Italy. Matters went from bad to worse, and in 1410 
some of the electors chose Sigismund, King of Hungary and 
brother of Wenzel, to oppose Rupert. In 1415 Rupert died, and 
Sigismund was accepted by all Germany as emperor, reigning 
until his death in 1437. 

(The new Emperor had two main aims: to reaffirm imperial tiic Emperor 
supremacy and to reunite the Church. The three chief events of 
his reign were the Council of Constance, 1414—1418, the religious 
war in Bohemia, 1419—1436, and the Council of Basle, 1431- 
1449. In summoning the Council of Constance, which was Tiic Council 
declared to be a General Council, asserting powers superior to Comtanc* 
those of the Pope or any other authority in Christendom, the 
Emperor was reviving the glories of Constantine tlie Great 
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and claiming to do something which no emperor had effectively 
achieved since the time of Hildebrand, ^he Council was indeed a 
splendid gathering when it first assembfed, and undeniably one of 
the most representative Christian assemblies of all times. Con¬ 
stance, not one of the largest of cities, was packed to overflowing 
with thousands of ecclesiastics and still more numerous followers. 
The outstanding figures were Sigismund, who was present in the 
initial stages, in all his restless vanity and splendour, the notorious 
and scandalous John XXIII, reluctantly acquiescing in a gathering 
which he knew must bring his downfall, the Bohemian reformer 
John Huss, under a safe conduct of doubtful value from the 
Emperor, and John Gerson, reforming Chancellor of the Univer¬ 
sity of Paris, ^he first task of the Council was the unsavoury one 
of conducting an inquiry into the life of Pope John XXIII, 
which the evidence showed to be even more scandalous than 
rumour had alleged. John promised to resign if the other two 
popes deposed at Pisa would do the same; and, lest worse befell, 
he fled from Constance. Gregory XII submitted, resigned, and 
died soon afterwards. The aged but obstinate Benedict XIII 
retired in high dudgeon to his Spanish family estate, where he 
continued to maintain a miniature papal court until his death in 
1423. In 1417 the Council elected in their place Cardinal Otto 
Colonna as Martin V. Meanwhile, the Council had already and 
more expeditiously dealt with the second major item on the 
agenda—the heresy of Bohemia, in the person of John Huss. 
On 6th July 1415, he was tried and condemned, and burnt on the 
same day, the Emperor’s safe-conduct being brushed aside with 
ignoble casuistry. In 1416 his friend and supporter, Jerome of 
Prague, was likewise tried and executed. 

The Council of Constance had set out with high hopes of re¬ 
establishing the unity of the Church, reasserting the Catholic 
faith, and of reforming abuses. What had, in fact, been achieved 
by 1417? It is true that there was now a Pope acknowledged by 
all, who in the years to follow successfully reasserted pap^ 
authority; but could it truly be said that there was unity, when 
Bohemia was preparing to defend its Hussite faith by force of 
arms.^ Again, it is true that two possibly misguided but im¬ 
pressive, influential, and pious religious leaders had been burned; 
to that extent the faith had been reasserted, and heresy con¬ 
demned. Finally, there had been much talk of reform, and 
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John Gerson had striven hard to initiate practical reforms which, 
had they been adopted, might have made superfluous the Re¬ 
formation of the sbcteenth century. In the Council as a whole 
there was little unity on the subject of reform, so that Martin V 
found it not too difficult to procrastinate, and finally to send the 
Council packing with nothing achieved. When he finally sum¬ 
moned a new council to Basle at the end of his pontificate it was 
to deal with the growing danger from the war which the Hussites 
were successfully waging in Bohemia, and not with reform. 

It is clear, then, that the main threat to European peace and 
prosperity after Constance was the Hussite danger, though in the 
West the chronic Anglo-French wars were a running sore. It 
was Sigismund’s duty as emperor to prevent at all costs, if 
possible, the outbreak of religious civil war. He appears, how¬ 
ever, to have been far more interested in reasserting his imperial 
authority in Spain and Portugal. It is interesting to note that to 
gel money for this enterprise, he mortgaged Brandenburg to 
Frederick of Hohenzollern, Margrave of Nuremberg. Sigismund 
did eventually receive recognition of his imperial power from 
Castile, Aragon, Navarre, and Portugal, but against this some¬ 
what unprofitable gain he had to offset the permanent loss to 
the Hohenzollerns of Brandenburg. Not till William II’s abdica¬ 
tion in 1918 did the Hohenzollerns relinquish their hold on the 
province which became the foundation of their fortunes. Sigis¬ 
mund also paid visits to France and England. In France he was 
ill-received. In England he got on well with Henry V; but the 
latter firmly rejected any suggestion that he should acknowledge 
the Emperor’s sway. Both France and England approved of the 
measures taken at Constance, but refused to accept the mediation 
of Sigismund in their own war. It is doubtful whether an 
emperor of Sigismund’s superficial and volatile qualities was 
ever likely to be able to impose his will on Europe. He was no 
Charlemagne, not even a Charles V; and in any case, for the rest 
of his reign he was crippled by the religious war in Bohemia, 

which lasted from 1419 to 1436. 

Bohemia was in a highly inflammable state, and the spark 

which set the whole country aflame was an insult to a priest who 
was bearing the holy bread of Eucharist. A religious riot rapidly 
became a civil war. The Hussites were a strong body, who had 
bound themselves together in the Four Articles of Prague, by 
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which they demanded complete liberty of preaching, com¬ 
munion in both kinds for laymen (whence came their name 
Utraquists), the exclusion of clergy from all temporal power and 
their punishment for open sin. The Hussites were no mere small 
group of malcontents and fanatics, but presented a formidable 
front to authority. Authority was in any case weak at this 
critical moment, since Wenzel died shortly after the outbreak of 
the war, and Sigismund was not finally crowned as his successor 
at Prague till 1436, though he was crowned earlier at Rome and 
Milan. The Hussites, on the other hand, were led by two able 
and determined men: Prokop, nicknamed “Wise Nicholas”, 
and John Ziska, the blind general, who developed an original 
and effective set of tactics. Many of his followers were but poorly 
armed with picks, flails, and scythe-blades at first, though later 
large unwieldy cannon were much used. Ziska stiffened this 
indifferent military material by evolving a defensive technique 
similar to, but on a much larger scale than, the locked-together 
waggon methods of the American pioneers against Red Indian 
attack. These waggon laager tactics were very successful in 
checking troops sent against them by Sigismund, and the Hussites 
took the offensive, carrying out widespread raids into Silesia, 
Saxony, and Austria. Despite the growth of factions, they 
repulsed all of seven so-called crusades launched against them. 
Finally, Martin V in despair summoned another great ecclesiastical 
council to meet at Basle, but died before it could achieve anything. 
Eugenius IV (1431-1447), who detested councils, at first sought 
to dissolve it, but was finally compelled by universal pressure, 
including a revolt at Rome, to accept the legality of the Council. 
In 1432 a Bohemian delegation was persuaded to come to Basle, 
and a compromise was agreed to by both parties, but was 
rejected by Bohemian hot-heads at home. A renewal of the most 
brutal civil strife followed, and lasted till 1436, in which year 
Prokop and his followers were defeated and cut to pieces. In the 
same year Sigismund entered Prague and was crowned King of 
Bohemia. 

The triumph was short-lived, for in 1437 Sigismund died, and 
was succeeded as emperor by Albert of Hapsburg. This proved 
to be the beginning ot over 300 years of imperial rule for the 
Hapsburgs, who had pertinaciously been pursuing this end 
since 1273, when Rudolph unexpectedly achieved the crown. 
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Meanwhile, the Council of Basle dragged on, to the growing dis¬ 
content of the Pope. In 1437 Eugenius summoned another council 
at Ferrara, in an attempt to heal the breach between Rome and 
Constantinople. At first the Patriarch of Constantinople firmly 
refused all invitations to acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope 
of Rome, but finally, in order to get Western help against the 
Turks, did so in a modified and limited form at another council 
at Florence. The Council of Basle continued to sit and show dis¬ 
approbation, and in 1439 precipitated yet anotlier schism by 
electing an anti-Pope, Felix V. Eugenius succeeded in striking 
up an alliance with the Emperor Frederick III, who succeeded 
Albert in 1440, and handed the alliance on to his successor, 

Nicholas V. Backed by the Emperor, Nicholas was able to put an The Council 
end to the Council of Basle in 1449. This Council had lasted 
from 1432 to 1449. It represented the only attempt to reform 
the Church from within, for which end the Council of Constance 
had piously but over-optimistically suggested regular councils. 

The Council of Basle had in seventeen years achieved nothing 
durable. Another memorable event of Nicholas V's pontificate 
was his coronation of the Emperor at Rome in i 45 ^> 


an emperor was crowned there. 

With the consolidation of Hapsburg power and the ultimate 
development of the reformation movement in the Church we 
shall have to deal later. At this stage in liistory, however, when 
the Middle Ages were rapidly drawing to a close, and a new era 
was dawning, it seems appropriate to consider briefly tlie relative 
positions of the ancient rivals, the Papacy and the Empire, now Tiie Position 
that they have decided to come to terms. Since Constance, it is 
fair to say that the Papacy had regained sometliing of its lost 
prestige. It was once more respected in many parts of Europe, 
was firmly established once again at Rome, and the councils 
which appeared to threaten papal authority had been sent packing. 

The Pope’s triumph was, however, short-lived, for already the 
nations were stirring, and the spirit of nationalism in religion as 
well as in politics was soon to unleash a storm before which 
both popes and emperors would have to bow. 

Nor was the Empire at this time strong. Italy was lost, and ttic Position 
Frederick’s coronation visit was a somewhat furtive ^nd 
milit ar y affair of very short duration. His policy of obstinate 
inactivity hardly seemed to hold promise of warding off all the 
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dangers which threatened the Empire. The Swiss were at the 
height of their military power, soon to be increased by a startling 
defeat of the might of Burgundy, which itself for the moment 
was sufficient threat to the Emperor. Charles the Bold openly 
flouted the Emperor, and was determined to make a kingdom of 
his duchy. In Germany the Hanseatic League had achieved 
practical independence of the Empire, and was matched in power 
and independence of spirit by Poland. In the south-east the 
Turks, fresh from their triumph at Constantinople in 1453, 
were threatening the imperial border. Finally, a long-drawn-out 
succession war in Bohemia and Hungary, during which Austria 
was overrun and Vienna lost, seemed to threaten the impending 
dissolution of Hapsburg power. The fifteenth century, however, 
was to end on a note of hope for the Hapsburgs. In 1491 
Fredericks chivalrous and soldierly son Maximilian recaptured 
Vienna, and by the Treaty of Pressburg in 1491, all Frederick's 
territories were restored to him. In 1493 he died, and his succes¬ 
sor, Maximilian, married Mary of Burgundy, a union which was 
to produce political developments of the greatest magnitude in 
the new era which was about to commence. 



CHAPTER i8 


The Tartars^ the Mongols, the Turks, and the Eastern Empire. 

It is an all-but-impossible task to unravel in a brief chapter 
the tangled skein of Mongolian history, and to explain the precise 
relationship between a Mongol, a Turk, and a Tartar. All that 
can be reasonably attempted is an account of the main manifesta¬ 
tions of the remarkable energy and warlike characteristics of 
these nomadic tribes. Even so circumscribed a treatment involves 
a panorama stretching from southern China to Germany, and 
must be of a scope sufficiently wide to permit reference, however 
brief, to salient European and Near Eastern events, such as the 
over-running of southern Russia and the plains of Hungary, the 
foundation of the Turkish Empire with all its incalculable results, 
which are still visible, the destruction of the Caliphate of Baghdad, 
and the conquest of northern and southern China and India. 

The names Mongol and Tartar have come to be used almost 
interchangeably. It appears, however, that they were originally 
separate tribes, dwelling in eastern Central Asia; and the Tartars 
were generally known much earlier than the Mongols. Among 
the Chinese, and also later in the West, the word Tartar was used 
in a generic sense and Mongols and Turks were regarded as 
subdivisions of the Tartar race. Eventually a confederacy was 
formed, which included some Turkish tribes. There is historical 
record of the Mongols from the seventh century; but they do not 
become important until Jenghiz Khan was acknowledged as 
supreme among them in 1206. The rest of Jenghiz Khan’s life 
from 1206 to 1227 was spent in conquest. By 1214 northern 
China was in his hands, and his dominions stretched to the 
Persian Gulf and the Caspian Sea. In 1219 he turned westwards, 
and subjugated with terrible slaughter and the winning of enor¬ 
mous booty huge territories, including Bokhara, Samarkand, and 
much of Afghanistan, Persia, and Caucasia. In 1227 Jenghiz 
turned to the conquest of southern China; but he died in the same 
year, leaving to his sons the largest empire of which history so 
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far had record. It was an empire won by the slaughter of millions 
of human beings, and maintained with ferocious cruelty; but it 
must in fairness be admitted that conquest was usually followed 
by reforms which included an established legal code, a system of 
communications, and the encouragement of learning. Of Jenghiz 
himself little need be said. His delight in hunting and drinking, 
his 500 wives and concubines, seem irrelevant beside the piles of 
corpses among which Jenghiz and his armies moved. 

Three sons survived Jenghiz. The middle son, Ogdai, had 
been selected by his father as most suitable to succeed as khan, 
and he was accepted by the tribes. At first the other brothers 
loyally co-operated, although, as we shall see, in 1248 family 
feuds arose. Under Ogdai, the policy of expansion was con¬ 
tinued. A revolt of the Kin (or Chin) dynasty in North China 
was suppressed in 1234, and North China was under Mongol 
rule until the uprising of 1368, which set the native Ming dynasty 
on the throne. In 1235 an expedition against the Sung dynasty in 
southern China was successful in enforcing Mongol supremacy, 
although the Sung were not finally swept away until the time of 
Kublai Khan, a quarter of a century later. In 1241 the King of 
Korea submitted. The expansion southwards and westwards 
continued. Revolts in territories previously overrun merely 
resulted in the yoke of the Mongols being more firmly fixed on 
Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, and Mesopotamia; and in 1238 
the Caliph of Baghdad was defeated. In the West it appeared 
that nothing could prevent Europe from being overrun. The 
Mongols here were lead by Batu, Ogdai’s nephew, a noted 
general. Between 1237 and 1240 the Mongol hordes over-ran 
all the Russian States from Moscow to Kiev, perpetrating the 
The Mongols most fearful cruelties and massacres everywhere. Of the Russian 
in Europe cities, Novgorod alone was saved by a fortunate thaw which 

turned tlie surrounding country into a morass. From Russia the 
invading hordes turned in 1241 against Hungary and Silesia, 
and crushed the defending armies on the river Theiss and at 
Liegnitz in Silesia. At this moment, when it seemed that all 
Europe was threatened, Ogdai died, and Batu was recalled to 
the Mongol capital at Karakorum. This was fortunate for 
Europe, which seemed incapable of organising itself against the 
danger. The Western nations proved deaf to appeals not only 
from tlie stricken, but from far-sighted politicians such as the 
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Emperor Frederick 11 , who was one of the few in Europe to 
realise the full extent of the danger. Only the Pope might have 
obtained effective crusading action, but he was deeply engaged m 
a bitter quarrel with the Emperor. Innocent IV pinned his hopes 
on the conversion of the Mongols to Christianity, and took Christian 
advantage of the religious toleration which Ogdai encouraged to 
send the Friars John Carpini and Benedict the Pole to tlie Court 
of the Great Khan in 1245. In 1253 the French King Louis IX 
emulated the Pope, sending Friar William of Rubruck. The 
missions failed in their purpose, but the information they brought 
back is a main source of knowledge of the Mongols and Central 

Asia prior to Marco Polo’s travels. 

The death of Ogdai saved Europe, and produced some dis¬ 
order in the Mongol Empire. His eldest son, Kuyuk, ruled from 
1246 until 1248, after an interregnum; for the office of Great 
Khan was still in some degree elective. John Carpini was present 
at and described the meeting at which Kuyuk was elected. Further 
confusion ensued on Kuyuk’s death in 1248, and Mangu, a 
grandson of Jenghiz, was chosen in 1251. Of his Court and the 
nature of his rule we are told by William of Rubruck, who makes 
it clear that an effectively organised State was being created out 
of the conquests. These were soon destined to be continued. 

First the strange and much-feared political organisation, the 
Assassins, which had sought to organise an opposition to the 
Mongols, was suppressed in 1252. Then in 1258 the city of 
Baghdad, for 500 years the capital of the Caliphate, was taken, 
razed to the ground, and its inhabitants massacred. The Muslim 
power and civilisation appeared to be irretrievably ruined; but 
in 1260 Mangu died, and the army which he had sent against 
Egypt decisively defeated by the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt. 

By this victory the Egyptian army not only saved Egypt but also 
freed Damascus and Syria from Mongol oppression. 

On the death of Mangu, his brother Kublai seized the tlirone, Khan, 
suppressed rebellion, and resumed the war for the subjection of 
southern China. This was brought to a successful conclusion in 
1279. The Mongols now ruled all China, Korea, and Burma. 

It was a rule far different from tliat of Jenghiz Khan. Even in 
war Kublai’s policy was one of gentleness. He was careful of 
human life and spared rebels and captured towns, believing that 
in the long run such methods would bear good fruit. He en- 
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couraged everywhere learning and education, maintained a 
splendid system of posts and couriers, roads and canals, reformed 
the currency and the army, and built for himself a new 
capital at Peking. All religions were tolerated; Kublai himself, 
with many of his people in China, became Buddhists; whilst in 
the West many Mongols became Muslims. Civilisation was 
accepted and cultivated with religion, and with it the military 
ferocity of the Mongols declined. Within fifty years of Kublai’s 
death in 1294 the Empire began to break up. Between 1355 and 
1379 China threw off the Mongol yoke, establishing the Ming 
dynasty, which ruled until itself displaced by the Manchus in 
i<>44. Eventually in the seventeenth century both eastern 
and central Mongols were assimilated into China. 

The western Mongols rose to prominence when a descendant 
of Jenghiz Khan*s son Jagatai, Timur Leng (Timerlane, Tamer- Timur Leng, 
lane, Tamburlaine)—that is, Timur the Lame—established 
himself in 1369 as their sovereign, with his capital at Samarkand. 

His armies revived the old conquering spirit and ferocities of 
Jenghiz himself. Northern India was overrun, Delhi sacked, 
and the country devastated; Baghdad sacked with atrocities 
reminiscent of those of 1258; Damascus destroyed; Persia and 
Kurdistan reconquered; and the might of the Ottoman Sultan 
Bayazid I utterly destroyed in the resounding victory of Angora 
(Ankara) in 1402, of which more will be heard when the history 
of the Turks is examined. China was saved from a similar fate 
by the death of Timur in 1405. All Timur’s conquests proved 
to be transitory, and his empire soon disintegrated. 

It remains to mention the Golden Horde, ruled by the descen- Golden 
dants of Batu, the conqueror of Russia. They maintained tlieir 
supremacy over Russia, until themselves crushed by Timur 
Leng, and ultimately absorbed by the Russians and the Turks. 

There were many tribes of Turks, a people of similar racial Tiic Seijuit 
stock to the Mongols. The Seljuk Turks became the mainstay 
of the Caliphate in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and won 
for themselves supreme power. In the second half of die ^elfth 
century they split into several groups, of which the most impor¬ 
tant was the Seljuks of Rum. The already very large numbers of 
Turks in Asia Minor and the Near East was greatly increased by 
the pressure from the Mongols from the time of Jenghiz Khan 
onwards, as a result of which hordes of marauding Turks flocked 
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into Asia Minor in particular, from which the Latin rulers at 
Constantinople were quite incapable of expelling them; whilst 
many of the islands of the Aegean fell to them too. In 1299 Osman 
(Othman) assumed the title of Emir of the Turks; but his power 
at hrst was limited to his own tribe, and his position threatened 
by other Turkish tribes, and by the Eastern Emperor at Con¬ 
stantinople. The latter was very weak; but the mercenary Catalan 
Grand Company, imported by the Emperor to check the Tiuks, 
met with some initial successes against them. Finding the 
Emperor an unreliable pay-master, the Company maintained 
itself by loot of Greeks as well as Turks, and for some years 
before its retirement in 1315 was rather a menace than a support 
to the Emperor. In 1308 it even joined forces with a band of 
Turks which in that year crossed into Europe. This early in¬ 
cursion into Europe was not at first seriously followed up; 
Osman, now the most prominent Turk in Asia Minor, preferring 
to build up a strong power there first before attacking Europe. 
By a combination of rapid manoeuvre by cavalry forces operating 
with little impedimenta and effective siege operations, he took 
many towns. The most important was Brusa, which he took in 
1326, and which became the Turkish base for operations against 
Europe. Osman died in the same year, and Orkhan, his son and 
successor (1326-1359), continued his father’s work. In 1329 
Nicaea was captured, and in 1337 Nicomedia. Through his 
brother, the vizier Ala-ad-Din, the Ottoman territories, which 
incorporated large numbers of new subjects, both Christian and 
Muslim, were organised for government, and Orkhan took the 
title of sultan. The Christians who submitted were left with their 
own religion, and a special regiment, which was given the name 
of Janissaries (New Troops), and which became very famous 
later as a corps d’elite and the sultan’s bodyguard, was recruited 
from captured Christian children. It was Orkhan’s successor, 
Murad, who compelled such children to be brought up as 
Muslims. Under Orkhan the army was reoiganised into two 
parts, one consisting of men owing military service by land 
tenure, the otlier of paid troops, of which the Janissaries and 
Spaliis (cavalry) were the nucleus. During the reign there was 
persistent small-scale warfare with Greeks, Serbs, Bulgars, and 
Venetians. In 1356 the warfare against the Greeks became more 
intense with the landing of a Turkish army in Europe. 
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Orkhan’s son and successor was Murad I (i 359 “i 3 ^ 9 )* His Murad i, 
main aim was further expansion in Europe; his chief enemies, '3*9-1389 
therefore, were the Greeks, the Bulgars and Serbs, the Magyars 
and Rumanians. The Bulgarians and Serbs especially were 
powerful, and very large Turkish armies were used against them. 

In 1371 the South Serbian kingdom was destroyed in a gr^t 
battle on the river Maritza; and two years later the Byzantine 
Emperor himself did homage to the Sultan. In 1389 the northern 
Serbs, in alliance with the Bulgarians, suffered a resounding 
defeat at Kossovo, despite the assassination of Murad by a young Kossovo, 
Serb who had gained audience with him on pretence of offering ' 38 ? 
valuable information. Murad’s thirty-year reign, so successful as 
much as a result of Christian weaknesses as of Turkish strength, 
had made of the Turks a European power. Their numbers were 
constantly being increased, especially owing to outside pres¬ 
sure on more northerly and easterly Turkish tribes by the 
Mongols, and they were now settling in large numbers in the 
conquered Balkan territories. Murad took Adrianople as his 

capital. 

Bayazid (1389-1403), the Thunderbolt, celebrated for the 
rapidity of his military movements, continued the policy of ‘3 9-'403 
subjecting the Greeks and the Balkan nations, and defeated an 
army of English, French, Italians, Germans, and Hungarians 
under the Duke of Burgundy and Sigismund of Hungary at 
Nicopolis in 1396. This crusading army was the first and last 
serious attempt on the part of western Europe to intervene to 
save Constantinople from the Turks, and was the result of an 
alliance between the Venetians and the Hungarians, and an 
appeal by the Pope. The Christian army was totally destroyed, 
many prisoners were massacred, the Duke of Burgundy was 
captured, and Sigismund barely escaped with his life. It seemed 
that the end was near. Constantinople alone stood out above the 
Turkish flood. Its Emperor, Manuel, made a desperate tour of 
the European capitals to enlist help, with meagre results; and in 
1402 Bayazid laid siege to Constantinople. It seemed that only a 
miracle could save it; and the miracle appeared in the person of 
another Asiatic conqueror. This was Timur Leng, whose career 
of conquest we have followed earlier, and who now ordered 
Bayazid to raise the siege of Constantinople. This die latter was 
forced to do in view of the serious nature of the Mongol threat; 
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but he hastened to attack Timur, who was now besieging Angora 
(Ankara). Bayazid behaved with insulting and incredible arro¬ 
gance and rashness, was led into hghdng in unfavourable condi¬ 
tions under the walls of Angora, and was completely and 
decisively beaten. His army was cut to pieces, and he was cap- 
turedinflight,andremainedaprisonertillhisdeathin 1403. Timur 
withdrew from Asia Minor, and died in 1405; but the quarrels of 
Bayazid’s sons over the tattered remnants of his territories went 
on till 1413, when Mohammed, elder of the two surviving sons, 
obtained the supremacy by means of an alliance with the Emperor. 
Though a soldier, Mohammed I (1413-1421) appears to have 
decided that his only sensible course of action in the weak position 
in which he found himself was to avoid war or attempts at expan¬ 
sion, and to seek to consolidate what was left of the Turkish 
dominions. Little was still firmly held by the Turks in Europe 
except Adrianople. Mohammed was successful in cultivatinggood 
relations with the Emperor and Serbia, but failed with the Vene¬ 
tians, who attacked and heavily defeated him at sea, and with 
Sigismund of Hungary, who defeated him on land. Despite these 
setbacks, Mohammed had by the time of his death succeeded in 
his aim of restoring the shattered strength of the Turks. The 
easing of the pressure on Constantinople allowed the Greeks like¬ 
wise to recuperate, with the result that its fall, which had appeared 
inevitable in 1402, was delayed, despite a further siege in 1422, 
until 1453. The siege in 1422 was due to the Emperor ManueFs re¬ 
fusal to renew the alliance which he had made with Mohammed, 
and was lifted after threemonthsowing to a rebellion inAsia Minor. 
Peace followed. The new Sultan, Murad, established himself at 
Adrianople, and skilfully used the ensuing years of relative peace 
to consolidate his position in Europe. The new Emperor at 
Constantinople, John, in 1430 accepted the union of the Greek 
and Roman Churches in order to win support from the Pope and 
the Western nations, a union cordially detested by the population 
of Constantinople. By 1440 John was planning an alliance with 
Vladislav, King of Poland and Hungary, and the Pope was 
inviting all Christian rulers to join in the attack on the Turks. 
In 1441, George, King of Serbia, joined the alliance, and his ally, 
John Corvinus or Hunyadi, ruler of Transylvania, repeatedly 
defeated the Turks between 1441 and 1444, whilst in Albania 
Skanderbeg (George Castriotes) waged war against the Turks. 
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A truce concluded in that year, ostensibly for ten years, was 
scandalously, and in view of the fact that many of the allied 
troops had returned home and that George of Serbia refused to 
break the truce, very unwisely, broken by Vladislav. Hunyadi 
supported him against his better judgement, and the inadequate 
army collected at Varna was totally destroyed in 1444. The Vama, 1444 
Turks now ravaged Greece at will, and only the Albanians under 
Skanderbeg continued to resist. Hunyadi gathered another 
army, chiefly Hungarians, but was heavily defeated in 1448. 
Skanderbeg repulsed all Turkish attempts to subjugate his 
mountain fastnesses. 

Murad II died at Adrianople in 1451, and was succeeded by his Moi.ammed il. 
son, Mohammed II. His great ambition was to capture Constan- 
tinople, to which end the most elaborate preparations were made. 

A three-year truce with Hunyadi assured his northern flank. 

Enormous siege stores were collected, the narrow straits blocked 
by new fortifications, and the country round Constantinople 
swept clear. An army estimated by a Venetian eye-witness, 

Nicolo Barbaro, who lived through the siege, to have been 
150,000 men, was collected by the Turks, and was supported by a 
large fleet. To oppose this force the Emperor disposed of a mere 
8,000, of whom probably 2,000 or 3,000 were Venetians or 
Genoese. Among the latter was a renowned soldier, Giustiniani, 
whom the Emperor entrusted with the command, and who did 
all that was humanly possible. The harbour of the Golden Horn 
was successfully blocked with a chain boom; but of aggressive 
weapons, to oppose to the fifty-six giant siege-guns of the Turks, 
he disposed only of some small and ineffective cannon. Even the 
chain boom was eventually made useless by the transport of a 
fleet of Turkish vessels overland, which were then re-launclied 
inside the boom. The disadvantages of the defenders were so 
great that it is astonishing that they should have resisted a series 
of general assaults over a period of seven weeks (yth April to 
27th May), during which time the Turkish guns never ceased to 
batter at and break down the walls, which the defenders per¬ 
sistently repaired with every kind of improvised stop-gap. On 
27th May the disheartened Turks at a council of war were within 
an ace of raising the siege; but it was finally decided to try a 
general assault on 29th May. On the evening of the 28th the last 
sorrowful Christian service was held in St. Sophia. Soon after 
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The Fall of midnight the assault began. Two waves of attackers were re- 

no*^4y3 pulsed, and then Mohammed threw in his reserves, including the 
Janissaries. In the hand-to-hand struggle wWch followed 
Giustiniani was seriously wounded, and had to retire for his 
wound to be dressed; and Mohammed took advantage of the 
consternation this caused among the defenders to urge his 
Janissaries to a final effort to break the improvised stockade. 
This time the attempt succeeded, and the stockade was sur¬ 
mounted. The defenders fled, and soon the Turks were in the 
city proper. The Emperor Constantine was slain in the fight, and 
the city given over to a three days* sack. 

The fall of Constantinople was largely due to Christian dis¬ 
unity, and especially the failure to co-ordinate the resistance of 
the powerful Slav peoples and to send adequate help from the 
west. The handful of defenders fought a splendid fight, and when 
they were overwhelmed, with them fell the last relic of the 
Roman Empire. For the Turks, the capture of Constantinople 
meant the commencement of a new career of expansion and 
conquest, which will be considered in a later chapter. 



CHAPTER 19 

The History of the Western States of Europe {France^ Spam 
and Portugal^ Italy^ England) in the later Middle Ages 
(C. A.D. l200-l500). 

In following one main theme of mediaeval history, the story of 
the Empire and the Papacy, especially in Germany and central 
Europe, we have advanced to the end of the Middle Ages. Before 
crossing the threshold of the modern age, we must retrace our 
steps and examine the histories of France, Spain and Portugal, 
Italy, and England in the later Middle Ages. In these countries, 
except Italy, the main theme is the development of national 
monarchy. In Italy, it is the Renaissance, together with the 
evolution of the city-state. 


1 

It was fortunate for France that on the death of the popular, France, 
just, and efficient Philip Augustus she had little to fear from 
English aggression, for Philip’s successor, Louis VIII, reigned 
for three years only, 1223—1226, whilst Louis IX did not come 
of age until 1236. The regency of his mother, Blanche of Castile, 
was not ineffective, and achieved one major success. In 1229 the 
Albigensian crusade came to an end, and Toulouse was annexed 
to France. England under Henry III, with a great constitutional 
struggle looming up, was not a dangerous enemy, so that when 
Louis IX was declared king in 1236 he found himself in a strong Louis IX, 
position. He had little difficulty in defeating the English in (Sl Louis) 
Poitou, and in 1259 made the favourable Treaty of Paris with 
them. In 1246, on the death of Raymond of Toulouse, Louis’ 
brother Charles had already become Count of Anjou, and in 
1265 was allowed by the King to accept the offer of the Sicilian 
throne. In 1268 Louis made a mutually profiuble treaty with 
James I of Aragon. He also managed to steer a neutral course 
between the Emperor Frederick 11 and the Pope, and so was 
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able, without endangering France, to take a very active part in 
the Sixth and Seventh Crusades. Andrew of Hungary’s Crusade 
(the Fifth) in 1218 had achieved little but the conquest of 
Damietta, and had failed to take Cairo, whilst Simon de Montfort 
and Richard of Cornwall had met with no success in the 
expedition of 1240—1241* lo 1248, therefore, Louis undertook 
the leadership of the Sixth Crusade. He embarked at Aigues- Swth 

Mortes, established a base at Cyprus, and landed at Damietta. From ' 

there he marched on Cairo, but was decisively outmanoeuvred and 
captured with all his army. Louis was ransomed, and surrendered 
Damietta. The next four years he spent on a “pilgrimage” to 
the Holy Land, during which he fortified Acre, Sidon, and other 
cities, and tried without success to recapture Jerusalem. 

On his return home in 1254, Louis concentrated on internal Louis iX’s 
reforms. The Royal Councils were re-organised, the body of 
clerks and royal officials reinforced, and royal judges sent on 
circuit. In these things, as in the division of France into units 
comparable with the English sheriffdoms for purposes of revenue 
and local justice, it appears that English administrative ideas were 
influential in France at this time. Louis’ attitude towards the 
Church was, despite his own strong piety, firm. Though con¬ 
cerned to protect all the legitimate claims of the Church in 
France, and to encourage bodies such as the Dominican Friars, 
he insisted on taxing the French clergy. In his economic policy 
he was concerned with security for traders and towns. He for¬ 
bade private wars and duels, suppressed brigandage, and sought 
to encourage the development of towns. Specific measures to 
develop trade were the foundation of a Royal Mint, and the reform 
of the currency. In short, Louis promoted numerous measures of 
a kind with which we are familiar in England in the reigns of 

Henry I, Henry II, and Edward I. 

Meanwhile, renewed disasters in the East were making it 
necessary to reconsider a further crusading venture. Tlie 
devastating incursions of the Mongols, which, with their terrible 
sack of many cities, such as Damascus and Baghdad, had tem¬ 
porarily weakened the Mohammedan power, had themselves been 
decisively checked in 1260 by the Sultan of Egypt, after which 
the Mohammedan attack against the Christians was renewed. In 
1268 Antioch fell to the Mohammedans; and in 1270 Louis once 
again assumed the crusader’s cross, only to die of the plague in 
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August 1270. This Seventh and last Crusade, like all the others 
except the first, achieved little; and the death of the pious and 
just ruler, whose strength of purpose and honourable, sympathetic 
and gallant nature had helped France a further substantial stage 
along the road to independence and greatness, was a disaster for 
his country. 

The reign of Louis* son, Philip III (1270-1285), brought few 
advances. He perished with most of his army in an unsatisfactory 
war against Aragon, from which his successor, the cold and silent 
but shrewd and calculating Philip IV, the Fair, made haste to 
withdraw, seeing greater profit in war against the English fiefs in 
France whilst Edward I was engaged in wars in Scotland and 
Ireland. The Franco-Scottish alliance of 1295 was the first of a 
series which lasted for 400 years, and which were a constant 
anxiety to successive English governments. In 1299 Philip came 
to terms with Edward I in the Treaty of Chartres, which left 
Guienne—i.e., south-western France—in the hands of the 
English. Both Philip and Edward wanted a free hand, Edward to 
deal with Scotland and the recalcitrant English Church, Philip to 
deal with Flanders and the Papacy. Flanders was the Achilles 
heel of France by reason of its English alliance and economic 
connections. Consequently, when the English deserted the 
Flemings in 1297, Philip seized Count Guy of Flanders and the 
city of Bruges. The outrageous behaviour of the French occupy¬ 
ing troops caused a popular uprising and massacre of the French 
compar^le with the Sicilian Vespers of 1282. The French 
attempt to avenge the massacre resulted in the great victory of 
the Flemings at Courtrai (the Battle of the Spurs) in 1302, a 
popular victory over feudal oppression, worthy to be remerriered 
alongside the heroic victories of the Swiss at Morgarten and 
Sempach or the Scots at Bannockburn. 

Philip’s stern struggle with the arrogant Boniface VIII, 
culminating in the death of the Pope at the hands of French 
emissaries and their Italian allies, is described elsewhere. It is 
enough to say here that the death of Boniface meant not only the 
rejection of the enormous claims of the Papacy, but the complete 
subjection of the Papacy to French influence, Boniiace’s suc¬ 
cessor, Benedict XI, released Philip from his excommunication 
and repealed all anti-French edicts of Boniface, and Clement V 
began the seventy years’ exile of the Popes at Avignon. 
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Philip was no less forceful in his attack on the Knights Tem¬ 
plar. This famous body, which had done such splendid work 
during the Crusades, was accused, perhaps with some justice, of 
having become licentious, arrogant, and over-wealthy in France. 
Philip appears genuinely to have believed in their corruption; 
he certainly also feared them as potential allies of the Papacy, 
and coveted their wealth. Their Grand Master was arrested in 


1307, and along with many others subjected to inhuman treat- The Sup- 
ment as well as examination and imprisonment. The Order was 
dissolved in France, and similar treatment was meted out to it in Templar 
other countries. The order was finally dissolved by a papal bull 


in 1312. 

In the administration of his dominions Philip continued to use 
the “cour du roi” (curia regis, King’s Court or Council) as a 
centralising instrument, and to divide the country up into districts 
in which royal officials administered justice and finance. 

A development peculiar to France was that of the Parlement de The PaHemem 
Paris. This was not in the English sense a parliament, but a 
central law-court, something like the Common Law Courts in 
London. Philip also created the States-General, which met for the 
first time in 1302. Philip may have been influenced by Edward I’s 
Model Parliament; his idea was certainly equally to strengthen 
himself. The similarity between the policy of these two kings is 
notable despite their mutual hostility. Each quarrelled with the 
Pope, each sought to subdue his own great feudatories and the 
semi-independent neighbouring states, and to develop a strong 
central administration. The history of the States-General, how¬ 
ever, rapidly ceased to bear any resemblance to that of the English 
parliament. It never achieved any real independence or authority, 
never truly represented the people, and eventually became hardly 
more than an instrument for the registration of royal edicts. In 
1614 it ceased to meet at all, until its recall at the time of the 

Revolution. 

The rapid succession of rulers who succeeded Philip IV 
culminated in the extinction of the direct Capetian line. The 
claim of Edward III, the first stage of the Hundred Years’ War, 
and its effects on both France and England, are dealt with later. 

It is sufficient to say here that the Treaties of Bretigny and Calais 
(1360), which registered the results of the English victories 
of Cr^cy (1346) and Poitiers (1356), and handed over all Aquitaine 
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to the English, concluded one of the most terrible periods of 
disaster in French history; but the renewal of the war in 13(59 saw 
a great reversal of fortune. Du Guesclin led the French in a great 
national revival, and his victories restored to Charles V all which 
had been lost and more. By 1374 the English were hemmed in 
and clinging desperately to Bordeaux and Bayonne only. 

When the boy King Charles VI succeeded to the throne of 
France in 1380, the kingdom was really controlled by the royal 
dukes, of whom the Duke of Burgundy was the most powerhil. 
Even when Charles VI became of age in 138(5 the situation was 
little changed. By nature weak-minded, vacillating between the 
wildest gaiety and the deepest melancholy, subject to attacks of 
insanity, and surrounded by a crowd of frivolous favourites, he 
was incapable of governing France. In the disputes over the 
regency and in the general civil strife the leaders of the two chief 
parties were the Duke of Burgundy, uncle of the King, and the 
Duke of Orleans, the King’s brother. Each party had its avowed 
programme. Burgundy promised liberty to the municipalities, 
financial reform, Ae ending of the papal schism, and support for 
the Lancastrian party in England. Orleans supported the feudal 
structure of society, noble privilege, royal despotism, the French 
claimant Benedict for the Papacy, and Richard II in England. In 
fact, the real aim of both parties was power. The feud was 
greatly intensified when in 1407 the Duke of Orleans was 
murdered at the instigation of John the Fearless, who had 
succeeded his father, Philip, as Duke of Burgundy. It was 
obvious that the English would not allow so favourable an 
opportunity to pass, especially since in 1411 John of Burgundy 
entered into negotiations with Henry V for help against the 
Orleanists, or Armagnacs, as they were now called. The young 
sons of Orleans were too young to take part in the feud, so that 
die party was now led by Bernard of Armagnac. Henry V, 
whose natural instinct was to reach out for glory, and who sought 
to divert his subjects* minds from other political, religious, 
social, and economic issues, seized this golden opportunity of 
starting an unjust but seemingly profitable war. In October 1415, 
soon after landing at Havre, Henry V with his small but spirited 
army won the splendid victory of Agincouit. The unjust nature 
of the war did not prevent further major successes; the penalties 
which the development of the warlike and factious spirit was 
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eventually to bring upon England in the Wars of the Roses were 
still far ahead. The English captured Rouen after a long siege, 
and reconquered much of Normandy. The Burgundian— 

Armagnac struggle waxed fiercer. A massacre of Orleanists at 
Paris in 1418 was followed in 1419, when a peaceful compromise 
was actually under discussion, by ^e murder of John the Fearless. 

The feud flared up afresh, and in the Treaty of Troyes, 1420, tlie 
new Duke of Burgundy, in order to ensure the support of Henry 
V, even went so far as to recognise him as Regent, and his 
right to succeed on the death of Charles. The year 1422, however, 
brought great changes. In August, Henry V died, and was 
succeeded by his son, an infant, as Henry VI j whilst in October 
the French King Charles VI died, and Charles VII became the 
hope of the national cause in France. It seemed now but a vain 
hope, for Charles VII was an uninspiring and reluctant leader, 
whilst the Duke of Bedford, brother of Henry V, was firmly in 
the saddle as Regent of France, and still had the support of Philip 
the Good of Burgundy. The French were thus persistently 
defeated, and between 1422 and 1429 were steadily pushed back 
beyond the river Loire. 

At this point a miracle occurred. A country maid from Jeanne d'Arc, 
Domremy, on the border of Lorraine, Jeanne d Arc, inspired by ^ ^ 
visions with what she believed to be a divine call to save France, 
talked her way into the presence of Charles VII, and moved him 
to let her try to relieve Orleans, which the English were be¬ 
sieging, Provided with a horse, a suit of armour, and a body of 
troops, she got into Orleans, was entliusiastically received by the 
French troops there, and caused the English to raise the siege 
(May 1429). In a whirlwind campaign she inflicted several 
defeats on the English, who came to look upon her as a witch, 
and in July 1429 she brought about the coronation of Charles VII 
at Rheims. She would have been well-advised to spend the 
precious days devoted to the coronation in striking at Paris 
whilst the English were still shaken. The failure of her eventual 
attempt to take Paris shattered her reputation for invincibility 
and divine support. When she was captured in a skirmish, 

Charles VII made no attempt to ransom her, and the English 
burnt her at Rouen after a trial, the degree of fairness of which is 
still disputed. Her significance was that she had struck a shrewd 
and timely blow at the English when they appeared to be carrying 
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all before them. It was not a decisive blow; but two events which 
occurred in 143 5 went far towards bringing about a decision favour¬ 
able to the French. In that year the Duke of Burgundy, incensed by 
the marriages of the Dukes of Gloucester and of Bedford with two 
■ of his wards without his approval, and moved by the protests 
of his Flemish subjects against English competition in the wool 
trade, ended the English alliance. For him it had served his 
purpose. Burgundy had made great strides at the expense of 
France during the war, as she had at the expense of the Empire 
during the contemporary Hussite trouble. The loss of the 
Burgundian alliance was followed in the same year by the death 
of the English Regent of France, the Duke of Bedford, a capable 
soldier and administrator whose abilities were wasted in the 
attempt to make effective a hated occupation. In 1436 Sir John 
Beaumont was expelled from Paris, and the French recovered 
much of north-eastern France and Normandy. A period of com¬ 
parative inactivity followed from 143^ to 1449, of which the 
ministers of Charles VII made good use in reforming the finances 
and organising the nucleus of a regular army, with artillery, which 
soon got rid of the last relics of the mercenary and unreliable 
Free Companies. When the struggle was renewed in 1449, the 
English found that the tables were completely turned. To the 
new French army and national spirit they could oppose only a 
dwindling number of troops, still organised on a feudal basis, and 
poorly supported from a homeland itself tottering on the brink 
Expulsion of of a long period of devastating civil war (the Wars of the Roses), 
from France inevitable result was a rapid and decisive series of defeats. 

In 1449 the French reconquered all of Normandy except a few 
coast towns, whilst in the south-west similar successes culminated 
in 1453 defeat and death of Talbot, the gallant old Earl of 
Shrewsbury, who had fought as a young man at Agincourt. This 
French victory at Castillon was followed by the surrender of 
Bordeaux and the soutli-west of France. By this time all the 
rest of France was clear of the English invader, with the exception 
of Calais, which was to remain English for 100 years yet. The 
history of France as a centralised monarchy was about to begin, 
though its development was soon to be interrupted by a long 
period of religious strife. 

It remains to analyse the causes of the great changes which 
came so rapidly over Anglo-French affairs. To Jeanne d*Arc, 
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as to du Guesclin in the previous century, much may be 
ascribed; but much is left which can be explained in a more normal 
manner. The period from 1429 to 14^3 was one of increasing 
unity in France and increasing disunity in England. The ministers 
of Charles VII w^ere able to take in hand the reconstruction of 
France, and especially its taxation and military systems. In 
England, on the contrary, Henry VI and his ministers were 
incapable of any constructive policy. The peace and war parties 
in England quarrelled furiously, whilst Gloucester and Bedford 
engaged in personal disputes with Burgundy which were a 
material cause of the loss of the Burgundian alliance in 1435. 
Economically, England was in a state of transition. A middle 
class had arisen more interested in commerce and industry than 
in war, and bitterly opposed to the French war, which damaged 
the Flanders trade; and in 1450 the general dissatisfaction led to 
the rebellion in the Eastern Counties under Jack Cade. England 
was, in fact, on the verge of a general collapse; and the Wars of 
the Roses which shortly ensued were all the more vicious from 
the long training in loot and brutality which many thousands of 
Englishmen had had in France. 

The results of the French wars, so disastrous for England, 
appeared superficially even more disastrous for France. The 
country was devastated over wide areas; but the power of 
recuperation of France is one of the most striking factors of 
European history, and after 1453, as after 1871, her recovery 
was rapid and spectacular. The wars had given the French 
people a spirit of nationality and a degree of unity which they had 
never before possessed. They drove them, too, and especially the 
nobility, to accept a royal absolutism and a centralised administra¬ 
tion which brought efficient if arbitrary government under 
bourgeois ministers like Jacques Coeur of Bourges, who re¬ 
organised the finances of France, and instituted a permanent tax 

to support a regular army. 

Charles VII died in 1461, lamented by few, his only talent 
the useful one of selecting capable ministers. To the throne of 
this new France, independent and centralised, came Charles’ son, 
Louis XI, cunning, unlovable, and feared. His contemporaries 
believed him to be utterly cruel and malign, and Sir Walter Scott 
in “Quentin Durward” gives a vivid impression of the atmosphere 
of fear, suspicion, astrology, and necromancy by which he was 
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surrounded. The fear served its purpose, and Louis was free to 
devote his whole attention to the growing threat from Burgundy, 
Philip the Good of Burgundy now ruled not only his ancestral 
territories of Burgundy, Flanders, and Artois, but also Brabant, 
Holland, Zeeland, Hainault, and Luxembourg. Owing to the 
weakness of Philip’s advisers, Louis was able to get back a few 
towns along the Somme without fighting, by a little judicious 
expenditure; but Philip’s son, Charles the Bold, compelled his 
fa^er to get rid of these pro-French ministers, himself joined the 
league of French malcontents called the League of the Public 
Weal, and in 1465 compelled Louis XI to renounce his gains. In 
1467 Philip of Burgundy died, and Louis’ arch-enemy, Charles 
the Bold, became Duke of Burgundy, and holder of all his father’s 
domains. He was filled with insati^le ambition, and fully deter¬ 
mined to convert his duchy into a kingdom. In 14(58 he com¬ 
pelled Louis XI to sign an ignominious treaty, and soon carried 
war into Germany in an attempt to force the reluctant Emperor 
Frederick III to acknowledge him as King of Burgundy. He was 
playing a dangerous game, for Louis was busily at work weaving a 
subtle web for Charles’ entanglement. Frederick III and the 
German nobility needed little encouragement to offer at any rate 
passive resistance to Charles, Sigismund of Tyrol was emboldened 
to seek to regain Alsace, which Charles had seized in 1469, the 
money-loving Edward IV of England was seduced by gold from 
his alliance with his brotlier-in-law Charles, and finally, and 
most important, Louis persuaded the strongest military Power in 
Europe, the Swiss, to attack Charles. We have already seen in an 
earlier chapter how in the trio of defeats at the hands of the 
Swiss in 1476 and 1477, Charles paid for his arrogant and 
obstinate temper and his aggressive designs, losing his own life in 
the final defeat at Nancy. 

The downfall of Charles the Bold was Louis Xl’s greatest 
triumph, and brought with it the permanent ac(5uisition of French 
Burgundy to France. He could also congratulate himself before 
his death in 1483 on other substantial achievements. He con¬ 
tinued the re-organisation of France begun under Charles VII, 
strengthening the administration and continuing the policy of 
recruiting his councillors and administrators from among the 
bourgeoisie, to the exclusion of the nobility. In the long run 
such exclusion bred a regrettable lack of responsibility among 
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the nobility, which was eventually a cause of the Revolution of 
1789; but for the moment Louis XI was secure in the knowledge 
that he controlled nobles, clergy, and third estate with an equally 
firm hand. This security was not to last very long. France 
enjoyed comparative quiet for ten years after Charles VIII 
succeeded, as a minor, in 1483. Under the regency of his sister, 
Anne of Beaujeu, the way was paved for the annexation of 
Brittany, the last great fief still independent, by buying off Henry 
VII of England in 1492—he was always amenable to peaceful 
offers, backed by gold—and the Emperor Maximilian in 1493. 
But in 1494 Charles VIII embarked on the attempted conquest of 
North Italy, a grandiose project which over a period of thirty 
years was to ruin France and undo much of tlie good work of 
Louis XL 



The final phase of the Middle Ages, which saw the develop¬ 
ment of powerful monarchies in England and France, saw a 
similar development in the Iberian Peninsula. In the Middle Ages 
the peninsula was divided into the kingdoms of Castile, which 
included most of northern and central Spain; Aragon, wliich 
included Catalonia and Valencia in the east and south; Navarre, 
the small kingdom astride the Pyrenees wliich France long 
coveted; Granada, the last refuge in Spain of the Moors, and 
Portugal. Castile was a monarcliy whose power was limited by Castile 
the numerous privileges granted to the cities founded during its 
expansion, and by the assembly known as the Cortes. Tlie Cortes 
was a body representative of nobles, clergy, and the third estate. 

Its powers over taxation and legislation, and its privilege of 
acknowledging the heir apparent, made it more powerful in 
fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Castile than Parliament in 
England or the Estaies-General in France. It sent elected mem¬ 
bers to the Royal Council, which was the executive of the State. 

It is not possible within the limits of this book to do more than 
mention a few salient facts in the history of Spain prior to the 
amalgamation of Castile and Aragon in 1469. In the thirteenth 
century Alfonso the Wise (1252-1282) stands out in Castile for 
his encouragement of science and culture, and for his creation of a 
homogeneous legal code out of the diverse legal relics of Roman 
and Visigothic rule. His son Sancho, who deposed his father in 
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1282, began a period of steady pressure against the Moors, which 
continued at intervals until the Moors were finally expell^ from 
their last stronghold of Granada in 1492. Pedro the Cruel (1350- 
1369), who earned his title by many evil deeds, including the 
murder of his own half-brother, is nevertheless remarkable for 
his tolerance of Jews. The abandonment of this policy later in a 
counU^ where the great majority of noble and middle-class 
families had Jewish blood, and the persecution of Jews as well as 
Moors by the Inquisition at the end of the fifteenth century, had 
for Spain the same evil effects, in a greater degree, as the persecu¬ 
tion of the Huguenots had for France, or, in more recent times, 
as the persecution of the Jews had for the Germans. There is an 
interesting connection between Pedro the Cruel and England. 
John of Gaunt, son of Edward III, married Pedro*s daughter 
Constance, and claimed the throne in 1369, when Henry of Trasta- 
mara, another half-brother of Pedro, succeeded Pedro; but 
allowed himself to be bought off when he realised the futility of 
the enterprise. The last ruler of a separate Castile was Isabella, 
who succeeded in 1474, and married Ferdinand of Aragon in 1469. 

Aragon was a kingdom of different traditions from Castile. 
It was formed from the amalgamation, as a result of the marriage 
of the ruler, of the county of Barcelona with the small principality 
of Aragon. In 1238 James I (1213-1276), contemporary of 
Alfonso the Wise of Castile, took Valencia from the Moors. The 
policy of Aragon now turned more and more to expansion 
overseas, whereas Castile remained inland-minded despite access 
to the Atlantic gained by the capture of Seville and Cadiz in the 
thirteenth century. James I’s son, Pedro III, opposed the French 
under Charles of Anjou in Sicily, and assumed the crown of 
Sicily after the massacre of the French called the Sicilian Vespers 
(1282). Pedro s successor, James II, received the thrones of 
both Aragon and Sicily, and added Sardinia and Corsica, to 
which Pedro IV early in the fourteentli century added the 
Balearic Islands. In the fifteenth century Naples was added to 
this list of territories, Alfonso V succeeding in 1442 in having 
himself recognised as king after a long struggle against the 
Angevin claimants. On his death in 1458, Alfonso bequeathed 
his hereditary kingdoms of Aragon and Sicily to his brother, John 
II, and Naples to an illegitimate son, Ferrante. The latter suc¬ 
ceeded in holding Naples against tlie French claimant, who 
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abandoned the field in 1464. The French claim now lapsed until 
revived by the ambitious Charles VIII in 1494. 

The final stage in the history of Castile and Aragon in the 
Middle Ages begins with the marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon Aragon 
with Isabella of Castile in 1469, though it was not till 1474 and 
1479 respectively that Isabella obtained the crown of Castile and 
Ferdinand that of Aragon. The union between the kingdoms was 
purely personal, and each retained its own laws and institutions, 
as did England and Scotland when the t^'O crowns were united in 
the person of James I-VI in 1603. The union was, however, a 
necessary preliminary to a strong Spanish monarchy. It gave 
Isabella the power to strike successfully at the swollen privileges 
of the Castilian nobility, and to both rulers the chance of develop¬ 
ing the economy of their kingdoms by judicious taxation and 
currency reforms, and the throwing open of the two countries to 
mutual free trade. Unfortunately, such liberalitywenthand inhand 
in both monarchies with extreme religious bigotry. The Inquisi¬ 
tion, authorised in Spain by a papal bull in 1478, became a royal 
weapon to achieve religious uniformity at all costs. The expul¬ 
sion of 200,000 Jews was followed by a final campaign, 1481- 
1491, against the Moors of Granada, who, after being granted a 
liberal peace, were seven years later suddenly given the choice of 
conversion or exile. 

Of the early history of Portugal it is unnecessary to say much Portugal 
here. Portugal became a separate kingdom in the twelfth century. 

It underwent similar vicissitudes to other contemporary States, 
including an especially terrible visitation of the Black Death in 
1348-1349, a period of unrest thereafter as in England, and a cruel 
civil war from 1383 to 1385. In 1387 John I married a daughter 
of John of Gaunt, and tlieir youngest son was that Henry the 
Navigator, whose study of navigation and cartography and 
assistance in the fitting out of maritime expeditions led later to the 
settlement of the Azores (1480) and of the Cape Verde Islands 
(1495), to the rediscovery of the Cape of Good Hope, and to the 
great voyage of Vasco da Gama to India. These and other 
matters relating to the discovery of the New World will be more 
fully dealt with in another chapter. 
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It remains to consider two other important western European 
States, Italy and England, during this period. We have seen in 
earlier chapters that the history of Italy is so closely linked 
with that of the Empire until the fall of the Hohenstaufens that 
Italy it would be difficult to deal with it as a separate State. With 
the rapid social and economic development of the towns in Italy 
political units arose which are sufficiently important to merit 
individual treatment, and it is possible, therefore, by examining 
some of them, to provide a political background against which the 
great cultural achievements of the Renaissance can be studied in a 
subsequent chapter. Before so dealing with four of the most 
important city-states—Milan, Genoa, Venice, Florence—it is 
necessary to emphasise the entire lack of national unity in Italy. 
Factors such as the mountainous nature of the country always 
tended to split it into sections; others, such as the inter¬ 
ference of the Emperor and the quarrels between Guelfs and 
Ghibellines, continued to operate in a lesser degree from the end 
of tlie thirteenth century onwards; whilst the ardent municipal 
patriotism, which became ever more intense in the two succeeding 
centuries, effectively precluded the growth of national feelings. 
The city-states, which often began, as did Milan, as republics, 
tended to fall into the hands of a predominant family, who 
became in fact, if not always in name, the rulers of the city. 
Milan under the Visconti, or Florence under the Medici are die 
outstanding examples; others hardly less notable were the 
families of Este in Ferrara, Gonzaga in Mantua, della Scala in 
Verona and Vicenza, and Carrara in Padua. 


The Visconti were influential in Milan from about 1277 on- 
v'ards, and in 1312 were appointed as governors by the Emperor 
Henry VII, to whom Dante looked in vain for the political 
salvation of Italy. From 1312 to 1450 the Visconti ruled Milan 
with a strong hand. They met with considerable success in 
extending tlieir territories, and by 1353 controlled much of 
Tile Visconti northern Italy, even Genoa accepting their supremacy. The 
in Milan general impression left by a study of Visconti methods and 
policies is one of cunning, cold-blooded cruelty and ambition, 
which in tlie later members of the house extended as far as a plan 
to establish themselves as monarchs of a North Italian kingdom 
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(a threat which, as we shall see, Florence used in 1425 to persuade 
Venice to aid her in war against the encroachments of Filippo 
Maria Visconti). The first Visconti to give rein to these ambitious 
ideas was Giovanni, already Archbishop of Milan when he suc¬ 
ceeded to the governorship of the city in 1349. His ambitious 
designs became apparent to the world when in 1350 he obtained 
the cession of Bologna, followed in 1353 by the submission of 
Genoa after her defeat by Venice. These gains won for the 
Visconti many enemies, chief among them the Pope. Giovanni 
died in 13 5 4, and Milan was ruled jointly by the brothers Bernabo 
and Galeazzo until 1378. Their rule was cruel in the extreme, 
and included public tortures and vindictive game laws. There 
were numerous revolts against their power, but only Genoa 
succeeded in 1356 in permanently regaining her independence. 
In this period the Visconti strengthened their power by a series of 
brilliant marriage alliances. Bernabo married his daughter to that 
Leopold of Hapsburg who later fell at Sempach. Galeazzo 
married his daughter to Lionel, Duke of Clarence, and his son 
Gian Galeazzo to Isabella, daughter of John of France. Gian 
Galeazzo, who on the death of his father in 1378 succeeded to his 
share of the inheritance, in 1385 got rid of his uncle Bernabo by 
treachery, strengthened his French connections by marrying his 
daughter Valentina to Louis of Orleans in 1389 a marriage 
which gave to France that claim on Italy which in 1494 was 
to bring disaster on both France and Italy—and in 1395 per¬ 
suaded the Emperor Wenzel of Bohemia to create a hereditary 
duchy of Milan. This was hardly more than a consolation prize, 
for by the adroit use of opportunities presented by the weakness 
at this time of the Papacy owing to the Schism, of Naples owing to 
civil war, of the Empire under Wenzel, and of France under 
Charles VI, Gian Galeazzo came within an ace of achieving his 
much-desired North Italian kingdom. Verona, Padua, Pisa, 
Siena, Perugia, Assisi, Lucca, and Bologna were by 1400 all 
controlled by Milan, either directly or through subordinate 
tyrants, and of the once proud and independent city-states of 
northern Italy only Florence continued, with diminishing pros¬ 
pects of success, to resist. It seemed that nothing could prevent 
the achievement of Gian Galeazzo’s ambition; but in 1402 he died 
of the plague, his dream of an Italian kingdom died with him, 
and the Milanese conquests fell rapidly away. Venice took 
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Verona and Padua in 1405, to which she added Friuli and 
Dalmatia in 1421, after a war with the Emperor Sigisraund. By 
1421, however, Milan under Filippo Maria Visconti, surviving 
son of Gian Galeazzo, had recovered its hold over most of the 
lost towns, and faced Venice across the river Adige. Venice was 
now split into two parties: that of the Doge Mocenigo, who 
believed that if Venice embarked on a policy of territorial 
aggrandisement she would lose her maritime supremacy in the 
Levant^ and the party headed by the adventurous leader of the 
younger nobles, Foscari, who believed that Milan must be 
checked, or Venice would lose even what she held on the main¬ 
land. In 1425 the party of Foscari, reinforced by urgent appeals 
■from Florence, won the day, and Venice embarked on a long- 
drawn-out struggle with Milan which lasted from 1426 to 1441. 
Both sides used mercenaries, who were far from reliable; and in 
1432 the Venetians were reduced to executing their chosen war- 
leader, Carmagnola, on suspicion of treachery. At the peace in 
1441 Venice, owing to Filippo Maria’s preoccupation with 
Florence, obtained Brescia and Bergamo; and in the same year 
threatened the position of the Papacy by annexing Ravenna. 
Another notable condottiere, Francesco Sforza, having persuaded 
Venice and Florence to make war on Milan again, fished so 
successfully in troubled waters that witliin three years of the death 
of Filippo Maria in 1447 he was able to make good his claim 
through his wife, Filippo Maria’s natural daughter Bianca, to the 
duchy of Milan (1450). The threat from the Turks following on 
the capture of Constantinople in 1453 compelled Venice to make a 
peace in 1454, by which her mainland possessions were reduced 
to those she had held in 1428. 

In Milan, Francesco Sforza cultivated successfully good rela¬ 
tions with his Italian neighbours, especially Florence, with whose 
ruler, Cosimo de’ Medici, he was already on excellent terms, and 
Naples; whilst an alliance with Louis XI of France enabled him 
to subdue Genoa, Francesco’s son, Galeazzo Maria Sforza, 
succeeded him in 1466, and outraged even fifteenth-century 
Italian opinion by a ten-year reign of terror and debauchery, 
w'hich ended in his murder. His young son, Gian Galeazzo, was 
acknowledged as duke under the regency of Bona of Savoy, 
but his uncle, Ludovico Sforza “the Moor”, quickly became the 
real ruler, and on Gian’s deatli in 1494 was invested as duke by 
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the Emperor. He then made the fatal mistake of inviting the 
French to invade Italy to expel the Aragonese house, -with whom 
he had quarrelled, from Naples, in which he was cordially 
supported hy Venice, whose greed for territory made her 
anxious to fish once more in troubled waters. It was a fatal 
miscalculation on Ludovico’s part, for Louis of Orleans hastened 
to put forward his claim to Milan, and, though temporarily 
checked, he lost no time when he became King of France in 1498 
in making good his claim. Ludovico the Moor spent the re¬ 
mainder of his life a prisoner in France. 

So far, it would appear that North Italian history in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was dominated by Milan; 
but this is by no means the whole story. There were other city- 
states comparable with Milan in power, which were frequently 
tempted to sway the balance of power by combination or by 
calling in foreign aid. The balance between Guelfs and Ghibel- 
lines, which varied from city to city, was fairly even throughout 
Italy as a whole, and likewise encouraged intervention. Such 
interventions as those of the Emperors Henry VII in 1312 and 
Louis IV of Bavaria in 1327, and of John of Bohemia in 1330, all 
ended in failure. They had one important result: they began the 
process of the formation of mercenary armies of foreigners, called 
by the Italians condottieri. The Germans left behind when the 
tide of war receded formed the Grand Company. The English¬ 
men and other foreigners left high and dry by the Peace ot 
Bretigny in France crossed the Alps under Sir John Hawkwood 
and formed in Italy the famous Wliite Company, whose loyalty 
to Florencewon for Hawkwood a memorial in the cathedral there. 

The Italians themselves formed the Company of St. George, of 
which Sforza was a distinguished product. Leaving out Rome, the 
Papal States and Naples for the moment, we will endeavour to see 
how Genoa, Venice, and Florence fared in the rivalry with Milan 
which we have already sketched. 

Both Genoa and Venice were rivals of Milan in nortliern Italy, 
but this rivalry in the fourteenth century was secondary to their 
own bitter struggle for maritime and commercial supremacy in 
the eastern Mec iterranean. In the thirteenth century Venice had 
profited enormously from her contract to provide transport for 
the Fourth Crusade, and from her good relations with the Latin Venice and 
rulers of Constantinople till 1261. The unexpected re-occupation 
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of Constantinople by Michael Palaeologus after a surprise attack 
with a small force in 1261 proved most advantageous to his allies, 
the Genoese, who became firmly established in Constantinople, 
and there from their fortress of Galata controlled both the 
eastern emperors and the narrow entrance to the Black Sea. The 
result of this was a monopoly of the rich Black Sea trade, which 
they retained during the greater part of the fourteenth century. 
Venice, on the other hand, largely controlled, through her 
Aegean islands, and especially Crete, the eastern Mediterranean 
trade. She was not unchallenged here, for in 1373 Genoa gained 
temporary control of Cyprus, From there, and from Corsica, 
which she also occupied, Genoa harassed the Venetians, and 
maintained a trade with her African settlements, A further 
advantage was the protection she enjoyed from her mountain 
barriers, whilst Venice, driven by the need for security and food 
supplies in the first place, though later by territorial greed, to 
occupy territories on the mainland of northern Italy, was always 
vulnerable to her enemies on the landward side. Venice had, 
however, one great advantage. Her political organisation, though 
open to much criticism in its later development on grounds of 
oligarchical narrowness and tyranny, was of all Italian constitu¬ 
tions the most stable. The Doge had by the fourteenth century, 
despite the elaborate electoral arrangements which governed 
his selection, given up some of his power; although even in 
the fifteenth century it was still possible for a Doge with the 
strong personality of a Foscari to exercise a decisive personal 
influence. The really effective government body was the Council 
of Ten, established in 1310 by the Great Council as a kind of 
Committee of Public Safety to protect the State and the oligarchy 
—the mass of the citizens were by now excluded from the exer¬ 
cise of political rights—against treason and insurrection. It was 
so successful that it became a permanent and ever more powerful 
instrument of government, and, with the Doge and his six coun¬ 
cillors, really ruled the republic. The other official bodies were 
the Great Council, originally elective, but by 1319 completely 
hereditary and little concerned with actual government, the 
Council of Forty, originally a senate with general functions, 
but later a law court, and the body of 160 members called the 
Pregadi, who considered legislation and dealt with foreign affairs. 

In contrast with this well-ordered constitution, Genoa suffered 
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from extreme political instability. Here, despite attempts to 
copy the supposedly democratic exclusion of the nobility from 
politics which the Guelf party so successfully achieved in 
Florence, the Doges were, in fact, made and unmade by the 
powerful nobles who continued to control the army and navy. 
This political weakness was not at first reflected in any lack of 
success in the war which finally broke out between Venice and 
Genoa as a result of the prolonged rivalry in the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean. The war lasted from 1350 to 1355; the Genoese admiral 
Doria totally destroyed a Venetian fleet off Greece in November 
1354, and a peace favourable to Genoa followed in 1355. A 
second war which followed in 1378, centres round the town of 
Chioggia, the capture of which gave the Genoese control of one 
of the main sea-roads into the Venetian lagoons. After an obstin¬ 
ate struggle, the occupying Genoese were themselves blockaded 
in Chioggia, and finally compelled to capitulate (June 1380). 
The end of Genoa’s period of greatness was now rapidly 
approaching. In 1396 she surrendered her independence, and 
accepted French suzerainty; and in the fifteenth century was 
hardly more than a pawn in the game of North Italian politics. 

Venice had nothing further to fear from Genoa; but in the 
East the Turkish menace became always more threatening, the 
rivalry between Venice and Genoa being itself a main factor in 
encouraging the Turkish advance. On the mainland of Italy, too, 
the threat implied in Gian Galeazzo Visconti s ambitious plans for 
a North Italian State was a source of great anxiety to Venice, not 
entirely removed by Gian’s unexpected death in 1402. It is true 
that Venice was able to profit by the chaos in tlie Milanese terri¬ 
tories after 1402 to obtain considerable slices of mainland terri¬ 
tory, including Verona, Vicenza, and Padua; whilst the Emperor 
Sigismund’s preoccupation with the Hussite troubles in Bohemia 
allowed the Venetians to seize tlie long-disputed Dalmatian coast- 
lands. The restoration by 1421 of the power of Milan under 
Filippo Maria Visconti, however, and appeals for succour from 
Florence, embroiled Venice in a war with Milan in 1^26^ which 
lasted, with brief peaceful intervals, till 1454? when Veni<^, faced 
by the results of the fall of Constantinople to the Turks in 1453 ) 
and by the fact of the acknowledgment of the redoubtable 
Francesco Sforza as Duke of Milan in 145O) accepted a peace 
which reduced her to the territorial position of 1428. 
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Venice was now forced, until 1493, to abandon the struggle in 
Italy, and concentrate her remaining strength against the Turk. 
After sixteen years of exhausting war, 1463-1479, she had to 
surrender at the Peace of Constantinople most of her eastern 
territories, though she retained her quarter in Constantinople and 
her trading rights for a money payment. Control over Cyprus, 
which she obtained in part in 1473 and which became total in 
1488, was some compensation; but it was by sharp and often 
discreditable diplomacy in North Italy, and the encouraging of 
French intervention, that Venice sought to recoup herself. She 
did, in fact, obtain territories in turn from Naples, France, and the 
Papacy, until her enemies combined against her. Her decline, 
however, could not be long delayed by such expedients. The 
truth was that the Turks now had a stranglehold on the eastern 
trade, and the balance of maritime power was rapidly moving 
from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic with every fresh voyage 
of discovery by the Portuguese, the Spanish, and the English. 
The Suez Canal came three centuries too late to save Venice from 
its inevitable decline. 

The last of the four great city-states with which we have to 
deal is Florence. In the thirteenth century Florence had evolved 
a highly complicated political system, democratic and republican 
in intent, in which die total exclusion of the nobility from political 
power was the ideal. By the beginning of the fourteenth century 
the ideal democracy was well on the way to becoming an oli¬ 
garchy of wealthy citizens, though die consdtudon was sdll 
subject to revision by occasional mass meetings of the citizens. 
Such revisions, however, were usually tantamount to revolutions. 
The list of State officers was headed by the gonfalonier and six 
priors; below them was an elaborate series of councils and 
magistrates. The Guelf party was supreme in the State, as Dante, 
among others, found to his cost, and had its own organisation. 
The real conflict for power in the State was between great 
families such as the Albizzi and the Ricci, the weapon of attack 
being commonly the charge of being Ghibellines, wliich auto¬ 
matically carried with it exclusion from office. A revolution in 
1378 among the lower classes was temporarily successful, but 
in 1382 the oligarchy reasserted its power. It became continually 
more narrow, until Florence ceased to be a republic in anything 
but name, and the way was prepared for the Medici. The oli- 
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garchy was notably successful in extending its power far beyond 
Florence, until, as we have already seen, it almost succumbed 
towards the end of the century to the menace of Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti's ambitions. Florence was on this occasion only saved 
by Gian s death in 1402 and again in a spasmodic war from 1424 
to 1441 by the support of Venice. 

During these years a tense struggle was in progress within the 
ranks of the oligarchy itself for supremacy. Until 1433 success 
lay on the whole with the Albizzi family, and in that year they 
succeeded in having the two Medici brothers, Cosimo and 
Lorenzo, banished from Florence. In 1434, however, the Albizzi 
and their chief partisans were exiled after a popular rising. The 
Medici hastened to return, were hailed with acclamation, and 
retained from that time on the chief power in Florence, and later, 
as Grand Dukes, in Tuscany until the eighteenth century. 
Cosimo, the elder brother, ruled Florence with subtlety until 
1464. Ostensibly, he appeared to be and conducted himself as 
an ordinary, if prosperous, citizen; but in fact, by reason of the 
judicious outlay of money, the cultivation of foreign interests in 
which banking business and diplomacy were astutely mingled, 
the smoothing out of class differences by permitting and en¬ 
couraging promotion from the lesser to the greater guilds, and 
the liberal rewarding of supporters and stern persecution of oppo¬ 
nents, Cosimo was the real ruler of Florence. His influence was 
especially preponderant in foreign politics. He converted the 
traditional hostility with Milan into a close alliance, as a result ot 
the valuable support he gave to Francesco Sforza in winning tiie 
dukedom of Milan in 1450, and, by persuading Sforza to support 
Florence in aiding the Aragonese claimant in Naples after the 
death of Alfonso V, he won the friendship of Naples, and so 
created an enduring triple alliance. Cosimo s son Piero, who 
ruled Florence from 1464 to 14^9* r^^ped the reward in 1467, 
when a combination of his internal opponents supported by 
Venice was defeated with the help of troops from Naples and 
Milan. Piero’s son Lorenzo was only twenty-one when his father 
died in 1469, but he was immediately accepted as his successor. 
His position was so strong that even a conspiracy of the Pazzi 
family, rivals of the Medici in business and politics, powerfully 
supported by Naples and the Pope, whom Lorenzo had alienated 
by an attempted rapprochement with Venice, failed miserably. 
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The conspirators attempted the dotible murder of Lorenzo and 
his brother Giuliano before the altar in the cathedral. Giuliano 
was slain, but Lorenzo escaped and the conspirators were rounded 
up. War with Naples and the Papacy followed, and Florence 
received little help from Milan, where a dynastic crisis was in 
progress, or Venice, which was at this moment driven to conclude 
an ignominious peace with the Turks. Lorenzo extricated 
Florence from this dangerous situation by taking the bold risk 
of himself journeying to Naples, and, by appealing to King 
Ferrante’s jealousy of the Papacy and fear of French claims, per¬ 
suaded him to agree to peace. Florence and Lorenzo could 
breathe again, and Lorenzo hastened to profit from the lesson and 
restore the old good relations with Naples and Milan. The 
arrangement lasted out Lorenzo*s time, but by the time of his 
death in 1492, was wearing very thin, owing to growing hostility 
between Ludovico Sforza and Naples. The break came soon after 
Lorenzo’s death. His son Piero, arrogant and overbearing, not 
only alienated the citizens of Florence, but also abandoned the 
Milanese alliance in favour of a single alliance with Naples. 
Piero’s punishment was rapid and exemplary. Ludovico Sforza 
called in the French, Piero made an ignominious submission to 
the invaders, and the citizens of Florence in anger drove him and 
his family out. The expulsion of the Medici proved not to be 
permanent; but it was a sharp lesson against arrogance and 
amateurish innovations in foreign politics. With the far-reaching 
results of the French intervention in Italy it will be necessary to 
deal in a later chapter. 


IV 

The account given in this chapter of some of the major 
developments of the later Middle Ages would not be complete 
without an attempt to sketch the history of the British Isles, and 
especially England, in this period. The history of these islands 
in these centuries has many aspects in common with other States 
in continental Europe; but it has, too, in its unique constitutional 
aspects a special theme which requires particular attention. The 
collapse of the feudal system, the development of a national 
monarchy, are to be observed here as elsewhere; but what is 
remarkable is the effective laying of the foundations of a 
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parliamentary system which has proved to be among the most 
notable and successful political experiments which the world 

has seen. 

The story begins with Magna Carta. This was not the great Magna Qna 
liberal document which an earlier generation believed it to be, 
but a feudal document defining closely the rights of the feudal 
nobility, lay and secular, as against the King; the few privileges 
confirmed to the merchant class were hardly more than a sop. 

What was important was the idea that a superior, a ruler, an 
overlord was not omnipotent, and that political, social, and 
economic contracts existed which must be respected, and could 
be enforced even against the king. Moreover, what was true of 
the relations between a king and his vassal was equally true in 
principle, though harder to enforce, of the relations between a 
lord and his serf. In due course Parliament was to become the 
guardian of the rights and privileges of all classes; and it is in the 
development of this theme that much of the unique interest of 
English history lies. 

When John died in 1216, the country was divided into two 
camps. The new king, Henry III, was only nine years old, but he 
had strong military backing, including William Marshal, Earl of 
Pembroke, and the earls of Chester, Warwick, and Derby, and 
the powerful support of the Church. The baronial party, 
especially strong in the North and East, and supported by 
Scotland, Wales, and many of the towns, including London, was 
militarily strengthened but morally weakened by the alliance 
with Prince Louis of France. The confirmation of the charter 
by the Regent, William Marshal, in 1216 turned tlie scales. By 
1217 Louis had been finally expelled, and baronial resistance had 
collapsed. On the death of the Regent in 1219, England was 
largely ruled by the Justiciar, Hubert de Burgh, who, despite the 
hatred of most of the baronage, effectively restored order. He 
was finally removed by a hostile baronial combination in 1231, 
from which time the King ruled, nominally himself, but in 
practice through foreign favourites. Notable among them was 
that Peter of Savoy who came to England in the entourage of 
Henry's wife, Eleanor of Provence. He made his name and 
fortune in England, building for himself the palace of Savoy, on 
the site of the present theatre in the Strand, and then returned 
home to dispute with the Hapsburg for political supremacy in 
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the alpine regions. England in these years was expensively and 
ineffectively governed, and an unsuccessful war with France 
was allowed to drag miserably on. Heavy taxation and failure 
abroad caused great discontent, and Grosseteste, Bishop of 
Lincoln, organised the baronial opposition. A Committee of 
Reform of twelve magnates appointed by the King’s Council in 
1244 bore little immediate fruit. 

At this time, however, the names begin to be heard of two men 
who were to set England on the path to constitutional monarchy; 
Simon de Montfort, son of the notorious destroyer of the Albi- 
gensian heretics of southern France, was appointed Seneschal of 
Gascony, and governed it until 1252. The second name is that of 
Prince Edward, later celebrated as Edward I, and the first royal 
supporter of Parliament. He clashed with de Montfort over 
Gascony, which the Prince had received in fief in 1249, and 
governed it himself after de Montfort’s dismissal in 1252. Edward 
married Eleanor of Castile, who made fashionable in Court 
circles the use of tapestries or carpets on the floor in place of 
rushes; and he gained experience of war in Wales. Meanwhile in 
England discontent grew as the King’s need of money to prose¬ 
cute the wars and satisfy his alien favourites became greater. 
The clergy showed the way by refusing to grant money, but the 
heart and soul of tlie opposition was Simon de Montfort, who 
cherished both resentment for his treatment in Gascony and a 
keen desire for constitutional reform. In 1258 lack of money 
compelled Henry to summon an assembly of the nobles. In this 
so-called “Mad Parliament” at Oxford a reforming committee of 
twenty-four was chosen, which produced a scheme called the 
Provisions of Oxford. By the Provisions government was put in 
the hands of groups of barons—one of fifteen to direct affairs, 
another of twenty-four to vote money, together with consultative 
bodies. This was pure oligarchy, but it worked for eighteen 
months; and peace with Wales, Scotland, and France seemed to 
hold out the hope of more settled times. The Treaty of Paris 
with France in 1259, by which Henry abandoned his claims on 
Normandy, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and Poitou in return for his 
recognition as Duke of Aquitaine, with some small accession of 
territory, was no triumph; but it brought peace and economy, 
and enhanced the reputation of de Montfort, who negotiated it. 
In 1260, Henry, with the support of the Papacy and many of the 
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baronage, repudiated the Provisions of Oxford; but the Reform 
Party widened its appeal by summoning three knights from each 
shire to a parliament at St. Albans. Hostilities broke out between 
the supporters of Henry and those of de Montfort in 1263, and 
by the end of 1264 de Montfort was supreme. The King’s son and 
heir, Edward, maintained an intermediate position between the 
King and de Montfort. To a parliament which met at London in 
January 1265 were summoned two knights from every shire, and 
two representatives from every city and borough. In July 1265 
Prince Edward, as leader of a party of tlie younger nobility, 
intervened decisively against de Montfort, defeating and killing 
him at Evesham, and defeating his son Simon at Kenilworth, in a 
campaign which bore the stamp of that military greatness which 
Edward’s later military exploits were to confirm. Peace now 
reigned till 1272, when Henry III died, and his son succeeded as 
Edward I. 

The reign of Edward I, one of the most successful of mediaeval Edward 1, 
English rulers, bears the stamp of a strong personality. Impetuous '*72-1307 
at times, Edward was always capable and clear-headed; and his 
insistence on the prerogatives of kingship was coupled with a 
healthy respect for the privileges of the various classes in the 
State. The notable legislation of his reign shows his determina¬ 
tion to have strong government; his support for the widening 
of the parliamentary body shows liis appreciation of the new 
forces which were developing. Edwards’ reign falls roughly into 
two sections: 1272-1290, in which a series of new laws and the 
incorporation of Wales in his dominions are the chief features, 
and 1290-1307, in which the French and Scottish wars are in the 
minds of posterity less important than constitutional develop¬ 
ment. In Wales, Edward was successful. After considerable 
warfare, Welsh resistance was crushed, and all Wales was 
declared, in the Statute of 1284, to be under the rule of Edward. 

By this Statute the Church in Wales was reorganised, the 
country divided into counties, and a separate government for 
North Wales established at Carnarvon. Wales, unlike Scotland, 
troubled Edward no further. The French wars are, in fact, of 
little interest today except as a prelude to the Hundred Years 
War. By the Treaty of Paris in 1303, Gascony, which liad been 
temporarily lost, was restored to England. In Scotland Edward’s 
arbitration in 1296, in which he gave the verdict in favour of Balliol, 
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the candidate thought most likely to favour English influence, was 
followed by rebellion, which was suppressed, and by the imposi¬ 
tion of English overlordship. Wallace was captured and shame¬ 
fully executed in 1305, but Robert Bruce led a final successful 
rebellion against the English in 1306 which was confirmed in the 
Bannockburn, next reign by the decisive victory of Bannockburn over the 

English forces. 

The two features of the domestic history of the reign most 
worthy of notice are the long list of statutes, dealing mainly with 
the administration of the country, and the development of 
Parliament. Among the most important statutes were that of 
Westminster I in 1275, which was a comprehensive measure of 
administrative reform; the Statute of Mortmain, 1279, which 
prohibited any further grants of lands to ecclesiastical corpora¬ 
tions without royal dispensation; tlie royal order “Circura- 
specte agatis’* of 1286, which limited the operation of the Church 
courts in secular matters; the Statute of Westminster 11 , 1285, a 
comprehensive compilation of old and new laws; and finally the 
Statute of Winchester, also of 1285, which regulated the relation¬ 
ship between the old shire and hundred courts and the new 
courts of the king, and reformed the ancient “watch and ward”— 
i.e. tlie mediaeval police force. 

About the development of parliament in mediaeval times there 
has been much learned argument, but it is at least clear that 
notable advances were made in Edward’s reign. Though there is 
some variety as to composition, nature of summons, and function 
among the numerous parliaments of the reign, it stands out clearly 
that it was the royal intention to associate two knights of the 
shire from each county, and two burgesses from each of certain 
selected towns, with die magnates, not only for the purpose of 
petition, consultation, and advice, but with free powers to approve 
taxation. They were, in fact, to be representative of the whole 
nation; what touched all was to be approved by all. From the 
King’s point of view, this method was the safest and most 
efiective method of obtaining money in a legal way; from the 
point of view of the counties and boroughs the sending of 
representatives was an arduous, expensive, and not very popular 
duty, often shirked by die boroughs, rarely by the coundes; 
Tlie Model but eventually it was realised diat it was not only a duty, but a 
^ar^iament, privilege. The parliament of 1295, the Model Parlia- 
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ment, is so called by modern historians because all these factors 
were present in it, and it afterwards became normal for the writs 
of summons and the composition of parliament to be on these 
lines. 

Edward I died in 1307 on his way to Scotland to deal with the 
rebellion. His son, Edward 11 , a wayward and incapable ruler, Edward II, 
reversed the policy of his father, abandoned tlie Scottish cam- 
paign, and dismissed the late King’s ministers, preferring to rely 
upon his favourite, Peter of Gaveston, whom he made Earl of 
Cornwall. In 1310, at a parliament of magnates unsupported by 
the Commons, a body of Lords Ordainers was chosen to draw 
up a programme to limit the power of the King and his favourites. 

After a brief civil war, Gaveston was seized and executed, and 
England was ruled by the Lords Ordainers until 1322. Their 
rule was hardly more competent than that of the King, and the 
chaos in the State was reflected in the resounding defeat of 
Edward II at the hands of Robert Bruce at Bannockburn in 1314. 

This battle did at least teach the English that the long-bow was 
more than a match for feudal cavalry, a lesson from which they 
profited greatly in the Hundred Years’ War against France. In 
1322 Edward II roused himself to take advantage of the jealousies 
among the English nobles, defeated the Ordainers in a brief 
struggle, executed the leaders, and ruled through his new 
favourites, the Despensers, until 1327. In that year he was 
defeated and captured by his enemies, compelled to resign the 
crown to his young son, Edward III, and murdered shortly 
afterwards. For the next three years the chief influence in the 
State was the Queen Isabella and her paramour Roger Mortimer, 
until in 1330, Edward III, seventeen years old only, but already 
a man of action and the father of a son, had Mortimer seized and 
hanged. 

The previous reign had been reminiscent in its civil disorders t:dward ill, 
and military disasters of the anarchy under Stephen or John; 
the new reign was to be one of the most glorious in English 
history, though marred in the later years by the decrepitude of 
the King. In his youth and middle years the King was a noble 
figure, beloved of his people and a successful soldier. His first 
campaign, against Scotland, was admittedly a failure, despite a 
victory at Halidon Hill in 1333, and a progress to the very north 
of Scotland. His hold was never secure, and in 1341 die Scots 
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recaptured Edinburgh and restored King David. Meanwhile, by 
1340 the relations between Edward and the French King Philip 
were so strained that war was inevitable. Edward was indignant 
at French support for the Scots and at the depredations of Norman 
corsairs in the Channel. Philip was angry at Edward’s intrigues 
in Flanders and his cynical maintenance of an unjustifiable claim 
to the French throne. War flared up in 1340, when Edward 
allied himself openly with the Flemings and pressed his claim to 
the French throne as the best way of winning their loyal support; 
whilst Philip replied by planning an invasion from the Norman 
ports. In the same year the English won their first major success 
in the destruction of a large French fleet off Sluys. An ineffectual 
campaign in Brittany was followed by a truce, broken by the 
landing of Edward III in Normandy, a bold advance nearly to 
Paris, and then a fighting retreat to the Flemish border, cul- 

Cricy. 1346 minating in the great victory against heavy odds at Crecy (1346), 
where the tactics learnt in the Scottish wars were put to good use. 
The victory was the more impressive in that it coincided with the 
capture of David of Scotland on an ill-fated incursion into 
northern England in support of the French. This period of the 
war ended with the siege of Calais, which fell to the English in 

1347, after an eleven months’ siege, and the Truce of Calais in the 
same year. 

The prosperity of England, based on successful war, the 
growth of trade, and maritime supremacy, received a rude check 

when the plague, the Black Death, having spread 
across Europe from the East, reached England in August 

1348, and in eighteen months destroyed perhaps one third of 
the population. It recurred periodically until 1665. The 
main economic result of the great reduction in population 
was a shortage of labour, and a rise in wages and prices, 

of'i^ou^rs restrictive Statute of Labourers of 13 51 failed to check. 

1311 ’ ^ great step forward was taken in the disintegration of the feudal 

system. Landowners who could not get labour to till their lands 
were glad to let them out at modest rents to tenant farmers; 
and serfs who could only with difflculiy be prevented from 
fleeing to the towns to seek high wages were tempted by the 
offer of the commutation of their services on the lord’s land for a 
money payment. For the first time in English history the 
worker appeared for the moment to have the whip hand. 
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The remaining years of the reign of Edward III were years of 
rapid change. It is true that on the renewal of war with France, 
the Black Prince, Edward’s eldest son, won resounding successes 
in his raids on southern and northern France, culminating in the 
great French disaster at Poitiers (1356), and the capture of die Poitiers, 13^6 
French king John and his younger son Philip. The treaties of 
Bretigny and Calais, which followed in 1360, under which all 
Aquitaine became English, proved hard to enforce. The Black 
Prince’s rule was vigorous, but met strong opposition; and when 
the war with France was resumed in 1369, it was found that all 
was changed, and the initiative had passed to the French. A 
seemingly miraculous surge of patriotism in France, comparable 
with that inspired by Joan of Arc sixty years later, had put 
Charles V in a strong position which contrasted very favourably 
with the weakness of the English in France at this time. Whereas 
Edward HI was degenerating into a foolish old man, and his 
natural successor, the Black Prince, was mortally sick, Charles V 
had in Du Guesclin a leader to whom all Frenchmen of good will 
were rallying. This ugly, inspiring soldier, who said of himself 
whimsically that if he were captured every woman in France 
would spin for him, swept the mercenary forces called the Free 
Companies out of France, took the initiative everywhere against 
the English, even, with the support of a Spanish fleet, on tlie sea, 
and by 1374 had reduced the English holding to little more 

than the lands round Bordeaux and Bayonne. 

These years were times of change in other directions also. Nanonaiism 

The spirit of nationalism was becoming strong in many places 
besides France, and not least in England. English, whic 1 had 
never lost its grip on the common people, now became the 
official language of the law courts. In literature, tlie cosmo¬ 
politan chivalry of Froissart gives way to Chaucer and to tlie 
more earthy and less genial but forceful spirit of Piers Plow¬ 
man”, which epitomises the economic and social stresses of the 
time. By the end of the reign the momentary advantages gained 
by the labouring classes as a result of the Black Death were 
disappearing, and the result was much discontent and bitterness 
which found their outlet in the risings at the beginning of the 
next reign. The growing importance of commerce and the towns 
was symbolised in the emergence of a powerful native merchant 
class. The staple system, an almost wholly English conception, 
u 
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the rise of English sea-power, thegrowth of the wool trade, and the 
beginnings of industry in the shape of the manufacture of cloth 
gave to the London merchants and their lesser followers a new 
and steadily increasing importance. The new national spirit is 
visible, too, in the development of native and independent 
universities at Oxford and Cambridge, of English law, and even 
of a peculiarly English style of architecture, the Perpendicular. 

In domestic politics, the Good Parliament of 1376 sought, 
under its doughty Speaker, Peter de la Mare, to enforce the 
national will against the corrupt party in power, which centred 
round the person of the King’s mistress, Alice Perrers. It refused 
to make any grants of money until its grievances were redressed, 
and obtained the removal of the much-hated Lords Latimer and 
Lyons, and of Alice Perrers herself; but in the chaos which 
ensued on the death of the heir to the throne, the Black Prince, 
the Duke of Lancaster (John of Gaunt) emerged as the strongest 
figure. He restored the old regime, through which he hoped to 
rule, and, despite rioting in London, was established at the time 
of Edward Ill’s death in June 1377 as the chief figure in the 
State. 

The heir to the throne was the ten-year-old Richard, son of the 
Black Prince, with whom the Plantagenet house was to come to a 
sorry end. But before we see how this came about, it is desirable 
to examine a topic which, having its roots in the previous reign, 
provides a link and a continuation. This topic is the anti-clerical 
movement of the second half of the fourteenth century. In it are 
woven many threads, most notable among them being the 
teachings of John Wycliffe (Wyclif) and the Lollard Movement. 
The age was one of questioning and change in religion, and 
Wycliffe, a scholar and philosopher, as his office of Master of 
Balliol College, Oxford, suggests, sought to find a sound 
philosophical basis for the prevailing tendencies. His thesis that 
the Church should dissociate itself from property-owning or 
worldly wealth, and that the State should re-dispose of eccle¬ 
siastical property, dividing it among poor but deserving knights, 
was quickly seized on by self-seeking politicians like John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who was quite prepared to act as 
broker in the transaction. By the end of Edward Ill’s reign, 
therefore, a tacit alliance was in existence between Gaunt and 
Wycliffe, with Wycliffe preaching numerous sermons against 
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clerical abuses and the Church’s possession of temporalities, and 
Gaunt protecting him. When in 1377 Wycliffe was summoned 
to appear before the bishops in St. Paul s to answer for his 
conduct, it was only Gaunt’s support which saved him from 
serious consequences. In 1380 Wycliffe organised a group of 
poor preachers, and by 1384 he had, with the help of Oxford 
friends, completed a translation into English of most of the Bible, 
very little of it except the gospels, epistles, and psalms having 
previously been available in English. In the last years of his lif^e 
he began to preach a series of what were to the Roman Catholic 
Church gross heresies, which make him the forerunner of Huss, 
Luther, and all Protestants and Puritans of later times. Among 
them were his denunciation of indulgences, his condemnation of 
episcopacy, his denial of the prime doctrine of transubstantiation, 
and his stressing of the Scriptures as more important tlian the 
Sacraments. It is remarkable that in these circumstances he 
remained unmolested, especially when John of Gaunt abandoned 
him, and popular opinion began to ascribe to him tiie Peasants 
Revolt of 1381. He lived until 1384, dying peacefully in his bed 
in his parish of Lutterworth. His Oxford followers were expelled 
from Oxford, and several recanted and returned to the orthodox 
fold. His teachings were now driven underground, and passed 
into the hands of ill-educated wandering preachers. In the next 
reign the movement was practically stamped out by persecution, 
and little of it survived until the Reformation. Its effects abroad, 
however, were much greater. It is well known that members of 
the entourage of the ill-fated Anne of Bohemia, the young wife 
of Richard II, carried with them to Bohemia when they returned 
there after her premature death the teachings of Wycliffe, which 
greatly influenced the Bohemian reformer, Jolin Huss. 1 he 
teachings of Huss, as we have seen elsewhere, shook the Catholic 

Church to its foundations in the fifteenth century. 

When we return to examine the reign of Richard II from the 
more general point of view, we find it to be sometlung of a 
mystery, the key to which appears to be the character of Richard 
himself. Dramatists and historians alike have seen in his reign 
the element of tragedy, sometimes the mere tragedy of events, 
sometimes the deeper tragedy of an errant personality. As a king, 
Richard suffers the same fate as Edward II, and for not entirely 
dissimilar, although more honourable reasons. As a personality. 
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Richard holds our sympathy where Edward repels. After a 
minority, during which Richard showed, at the age of fourteen, 
during the Peasants* Revolt, a courage worthy of his father, he 
ruled through two favourite ministers, Michael de la Pole, Earl of 
Suffolk, and Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, both “new men**, 
and upstarts in the eyes of the English nobility. In 1386 a con¬ 
spiracy between the King*s uncle, Thomas Duke of Gloucester, 
Henry of Bolingbroke, son of John of Gaunt, and the Earls 
of Nottingham, Warwick, and Arundel (called the Lords 
Appellant because they “appealed** Suffolk and Oxford of 
treason) succeeded in driving them from office and into 
exile. In 1389 Richard took the reins of government into his 
own hands. He quarrelled violently with the Council, which 
was dominated by his uncles, on the question of his determination 
to pursue a peace policy towards France; but on the whole, 
owing to the mediating influence of John of Gaunt, eight 
relatively peaceful years followed. 

In 1394 Richard lost his young and beloved wife, Anne of 
Bohemia; and after this a new hardness, and a kind of calculating 
cunning mixed with extravagant political ideas, can be traced in 
Richard’s actions. In 1396, in the face of the opposition from 
almost his whole Council, he married Isabella, daughter of the 
King of France, and concluded a twenty-eight years’ truce with 
France. In 1397, after years of dissimulation, Richard suddenly 
struck to avenge himself on the Lords Appellant, who appear to 
have believed their offence had been forgotten. Gloucester was 
murdered at Calais, many believed at the instigation or by order 
of the King, Arundel was impeached by the Commons, and 
Nottingham and Bolingbroke were banished. This was serious 
enough, but when Richard followed this up by compelling 
Parliament, under threat of force, to delegate its authority to a 
small committee under his thumb, and claimed that his power was 
absolute, it was obvious that his power must be challenged, or all 
the privileges won for Parliament since 1215 would be lost. In 
1399 Richard made a false step. In that year John of Gaunt died, 
and Richard seized the vast estates which should have gone to 
Gaunt’s son, still an exile in France. Invited by a group of 
influential men, chief among them the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, brother of the dead Arundel, and the Earl of Northumber¬ 
land, Bolingbroke landed at Ravenspur, on the east coast, with a 
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small following, which by the time Richard returned from 
Ireland had grown into an army. Richard’s own following, even 
his faithful Cheshire archers, deserted him, and he was compelled 
to abdicate. The crown was settled on Henry Bolingbroke and 
his heirs by Act of Parliament. 

The main interest in these dramatic events is twofold: personal 
and constitutional. The question at issue in seeking to explain 
the actions of Richard is whether the events of 1386 and the death 
of his wife, or other unknown causes, warped his personality, or 
whether the old axiom that supreme power always corrupts 
applies. The constitutional interest lies in the fact that Henry IV 
owed his crown not only to conquest, but to tlie choice of 
Parliament. It would seem, then, that when the Lancastrian 
period opens, the stage is set for a great extension in the power 
and influence of Parliament. In fact, as we shall see, though 
Henry IV treats Parliament with respect, under the later Lan¬ 
castrians, and until the Tudors, Parliament sinks into a condition 
of decadence and futility. 

The reign of Henry IV is of importance only as providing the Henry iv. 
opportunity for the consolidation of the constitutional gains ^ ^ 
already made. The events of the first part of the reign included 
risings such as those under the Percies, Archbishop Scrope, and 
Owen Glendower in Wales, and war with Scotland, which 
resulted in the capture of James of Scotland. The defeat of the 
Scots, and the suppression of the risings in Wales and among the 
English baronage, were offset by the weakness in the Govern¬ 
ment caused by the King’s growing incapacity owing to illness, 
and the struggle for power between the old feudal party led by 
Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, and the party led by the 
Beauforts, to which Henry, the Prince of Wales, attached him¬ 
self. Parliament, which had drawn increased prestige from its 
election of the King, gained in power from the struggle, and 
before the end of the reign were choosing the King’s Privy 
Council. 

On the accession of the new King as Henry V in 1413, he Henry v,^ 
immediately replaced Arundel as Chancellor by Beaufort, and 
made preparations for renewing the war against France. It was 
an unjust war, prosecuted mainly for military glory. France was 
weak as a result of the feud between Burgundians and Orleanists; 
England, in the view of the King, could be united on the basis 
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of a successful war. The event proved to be very different. 
Henry V admittedly won for himself at Agincourt (1415) 
immortal glory among the ranks of the military heroes of the 
English saga; but the demoralising effects of the loot and pillage 
of an unjust war, and the thousands of unemployed soldiers in 
England at the end of and after the war, together with the faction 
fight among the nobility, were prime causes of the Wars of the 
Roses. 

The closing phases of the war in France have already been 
examined in connection with the history of France. It remains 
to be seen how the rivalry of political factions became civil war in 
England. With the death of Henry V in 1422 and the accession 
of a nine-months-old child as Henry VI, the faction strife became 
more intense, and grew with every defeat in France. The King’s 
uncle, Bedford, wasted his considerable talents as Regent in 
France; and Cardinal Beaufort devoted his considerable but 
unscrupulous gifts to undermining the support which Bedford’s 
brother, Gloucester, sought to give to the French war as regent 
in England. The “lack of governance” which was analysed by 
Sir John Fortescue a little later, during the Wars of the Roses, 
in his book on the English constitution, and the turbulence and 
irresponsibility of the baronial element, came to a head with the 
collapse of English power in France 1449--1453. Whilst the 
baronage armed itself in preparation for the struggle, the year 
1450 saw an alarming series of outbursts of popular rage, which 
included, among others, the murders of three of the King’s 
ministers—Bishop Moleyns, Keeper of the Privy Seal, Lord Say, 
the Treasurer, and the Earl of Suffolk—and the rising of Jack 
Cade in Kent. At the head of tlie baronial opposition was 
Richard, Duke of York, able, respected, and a competent soldier. 
His chief supporters were the Earl of Salisbury, and Salisbury’s 
son, the Earl of Warwick, who was eventually, after York’s death 
in the Battle of Wakefield in 1460, to become the mainstay of the 
Yorkist cause, and famous under the title of Kingmaker. The 
chief supporter of the King was the Duke of Somerset, whose 
place was taken after his death at the first Battle of St. Albans in 
1455 by Henry Vi’s Queen and evil genius, Margaret of Anjou, 
who intrigued continually with the French and the Scots. 

It is only possible to deal very briefly with the vicissitudes of 
the Wars of the Roses. The fencing for position which lasted 
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until 1455 culminated in the triumph of the Yorkists at St. 

Albans, a victory moderately used by York. He went no farther 
than to replace the King’s ministers. The Neville family, chief 
among them Salisbury and Warwick, now came more and more 
to the front. After the Yorkist triumph at Northampton in 1460, 
it was Warwick who prevented York from becoming king. In 
the same year sudden disaster struck the Yorkists. The Queen, 
whose bravery was undeniable, raised an army, defeated and 
slew York at Wakefield, had Salisbury beheaded, defeated 
Warwick at the Second Battle of St. Albans in 1461, and re¬ 
captured her husband, the King. She failed inexplicably, how¬ 
ever, to occupy London, which Warwick, who had now joined 
forces with York’s son, the Earl of March, immediately entered, 
and where the Earl was proclaimed King as Edward IV. On Edward iv. 
Palm Sunday, i4<Si, Edward and Warwick defeated the Lan- ^ 

castrians with great slaughter at Towton. ^ 

Warwick remained predominant in the new King’s councils 
until 1465, by which time the Rivers family, relatives of the King s 
clandestine wife, Elizabeth Woodville, were in the ascendant. 

Warwick went into retirement at the end of 1467, but in 1469, 
with considerable popular support, especially in Kent, defeated 
the Yorkists; and his brother, George Neville, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, seized Edward IV. The King and Warwick came to 
terms, but hostilities broke out again in 1470, Edward was 
declared deposed and Henry VI proclaimed King once more. 

The Neville family now ruled England. Edward retired to the 
Netherlands, but landed in England again in 1471, gathered an 
army, marched on London, and defeated and slew Warwick at 
Barnet. In May 1471, Edward defeated Queen Margaret at 
Tewkesbury. Her son Edward was killed and later in the same 
month her husband, Henry VI, died in the Tower, probably 
murdered. A period of comparative peace and prosperity now 
followed for England, broken by Richard Crouchback’s usurpa¬ 
tion from 1483 to 1485, but renewed with the accession of Henry 
Tudor, whose reign marks a new era in English history, and with 
whom both the fifteenth century and the Middle Ages may 
perhaps be considered as coming to an end in England. 

The fifteenth century has often been written of as a dark 
period; but Mr. C. L. Kingsford in his book “Prejudice and 
Promise in Fifteenth-Century England” has shown that the 
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effect of the baronial anarchy on the country as a whole has been 
greatly exaggerated. The evidence of the Paston Letters with 
regard to this is largely nullified by their connection with the 
notoriously turbulent Sir John Fastolf. The Stonor Letters 
paint a much more normal picture of ordinary lives not necessarily 
affected by the disorders of the times; and their evidence is shown 
by Mr. Kingsford to be well supported by the lack of evidence 
of general public disorder in the early chancery proceedings and 
ancient indictments. It is true, as Stubbs so clearly showed in his 
“Constitutional History”, that the Lancastrians failed, not 
because they behaved unconstitutionally, but because their 
poverty and weakness led to lack of governance. “Constitu¬ 
tional progress had outrun administrative order”, but the effects 
on England were not serious except where actual campaigns were 
fought. The remodelled Privy Council which Sir John Fortescue 
recommended was not an adequate answer. The real solution 
was to be found in the strong monarchy of the Tudors, backed by 
support from Parliament. 



CHAPTER 20 

The Renaissance. 

The political background against which the Renaissance must be 
studied is contained in the previous chapter, in which an account 
of the various western European States in the thirteenth, four¬ 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries is given. The origins of the 
Renaissance and its highest development are to be found in 
Italy, from where it spread very gradually into the other countries 
of western and northern Europe. In some countries, as for 
example, in England, the Renaissance hardly made itself felt until 
it was long past its peak in Italy, and was, in fact, there decadent 
and moribund. In a general sense, and in some particular aspects 
as for example, architecture and the physical and philosophical 
sciences, the effects of the Renaissance are still a living force in 
many parts of the world. The rough limits which can be ascribed Time Limits 
to the Renaissance proper, as distinct from its continuing results, 
are the fourteenth, fifteenth, and early sixteenth centuries. 

The Renaissance may be described or defined as the new 
spirit which, from a variety of causes shortly to be set down, 
appeared in man’s outlook in the latter part of the Middle Ages. 

During the greater part of the Middle Ages, although there 
had, of course, always been figures like Arnold of Brescia, 

Abelard or Roger Bacon, who were less bound by the con¬ 
ventions of their era than the great majority of even educated 
men, it is true to say that in matters of thought and culture uiere 
was little individualism. There was plenty of it in the fields of 
politics and war, as the history of the Normans and other 
adventurous races shows; but education, thought, and religion 
were dominated, as we have seen, by the teachings of the Church 
and the approach, methods, and fixed conceptions of the scholastic 
philosophy. This system was at its height in the thirteentli 
century, by the end of which it was in decline^ and during the 
fourteenth century it became clear that in future man was no 
longer going to be content to follow, as one of a great European 
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Christian community, the tenets laid down and the paths indi¬ 
cated to him by authority, but was preparing to strike out along 
many individual and national lines, even if it meant sometimes 
travelling along prohibited and dangerous paths. Individualism 
was, in fact, about to replace mediaeval feudalism, and nationalism 
the international cosmopolitanism which had marked the culture 
of the upper classes in Aat feudal system. 

The causes of these great changes are manifold, and have 
already appeared, in fact, from our study of the mediaeval period. 
They include factors such as the growth of towns (for the 
Renaissance was largely a town movement), the decline of 
feudalism, the development of trade and banking, and the 
consequent increase in wealth and in the requirements of a 
bourgeois civilisation, the failure of the system of scholasticism, 
the development of the universities and of scientific knowledge, 
the decline in the prestige of the Church as a result of the scandal 
of schism, and of the Empire during and after the Interregnum, 
and the revived interest in the classical literature and history of 
Greece and Rome. 

This revival of interest in the classics was a manifestation as 
well as a cause of the Renaissance. How this revival occurred, the 
connection of Petrarch and Boccaccio with it, and its ultimate 
effects in stimulating the search for the perfect Greek text of the 
New Testament, with all the shocks to religious doctrine which 
this entailed, and in helping to prepare the ground for tlie 
Reformation, will be dealt with in the chapter on the Reformation. 

Here it will perhaps be as well to clear up a common mis¬ 
conception on this point, which in part arises from, and is in part 
the reason for, the name Renaissance. This is the idea that there 
was a sudden rebirth of classical learning in the fourteenth 
century, that men suddenly rediscovered the existence of classical 
literature and arts. There may be a considerable element of truth 
in the idea as far as the arts of Greece and Rome, and Greek 
literature, are concerned, but it is not at all true of Latin litera¬ 
ture. The study of Greek admittedly died out in the West with 
the collapse of the Roman Empire of the West; but this was not 
in the long run serious, since Greek thought but not the Greek 
language was reintroduced, although sometimes in a considerably 
changed form, through the Mohammedan universities of Sicily 
and Spain, whither it had made its way through the medium of 
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Syriac and Arabic translations. Later, Greek teachers were 
brought to Italy through the efforts of humanists of the school of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio. The reintroduction through the 
Mohammedans took place before the twelfth century, and had 
such wide acceptance that, after an original prohibition, the 
Church found itself compelled to authorise the study of Anstode 
in the Latin version w lich had been made from the Arabic, 
together with the elaboration and critique of his work which the 
famous Spanish Moslem philosopher, Averroes, had worked 
out. The study of Latin had, of course, never died out entirely 
even during the darkest of the Dark Ages, and we have seen 
elsewhere how it was continuously cultivated in the monasteries, 
and received encouragement from enlightened rulers such as 
Charlemagne and Alfred the Great. Nor must it be forgotten 
that at Constantinople the official language was Greek through¬ 
out the mediaeval period. The cleavage between the Eastern and 
Western Empires, and the lack of contact between them, are 
clearly shown by the mediaeval neglect of Greek in the West. 

It is much more true that Greek and Roman arts and sciences 
were largely lost to the West between about 500 a.d. and 1350 
A.D., except through Arabic translations and adaptations, and 
for their rediscovery the term Renaissance is not entirely in- 
appropriate; whilst it must be admitted that in its general sense 
of the new spirit of man once he had thrown off his mediaeval 
chains, the term is valuable and significant. Scientific develop¬ 
ments will be dealt with at the end of this chapter, because they 
provide the vital link between the old world and the new. 

Having already examined elsewhere the literary aspect of the 
Renaissance, and touched on the contemporary development of 
the various modern languages, with reference especially to Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio in Italy, and Langland and Chaucer in 
England, it remains for us now to attempt the task of analysing in 
a brief space the nature of the artistic revival in painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. Painting and sculpture, especially, being the 
work of a large number of artists, must be considered in a genera¬ 
lised manner, otherwise this chapter would be nothing but a list 
of names. Some names must clearly be given, but a far greater 


number omitted. , , • j d • ■ 

Until the fourteenth century it may be said that there existed 

in Europe a stylised art of an international character. This was Architecture 
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particularly true of painting, and to a less extent of sculpture, in 
which the Gothic sculptors of the Middle Ages did frequently 
abandon the stiffness and artificiality so typical of the painting 
of the period, and permitted themselves a considerable freedom 
and attention to natural detail. The nature of the Renaissance in 
painting and, with this qualification, in sculpture, is twofold; 
it brought the gradual abandonment of the stiff artificiality, on 
the one hand, and substitution for it of naturalness, obtained by 
the close observation and representation of Nature and the use 
of the newly discovered principles of perspective, and, on the 
other hand, the development of national peculiarities. Northern 
artists, for example, tended to concentrate on fineness of natural 
detail, which led them to discoveries such as that of Jan van 
Eyck of the superior virtues of oil over tempera painting, whilst 
the Italians, although not neglecting fine technique and natural 
representation, were more concerned with composition and the 
solution of problems of perspective, together with a highly 
developed interest in correct anatomi<il drawing. 

This intense interest in scientific principles is closely linked 
with the impact of the revival of the study of Greek and Latin 
texts, many of them newly discovered, and iso of Graeco-Roman 
remains, which were closely examined, measured, reconstructed 
in the imagination, and adapted and used in the solution of con¬ 
temporary problems. In architecture this was especially the case; 
but there was not, as is sometimes believed, a complete abandon¬ 
ment of mediaeval practice, and the re-adoption of classical 
methods. Much of the building practice of the mediaevalists 
was retained. There was no total rejection of the traditional 
mediaeval type of building plan in favour of a reversion to pure 
classical basilica types. Certain forms—the dome, the three 
orders of pillar, the lintel-type doorways—were re-adopted, and 
used for the building, not of triumphal arches, temples, and 
amphitheatres, but of the kind of buildings required by the new 
bourgeoisie and aristocracy—guildhalls, council halls, market 
halls, bridges, churches, and innumerable splendid family houses 
and palaces. Even the new St. Peter's, Rome, planned by the 
enterprising and ambitious Julius II, regardless of mediaeval 
ecclesiastical tradition, as a thorough-going classical building, 
was eventually adapted and given many non-classical features. 

These developments began, as was natural, in Italy, where the 
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new bourgeois society of the towns was by the fourteenth 
centurymore advanced than elsewhere in Europe. Giotto(i26()?- 
1337) was the artist in whom the new trends first clearly emerge, 
although in other countries—for example in work of the cathedral 
sculptors of Prague—there is evidence of the influence of a 
similar spirit a little later. Even in England, which generally 
speaking was exceedingly slow to adopt the new ideas, the idea 
of portrait-painting of living people, instead of stylised representa¬ 
tions of biblical or mythological figures, can be observed in 
operation, as in the famous case of the portrait of Richard II. 

Giotto was a Florentine, but his most famous work was done 
in a chapel in Padua. Working in fresco, he achieved an effect of 
perspective which produced astonishingly realistic pictures, three- 
dimensional in character, and of a reality which no mediaeval 
painter had yet achieved. The Italians were fully aware of the 
significance of this development, and in fact over-emphasised it, 
since the recoil against Byzantine artificiality and stiffness in art 
had been less pronounced in Italy than among some of the 
cathedral craftsmen of the north, and consequently Giotto’s work 
was the more startling. The Italians also suffered from the mis¬ 
conception, of which not all modems are free, that there was no 
progress in the Dark and Middle Ages, and that it was necessary 
to make a clean break, and return to Greece and Rome for a 
fresh start in the arts and the sciences. This belief in a new 
birth, not untinged perhaps by Italian hopes of a revival of 
Roman greatness, was current everywhere in Italy, but nowhere 
was it more vigorous than at Florence. Here a group of artists 
and architects, led by Brunelleschi (1377.^-1446), completely 
imbued with the new spirit, achieved an artistic revolution. 
Brunelleschi was an architect, and by his scrupulous and brilliant 
adaptation of Roman architectural traditions to the requirements 
of fourteenth-century Florence he created, in the cathedral at 
Florence, and many minor buildings, a new artistic tradition— 
that of Renaissance architecture. 

In painting Masaccio (1401-1428.^), in sculpture Donatello 
(1386-1466) ardently pursued the aim of naturalness and reality, 
and scientific accuracy in natural, especially anatomical, detail. 
In the north,Jan van Eyck(i39o.^-i44i), inventor of oil-painting, 
which was quickly adopted in Italy, carried the search one stage 
farther towards reality and technical perfection. Round such 
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masters, national schools of the arts began to develop in all the 
great cities of Europe, and although there was much interchange 
of visits, ideas, and experience between them, the old cosmo¬ 
politan uniformity was gone. In Florence, Alberti the architect 
(1404-1472), Ghiberti the sculptor (1381.^-1455) and the painters 
Fra Angelico (1387-1455), Uccello (1397-1475), and Botticelli 
(1440?-! 510) formed one such school. Florence had no mono¬ 
poly. Padua could boast Mantegna (1431-1506), Arezzo, della 
Francesca, and Siena, Perugino (1446-1524). In the north, on the 
other hand, the Gothic spirit, though tempered in some degree 
by the new spirit everywhere abroad, lingered on. Germany and 
France only felt the full impact of the Renaissance at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, England rather later. 

The peak of Renaissance achievement, the so-called High 
Renaissance, comes in Italy at the end of the fifteenth and during 
the first half of the sixteenth centuries. The age is crowded with 
geniuses, any one of which would have made a lesser age notable. 
As in ancient Greece or Shakespeare’s England, conditions were 
highly favourable for the breeding of genius. The workshops of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture gave an unsurpassable 
training to those with talent, and the wealthy, ambitious, and 
mutually jealous cities and princes competed for the services of 
the best artists. This gave to the artist an unprecedented free¬ 
dom, which he was well-fitted to use, and to which the individual 
experimentation with the new techniques gave added interest. 

It was in Florence and Venice that the High Renaissance 
achieved its greatest glories. The genius of widest scope was that 
of Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519). He received an artistic and 
semi-scientific training in the workshop of Verocchio, himself a 
leading painter and sculptor in Florence, Here he acquired the 
habit of thinking, reading, researching, and writing notes and 
making drawings in connection with almost every conceivable 
topic. Even flying-machines and submarines are represented in 
his note-books. His genius was so universal that he became the 
most-sought-after military and civil engineer of his day, as well 
as one of the very greatest artists. It is sometimes suggested 
that this universality of genius, and the constant travels he made 
in connection with a variety of commissions—it is symbolic that 
he died in 1519 in France, altliough not, as legend has it, in the 
arms of Francis I—caused too great a dissipation of energies. 
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This may be so; but it seems permissible to wish that more artists 
would indulge in such dissipation, if it would produce works com¬ 
parable with the “Last Supper” and the “Mona Lisa”. 

Friendly rival of Leonardo was the younger and longer-lived Michelangelo 
Michelangelo (1475-1564). He, too, was trained in a Florentine 
workshop, that of Ghirlandajo, a facile and popular painter. 
Michelangelo, however, had a higher conception of the artist’s 
function than this, and devoted laborious days to the study of 
anatomy and perspective. His progress was so rapid that by 
1504 he was reckoned almost the equal of Leonardo, and could 
afford to pick and choose. A man of fiery temper, he was jealous 
of Bramante, the elderly architect whom the Pope had chosen to 
build the new St. Peter’s. On Bramante’s death it eventually fell 
to Michelangelo’s lot to complete the dome; but meanwhile in 
the Sistine Chapel at Rome he achieved in four years of arduous 
and unassisted work the most impressive and beautiful series 
of paintings of their kind in the world. He did great work in 
sralpture and architecture, but the vault of the Sistine Chapel was 
his masteipiece. After its completion he reached a position of fame 
and dignity such as no artist had had since the days of Athens. 

The third painter who in this period achieved for Florence 
undying fame as the greatest patron city of the arts was Raphael Rapliaei 
(1483-1520). He is a gentler figure, and perhaps for that reason 
the best loved of all. His training was under Perugino of the 
Umbrian School, which was renowned for the sweetness and 
harmoniousness of its work, especially in its devotional pictures. 

Less emancipated, perhaps, than the Florentines from mediaeval 
traditions, Perugino and his friends had taught an excellent tech¬ 
nique, which in the hands of a genius like Raphael produced 
paintings so excellent and so near to perfection as to give an 
impression of simplicity to the ordinary man. This is perhaps 
why Raphael’s are so beloved. No skill or knowledge is needed 
to appreciate their exquisite charm, but only the connoisseur can 
fully appreciate the genius needed to produce it. Raphael is 
known by his Madonnas to a wide public, but it must not be 
forgotten that his genius manifested itself in many other fields, 
including murals, portraits, and architecture. 

Florence was first, but Venice, which clung longer than other 
Italian cities to the old ways, perhaps because of its close con¬ 
nection with Constantinople, when it did enter the field, achieved 
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results so splendid as almost to rival those of Florence. From this 
period of the High Renaissance date many of the finest buildings 
of Venice, whilst Giovanni Bellini (1431.^-1516), himself a great 
painter, trained Giorgione (1478.^-1511) and Titian (1477-1576). 
The latter was the most famous exponent of the brilliant colour 
work for which the Venetian school was famous, and was also 
a great portrait-painter. 

By this time the Renaissance had reached the north, and men 
like Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528) of Nuremberg, and Hans 
Holbein (1498.^-1543) the Younger, son of Hans Holbein the 
Elder, of Augsburg, the one famous for his woodcuts and 
engravings, the other for his portraits of famous characters, 
especially the entourage of Henry VIII of England, were striving 
to appreciate the full meaning of the new Italian art, and transfer 
the best of it north of the Alps. Germany’s greatest contribution, 
however, to spreading the spirit of the Renaissance—and, in its 
turn, of the Reformation—was the invention of printing, by 
John Gutenberg of Mainz, or another—the person, and the date, 
are disputed—which made possible the printing of millions of 
books before the turn of the century, and the making available 
to a wide public of the multitude of new ideas which the century 
had produced—ideas such as those of the German scientist, 
Nicholas of Cusa (1401—1464), who anticipated Copernicus’ 
theory that the sun was the centre of the universe, which revolved 
around it, and of Erasmus and Luther, who applied, the one the 
spirit of higher criticism to the Bible, and the other the spirit of 
popular and indignant criticism to the malpractices of the Papacy 
and the Church. 

In France, closely in contact with Italy at the end of the 
fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries through its 
warlike Kings Charles VIII, Louis XII, and Francis, an artistic 
struggle between the new ideas in art and the Gothic art, which 
was especially well-beloved in France, took place. The Court 
and the nobility on tlie whole supported the Italian ideas, and 
French art and architecture gradually became Italianate. Spain 
succumbed more quickly, and indeed the whole of the sixteenth 
and much of the seventeenth century was a time of great cultural 
and artistic splendour in Spain. In painting El Greco (1547.^- 
1614?), Murillo (1617-1682) and the great portrait painter, 
Velasquez (1599-1660) created an internationally famous Spanish 
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school of painting, whilst in literature de Las Casas (1474-1566) 
wrote a famous account of the Indies, Lope de Vega (1562-1635) 
wrote very numerous and very excellent poems and plays, and 
Cervantes (1547-1616) gave the world his famous and ever 
popular ^‘Don Quixote’*. 

The Renaissance was nowhere, of course, concerned exclu¬ 
sively with the plastic arts. The new movement in literature 
whichduring thefourteenth century was the prelude to and part of 
the initial stages of the Renaissance, continued,and there is in other 
countries as well as Spain a literary Renaissance parallel with that Renaissance 
in the arts. In Italy, the historians Guicciardini and Machiavelli 
and the poet Ariosto, in France Marguerite de Valois and her 
group of courtier poets, and Rabelais and Montaigne, the creators 
of modem French prose, in Basel the Dutch cosmopolitan Eras¬ 
mus, in Germany Luther, in England the churchmen writing 
the Book of Common Prayer, the translators of the Bible, and 
Shakespeare himself, are all figures of the Renaissance. Merging in 
the religious sphere with the Reformation, and in conjunction with 
the revelation of the New World, the Renaissance may be said to 
be the bridge between the mediaeval and the modem world. A 
main arch in this bridge was the new scientific spirit, whose 
achievements have, more than any other work of man, produced 
the modem world. It will be convenient now, therefore, to 
attempt an analysis of this scientific spirit, and to examine the 
change of outlook and the main scientific achievements of the 
period between the time of Roger Bacon and that of Isaac Newton, 
for it was the practical application of the discoveries of a long list 
of scientists during this period which made possible the Industrial 
Revolution of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and tlie 
present age of technological achievement. 

We have already seen how Arabic science, in its main sub¬ 
divisions of alchemy, medicine, mathematics, astronomy, and 
physics, and itself based on earlier Greek and Eastern studies, 
had penetrated the West before a.d. 1200, and compelled the 
Western Christian Church to adopt and adapt the teachings of 
Aristotle, in as far as they were at this time known through 
translations. Averroes, a philosopher of Mohammedan Spain, 
was the most influential teacher in this respect, and we have 
already seen how the greatest minds of the Western Christian 
Church, such as St. Thomas Aquinas, sought desperately to 
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assimilate his teachings and reconcile them with those of the 
early Christian fathers. By the middle of the thirteenth century 
the Church had lifted its earlier prohibition of Aristotle; and all 
Western science—if the word is at this time appropriate—now 
became based on the Aristotelian conception of the universe, 
with its uniform system of concentric spheres, and the supposed 
influence of the fixed stars and the planets on life on the earth. 
The astrologer now became, and remained until the time of 
Newton, the leading figure in the scientific world. He was often 
something of an astronomer, too; but until the seventeenth 
century the astrological element predominated, and the astrono¬ 
mical data gathered even at famous schools, such as that organised 
by Alfonso the Wise of Castile at Toledo during the latter half 
of the tliirteenth century, was regarded as of secondary import¬ 
ance. Astronomy also led to improvements in mathematics, 
with the adoption of the Arabic numerals, and in optics. 

We have already seen also how the revival of classical, and 
especially Greek, studies produced great results in the arts and 
religion. In science, the results were at first more meagre, mainly 
because until the advent of printing the older versions through 
Arabic remained current; and even after the advent of printing, 
few scientific v/orks were at first printed, so that the old manu¬ 
scripts remained the basis of study. A new Latin version of 
Aristotle’s works on biology did appear at Venice in 1476; 
but it was not until the very end of the century, and during the 
early sixteenth century, that the actual Greek texts began to be 
printed, especially by the press of Aldo at Venice. Not until 1533 
were Greek editions of Euclid and Ptolemy’s Geography avail¬ 
able. The great majority of sixteenth-century scientific texts, 
both in Greek and Latin, were medical, especially the works of 
Hippocrates and Galen. 

The humanists, the ardent students of Greek literature, were 
for the most part not very interested in science. They were far 
more concerned witli literature and art, whilst the most universal 
scientific as well as artistic genius of the age, Leonardo da Vinci, 
knew no Greek and little Latin, 

More important for the advance of science than the study of 
Greek was the revival of the study of nature and the universe by 
observation, which was an essential step to the eventual triumph, 
from die seventeendi century onwards, of the scientific method of 
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collection, collation, and interpretation of data, together with 
experimentation. The revival took place first in botany, since 
this study was closely linked with the popular medical studies of 
the day, whilst in anatomy Andreas Vesalius (1514-1564), a 
Flemish professor at Padua, in 1543 revolutionised theory and 
practice with his celebrated book “On the Fabric of the Human 
Body”. In astronomy, the Pole, Nicholas Copernicus (1473- 
1543), whilst clinging to much of the old theory, and basing his 
work on mathematics rather than observation, took the first step 
towards revolutionising that theory by his new and bold thesis 
of the motion of the earth. A little later, the Danish astronomer 
royal, Tycho Brahe (1546-1601), whilst clinging to old theories, 
carried out a prolonged and valuable series of observations. A 
much more advanced theorist was the Neapolitan, Giordano 
Bruno (1547.^-1600), who took up the ideas of the movement of 
the earth and the infinity of the universe already tentatively pro¬ 
pounded by Nicholas of Cusa in the fifteenth century, and 
developed them with such enthusiasm that the Church, horrified 
by the conflict of his ideas with the orthodox conception of a 
fixed and limited creation, apprehended him and handed him over 
to the Inquisition. He was burned at the stake in 1600, 

The next stage in the scientific revolution was a series of 
improvements in mathematics which were essential for further 
development. John Napier (1550-1617), a Scot, invented loga¬ 
rithms. The Frenchman, Descartes (1596-1650), made great 
advances in general mathematics and in scientific method in 
relation to all sciences, whilst the Dutchman, Christian Huygens 
(1629-1695), was a universal mathematical genius who did great 
work, especially in the study of light and optics. 

The term “riie Galilean revolution” suggests the outstanding 
name in the transition from mediaeval science to modern science: 
that of Galileo Galilei (1564-1642). His famous and simple 
experiment with weights dropped from the Tower of Pisa, 
where he was a professor, was only one of a multitude in many 
fields. He is most famous for his adoption and conclusive proof 
and development of Copemican theories, but his most enduring 
achievement was the adoption of a new system of measurement 
and experimentation with bodies and forces which produced 
modern dynamics, radically altered scientific method, and led 
him to prepare the way for the discoveries of Newton later in 
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the century, tike Bruno earlier, he was faced with the hostility 
of orthodox theology, and in 1633 was compelled by threat of 
the stake to deny the teachings embodied in his great work of 
1632, the “Dialogue on the Two Chief Systems of the World”. 
He lingered on, confined by order of the Inquisition to his villa 
near Florence, and in his later years blind, until his death in 1642, 

There are numerous other aspects and figures of the scientific 
revolution which might be mentioned in the period leading up to 
Newton, whose work epitomises the revolution; but it is only 
possible to mention a few in the space available. It is clear that 
the advances described could only have been made with accurate 
instruments, and it is, in fact, a notable feature of the period that 
the profession of scientific instrument-maker was founded at 
this time. Galileo is associated with this development, too, not 
only from his invention of an effective telescope and microscope, 
but also from his encouragement of a liigh standard of precision 
among the workers he employed. As the new telescopes led to 
great advances in astronomical knowledge, so did the microscope 
in knowledge of the structure of terrestrial bodies, whilst the two 
together led to the modem conception of an infinite and mathe¬ 
matically explicable universe, and to an enduring, although in 
some respects decreasing, cleavage between religion and science. 

The foundations of modem chemistry and physics were laid 
by men like Galileo’s pupil, Torricelli, inventor of the barometer, 
and Robert Hooke (1635-1703) and Robert Boyle (1627-1691) 
of Oxford, whose researches into the qualities of air led them to 
the discovery of oxygen and to a more advanced atomic theory. 
In medicine, William Harvey, another Englishman, made public 
in 1628 his great discovery of the circulation of the blood, 
whilst many workers with the new microscopes, of whom the 
Dutchman van Leeuwenhoek may perhaps be taken as the type, 
helped in the fields of medicine and biology. Their researches 
were encouraged and often published by the numerous learned 
and scientific societies which sprang up in the West during the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, one of the earliest being the 
Royal Society in England (constituted in 1660). 

If the first stage in this revolution be properly called Galilean, 
then the epitome of the whole revolution is to be found in the 
career of Isaac Newton (1642-1727), who took the best of the 
ideas of Copernicus, Bruno, and Galileo, testing and adding to 
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them by experiments conducted with originality and brilliance, 
but also with the most exacting adherence to rigorous standards, 
and worked out a credible and, so far as it went, complete system 
not only for the earth and its more immediate neighbours, but 
for the whole universe. This system, based largely on mathe¬ 
matics, he embodied in i(587 in ie book of which the short title 
is the “Principia**; and his interpretation of the effects of gravity 
on all earthly and heavenly bodies remains largely intact until 
the present day. His fame rests mainly on this achievement; 
but numerous other achievements are associated with his name, 
any one of which would have won him fame. His work on the 
spectrum and in mathematics, especially geometry and calculus, 
in which he rivalled his contemporary, Leibniz, is particularly 
notable. 

With Newton, the history of modern science may be said to 
have begun, and the momentous discoveries of the eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and twentieth centuries, with the practical application 
of them which, since the Industrial Revolution, has created a new 
world, were made on the basis of the scientific method of which 
his work was the first great example. The immediate scientific 
consequences of the Renaissance were slight, its ultimate effects 
on the world of science incalculable. 



CHAPTER 21 


The East in the Middle Ages - The discovery of Sea Routes to 
the East and of the New World hy the Old — The Portuguese 
Empire in the East - America before Columbus - The Spanish 
and Portuguese Empires in the West. 

We have already seen in earlier chapters how, after the Crusades 
had reopened European interest in and connection with the East, 
contact was established with the Mongol empires of Jenghiz 
Khan and Kublai Khan, and have had mention of the missionary 
journeys of John of Carpini and William of Rubruck and others 
in the mid-liiirteenth century. The Arabs, too, had undertaken 
considerable journeys in the East, but these were little known in 
the Christian world. Then came the travels of the Polo family of 
Venice, first the brothers Nicolo and Maffeo, who penetrated 
overland to the heart of China, and then the still more famous 
Marco, who accompanied them on their second joiumey in 1271, 
and did not return until 1295. In the interval, having won ihe 
favour of Kublai Khan, he journeyed far and wide as a special 
emissary throughout the Great Khan’s dominions, returning to 
Venice at last with his uncles by sea via Sumatra, India, and 
Persia. His famous book of travels, a favourite during his 
lifetime and ever since, was written whilst he was prisoner at 
Genoa during a war of that city with Venice. In the footsteps of 
the Polos went John of Monte Corvino, who was sent by the 
Pope to Peking to establish the new archbishopric there, and 
remained until 1328. During the first half of the fourteenth 
century there was considerable trade between East and West, 
which was fostered by the Mongol emperors, but collapsed when 
their empire broke up and China adopted a policy of isolationism 
under the Ming dynasty. 

There was in the Middle Ages one other practicable route to 
the East which could be used to supplement or replace the over¬ 
land route. This was the route via the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, 
but this was controlled by the Mameluke Sultans of Egypt, who 
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limited traffic to keep prices high, and levied heavy tolls. The 
changed position in the Mongol Empire, therefore, in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century turned men’s minds to the possi¬ 
bility of discovering a third route, round Africa. Already in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries much of the northern half 
of Africa was well known to Arab travellers and merchants who 
conducted a flourishing trade via Egypt to East Africa and to 
India, and a lesser trade, via the Sahara, to West Africa. There The Cape 
was, too, a fairly frequent interchange of emissaries between 
Ethiopia and several European States, while on tlie sea Portuguese 
and other seamen began to creep down the west coast of Africa. 

We have already seen elsewhere how Prince Henry the Navigator 
of Portugal organised this process. By the time of his death in 
1460 the Madeira Islands and Azores had been explored. Cape 
Verde passed and the Cape Verde Islands discovered, and ex¬ 
ploration inland up the Senegal and Gambia rivers begun. The 
Canary Islands had been allotted by the Pope to Spain, and all 
Portuguese endeavours to shake the Spanish hold on them failed. 

After Prince Henry’s death the process went on, John II (1481-- 
1495) especially encouraging numerous expeditions. In a voyage 
of 1487-1488 Bartholomew Diaz rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope, and between 1497 and 1499 Vasco da Gama reached India 
via the Cape of Good Hope, Mozambique, and Mombasa. He 
spent some months on the Malabar coast, and then returned by a 
similar route to Lisbon. In 1501 Cabral completed a round 
voyage with a number of ships, calling first at Brazil, whether by 
accident or design is unknown, and then India, where he loaded 
spices, which he carried back to Lisbon. Such trading fleets now 
went out almost annually, and brought back to Lisbon spices in 
such quantities as to ruin eventually the restricted markets of 
Egypt and Venice. 

Whilst the Portuguese were establishing this commercial 
Empire in the East, which they were to hold for the better part 
of a century, until compelled to yield first place to the Dutch, Spanish 
the Spaniards, in a brief period of about ten years (1492-1502), 
were establishing a similar preponderance of influence in newly 
discovered lands in the West. The idea that the world is round, 
and that therefore to sail west would ultimately bring one to 
what Europeans called the East, had never been quite lost in the 
Middle Ages. This being so, it seems perhaps surprising that, 
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with the spirit of exploration so much in the air throughout the 
century, the discovery of America did not take place before 1492. 
It is true that a number of Portuguese expeditions did sail west¬ 
wards, and in recent years it has been suggested that Portugal 
knew of the existence of at least Brazil well before Columbus’ 
discoveries, but that a deliberate policy of secrecy was pursued 
to prevent any discoveries from being made public. Of this view 
no positive proof seems yet to have come to light, and the 
orthodox view that America was first discovered—or re¬ 
discovered—by Columbus in 1492 is still generally accepted. It 
is also generally accepted—which is why the term rediscovery is 
perhaps more suitable—that Norsemen who established per¬ 
manent settlements in Iceland, and settlements in Greenland 
which lasted until climatic conditions made them no longer 
tenable in the fifteenth century, made visits to Wineland or Vin- 
land, which appears to have been some unascertained part of the 
North American coast; but nothing permanent became of these 
visits. 

Between 1492 and 1502 Columbus (Cristoforo Colombo, a 
Genoese by birth) made four voyages to the West, on behalf of 
the Spanish Court, which had financed him, with some doubts 
of their own wisdom, after Portugal had rejected his offer of 
service. Before his first voyage (1492-1493) he was given a 
commission as governor of whatever territories he should dis¬ 
cover, as well as letters to the Great Khan. After a five weeks* 
voyage westwards from the Canaries, the Bahamas were sighted, 
and then the great islands of Cuba and Hispaniola. These he 
firmly believed to the end of his life, despite his own further 
voyages and mounting evidence to the contrary, to be the Indies, 
his discovery of which he announced on his safe return to Spain. 
His announcement caused widespread interest, and caused the 
Pope to draw the famous Demarcation Line 100 leagues west of 
the Azores and Cape Verde Islands, assigning all newly dis¬ 
covered territories west thereof to Spain. In 1494 this was 
altered by agreement between Spain and Portugal to a line 
270 leagues farther west, all new lands west of it to go to Spain, 
all east to Portugal. On Columbus’ second voyage (1493-1496), 
furtlier islands were discovered, including Jamaica, and a settle¬ 
ment established on Hispaniola. Columbus’ third voyage (1498- 
1500), during which he discovered Trinidad and die adjacent 
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South American coast, was marred by die arrest of himself and his 
brother in Hispaniola by a Crown commissioner sent out to 
inquire into conditions there. He was well received on his return 
to Spain, but was shorn of his authority. He made a last voyage 
(1502-1504), during which he discovered Honduras, and died in 
Spain in 1506. Meanwhile another Italian, Amerigo Vespucci, had 
made four voyages, between 1497 and 1503, to the Indies and 
South America. Unlike Columbus, he was convinced, as were 
many others, that the discoveries were not farthest Asia, but a 
new continent; and by an irony of fate it was his name, and not 
that of Columbus, which was finally adopted for it. In 1513 Bal¬ 
boa crossed the narrow Isthmus of Panama, and became the first 
European to look on the Pacific Ocean from American soil. In 
1519 Ferdinand Magellan, coming from Spain, and following Magellan 
others who before him had sailed down the coast of South 
America as far as the Rio de la Plata, rounded the southern 
extremity of the continent by the strait named after him, entered 
the Pacific Ocean, and would probably have completed the first 
circumnavigation of the globe but for his death in a skirmish in 
the Philippines; as it was, the honour fell to one of his captains. 

It will have been observed that all the discoveries and explora¬ 
tions of the Americas just listed were, with the exception of those 
wrapped in the mists of the Norse sagas, concerned with central 
or southern America and the islands. There were, however, 
during the same period voyages to North America. In 1497 
John Cabot, a Genoese who had settled in England, made a Tiie Cabois 
voyage to Newfoundland, and in 1498 John made a second voyage Newfoundland 
of which little is known, and in 1509 Sebastian Cabot sailed from 
Newfoundland down the coast of New England. Having found 
no obvious promise of riches, they abandoned the enterprise, 
whose results had evoked little enthusiasm. England, in fact, 
showed little interest in exploration or setdement until much 
later. Spain and Portugal had the field to themselves in both East 
and West for three-quarters of a century; and It is now time to see 
how far they exploited their opportunities. 

The Portuguese enterprises in the East can be briefly dismissed. The Ponu- 
since they consisted merely of what was essential to establish a 
trading empire organised to funnel the wealth of the East through 
Lisbon. For this purpose sea-power, and in a lesser degree land- 
power, had to be deployed, and for this bases were necessary. 
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In 1505 Almeida was sent out as Viceroy of India. He estab¬ 
lished a port of call at Mombasa in Africa, and several forts on the 
west coast of India, including Calicut, and decisively defeated an 
Arab fleet which disputed his presence in the Indian Ocean. 
Albuquerque, viceroy from 1507 to 1515, established Goa 
as his capital in India, and Malacca as his headquarters for Far- 
Eastern operations. From here the Spice Islands, Siam, and even 
China and Japan, were accessible to them. The Portuguese 
visited Cantonas early as 1513, but it was not until 1557 that they 
were allowed to establish a port at Macao. Their first contact 
with Japan was in 1542, and a modest trade with Japan was 
started. Building on these foundations, Portugal had, prior to 
the temporary union of the Portuguese and Spanish Crowns 
in 1580, built up a rich commercial empire; and one of the most 
unfortunate results of the enforced union from the Portuguese 
point of view was that it involved them in the Spanish conflict 
with the Dutch, which in the seventeenth century brought about 
the ascendancy of the Dutch in place of the Portuguese in the 
East, as will be seen in a later chapter. 

In the early stages of Empire, and in fact well into the 
eighteenth century, Spain was the predominant Power in 
American colonisation. In the course of that century the English 
settlements in New England began to show promise of taking the 
lead in the New World. It is desirable, before considering the 
Spanish conquests and setdements, to see briefly what races 
and civilisations they found there. The numerous Indian tribes of 
North America, though they had achieved large-scale tribal 
organisations and societies with some notable qualities of bravery 
and dignity, were totally uncivilised and savage. Those of centr^ 
and southern America, on the other hand, though they, like the 
North American Indians, had originally come into America from 
Asia across the Bering Strait, had in some cases developed, during 
the period which in European history is called mediaeval, remark¬ 
able civilisations, of which the most notable examples were those 
of the Aztecs of Mexico, the Maya of Yucatan and Guatemala, 
and the Incas of Peru. They had many characteristics in common, 
as for example ignorance of iron and the common use of bronze, 
together with great riches in precious metals, often very beauti¬ 
fully wrought, and a highly developed agriculture. In their 
towns, of which notable examples were the Aztec fortress town 
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of Tenochtitlan and the Inca capital of Cuzco, most of the 
civilised arts and crafts were practised, including building in 
stone, the making of fine cloths and pottery, and the cultivation 
of intellectual studies, such as mathematics and astronomy. 

Religion was, in the case of the Aztecs and Mayans, polytheistic, 
in that of the Incas the worship of a sun-god. The Aztecs 
practised human sacrifice on a large scale to their favourite god of 
war. The Spaniards, at the time of their invasion of these States, 
were fortunate to find them either, as in the case of the Mayans, 
decadent, or, as in the case of the Aztecs, faced by the threat 
of tribal rebellions, or, as in the case of the Incas, actually engaged 
in civil war. 

The Spanish conquests were rapid and thorough. They were. The Spanish 
generally speaking, carried out by small groups, often organised 
by private individuals, with or without authority from the 
Crown. The greater part of the conquests were completed within 
half a century of the discoveries, and by the end of the sixteenth 
century Spain possessed a rich and well-ordered empire which 
reached from Buenos Aires to Florida. The objects of the 
conquerors were the usual ones. They sought for wealth and 
power; but some of them had, too, something of the spirit which 
Charlemagne had introduced: the belief that the use of the sword 
was justified if it produced converts to Christianity. The Crown 
soon took over the responsibility of government in all the new 
conquests, and in its wake came the Church. Both professed, and 
indeed had, good intentions towards the conquered peoples; 
and if these good intentions were not always fulfilled, the natives 
were probably better off under the Crown than they would have 
been under, for example, private companies concerned solely 
with profit. Economically the provinces flourished, altliough the 
profits went almost entirely to die European masters; and Spanish 
culture was successfully transplanted and maintained in the New 
World among the conquerors. The effect on Europe as a whole, 
and Spain in pardcular, of the tremendous influx of gold and 
silver, was very great. The great price revolution which it 
caused had decisive effects on the development of capitalism, 
whilst in Spain itself, which at first had a monopoly of the new 
wealth, the results were in the long run extremely detrimental, 
as is shown in considering the reign of Philip II in Chapter 23. 

Setdement began first in the West Indies, at San Domingo in 
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southern Hispaniola; and by 1515 Puerto Rico, Jamaica, and Cuba 
had settlements. From here the Spaniards established Nombre 
de Dios on the Isthmus, of which Balboa became governor, and 
from where he discovered the Pacific. From here exploration 
and settlement went on, not without strife between the conquerors 
themselves, north-westwards into Central America (Nicaragua 
and Honduras) and south-eastwards along the north coast of 
South America (Venezuela). Most famous, as well as most 
important, were die remarkable conquests of Mexico and Peru, 
by Cortes and Pizarro respectively. Here the Spaniards had to 
deal with large and well-organised military empires; but the 
astonishment and terror produced by the horses and fire-arms of 
the very small forces employed, together with internal dissension 
among the Aztec and Inca peoples themselves, and the bravery 
and cunning diplomacy, not unmixed with treachery, manifested 
by the Spaniards, brought speedy victory. 

Cortes sailed from Cuba with a few hundred men and a handful 
of horses and guns. He landed at the place later named Vera 
Cruz, entered into negotiations with Montezuma, the Aztec ruler, 
and strengthened his hand by an alliance with rebellious subjects 
of Montezuma. Montezuma received Cortes hospitably in his 
capital of Tenochtitlan, but soon found himself a prisoner in the 
hands of the Spaniards and compelled to accept the supremacy of 
the Spanish king. After trouble with other Spanish claimants to 
authority, and an Aztec revolt, in the course of which Montezuma 
was wounded and died under dubious circumstances, Cortes de¬ 
feated a large Aztec army and took the capital after a long siege. 
Tenochtitlan was totally destroyed, and Mexico City built as 
the new capital of Cortes, who was nominated governor and 
captain-general of New Spain in 1523. Under his general direc¬ 
tion, exploration and colonisation went on north and south of 
Mexico. In the south, Honduras and Yucatan were subdued, the 
latter after a long-drawn-out struggle against the Maya, who 
revolted again unsuccessfully later. In the north the area of rich 
silver-mines was opened up, whilst by 1542 parties of Spaniards 
had reached the Grand Canon and explored parts of Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Kansas. By the same date they had pushed well 
up the Pacific coast, but it was not until the eighteenth century 
that the Spaniards seriously interested themselves in California, 
founding San Francisco in 1776 and Los Angeles in 1781, and not 
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until 1720 that they planted settlements in Texas. By the end of 
the eighteenth century they were beginning to contemplate the 
colonisation of the western Canadian sea-board. 

Expansion up the other coast of North America towards 
Florida was well under way by the middle of the sixteenth 
century. De Soto discovered the Mississippi and Arkansas 
rivers, and journeyed in Arkansas and Oklahoma in 1541 and 
1542. Attempts to colonise Florida failed, until the threat of 
French attempts in Carolina drove the Spaniards to attack the 
French in 1565 and establish permanent settlements in Florida. 

Next to Cortes’ conquest of Mexico, that of Peru by Pizarro Pizarro's 
stands out for the magnitude of the achievement by comparison p^*^**' 
with the paucity of the resources employed. Having from an 
earlier expedition learned of the wealth of the Incas, he obtained 
from the Spanish Crown authority to attempt the conquest and 
to govern the country if he were successful. With a tiny force, 
numbering less than 200 men, and a couple of cannon, Pizarro 
succeeded in seizing the Inca ruler Atahualpa, and later executed 
him. In his place Pizarro set up a puppet ruler at the Inca capital 
of Cuzco. When a revolt broke out, it was harshly suppressed, 
and Spanish control extended over most of Peru, despite dissen¬ 
sions which broke out among the Spaniards themselves, during 
which Pizarro was assassinated in 1541. The internecine strife 
went on, but by 1550 royal authority was firmly established. 
Meanwhile, despite the troubles, expansion into Chile continued, 
whilst on the opposite coast in the east, Mendoza had founded 
Buenos Aires in 1536, although it was not permanently settled 
until 1580. By the end of the century there was a flourishing 
colony on the Rio de la Plata. 

In this wide empire, with a population which by 1800 was not Hie Spanish 
far short of 20,000,000, of whom only some 3,000,000 were of 
pure European blood, and die rest a mixture of Indian, Negro, 
and European, a system of government which embodied many 
Castilian traditions was set up. In Spain there was from the 
first a Council of the Indies, which later developed a variety of 
offshoots. In the New World the early system of personal 
government by the conquistadores themselves was replaced by 
government by royal officials, of whom the two chief were the 
Viceroy of Peru and the Viceroy of New Spain, who were later 
reinforced by two further viceroys in the eighteenth century. 
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those of New Granada and La Plata. Under them were “audien- 
cias” or judicial councils in the various provinces. The viceroys 
themselves were presidents of the main Councils, which acquired 
legislative powers. The lesser were headed by presidents of 
lesser but still exalted rank, who in the course of time, especially 
such of them as were accorded military power and the title of 
captain-general, become semi-independent. The cities had at 
first a considerable degree of self-government, but this later 
became merely a fa5ade, the royal power, in the cities or else¬ 
where, assuming more and more of the responsibilities of govern¬ 
ment This undue dependence on a distant autocratic power was 
in the long run to lead to corruption and decadence. 

This rich empire, arbitrarily allotted to Spain by the Pope, 
though admittedly conquered by their own unaided efforts, was 
from the first a great temptation to other less-favoured Powers. 
During the last quarter of the sixteenth century the Elizabethan 
seamen were the terror of the Spanish main, whilst in the seven¬ 
teenth century England, France, and Holland began to colonise 
in the West Indies in contempt of Spanish opposition and, when 
war offered suitable opportunities, to conquer more attractive 
possessions held or claimed by Spain. Such were Jamaica, taken 
by England in 1655, and Haiti or San Domingo (the western 
part of Hispaniola), ceded to France in 1697. Colonial posses¬ 
sions became pawns in the game of European diplomacy, as we 
shall see in a later chapter, during the wars of the eighteenth 
century; whilst eventually the great wind which blew across the 
world from France between 1789 and 1815 destroyed the Spanish 
colonial system, as it destroyed so many institutions elsewhere. 

Finally, brief mention must be made of the Portuguese settle¬ 
ment of Brazil. By the Treaty of Tordesillas (1494) the papal line 
of demarcation between the spheres of influence of Portugal and 
Spain had been moved westwards sufficiently far to include, 
whether by accident or design (if, in fact, the Portuguese had 
already some secret knowledge of Brazil), much of Brazil. By 
the middle of the sixteenth century the Portuguese were firmly 
established in Brazil. Attempts were made by the French both 
in the sixteenth century and early in the seventeenth to establish 
settlements there, but were successfully resisted by the Portu¬ 
guese; and persistent attempts were made in some force by the 
Dutch between 1624 and 1654, when the Portuguese finally 
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succeeded in expelling them. In the eighteenth century Brazil 
made great strides during the period of power of Pombal, the 
enlightened minister who virtually ruled Portugal from 1750 to 
1777, and extended his enlightened despotism to Brazil; whilst 
in the Treaty of Ildefonso (1777) Spain agreed to a large extension 
of the previous limits of Portuguese territory. With the flight to 
Brazil of Prince John, Regent of Portugal, in 1808, began a new 
period, which culminated in 1822 in the declaration of the inde¬ 
pendence of Brazil under Pedro I, son of John, the latter having 
returned to Portugal. 



SECTION VII 

THE EARLY MODERN AGE 


INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 

Somewhere in the previous section lies the significant, if in¬ 
tangible frontier between the mediaeval and the modem world. 
Exaaly when and where the mediaeval becomes the modem, 
no one can say, since the terms themselves are indistinct and ill- 
defined. It is clear, however, that by the end of the fifteenth 
century a number of changes had taken or were taking place, 
which justify the belief that the Middle Ages were being left 
behind, and a new modem age begun. The dissolution of the 
Byzantine Empire, the reduced political power and spiritual 
influence of the Papacy, the replacement of the mediaeval German 
Empire by the Hapsburg Empire, the spirit of the Renaissance in 
culture and politics, the first hints of Ae approaching Reforma¬ 
tion in the Christian Church, and the opening of immense new 
fields to the intellectual and physical explorers, adventurers, and 
leaders of mankind, through the printing of millions of books 
and the discovery or rediscovery of the East and West, all 
point clearly to the beginning of a new age. Feudal society was, 
in most parts of western Europe, moribund, and was being rapidly 
replaced by centralised national monarchies whose policies were 
much influenced by growing urbanisation and die needs of 
trading and industrial communities. 

The restless energies and ill-defined ambitions of the new 
nation States are seen in 150 years of struggle between the French 
and Hapsburg monarchies. At first the struggle was on an even 
footing, and no decision was reached during the sixteenth century, 
although the Peace of Vervins with France in 1598 marked the 
beginning of the decline of Spain; but by 1659 the batde had been 
won by France. The process was aided by the impotence of 
England and the disintegration of Germany, and the Peace of the 
Pyrenees in 1659 set the seal on the French victory. 
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The period begins, in Chapter 22, with the rivalry between the 
French and Hapsburg monarchies to control Italy, a rivalry 
complicated later by the personal rivalry and hostility of Francis I 
and Charles V, symbolised in their candidatures for the Imperial 
title. After early successes, the French met with a great disaster 
at Pavia in 1525, from which they never fully recovered during 
the rest of Francis’ reign. Charles V, on the other hand, was 
never able fully to take advantage of his success, because from the 
time of Pavia onwards he became more and more involved in 
religious troubles in Germany. Fighting on the Rhine in 1523, 
and the Peasants Revolt in 1524, later gave way to more serious, 
though spasmodic, warfare between Catholics and Protestants. 
Luther in Germany, Zwingli in German Switzerland, Calvin in 
Geneva, were the leaders of a Protestant movement which, in one 
shape or another, soon dominated North Germany, the northern 
or Dutch part of the Netherlands, and parts of Switzerland and 
France, and was before long to win England and Scotland to its 
cause, and spread across the seas to the newly colonised lands of 
New England. 

Although Charles appears to have given up hope of subduing 
the Protestants by force soon after 1540, the quarrels and desultory 
warfare went on until the Peace of Augsburg (1555) produced a 
compromise settlement, which officially established Lutheranism, 
but not Calvinism, in Germany, and laid it down tliat each ruler 
had the right to decide the religion of his State. The settlement, 
despite its failure fully to solve the vexed problem of ecclesiastical 
lands, gave Germany over sixty years of religious peace. 

The religious peace was finally undermined, in Germany, tlie 
Netherlands, and France, both by the weakness of the new 
Protestant Churches and their internecine quarrels, and by the 
Counter-Reformation, which, soon after Augsburg, began to 
make headway in many countries. The persecutions under Mary 
in England were short-lived; but in Philip of Spain the Counter- 
Reformation found a fanatical, bigoted, and pertinacious leader 
who would stop at nothing to prevent the further spread of 
Protestantism and to wipe it out where it had obtained a foothold 
in his own dominions. Aided by the Inquisition and the Jesuits, 
he began in 1555 a campaign of threats and persecutions in the 
Netherlands, which eventually reached revolting depths of cruelty 
and drove the Netherlanders into rebellion. After many 
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vicissitudes they succeeded in winning “de facto*^ independence 
in 1598, an independence recognised by all Europe in the Treaty 
of Westphalia, 1648. In Spain, Portugal, and Italy—intensely 
Catholic countries—such methods were hardly necessary, 
although the Inquisition kept close watch on heresy, and the 
Moors of Spain were finally hounded into abandoning ^eir faith, 
or into flight. It was not, however, religious fanaticism which was 
the ruin of Spain, but rather the economic policies induced by the 
abundance of precious metals from the New World. The results 
of these policies are indicated in Chapter 23. European economy 
was greatly affected by the rapid rise in prices which the influx of 
bullion brought; but countries such as England and Holland on 
tile whole benefited, and developed mercantile policies, which, on 
a capitalistic basis, brought them empire, wealth, and prosperity. 

In Germany, towards the end of the century, mainly owing to 
the efforts of the Jesuits (founded 1534), who went there in large 
numbers, especially to Austria and Bavaria, the star of Catholicism 
was once again in the ascendant, whilst the Protestants could not 
even agree among themselves. It required only a spark to set the 
inflammable material of the German religious situation in flames 
again; and that spark, as is shown in Chapter 25, was the 
Bohemian succession question, which in 1618 provoked the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

These facts of the Counter-Reformation here touched upon are 
elaborated more fully in Chapter 23; and in Chapter 24 an account 
is given of the Reformation and the Wars of Religion in France. 
Between 1562 and 1598 the quarrel between the French Pro¬ 
testants, or Huguenots, and the much more numerous Catholics 
led, in conjunction with other issues, such as the struggle of 
influential aristocratic families for power, to nine civil wars. 
A compromise settlement was eventually reached in 1598 by the 
Edict of Nantes. Henry of Navarre, recognised by most French¬ 
men as Henry IV, since the death of Henry III in 1589, had 
already become a Catholic in 1594, and so cleared the way for his 
own acceptance in Catholic Paris, and for using his own influence 
to obtain good terms for the Huguenots. By the Edict of Nantes 
(1598) the Huguenots w^ere confirmed in numerous privileges, 
many of them of a dangerously political character; but Catholic¬ 
ism remained the official religion of France. The settlement was 
thirty years later modified by Richelieu, who deprived the 
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Huguenots of their political privileges, and finally scrapped by 
Louis XIV, when he revoked the Edict in 1685, and persecuted the 
Huguenots, driving many thousands to emigrate from France. 

The Thirty Years’ War, which broke out in 1618, together 
with the Peace of Westphalia, which brought it to an end in 
1648, are dealt with in Chapter 25. This terrible war, which 
devastated Germany for thirty years, and set her back two or 
three generations in relation to the rest of Europe, was precipi¬ 
tated by the known ultra-Catholicism of Ferdinand of Styria, 
heir to the old Emperor Matthias, and by tlie fears and intransi¬ 
gence of the Bohemian Protestants. It soon became a war not 
merely between German Protestants and Catholics, but one in 
which both sides sought help where they could find it, and con¬ 
verted the struggle into one of European dimensions. In the 
early stages the Protestants suffered severely at the hands of the 
Elector of Bavaria, and the brilliant imperial general, Wallen¬ 
stein; but the intervention of Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden in 
1630 gave the Protestants a new lease of life. His death in 1632 
was balanced by the murder of Wallenstein in 1634 and the inter¬ 
vention of Catholic but anti-Hapsburg France on the side of the 
Protestants in 1635. The war soon took on a fresh character. It 
became another round in the Franco-Hapsburg struggle, with 
Richelieu aiming at the Rhine frontier; whilst the Hapsburgs 
fought to preserve what they could, and above all Alsace and 
Lorraine, and the Swedes sought compensation, and to prevent a 
Protestant collapse. In the conference which drafted the peace 
treaty of 1648 all parties made good some of their claims. Bran¬ 
denburg, Bavaria, and France were especially successful, whilst 
the gains of Sweden on the continent, though substantial, 
were short-lived. The Swiss and the Dutch received European 
recognition of their independence. 

chapter 26 gives an account of the insular development of 
Britain in this period. Under her new Tudor rulers a workable 
religious compromise was reached, and attempts, successful in the 
case of Wales, unsuccessful in the case of Ireland, were made to 
incorporate those countries fully in the English monarchy. Con¬ 
tinental complications were as far as possible avoided, althougli 
Elizabeth found herself compelled, in the face of the threat from 
the Counter-Reformation, to offer some support to the Nether¬ 
lands, and to give her sea-dogs a free hand in harassing the 
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Spaniards, a policy which eventually led to full-scale warfare 
with Spain. Interest centres likewise on domestic affairs during 
the reigns of the first two Stuarts. England avoided serious 
participation in the Thirty Years’ War, despite the marriage of 
James Ts daughter Elizabeth to the Elector Palatine; but at home 
a violent conflict arose between Parliament, especially the House 
of Commons, and the Crown, mainly on the subject of taxation, 
but more generally in connection with Crown prerogatives and 
parliamentary privileges. The dispute was complicated by re¬ 
ligious issues, Presbyterians and Puritans disapproving intensely 
of Charles I’s High Church leanings and the intransigence of his 
Archbishop Laud. Suspicions that Charles’ minister, Strafford, 
was planning to use an Irish army to enforce the King’s will in 
England led to Strafford’s impeachment and execution, and, 
when neither side would yield, to war between King and Parlia¬ 
ment. After a bad start, Parliament, with the greater resources, 
gradually won the upper hand. The battles of Marston Moor 
(1644) and Naseby (1645) sealed the King’s fate, and further 
intrigues with the Scots and the French finally brought about his 
trial and execution in 1649. 

In the Commonwealdi which was now set up the highly 
successful Parliamentary general, Oliver Cromwell, gradually 
achieved supreme power, and ruled England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland with more than royal powers as Lord Protector from 
1653 to 1658. Successful wars against the Dutch and Spaniards 
kept English prestige high abroad, but Oliver was no more 
successful than Charles in finding a happy solution to the problem 
of government. He rejected the title of king, which might, how¬ 
ever illogically, have solved his problem. On his death in 
September 1658 he was succeeded as Lord Protector by his son, 
Richard. He had neither his father’s toughness nor stamina, and 
was glad to resign in May 1659. Anarchy was only prevented by 
the arrival of General Monk with an army from Scotland, and the 
invitation to Charles II to assume the crown. The Restoration 
was accepted with rapturous joy by the majority of the people, 
who were tired of Puritan restrictions. 

To the world at large the significance of this period of English 
history lies in two things. In die first place, a great step forward 
had been taken towards constitutional monarchy, and con¬ 
sequently towards that parliamentary democracy which has been 
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the most original and significant English contribution to world 
history. Superficially, Charles iTs position seemed in 1660 little 
different from that of his father before the Civil Wars. His 
position was, in fact, as Charles II himself well realised, very 
different. Parliament had shown itself to be the most powerful 
body in the State, willing and able to make and unmake kings at 
need; and although machinery had not yet been invented to 
regularise and make smooth the relations between Parliament and 
Crown, Charles was too wise, too experienced—and too lazy 
and self-indulgent—a man to issue a full-blooded challenge to 
Parliament. Intrigue against Parliament he might and did, and, 
when he had money, he would ignore Parliament if he could; 
but he dared not defyit. His brother James, as is shown in another 
chapter, was less wise and more obstinate, and drove Parliament 
and the country to take those steps in 1688-1689 which officially 
established constitutional monarchy in England under new 
rulers, William of Orange and his wife Mary, daughter of 
James II, who pledged themselves before Parliament to maintain 
the constitution. 

The other significance of this period from the world, as well as 
from the national point of view is that a distinctly English culture 
emerges. Until the Wars of the Roses, England was still largely 
feudal, with many close family, dynastic, and political links with 
the continent. Under the Tudors most of these were severed, 
England ceased to be in any way a feudal State, and a distinctly 
English culture arose, of which the genius of Shakespeare was the 
finest flower. This is not the place for a study of English litera¬ 
ture; but it is necessary to make it clear that, whereas, as we have 
seen, other countries had, some of them a century and more 
earlier, experienced a Renaissance of culture especially, as in 
Italy, in the plastic arts, England’s renaissance was late, and 
manifested itself principally in its literature, and in the new 
world-outlook and adventurous spirit of its seamen and traders. 
This English Renaissance lasted into the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, as the splendid country-houses in the 
classical tradition, such as Montacute, Burghley, Hatfield, Audley 
End, Bramshill, and Knole, and Wren’s churches in London, 
show in the field of architecture; whilst in literature a late flower¬ 
ing of the English Renaissance is to be found in the classical 
poetry and prose of Milton, Dryden, and Pope. 



CHAPTER 22 


Franco^Hapshurg rivalry, and the Reformation, 

For a number of reasons, not least among them the discovery 
of the New World, the last decade of the fifteenth century is 
usually regarded as marking the passage from mediaeval into 
modem times. Politically, the most significant events of this 
decade in Europe were connected with French intervention in 
Italy. Italy, the home of the Renaissance, which had been 
stimulated to its greatest brilliance by the effects of the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks, was a land temptingly rich in 
material wealth and culture, but distressingly disunited politically 
and weak militarily. France, on the other hand, had once again 
demonstrated her resilience, having made a remarkable recovery 
from the disastrous Anglo-French Wars, and was now ready to 
play in Italy the part that England had so long played in France. 

In France there was a boy king, Charles VIII, under the able 
and discreet regency of his sister, Anne of Beaujeu. Charles was 
extremely ambitious, and from early childhood had been 
fascinated by the romance of Italy. He had inherited a claim to 
Naples, as Duke of Anjou, and his cousin, Louis of Orleans, had a 
claim to the Duchy of Milan. This combination suggested many. 

Incorporation possibilities; but Anne of Beaujeu was determined that, before 

Kran«*^"^ adventures began, Brittany, the last of the great French 

fiefs still claiming independence, must come finally under French 
control. A marriage between the young Duchess, Anne of 
Brittany, and Charles VIII was finally achieved, in the face of 
opposition from England, Spain, and the Empire, and despite the 
fact that Anne was already betrothed to ^e future Emperor 
Maximilian (whose wife, Mary of Burgundy, had died in 1482), 
and Charles to Maximilian’s daughter. French troops now over¬ 
ran Brittany, and Cliarles bought off his enemies by a series of 
treaties by which, at the price of surrendering Roussillon and 
Cerdagne to Aragon, and Franche-Comte and Artois to Maxi¬ 
milian, and of a payment of three-quarters of a million golden 
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crowns to Henry VII of England, Brittany was recognised as per¬ 
manently French. This might indeed have been achieved with¬ 
out the surrender of the other territories, if Charles VIII had 
not been so anxious to embark on his Italian adventure. Charles 
was, in fact, determined to settle the Brittany issue immediately, 
in order to have his hands free to take the first opportunity to 
intervene in Italy. 

The opportunity came in 1494. We have already seen in 
another chapter how Ludovico Sfbrza (the Moor), now ruling in 
Milan, had quarrelled with Naples, and hoped to use Charles 
VIII for his own purposes. He therefore invited Charles to French Imer- 
intervene in Italian politics, believing that he himself would be chS 
able to control the course of events. This proved to be a totally vuf'^ ^ ” 
unfounded belief. Charles’ armies easily overran Italy, occupying 
Florence, Rome, and Naples. The Italian States, however, were 
experts in the manipulation of the balance of power; and in 1495 
the Pope Alexander VI organised the League of Venice against 
France. It included Venice, Spain, and the Emperor, and these 
powerful opponents soon compelled Charles to beat a hasty and 
dangerous retreat back over the Alps. All his Italian gains were 
lost and his military prestige sadly reduced, and he died a dis¬ 
appointed man in 1498. 

Italian politics were dominated in the years 1496-1498 by a 
disturbance of quite a different character. The religious ferment 
of the time, which will be dealt with more fully in connection 
with the Reformation, had produced a powerful personality in 
the tradition of Arnold of Brescia. Girolamo Savonarola (1452- Savonarola 
1498) was a Dominican friar, Prior of San Marco in Florence, 
and already famous as a reforming preacher. His point of view 
was similar to that of John Wycliffe, but more extreme. He 
denounced the corruption of both the princes and the Papacy, 
and, unlike the wiser Wycliffe and Luther, entered actively into 
politics. In Florence he brought about a revolution, substituting 
oligarchy for despotism. He now quickly won the hatred of 
many elements, and was forbidden by the Pope to preach. In 
1496 he defied the papal prohibition, and began again to preach 
against the Pope. In 1497 he was excommunicated. His sup¬ 
porters, fearful of his extremism, gradually fell away, and in 
1498 he was imprisoned, tortured, and burnt to death; the victim 
of his own fanaticism and moral and political fervour, meeting 
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courageously the fate which, in the Middle Ages, commonly befell 
die religious reformer who meddled with polidcs. 

The political excitement engendered by Savonarola had hardly 
subsided when Italy was again disturbed by further French 
aggression. The new King of France, Louis XII, after initiating 
some useful internal reforms, was distracted, like his pre¬ 
decessor, by the lure of Italy. He revived the old claims, and 
devoted the rest of his reign to Italian politics. In 1499 he allied 
himself with the Pope and Venice, and crossed the Alps. Milan 
and Ludovico Sforza both fell into his hands; but when Louis 
sought to extend his influence into southern Italy, and partition 
Naples with Spain, the French and Spanish troops soon came to 
blows in Naples, and the former were driven out. 

Now followed a further demonstration of the laws of the 
balance of power. In 1508 the Pope persuaded Louis to join the 
League of Cambrai, wi^ the nominal adherence of the Emperor, 
Spain, and England, and with the avowed object of compelling 
Venice to disgorge her gains made at the expense of the Pope and 
the Lombard cities. French arms achieved this, but when Louis 
looked for his reward, he found, what past experience should 
have shown to be at least probable, that the balance had swung 
again, and the Pope was now intriguing against the French. In 
1511 Julius II formed the Holy League with Ferdinand of Spain, 
Henry VIII of England, and Maximilian the Emperor against 
Louis, who, abandoned by his Swiss allies, had to retire across the 
Alps. Ferdinand of Spain seized the opportunity to conquer 
Navarre, in Florence the Medici came back, and in Milan Maxi¬ 
milian Sforza, son of Ludovico, was acknowledged. This 
achieved, the Holy League began to break up. England with¬ 
drew, and Wolsey, whose power was growing, allied her to 
Louis in order to preserve the balance of power. The French 
seemed, indeed, badly in need of help if they were not to succumb 
to their many enemies. The Swiss had not merely deserted, but 
actually turned against them, and had defeated the French at 
Novara, whilst tlie English had defeated them in the Low 
Countries at the Battle of the Spurs (Guinegate), and their allies 
the Scots at Flodden. The death of Louis XII, however, and 
the accession of his chivalrous, ambitious, and brilliant cousin, 
Francis I (1515-1547), brought a sudden and startling change in 
French fortunes. Francis despatched a French army under 
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the Constable de Bourbon which defeated the Milanese, and 
drove back the Swiss in the Battle of Marignano, 1515. 

The Battle of Marignano brought important results. Milan, 
Parma, and Piacenza passed to France, the Pope made peace, the 
prestige and power of the famous Swiss infantry had suffered 



irretrievable losses, and all luly seemed to be at the disposal of 
the French. At this proud moment, however, Francis was 
distracted by the promise of an even greater prize. The Emperor 
Maximilian had clearly not long to live, and a period of intrigue 
and hard bargaining for the support of the electors began on the 
part of the three candidates for the imperial throne. Of the three 
Francis I, the Archduke Charles, and Henry VlII — the last- 
named employed his claim mainly as a means of blackmail, and as 
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an important move in the game of tilting the European balance of 
power in the desired direction. Both Francis and Charles knew 
they had little to lose from his candidature, but much to gain from 
his support. The negotiations led to various meetings between 
the sovereigns, including the later famous meeting of die Field of 
Cloth of Gold between Henry and Francis. Francis appears to 
have been led to believe that he would have Henry’s support; 
but Henry had no intention of strengthening the resources or 
prestige of so near and powerful a neighbour. On the death of 
Maximilian the electors, in fact, chose Charles (1519-1556), so 
}>ringing to a head the intense rivalry already existing between 
them. The interests of Francis and Charles clashed at many 
points, not least in Italy, where the new Emperor was deter¬ 
mined to enforce his claim on Milan. The clash was postponed by 
Charles’ preoccupation with the religious difficulties which 
Luther had precipitated in Germany, with rebellion, the “ War 
of the Communeros ”, in Spain, and with Turkish pressure in 
the Danube valley and the Mediterranean. By 1521 Spain was 
quiet, and in 1522 war began in earnest between France and 
Spain, culminating in the startling defeat of the French at Pavia. 
The French army was destroyed, and Francis I was captured and 
imprisoned and compelled to accept the Treaty of Madrid, which 
included the surrender of Burgundy to Charles. On his return to 
France, Francis repudiated the treaty, with the support of the 
Pope, on the grounds that it had been imposed under duress. 
In 1526 the Pope, Milan, and Venice formed the Holy League of 
Cognac against Charles V, whose unpopularity was increased 
by the sack of Rome by an Imperial army under the renegade 
Due de Bourbon. Another French army under Lautrec, which 
was at first well-received and seemed likely to capture Naples, 
met with disaster. The Genoese fleet under Doria deserted to the 


Emperor, the blockade of Naples was raised, and the fresh supplies 
enabled it to hold out. The usual troubles which beset northern 


armies in Italy descended upon Lautrec’s army, and the tattered 
remnant which plague and famine left was compelled to surrender. 
A peace was now at last agreed on between the two parties, 
who were both exhausted. The negotiations were prolonged, and 
final success was largely due to the moderating influences of 
Francis’ mother, and Charles’ aunt, the Archduchess Margaret. 
This so-called Ladies* Peace (Treaty of Carabrai) was signed in 
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1529. By it Charles restored Burgundy, in return for Francis' 
renunciation of all rights in Italy, Flanders, and Artois. Francis’ 
two sons were released on payment of a huge ransom, and 
stirred Francis to new thoughts of revenge with their accounts of 
their harsh imprisonment. His opportunity came in 1535 with 
the death of Francesco Sforza of Milan. In the war which 
followed Francis’ claim to Milan, the French occupied Savoy 
and Piedmont, and Charles V conducted an unsuccessful invasion 
of Provence. A ten-year truce signed in 1538 lasted, in fact, 
until 1544, and after a brief renewal of war a satisfactory formula 
for peace was found and embodied in the Peace of Crepy. By 
it Francis’ second son was to marry the Emperor’s niece, whose 
dowry was to be Milan; whilst Savoy was to be returned to its 
rightful duke. 

Francis’ reign closed with a brief Anglo-French war, when, in 
revenge for Henry VIII’s support of Charles, Francis made war 
on him, the main incident being a French descent on the Isle of 
Wight. At the peace Henry surrendered Boulogne in return for 
money. Shortly afterwards (1547) both Henry and Francis died. 

It was a worn and harrassed Charles V who survived and 
struggled against increasing difficulties for another decade. 
Throughout this long struggle with France he had never been 
free from troubles in Germany, mainly, though not entirely, 
of a religious character. It is necessary now to examine the nature 
of the Lutheran Movement in Germany. 

The background to the Lutheran Movement was the revolu¬ 
tion in outlook which had come about with the Renaissance. 
The revived study of Greek, the spirit of nationality fostered in 
England and France, for example, by war, the development of 
national languages by writers such as Chaucer and Dante, the 
spirit of criticism generated by Wycliffe and Huss of the acknow¬ 
ledged abuses of the Roman Church, the Babylonish Captivity 
and the Great Schism, the arrogance, splendour, and corruption of 
the Church in the Renaissance period, and last but not least 
economic and social trends, such as the urge felt by princes and 
nobility to annex Church lands and wealth and by the merchant 
classes to throw off the restrictive tendencies of the Church, 
and to exploit the new worlds in East and West—all these had 
combined before 1500 to induce a spirit of criticism, of change, 
of mental and physical adventure. 


Tlic Effects 
of the Re¬ 
naissance 
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The New In the field of religious doctrine, the most irnpormt of these, 

perhaps, was the new learning. The study of Latin had never 
died in the West, but had become decadent. More work had been 
done by the Arabs to preserve Greek and Roman thought, 
through translations into Syriac, Hebrew, and Arabic, than by 
the West; and the ideas and texts preserved by them crept back 
into Europe only gradually, and by roundabout routes. By 1300, 
however, the Latin authors were being again extensively studied, 
and in the fourteenth century the influence of men like Petrarch 
and Boccaccio—both ardent collectors of classical manuscripts 
as well as famous writers in the new literary Italian dialect—gave 
a great impetus to the movement. To them is owed the re¬ 
discovery of many Latin texts of extreme importance, such as 
Cicero’s “Letters” and Tacitus’ “Histories”; whilst Boccaccio 
himself had learnt Greek, and by 1360 had succeeded in organising 
the teaching of it in Florence. This, at first sight of little but 
cultural significance, proved to be of decisive importance in the 
history of the Church, since it led to the discovery and study of 
Greek texts of the New Testament, of an earlier date than the 
Latin Vulgate which had been the basic text of the mediaeval 
Church. The realisation that in some respects the Latin text 
appeared to be of doubtful validity led to widespread enquiry 
and speculation as to the true foundations of Christian doctrine. 
Already in the fourteenth century Wycliffe had ignored the 
prohibition of tlie reading of the Scriptures by laymen, and had 
translated the Vulgate into English. There now emerged at the 
end of the fifteenth century a group of scholars concerned to 
encourage the study of Greek, and to produce the perfect text of 
die Holy Scriptures. Oxford became a centre of such studies. 
There worked men like Colet, and Erasmus of Rotterdam, friend 
of Sir Thomas More. Erasmus* work on the New Testament in 
the original Greek was revolutionary in its results, though he 
himself had no revolutionary intentions. 

Such work was in the long run of great doctrinal and spiritual 
significance. A more immediate threat, however, to the estab¬ 
lished state of affairs in the Church was the anti-papalism of 
Martin Luther men like Luther. Martin Luther, bom in 1483, had the usual 

religious education, entered the order of Augustinian Friars in 
1505, and became a teacher at the University of Wittenberg in 
1508. A visit to Rome in 1510 was the turning point in his 
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career. The effect on him was very different from what it had 
been on Charlemagne seven and a half centuries before. No 
doubt, in the interval, the ostentation and corruption at Rome 
had proportionately increased; whilst, although Germany re¬ 
mained largely untouched, Italian humanism had progressively 
rejected the cruder mediaeval teachings, such as the dangers 
of hell-fire, which the early Church had used to tame the bar¬ 
barians. The effect on Luther was a period of deep and anxious 
thought on the evils which were afflicting the Church, culminating 
in his famous action in nailing his ninety-five tlieses to the door 
of the church at Wittenberg. Among the abuses which he 
criticised most angrily was the practice of selling indulgences, the 
visit of one Tetzel, a notorious seller of such, to Germany, being 
the spark which had ignited the flame of Luther’s righteous anger. 

Refusing all demands that he should recant, Luther had by 1520 
extended the scope of his revolt to include contradiction of papal 
authority and of many points of doctrine, including transub- 
stantiation. When condemned by the Pope, he publicly burned 
the condemnatory Bull, and was forthwith excommunicated 
(1520). In 1521 he was summoned to appear at the first Great 
Diet held by the new Emperor, at Worms. There, under a safe 
conduct—although the fate of Huss in similar circumstances 
might have frightened lesser men—he boldly defended his 
doctrines. When he was put under a ban of the Empire, he was 
carried off into protective custody by Frederick the Wise of 
Saxony, in whose strong castle of the Wariburg he made his 
translation of the Bible in German. The Emperor now came 
down decisively against all reform of doctrine in the Edict of 
Worms. From this time events moved fast, partly because 
Charles' preoccupation with the French war meant that he had 
less time and energy to deal with the situation in Germany. In 
1522 Luther returned to Wittenberg, and introduced in Saxony 
and Hesse the use of German in church services, and communion 
in both kinds for laymen. 

The first recourse to arms was the work of a League of Knights Tiie Knights 
of the Rhine, headed by Franz von Sickingen and Ulrich von 
Hutten, and aiming at restricting the powers of the clergy. 

Sickingen was soon slain, and von Hutten fled to Switzerland 
(1523). In 1524 the peasantry of Swabia and Franconia, stirred 
no doubt by these attacks on authority, rose in revolt. They 
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were denounced by Luther on account of the atrocities they 
committed, and because he feared the effect of their intervention 
The Peasants' on the succcss of his own rcHgious revolution. In Thuringia 

the Anabaptists likewise rose. In both cases there was a strong 
element of social discontent and revolution in the movements, 
and they were harshly suppressed by the princes. As many as 
100,000 of the peasantry were said to have been slain. 

Germany was now being governed by Charles* brother, 
Ferdinand of Austria, who organised a league among the 
Catholic princes of southern Germany, in particular Bavaria, 
and the bishops. In reply the Lutheran princes organised a 
league, and at ^e Diet of Spires (1526) successfully demanded a 
General Council to consider and remedy abuses. The term 
Protestant began at this time to be applied to princes who 
protested against papal decrees, and against the decision at the 
Second Diet of Spires (1529) to enforce the Edict of Worms. 
They included the rulers of electoral Saxony, Hesse, Branden¬ 
burg, Liineburg, and Anhalt. The Emperor*s preoccupation 
with French and Turkish wars (in 1529 the Turks unsuccessfully 
laid siege to Vienna itselO encouraged them to contemplate open 
war against him; but Luther counselled moderation. At the Diet 
of Augsburg in 1530 Philip Melanchthon produced his famous 
Confession, which was a statement of the Protestant position 
much more moderate than earlier pronouncements by Luther 
himself, and did not deny papal supremacy. An edict aimed at 
the Diet, however, forbidding all innovations, caused the Pro¬ 
testant princes and imperial cities to join together in the League of 
The League of Schmalkalden (1530). They protested vigorously against the 
Schmaikaiden coronation of Ferdinand, the arch-Catholic, as King of Rome at 

Aachen. In 1532, owing to the Turkish war, the Emperor with¬ 
drew the Augsburg Decree, pending the meeting of a new 
council. The drift towards war was now hastened by dissensions 
within the ranks of the Protestants, who differed about doctrine 
as much between themselves as they did with the Catholics, 
Luther himself taking the moderate standpoint that he was 
prepared to consider anything not actually contradicted by the 
Scriptures. They had also lost a strong supporter in Ulrich 
Zwingli of Zurich, who was slain in battle in 1531 at Kappel; 
whilst in 1534 the Elector of Saxony died. There followed a 
period of desultory warfare, in which, on the whole, the Pro- 
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testants, led by Philip of Hesse, were successful against the 
imperialists, whose real leader was campaigning against the 
French in Provence, whilst much of the resources of Austria and 
Hungary had to be diverted to the defence of those provinces 
against the Turk. In 1534 the Jesuit Order (the Society of Jesus) The jcsuiu 
was founded by Ignatius Loyola, and received papal approval in 
1540. This order, with its strict but supple mental training, its 
almost military discipline and its close attachment to the Papacy, 
was destined to be a main spearhead of the Counter-Reformation; 
but its influence as yet was small. 

Another movement, on tlie Protestant side, smaller in scope Calvinism 
than the Jesuit Movement, but like it of European and, though 
in a lesser degree than the Jesuits, of extra-European significance, 
was that begun by the Frenchman, John Calvin (1509-1564). 
Immersed from early years in theological studies, he wrote in 
1536 his “Institutes of the Christian Religion”. His teachings he 
was able to put into practice during the long sojourn in Geneva 
which occupied the greater part of the rest of his life. Calvin 
disagreed on many points with Lutlier, and condemned the lack 
of organisation and loose discipline of the Lutiieran movement. 

His own teachings were famous for tlie strictness of the moral 
code and the adaptation of the doctrine of predestination which 
they embodied, and spread far and wide, becoming predominant 
in Scotland under John Knox (1513 .'*-1572), in Holland and parts 
of Germany, and influential in France and Hungary. Wherever 
they were whole-heartedly accepted diey led to tlie setting up of a 
kind of theocracy. 

By 1541 Charles appears to have abandoned hope of subduing 
the Protestants by force, and to have been ready to make peace. 

He was prevented from doing so by the intrigues of the Pope and 
of Francis I, with whom a fourth war developed in 1542, and 
lasted two years, Francis making use of a Turkish alliance. 

The final stage in the Reformation in Germany began in 1545 
with the Council of Trent. This Council was to last until 1563, 
though its important work was done during shorter periods 
within that time, and especially from 1545 to 1547- The Pro¬ 
testants did not attend, nor at first would most German prelates, 
who declared it to be packed by Italians and Spaniards. A scries 
of decrees during the period of the Council reformed the organisa¬ 
tion and administration of the Church from within, tjnd re- 
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The Peace of 
Augsburg 


affirmed its basic doctrines. Strengthened by this, and by the 
death of Luther (i8th February 1546) and the desertion of the 
weathercock Maurice of Saxony from the Protestant cause, the 
Emperor appeared to have a good chance of settling the matter 
once for all; but a quarrel with the Pope, who refused to allow the 
Council to be recalled from Verona to Trent, caused him to offer 
terms to the Protestants. The new Pope (Julius III, 1550-1555) 
was friendly to Charles, and permitted the Council to be recalled 
to Trent. It was arranged that a further council should meet at 
Augsburg, at which the Protestants agreed to appear. Further 
hostilities occurred, and Maurice of Saxony changed sides again, 
allying himself with the French, who attacked Lorraine, whilst 
he himself made war on the Emperor, who had to flee for refuge 
to Innsbruck. A truce followed by the Convention of Passau in 
1552. 

Eventually the Diet was summoned, and met at Augsburg in 
1555, and, worn out by continual and futile strife, all parties 
agreed to a compromise settlement. The Catholics accepted 
Lutheranism as having come to stay, and that Germany should 
now and in the future settle its religious problems without re¬ 
course to appeals to Rome. It was agreed that the principle 
“Cujus regio, ejus religio”—that is, the ruler of each state should 
decide the religion of that state—should be accepted throughout 
Germany—a decision calculated greatly to increase the power of 
the princes. 

The question of Church lands was, as in England, a vexed 
one. The Lutherans were allowed to keep all Church lands 
which were under their jurisdiction before the Convention of 
Passau in 15 5 2. Those secularised since 1552 remained in dispute, 
and this was one of several questions not settled at Augsburg. 
Another was tlie position of Calvinism. The peace applied only 
to Lutherans, and Calvinists had to wait until 1648 for their 
charter. Finally, the so-called “ecclesiastical reservation” said 
that all existing ecclesiastical principalities were to remain 
Catholic. This meant that any prince who abandoned Catholic¬ 
ism from now on would be expected to sacrifice his ecclesiastical 
lands. Whether this would work in practice seemed more than 
doubtful. 

Despite these imperfections, the settlement proved sufficiently 
enduring to give Germany sixty years of religious peace. 



CHAPTER 23 

The Counter-Reformation — Spain under Philip II - William the 

Silent and Revolt in the Netherlands, 

Religious peace was by no means universal in Europe after 
1555; and but for Augsburg, and the general exhaustion in the 
Empire, it would probably not have lasted so long in Germany 
either. Elsewhere in Europe a Counter-Reformation was develop¬ 
ing, to which the contribution of a new generation of popes was a 
tightening-up of doctrine, and the encouragement and use of the 
new and highly disciplined and enthusiastic body which came to 
be known as the Jesuits (the Society of Jesus), and was in fact a 
kind of papal missionary shock troops. In this Counter-Reforma¬ 
tion the most active figure was Philip of Spain. Before consider¬ 
ing the Counter-Reformation, and some of its special mani¬ 
festations such as the Dutch struggle for national and religious 
independence against Spain, the civil wars in France, and the drift 
towards a renewal of the religious conflict in Germany, it will 
therefore be desirable to examine the personality of Philip and the 
nature of his regime. 

When Charles V abdicated, and retired to a monastery in Philip II 
1556, he left Spain, the Netherlands, Franche-Comt^, the Italian 
lands and the colonies to his son Philip. The Hapsburg lands, 
and the imperial title, went to Charles’ brother, Ferdinand. 

Unlike his father, who was more Fleming than Spaniard, all 
Philip’s inclinations lay towards Spain. He landed there in 1559, 
and spent the rest of his long reign there. His other dominions— 

Sicily, the Netherlands, Franche-Comt6, the Mediterranean 
islands, and Spanish America—were therefore ruled by governors 
or regents, carrying out a policy strictly laid down from Madrid. 

Philip also had a claim on the Portuguese throne, tlirough his 
first wife, Mary of Portugal. In 1580 he married Isabella of 
France, his second wife, Mary of England, having died two 
years previously. Philip had certain outstanding characteristics 
which soon became obvious, and which in the long run were 
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to prove fatal to Spain. One was an obsession with administra¬ 
tive detail—Philip was not happy unless he had full command 
of the detailed work of all his Government departments, and the 
hopeless attempt to achieve this by overwork was good neither 
for Philip, for his officials, nor for Spain—and another was a 
fanatical determination that heresy should be extirpated through¬ 
out his dominions. Along with the first characteristic went a 
natural inclination towards autocracy; and finally, as his various 
marriages indicated, he was not without dynastic ambition. 

Of the methods and tools used by Philip in pursuit of these 
aims, his policy of persecution through ffie Inquisition most 
impressed contemporary foreign observers; and this is perhaps 
the view of Philip with which most people are familiar, to such an 
extent that in English minds the name Philip of Spain is almost 
synonymous with the word Inquisition. In fact, the Inquisition, 
which received its name in the thirteenth century, though a 
similar institution had been in operation since the time of 
Charlemagne, had already had a long and active history before 
it became Philipps chosen weapon; and the weapon in its final 
form was forged by Ferdinand and Isabella, and was actively 
employed in Charles V’s reign. Under Philip its operations 
embraced all classes and parts of Spain, and the burnings ordered 
by it became a regular feature of Spanish life during the reign 
and for long afterwards. The Dominicans and lawyers who 
made up its courts encouraged Philip in his fanatical determina¬ 
tion to banish the Moors—the logical continuation, perhaps, of 
the ill-treatment they had received at the hands of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and a course likely to be popular with Spaniards 
on racial grounds, and because of the close connection between 
them and the Barbary corsaim. In 1568 Philip prohibited all 
Moorish customs, and then made war against the Moors. By a 
Treaty of 1570 they were scattered and their literature destroyed, 
and, in tlie long run, ceased to exist as a people in Spain. This 
was a serious loss to Spain, for the Moors were notably able 
agriculturalists and artisans, as well as scholars and lawyers. 
In judging the policy it must be remembered that Spain and other 
Christian Mediterranean powers were engaged in a bitter 
maritime war with the Turks, until Don John’s great victory at 
Lepanto in 1571 and in a lesser degree afterwards. The Moslem 
sympathies of the Moors were naturally suspect. 
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This brutality towards the Moors went hand in hand with a 
policy of despotism towards his own subjects. In Spain Philip 
ignored the constitutional powers of the Cortes of Castile and 
Aragon, and in Portugal, which he seized in 1580 and unavailingly 
sought for four years to assimilate, he rode roughshod over 
estjilished offices and customs. He was the more easily able to do 
this in that the nobility in Spain and Portugal, as in eighteenth- 
century France, had numerous privileges and exemptions, but 
little political power. Portugal remained under Spanish con¬ 
trol until 1640. In Italy, Philip ruled through a despotic vice¬ 
roy, with full use of bribery and corruption. The Spanish 
people, as full of pride in the destiny of Spain as their master, 
and nearly as bigoted, on the whole cordially supported 
Philip’s policy, and his belief that Spain had a mission in the 
world. 

Perhaps most ruinous for Spain was tlie economic policy Philip's 
pursued by Philip. Like most of his contemporaries, he regarded 
the New World as an inexhaustible source of treasure and wealth. 

Of treasure it had much to offer; but of the true wealtli of Spain 
it was in the long run destructive, since the mass of gold and 
silver, without any increase in production, indeed rather the 
reverse, owing to the encouragement of indolent tendencies, led 
to high prices and shortages. The riches of the New World 
brought then in the long run not happiness and prosperity, but a 
good deal of misery and a perverted and degenerate view of life. 
Economic decline and the collapse of commerce followed from 
these and other causes—heavy taxation, the raids on shipping and 
coastal areas by the Barbary pirates, and by English privateers, 
especially in the latter part of the reign. To these causes must be 
added the destruction of the Moors and the suppression of scienti¬ 
fic inquiry by the Inquisition, which produced results comparable 
with those of the expulsion of the Huguenots by Louis XIV, or 
of the Jews by Hitler. 

Finally, with the Spanish armies and fleets scattered far and wide 
and stretched to the utmost to maintain the status quo, sea-power 
passed into the hands of the English and the Dutch. In 1598 
Philip died, mercifully ignorant, probably, that the great days of 
Spain were past. The Treaty of Vervins with France in this same 
year, though the concessions it contained appeared to be mutual, 
marked, with the defeat of the Armada and die assertion of dieir 
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independence by the Netherlands, the beginning of the decline of 
Spain. 

The Netherlands, small in size though thickly populated, 
played a part in the breaking of the power of Spain comparable 
with that played by Spain itself in sapping the power of Napoleon. 
When in 1600, Maurice, son of William the Silent, reduced the 
last of the Spanish strongholds in the Netherlands which he had 
been taking one by one since 1593, the independence of the 
Netherlands was virtually achieved. The nature of the struggle, 
and its signiiicance in relation to Spain and the rest of Europe, 
must now be considered. The activities of England, that other 
Protestant thorn in the side of Catholic Spain, will be considered 
separately in a later chapter. 

Philip had already practised the art of government in the 
Netherlands during the last years of his father*s reign; and be¬ 
tween him and the Netherlanders there was little sympathy. They 
were a varied, intelligent, and turbulent people, and the spirit of 
independence ran high among the townsfolk of ancient and 
famous cities like Ghent and Bruges, the sea-faring folk of 
Friesland and the islands, and the prosperous merchants of the 
north. There was also a substantial and proud noble element, 
with large agricultural estates, especially in Flanders and Hainault. 
The stadholdership—tlie chief office in the Netherlands—^was 
commonly held by a member of one of three noble families. 
Already in 1555, before his father’s abdication, Philip had caused 
some consternation by refusing to appoint either of the two 
popular claimants, William of Orange, or Count Egmont, 
although the latter was a fervent Catholic. He appointed instead 
Cardinal de Granvelle, to put through a policy of increasing the 
number of bishoprics from four to sixteen, and of re-organising 
the administration of the Church. Considerable opposition 
developed, and in 1555 Philip issued an edict banning the works 
of Luther and Calvin, and threatening death to the laity if they 
should dare to read the Scriptures. He also imposed heavy 
taxation, later greatly increased, which was one of the main 
causes of tlie revolt which eventually developed against his 
tyranny. 

A Counter-Reformation policy of a vigorous and cruel kind 
was now pursued for the next ten years in the Netherlands, 
inspired perhaps by the desire to gain compensation for the 
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losses in Germany. By 1565 the persecution had reached such 
dimensions that Egmont went in desperation to Spain to open 
the eyes of Philip, as he thought. He was flatteringly received 
and was proportionately undeceived when the Edict of Segovia 
following hard on die heels of his visit. This refused any con¬ 
cessions and announced the rigid enforcement of all decrees 
against heretics. What this might mean in the long run, since, 
according to William of Orange’s own estimate, 50,000 people 
had suffered already by 1566, the inhabitants of the Netherlands 
hardly dared to contemplate. Trade suffered a great setback 
owing to lack of confldence and the flight of many merchants, 
many workshops closed down, and, if a contemporary account 
may be believed, grass grew in the streets of Antwerp. In such 
circumstances resistance must inevitably develop. It expressed 
itself at first in revolutionary literature, and then in a moderate 
underground movement among the young nobility. It was led 
by William of Orange’s brother, Louis of Nassau, and was called 
the “Unity of the Compromise’’. Its purpose was to oppose 
Spanish tyranny and the Inquisition, but only to resort to arms if 
driven to it. The three outstanding men among the more serious 
nobility, Orange, Egmont, and Horn at first stood aloof from 
this movement, which soon took the name “Sea-beggars” from a 
gibe of its enemies. Their ability to use the sea was tlie strength 
of the movement; whilst Philip’s inability to control the English 
Channel, and the necessity of sending troops overland after he 
had quarrelled with England, was one of liis main weaknesses. 
Rioting in Antwerp frightened Margaret of Parma, Governor 
of the Netherlands, into concessions; but she was quickly re¬ 
placed by the Duke of Alva, cunning, cruel, devoted to Philip, 
and a pitiless persecutor of heretics. His orders were to continue 
and reinforce the earlier policy, imprison all suspected persons, 
suspend the ordinary processes of law, prohibit petitions on pain 
of high treason, and drain the wealth of the Netherlands into 
Spanish channels. A new council, which soon justly received 
the title of the Council of Blood, established a tyranny more 
bloody than any which had gone before. Hundreds were 
immediately sent to the stake on charges of having spoken 
against the King or the Council of Blood itself. Counts Egmont 
and Horn, who had so long scrupulously avoided all revolu¬ 
tionary activity, were arrested at a banquet, tried, and judicially 
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murdered; Orange alone escaped. New and even more vindictive 
financial measures completed the economic ruin of the State, and 
the fantastic lengths to which Philip in his fanatical bigotry 
was prepared to go suggest comparison with the Roman emperor 
who once wished that all his subjects had but one head. He had a 
more proper appreciation of the difficulties of wholesale execu¬ 
tion than Philip. “Early in the year*’, says Motley, the historian 
of the rise of the Dutch republic, “the most sublime sentence of 
death was promulgated which has ever been pronounced since the 
creation of the world. . . . Upon the 16th of February, 1568, 
a sentence of the Holy Office condemned all the inhabitants to 
death as heretics.** A few persons were, in fact, excepted by 
name. The sentence was confirmed a few days later by Philip, 
with instructions that it should be put into immediate operation. 

The result was obvious. The Netherlands had nothing to lose 
and everything to gain from a vigorous and successful opposition. 
The Sea-beggars now made open war on the Spaniards, in co¬ 
operation with the French Huguenot leader, Admiral de CoHgny. 
In May 1572 they took Brille, and a litde later Mons and Hainault. 
In the same year William of Orange was declared Stadholder in 
Holland and several other provinces. He was a man of great 
ability and shrewdness. He had early been convinced tliat Philip 
was determined to destroy the Netherlands, and had tried in vain 
to convince Egmont of this. His own religion was political and 
opportunist—he may perhaps not unfairly be compared with 
Queen Elizabeth in this, as in his statesmanship—but he was an 
ardent patriot, despite his earlier calculated caution. He now 
placed himself at the head of the patriots, and waged bitter war 
with the Spaniards. Alva was replaced by Requesens. In 1574 
the Spanish general Avila inflicted a severe defeat on the insur¬ 
gents, and the Spaniards were only checked by the cutting of the 
dykes. In 1576 a mutiny occurred among the Spanish soldiery, 
mainly owing to the failure to pay them. This was largely due to 
England’s privateering activities and her seizure of Spanish 
bullion. The mutinous soldiery cruelly ravaged the country, 
but were useless for serious operations. William of Orange 
seized the opportunity to organise the Pacification of Ghent, in 
which the quarrels of the provinces were patched up—for there 
had long been many points at issue, especially between Protestant 
North and Catholic South—and the first steps taken towards a 
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United Netherlands. A new governor arrived in the person of Don John 
Don John of Austria, the victor of Lepanto, the great Mediter- 
ranean naval battle against the Turks in i 57 *» half-brother of 
Philip, who was not a little jealous of him. His position was not 
strong, and he wisely temporised until the expected breach in 
Netherlands unity occurred. He had not long to wait. Many 
of the southern nobility were jealous of Orange, and invited 
Mathias of Austria to rule them. Orange ignored the move, and 
strengthened his position by an alliance with Elizabeth of 
England. In 1578 war broke out again, and owing to lack of 
unity and to the brilliant generalship of Alexander of Parma, the 
Netherlands were heavily defeated at Gembloux. When Don 
John of Austria died on ist October 1578 he was succeeded by Alexander 
Alexander of Parma (1578-1584), a very able man and brilliant ° 
general. The Protestant North had by now decided that its 
salvation lay in a union limited to itself, and in January 1579 
Holland, Zeeland, Guelderland, Zutphen, and Friesland joined 
together in the Union of Utrecht, which, for purposes of mutual 
protection, had a common military treasury, army, assembly, and 
foreign policy. 

Events now followed fast. The Netherlands, on the advice of 
Orange, offered the crown to the Duke of Anjou, in order to win 
French support; but in 1583 the Antwerpers, infuriated by their 
arrogance, massacred the French garrison in the so-called French 
Fury. Even now Orange refused to accept the crown of the Murd^^oj^ 
Netherlands, and on loth July 1584 was murdered by a Catiiolic OranK<? 
fanatic. In 1585 the Netherlandcrs in desperation offered the Ix'icesicr in 
crown to Queen Elizabeth, who temporised, as was her wont, 
meanwhile sending Leicester with a quite inadequate force to 
hold the Netherlands. He took with him Sir Philip Sidney, who 
was slain at Zutphen in 1586. 

Maurice, son of William of Orange, now came into prominence, 
and showed himself to be an able and scientific general. His 
position was already greatly strengthened by the defeat of the 
Armada in 1588, after which all Spanish reinforcements had to 
come overland. In *590 he took Breda, and then devoted the 
next two or three years to re-organising, re-equipping, and re¬ 
training the Dutch forces. Then between 1593 1600, with 

great skill, bravery, and determination, he reduced one after the 
other tlie Spanish fortresses in tlie Netherlands, so that, as we saw 
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earlier, the independence of the Netherlands was by 1600 an 
accomplished fact, although it was not formally recognised until 
the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648. 

The Counter-Reformation, then, had failed in the Protestant 
Netherlands. It was to meet with no success in England, or 
north Germany. Italy, France, and Spain, however, were destined 
to remain Catholic; and this fact, since they were particularly 
affected by the Renaissance, should dispose of the commonly 
held idea that the Renaissance was the cause of the Reformation. 
It was, at the most, one of many contributory causes. 



CHAPTER 24 

The Reformation and Wars of Religion in France^ and the Settle¬ 
ment. 

France since the incorporation of Brittany in 1492 was a unified The Refomu- 
national State, with a considerable degree of centralisation, 

The feudal system still existed in part, and some of the great with Germany 
nobles were in the near future to manifest a notable independence 
of spirit; but France was far more a united national State than 
was Germany, with its scores of practically independent States. 

In this fact lies the explanation of most of the differences which 
can be observed in the course and spirit of the Reformation in the 
two countries. The French Church, being a national churcli, 
had ever since the time of Philip Augustus manifested a high 
degree of independence of the Papacy. In Germany, on the 
other hand, the numerous political divisions were conducive to 
papal influence. It was likewise possible for the Reformation to 
succeed in parts of Germany; in France, events proved that, witli 
a centralised monarchy, the Reformation must succeed every¬ 
where or not at all, and, in fact, it never touched more than a 
small percentage of her population. The movement was strongest 
in northern Germany, presumably because of tlie greater distance 
from and lesser contact with Rome, and south-western France, 
presumably because of its remoteness from Paris and the Court; 
and the personalities of Luther and Calvin, who inspired the 
Reformation in Germany and France respectively, had profoundly 
different results in those countries. 

The history of the period in France, especially of the long series 
of wars in the last forty years of the century, is extremely com¬ 
plex. Five fairly distinct periods can, however, be observed. 

Down to 1536 the movement was in its tentative beginnings, and 
largely intellectual. Between 1536 and 1559 a reform party was 
organised. In the period 1559-1572 the emphasis shifted from 
religion to politics, and indeed to civil war, the first of the nine 
civil wars of the period beginning in 1562. After the Massacre of 
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St, Bartholomew in 1572, politics triumph completely. Finally, 
from 1589 onwards, Henry IV is feeling his way to the com¬ 
promise solution symbolised by his acceptance of Catholicism 
in 1594, and embodied in the Edict of Nantes, 1598. The epilogue 
to these five stages took the shape of Richelieu's clash with the 
Huguenots, and Louis XIV's Revocation of the Edict in 1685. 
Richelieu’s suppression of their political privileges was in¬ 
evitable, since an ultra-political religious party must inevitably 
come into conflict with a highly centralised government. Louis 
XIV’s bigoted action, spiritually and economically extremely 
weakening to France, and unjustified by any powerfiil reason of 
security, was an unnecessary and unwise act of religious per¬ 
secution. 

The reformation began in Paris about 1530 and, as in the 
England of the day, it was at first largely literary in character. 
Leftvre translated the New Testament into French, Farel of 
Geneva preached eloquent sermons, and Marot wrote a beautiful 
and poetic French version of the Psalms. Last but not least, the 
enchanting figure of Margaret of Navarre, writer and patron of 
writers, sister of the King, and married to the Huguenot King of 
Navarre, provided a romantic pivot for the movement. During 
the captivity of Francis I in 1525 persecution began in Paris. 
He checked it on his return, but was himself finally turned against 
tlie reform movement by the extremism of some of the reformers 
and his fears for the unity of France. Nevertlieless, John Calvin’s 
great book “Institutes of the Christian Religion” was dedicated, 
when it appeared at Basel in 1536, to Francis. From Basel Calvin 
moved to Geneva, Paris being dangerous for him. He had studied 
there before, but had been driven out on account of his religion. 
At first he was too extreme even for Geneva, and was expelled, 
but was later recalled and given a free hand to re-organise the 
religious life ot the city. His system took the shape of a consistory 
or council of six ministers and twelve annually elected elders. In 
enforcing a rigid moral code with heavy, and sometimes cruel, 
punishments, they had die support of the civil authorities. It is 
to be noted that they followed die example of the Catholic 
Church in imposing the death penalty for heresy. Each com¬ 
munity, though distinct and separate in itself, sent, in the 
mediaeval Cluniac manner, representatives to a district meeting, 
which in its turn sent likewise to the provincial synod, and it to 
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the national synod. This organisation was copied in many 
places, especially in France, Scotland, Holland, Germany, and 
North America. The Calvinist Confession of Faith differed 
substantially from the Lutheran. It recognised only baptism and 
communion among the Sacraments, and differed from other sects 
on the latter. Like Luther, Calvin took the Bible as his measure; 
but, like the Catholic Church, he insisted that salvation could 
only be found with the Church (i.e., the Calvinist Church). 
The effects of this powerful, if to many somewhat gloomy and 
unaesthetic, new faith, and spiritual and moral discipline, can be 
seen today in many parts of the world, from Edinburgh to New 
England, and from Germany to Geneva. 

Serious persecution of heretics in France commenced in 1536. 
The ancient heresy of the Waldenses was first attacked, and by 
1545 thousands had been slain. In 154^ fourteen of the new 
reformers suffered torture and burning after trial by the Parlement 
de Paris. Francis, who had on the whole been a restraining 
influence, died in 1547. His successor, Henry II, was entirely 
under Catholic influence, especially that of the Guise family, 
and persecution greatly increased. The reform movement 
grew steadily despite this, and few elements in France remained 
untouched by it; even the Parlement of Paris was not immune. 

With the short reign of Francis II, i 559 “i 5 < 5 o, began an 
intensification of the political aspects of the movement; and more 
converts began to be made among those, especially the nobility, 
who had been at the war with Spain, now concluded by the 
Peace of Cateau-Cambresis of 1559- 1 * ^^en estimated that 
whereas probably no more than one-thirtieth of the total popula¬ 
tion of France was ever Huguenot, almost a half of the nobility 
was at one time affected. It was mostly the lesser nobility wliich 
was influenced, with many of tlie gentry and of the commercial 
and artisan classes. The peasantry was nowhere seriously 
concerned, except in the south-west, which area was the centre of 
the movement. Paris and the north and east were practically 
untouched. The demands of the reformers were no longer purely 
religious, and included the summoning of the long-lapsed 
States-General, and the reduction of taxation. 

The great noble families played a predominant part in the 
struggle to control French politics and the Crown, tlie more so 
since Henry IPs three sons who held the crown of France in 
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succession—Francis II (1559-1560), Charles IX (1560-1574), 
and Henry III (1574-1589)—were very subject to influence, 
especially the first two. Charles IX was only ten years old when 
he succeeded, and was always entirely subject to his mother, 
Catherine de* Medici. The noble families most concerned in the 
struggle for power were the houses of Guise, Bourbon, and 
ChStillon. The Guises, imcles of Francis iFs wife, Mary, Queen 
of Scots, were fanatically Catholic, and powerful through the 
support of the industrial classes of northern and eastern France. 
There were three Guise brothers: the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
Francis, Duke of Guise, and the Cardinal of Guise. Their sister 
Mary was Regent of Scotland. The head of the Bourbon family 
was Anthony, King of Navarre, a somewhat unreliable Calvinist. 
His brother Louis, Prince of Cond6, was married to Coligny’s 
niece, Eleanor, and was converted by her. Charles, Cardinal de 
Bourbon, was a Catholic. Gaspard de Coligny, Admiral of 
France, was the head of the Chatillon family. He, too, was 
persuaded into Calvinism by his wife. He was a good soldier 
and statesman and of noble character. There was a fourth 
family of considerable importance, that of Montmorency, headed 
by the Constable of France, who formed a moderate or Middle 
Catholic Party. Catherine, the Queen-mother, hoped to rule 
and steer a middle course between extreme Catholics and 
Huguenots by using this party. The States-General was at last 
summoned, and concessions were offered to the Huguenots; 
but the extremists, led by the Guises, who won over the Constable 
and Navarre, brought about the First Civil War by a massacre of 
Huguenots at Vassy in 1562. 

The details of these civil wars are unprofitable, and need be 
only very briefly summarised. The First Civil War lasted from 
1562 to 1563, and was concluded by the Pacification of Amboise. 
Navarre had been killed, with others of the nobility on both 
sides, and party strife embittered. Catherine de* Medici saw in 
Coligny her chief rival for power, and allied herself with the 
Guises. The Second Civil War began in 1567 with a Huguenot 
attempt to seize the King, owing to suspicion of Catherine’s 
plans. It was ended by a truce (the Peace of Longjumeau, 1568), 
which restored the status quo. The Third Civil War (1568- 
1570) came very near to destroying the Huguenots. It began with 
a Catholic attempt to seize Conde and Coligny, who fled to La 
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Rochelle. In I5<59 a royal army slew Conde and many of the 
Huguenot nobility in the Battle of Jarnac. Coligny took over 
the leadership, and met with fresh disasters; but owing to the 
stubborn resistance of the towns, he was able to conclude the 
favourable Peace of St. Germain. By this treaty the Huguenots 
received certain places in each province where they might 
worship, La Rochelle and three other cities were granted as 
places of refuge for them, and Huguenot judges were allowed to 
try Huguenot cases. 

On 24th August 1572 occurred the terrible Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. The Queen-mother, fearing the extension ol 
Coligny’s influence with the young King, used the occasion of 
the wedding of Henry of Navarre to Princess Margaret at Paris 
to organise a massacre of the unusually large number of Hugue¬ 
nots in the city. Coligny and some 2,000 others were slain in 
Paris, and many thousands more in the provinces. Henry of 
Navarre was spared on condition of becoming a Catliolic. The 
massacre led to the Fourth Civil War, the main incident of which 
was the successful defence of La Rochelle against an army under 
the Duke of Anjou, who broke off the siege on the news of his 
election to the throne of Poland. By the Treaty of La Rochelle, 
the Huguenots received liberty of conscience, and of worship in 
La Rochelle and three otlier cities. The Fifth Civil War (1574- 
1576) began with a general Huguenot rising. During its course 
Charles IX died, and was succeeded by his brother, Henry III 
(1574-1589), Duke of Anjou and King of Poland, which realm 
he had hastily abandoned. This war was concluded by the 
Peace of Chastenoy in 1576, the terms of which were the most 
favourable yet for the Huguenots. Huguenot worship was now 
legal throughout France, except near Paris, their cities of refuge 
were increased to eight, and there were Huguenot judges in every 
Parlement. 

The extreme Catholics saw in these terms a grave threat, 
formed themselves into a Catholic League, and allied themselves 
with Spain. It soon became clear that the Guises were now 
preparing to challenge tlie Bourbons for the throne if and when 
it should become vacant, as seemed probable, through the 
extinction of the house of Valois. To forestall the Guises, the 
King put himself at the head of the League, and issued an edict 
prohibiting Huguenot worship throughout France. The Sixth 
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Civil War followed in 1577, and brought few Huguenot suc¬ 
cesses, but a peace by which they lost little. The Seventh Civil 
War (1580), which was due to a quarrel between Henry III and 
Henry of Navarre about Margaret's dowry, brought a consider¬ 
able slaughter of Catholics, but no changes. Five years of com¬ 
parative peace followed. The main development was that Henry 
of Navarre became the heir to the French throne with the death of 
Monsieur (the younger brother of the King) in 1584, and was 
regarded by many as Orange’s successor and as the hope of 
Protestantism in western Europe. In the face of this, from the 
Catholic point of view, threatening situation, the League plotted 
with Philip II to crush the Protestants both in France and the 
Netherlands, and crown Cardinal Bourbon on the death of 
Henry III. They seized a number of fortresses and took over 
the government of Paris, and compelled the King to repeal all 
concessions to the Huguenots. This naturally led to the Eighth 
Civil War (1585-1589), often called the War of the Three 
Henries (the King and the Duke of Guise against Henry of 
Navarre). Henry of Navarre won an impressive victory at 
Courtras, but the Guises still held Paris, and Henry III was 
powerless. He left Paris, and caused Guise and his brother, the 
Cardinal, to be murdered at Blois, where he had summoned a 
meeting of the States-General. He then joined forces with 
Henry of Navarre, but was murdered himself in July 1589 by a 
fanatical friar. Navarre was now generally recognised as Henry 
IV, except by the Leaguers, who declared the Cardinal de Bour¬ 
bon to be King as Charles X. Henry refused at this stage to 
embrace Catholicism, but consented to receive instruction. The 
Ninth and last of tlie civil wars began in 1590, and dragged on 
until 1598. Henry routed the League at Ivry in March 1590, 
and laid siege to Paris, which, after terrible privations, was 
relieved by Parma from die Netherlands. In 1593 Henry took 
the decisive step of becoming a Catholic. The League broke up 
under the effect of this and of bribery, but Henry had to make 
war on Spain to recover Burgundy and Brittany, which were 
striving for independence, widi Spanish support. The war was 
fought mainly in Picardy, and the Peace of Vervins, which 
Philip II’s fatal illness made desirable from die Spanish point of 
view, was concerned mainly with the restitution of the Picard 
towns which the Spaniards had taken. 
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The religious wars in France were finally closed by the Edict 
of Nantes, issued in 1598, by which liberty of conscience and 
private worship were allowed to Calvinists throughout France. 
Two hundred towns and 3,000 castles, and two cities in each 
district, were licensed for public Protestant worship. The towns 
were garrisoned by the Crown, and guaranteed to the Huguenots 
for eight years. The Edict also contained provision for Protestant 
education, the publication of Protestant books, the maintenance 
of their full civil rights and their right to hold any public offices, 
Huguenot judges in the local parlements, and the right to hold 
synods and provincial political assemblies in the provinces with 
royal permission. On the other hand, Huguenot worship was 
absolutely prohibited at the Court, and in Paris and within 
twenty miles thereof, and in all cities which were seats of bishops. 
There was, then, not complete freedom of worship even for 
Huguenots, let alone absolute toleration; but the Edict marked a 
great step forward, and saved France from a recurrence of the 
religious and civil war on the scale that Germany suffered 
between 1618 and 1648. Another weakness of the settlement was 
that it gave too much political liberty to what should have been a 
purely religious movement. The Huguenot minority was unwise 
enough to abuse this political privilege, and Richelieu thirty years 
later found it necessary to administer a sharp lesson, and to 
abolish it. 
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CHAPTER 25 

The Thirty Years IVar, the Peace of Westphalia (z6V^)> the 

Peace of the Pyrenees 

The Peace of Augsburg, 1555, marked the recognition by the 
princes of Germany that a continuation of the religious struggle 
at that time must lead to total exhaustion, and that some form of 
compromise was inevitable. The compromise finally accepted 
gave Germany over sixty years of relatively stable equilibrium. 
There were, however, in this period certain changes in progress 
which eventually upset the equilibrium, and culminated in the 
dreadful strife of the Thirty Years’ War. The first significant 
development was a great increase in the powers of the princes 
as compared with the growing weakness of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment after the death of Charles V. The acceptance of the principle 
that a prince had the power of deciding the religion of his State, 
and the seizure by the princes of Church lands, had greatly in¬ 
creased their power, whilst in the Empire Charles V’s successors 
had neither the prestige, resources, nor ability of Charles himself. 
The second change was in the fortunes and outlook of Protestant¬ 
ism and Catholicism. The Protestants* lack of organisation 
and of provision for suitable pastors, their inability to agree on the 
tenets of their faith, the mutual aversion between Lutheranism and 
Calvinism, and the quarrels between, and disloyalty of some of, 
the Protestant princes were great sources of weakness. The 
Electors Palatine changed from Lutheranism to Calvinism as 
expediency demanded, and were cordially hated on that account 
by the staunchly Lutheran Electors of Saxony. The Catholic 
cause, on the other hand, experienced a notable revival in the 
period. The Dutch provinces had been lost, but the Spanish 
Netherlands were saved. Poland had decisively rejected Pro¬ 
testantism, whilst in France, though the Huguenots were 
tolerated, Catholicism was the State religion. Spain and Italy 
were as firmly Catholic as ever, and even in Germany the tide 
seemed to have turned. The Society of Jesuits, founded in 1534 
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with the cordial approval of Paul III, and inspired by the leader¬ 
ship of Ignatius Loyola and of men like Francis Xavier, was 
successfully conducting an ardent Catholic and papal campaign 
in many countries, and was particularly active in Bavaria. Austria 
itself, the centre of Hapsburg power, never wavered, and even in 
the attached provinces of Bohemia and Moravia serious trouble 
was avoided during the long reign of Rudolph II (1576-1612). 

When, towards the end of the century, he became mentally 
unbalanced to the point of insanity, he was succeeded in Austria 
and Hungary by his brother Matthias, whose main preoccupation 
was the Turkish menace. In Bohemia, Rudolph favoured tolera¬ 
tion for the numerous Protestants; but in Styria, Carinthia, and 
Carniola, Ferdinand, Rudolph’s fanatically Catholic cousin, 
imposed a rigid Catholicism. The situation became dangerous 
when Rudolph was succeeded by the old and childless Matthias, 
who was determined that Ferdinand of Styria, who had an heir, 
should succeed him. This was easily arranged in the hereditary 
Austrian lands, and the succession was eventually promised in 
the elective kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary. This roused 
angry apprehensions among the Bohemian Protestants, who were 
fully informed of Ferdinand’s ultra-zealous Catholicism. The 
issues then in Bohemia were threefold : first, the old Catholic- 
Protestant struggle; secondly, the Czech-German racial enmity; 
and thirdly the dynastic succession question. The situation here 
was therefore more complex and more threatening than elsewliere 
in Germany, though lacking the additional complication which 
was to be found in some parts of Germany: the cleavage between 
Lutherans and Calvinists. 

It is not surprising, then, that it was in Bohemia that the con- Protestant 
flagration started. The spark was the so-called “defenestration of 
Prague”, which occurred on 23rd May 1618. The Protestant 
nobles, led by Count Henry of Thurn, hating both the religious 
intolerance of Ferdinand and the dominant German minority, 
had protested in vain to Matthias about the recognition of 
Ferdinand’s claims. Receiving no satisfaction, they appeared in 
arms at a council meeting in the castle at Prague. The castle 
stands high above the river Moldau, and, after angry words, the 
Protestant deputation hurled the three most obnoxious members of 
the council out of the window down into the moat of the castle, and 
established a new government. Among their first measures was 
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one banishing all Jesuits from Bohemia. So began a struggle which 
was to last thirty years, embroil most of the States of Europe, and 
desolate Germany, with results incalculably harmful for her future. 

The Bohemian revolution seemed at first to be unopposed. 
Matthias had few troops and less money, and received none of the 
help he might have expected. His only hope was the energy of 
Ferdinand. The Bohemians, on the other hand, did not press 
their early advantages, and likewise received little help, except a 
small force sent by Frederick, Elector Palatine, an ardent 
Calvinist, husband of James I of England’s daughter Elizabeth. 
On the death of Matthias, however, and the succession of 
Ferdinand, Silesia, Moravia, and Lusatia joined the Bohemians, 
and there was a revolt even in Vienna. The Bohemians under 
Thurn now roused themselves to attack Vienna, but were forced 
back, and on 8th November 1620, heavily defeated at White Hill, 
where Wallenstein made his mark. Soon after this success, 
Ferdinand was elected emperor, but the Bohemian crown was 
offered to Frederick, Elector Palatine. Receiving no help, since 
the Lutherans were only lukewarm in support of a Calvinist, 
and since his father-in-law, James, was uni>le or unwilling to 
commit himself, Frederick was driven out after only a few 
months, earning for himself the mocking title of the “Winter 
King”. Late in November 1620 his devoted wife Elizabeth 
wrote dejectedly from Breslau, whither they had fled, to beseech 
her father’s help, if only to maintain themselves in the Palatine 
against the assault which sheforesawmustcome. Saxony, the most 
powerful of the Lutheran States, and the rest of the Lutherans, 
remained neutral, whilst the Catholic Powers rallied to the side of 
Ferdinand. Spain and the Pope sent, the one troops, the other 
money, and, above all, Maximilian of Bavaria wholeheartedly 
supported Ferdinand. Maximilian, a tough and shrewd politician, 
was in fact the backbone of the Catholic cause at this time. 
Playing in South Germany the part which the Great Elector 
was to play for Brandenburg-Prussia in the north later in the 
century, Maximilian used the occasion to further his territorial 
and dynastic ambitions. In the event, he won for himself an 
electoral hat and enlarged territories, as well as the strengthening 
of Catholicism in Bavaria. Such were the rewards for the able 
use of the treasure he had amassed by careful management, and 
the army which he had laboriously built up. 
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An even more remarkable figure on the Catholic side was Waiienstdn 
Wallenstein. Coming as he did of a noble Bohemian family, and 
having enjoyed what must have been an almost unique education, 
partly at the hands of Jesuits and partly of Moravian brethren, 
he was further endowed with a ruthless ambition which rapidly 
brought him fame and power. He established his military 
reputation at White Hill, and was soon regarded as the most 
promising soldier on the imperialist side. His aims were: first, 
his own advancement, and second, to support the Emperor as the 
sole hope of Germany. He eventually gathered an army of 50,000 
men, mercenaries of a variety of races, and maintained them by a 
systematic policy of living off the land, and by forced requisitions 
from the princes. By 1630 he had suppressed all enemies of the 
Emperor in Germany, but by his insolent use of the powers 
bestowed on him by the Emperor, had alienated all the princes. 

They joined in 1630, at the Diet of Regensburg, in demanding 
his dismissal, declaring that he had raised an unnecessarily large 
army, was exacting unheard-of and unauthorised contributions, 
had made private war, and was, with his officers and even his 
men, living in a style of insolent ostentation, whilst the princes 
and their provinces were being reduced to abject poverty. 
Wallenstein had also won for himself much hostility as an upstart, 
by compelling the Emperor to invest him witli the Duchy of 
Mecklenburg. The protests were so united and vehement that the 
Emperor was forced to dismiss Wallenstein, at the very moment 
when Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden was preparing to intervene in 
Germany. 

At this point it is necessary to attempt a brief sketch of the Sweden in the 
history of Sweden in the century or so previous to Gustavus 
Adolphus, in order to show how the intervention in Germany 
was the natural culmination of Gustavus’ policy. Sweden at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century had seemed to have little 
future, being not only lacking in material wealth and population, 
but having inadequate communications and a hard winter climate, 
which meant that her waterways were ice-bound for long periods. 

Most important of all, Denmark held both sides of the straits 
leading from the Baltic to the North Sea, so that Sweden had no 
free access to the ocean. Sweden owed her salvation in these 
difficult circumstances to the house of Vasa, which produced a The Houxr 
remarkable line of rulers, from Gustavus Vasa (1523-1560) 
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Charles XII (1697-1718). Gustavus Vasa supported the Re¬ 
formation in Sweden, and bequeathed to his successors the three¬ 
fold policy of opposing Denmark, the political pretensions of the 
nobility, and Catholic attempts to restore the old system. These 
attempts were finally checked in 1604, when Sigismund, King of 
Poland from 1587, by virtue of being the son of Catherine of Jagel- 
lon, and King of Sweden from 1592, was expelled after a vain 
attempt to restore his Catholic mother’s religion to Sweden. 
He was succeeded by Charles IX, his uncle, who, like Elizabeth 
in England, was strongly supported by those of the nobility who 
had received Church lands. Internally Sweden now made rapid 
progress. Her mineral and timber resources were exploited, and 
led to extensive trading with England and Holland. It was there¬ 
fore all the more galling to Sweden that Denmark should control 
access to and from the Baltic; whilst within the Baltic itself it 
was essential for Sweden to become the predominant Power. To 
achieve this effectively, it was deemed necessary that Sweden 
should win territory on the German side of the Baltic. These 
considerations, then, were fundamental in the policy of Gustavus 
Adolphus, and made his reign one of almost continuous warfare. 
Between 1611 and 1613 he eliminated Denmark, and between 1614 
and 1617 Russia, from the struggle for Baltic supremacy. In 
three wars between 1617 and 1629 he subdued Poland, and made 
Sweden a great military Power. The way was now clear for that 
intervention in Germany which previously he had refused to 
consider except on terms unacceptable to England and Holland,. 
who had invited him, but which he knew to be at that time essen¬ 
tial for so great an enterprise. Conditions were now more 
favourable, and Gustavus believed that the mighty Catholic 
fortress of Central Europe might now be profitably and success¬ 
fully assailed. Brandenburg and Saxony, the chief Protestant 
Powers in North Germany, were at first reluctant to throw in their 
lot with Gustavus, but their reluctance was overcome by their 
anger at the dreadful sack of Magdeburg, where the imperial 
troops under Pappenheim and Tilly behaved with unexampled 
licence and brutality. Gustavus Adolphus now struck at the 
imperial army under Tilly in Saxony, and gained a great victory at 
Breitenfeld. He then, with the Saxons, took Prague, and marched 
through the heart of Germany to take up winter quarters on the 
Rhine. The Edict of Restitution, by which in 1629 the victorious 
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Catholic Imperialists had sought to impose their will on Pro¬ 
testant Germany and recover the lost territories of the Church, 
was now a dead letter, and in the following year (1632) Gustavus 
Adolphus made a victorious march through Bavaria, taking 
Nuremberg, Augsburg, and Munich en route, and crushing 
Tilly’s imperialist forces. Vienna itself seemed threatened, and 
the recall of Wallenstein was imperative. He came back, on his 
own terms, blockaded Gustavus in his camp at Nuremberg, and 
though defeated in the hard-fought Battle of Liitzen in Novem- Lutzcn, 163a, 
her, had the satisfaction of knowing that the Swedish King himself 
was killed. The battle was a victory for the Swedes because of the Adolphus 
action of Gustavus’ brilliant second-in-command, Bernhard of 
Saxe-Weimar, who successfully took command of the Protestant 
army after Gustavus was killed. Two years of war now followed, 
with Wallenstein as the dominant figure; but Bernhard of Saxe- 
Weimar, with his Swedish allies, and the backing of Oxenst- 
jerna, the Swedish Foreign Minister, who had continued Gus¬ 
tavus’ policy of alliance with France, successfully held his own in 
the field. Wallenstein now turned to diplomacy to achieve his 
ends, and entered into intrigues with Swedes, Saxons, and French 
alike. Exactly what his intentions were has been much disputed. 

Many attributed to him, then and later, the desire to make himself 
emperor. More feasible was the alleged plan to exchange his 
Duchy of Mecklenburg for the Palatinate or, more probably, 

Bohemia. To the Swedes he was prepared to offer compensation 
in Germany. Opposition was now growing on all sides to his 
schemes. None trusted him, the French would not tolerate him 
in the Palatinate, the ardent Catholics refused to abandon the Edict 
of Restitution, and even his own soldiers of fortune began to 
believe he would desert them to further his own ends. In Assassination 
February 1634 Wallenstein came to Eger in Bohemia for a con- 
ference, and there, not at the direct instigation of the Emperor, 
but perhaps to his considerable relief, he was assassinated. 

In the same year the Swedes were heavily defeated at Ndrdlingen, 
and their allies, the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, made 
peace with the Emperor at Prague, May 1635. 

The war was by no means over yet. The German Calvinists 
and Swedes fought on, led by Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, with 
French support. Bernhard was a Protestant soldier of the Crom¬ 
well stamp, and enjoyed a justifiably better reputation than the 
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other war leaders of the day; but he, too, had hopes of a princi¬ 
pality. He fancied Alsace as his portion, and planned to take 
Breisach as the first step. On his death in July 1639 the French 
stepped in and occupied Alsace, so commencing the policy which 
in the hands of Richelieu, Mazarin, and Louis XIV was to give 
France mastery of the west bank of the Rhine. 

The interest now shifts to the policy of France, and Richelieu 
becomes the dominant figure. Only France could keep the 
war going in support of the Protestants; and French interests 
became paramount. The character of the war was now completely 
changed. It took the shape of a war between France and the 
Hapsburgs of Austria and Spain on the one hand, with Alsace and 
Lorraine as the prize, and on the other between Sweden and the 
Imperialists, for adequate compensation. In May 1635, therefore, 
France declared war on Spain. The main incidents in the war 
were Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar*s occupation of the Upper 
Rhineland, the fruits of which on his death fell to France. The 
fortress of Breisach, which Richelieu had long coveted as a main 
objective in his eastern frontier plans, was now occupied by 
French troops. He then turned against Spain, which was already 
in decline, and whose fleet had been well beaten in the Downs by 
the Dutch in 1639. Spain had other difficulties, such as rebellions 
in Portugal and Catalonia, which Richelieu took good care 
to foster. In 1640, therefore, France was able to occupy Rous¬ 
sillon, on the Pyrenees frontier, without much opposition, and to 
capture Piedmont, Before his death in 1642 Richelieu was able to 
see with satisfaction French armies firmly in control on the Upper 
Rhine and in Piedmont, French governors in Alsace and Lorraine, 
Roussillon and Cerdagne virtually occupied, and Savoy largely 
controlled by France. His successor as chief minister of France, 
Mazarin, continued his policy, and the French generals continued 
to win major successes. In 1643 Conde drove the Spanish from 
the Netherlands. In 1644-1645 Conde, Turenne, and the Swede 
Wrangel outmanoeuvred and out-fought the imperialist generals 
Mercy and Wertli, and the French conquered and ravaged the 
Upper Rhineland. 

Peace moves had long been in progress, but there were 
numerous last-minute difficulties, and the French, the least 
exhausted and most aggressive and ambitious of the combatants 
in the final stages of the war, were not at all anxious to make 
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peace. Nor were the Pope and the ardent Catholics, who still 
hoped to win the day. Finally, the various parties came, if not 
exactly together, at any rate as near as religious scruples would 
permit. The Catholics met at Munster, and the Protestants at 
Osnabriick, and after many-sided and complicated negotiations 
and intrigues on a European scale, which set the pattern of 
diplomacy until recent times, agreement was finally reached, 
and embodied in the Peace of Westphalia, being the treaties of 
Munster and Osnabriick considered as one. The treaties con- ^ 
tained a vast amount of uninteresting ecclesiastical and territorial 
detail; but the main clauses, which have proved to be the starting 
point of most modem European political developments, can be 
summarised quite briefly. Since the main issue of the war was at 
first religious, the religious settlement should perhaps come first. 

The two essential clauses were that the religious rights and 
privileges of the Lutherans in Germany should be confirmed, and 
extended to Calvinists. The future of Protestantism was thus 
secured in Germany, This was the most positive and permanent, 
and from the Protestant point of view the most valuable, part of 
the settlement. The question of the ecclesiastical lands was settled 
by the acceptance of ist January 1624 as the decisive day. 

Next must be considered the territorial settlement. The 
Elector of Bavaria, who next to Austria had borne on the Catholic 
side the brunt of the struggle, was rewarded by the grant of 
hereditary electoral rights, whilst the Upper Palatinate passed to 
a collateral branch of the Wittelsbach family. Cliarles Lewis, 
elder son of the Elector Palatine, received compensation in the 
shape of the Lower Palatinate, and also achieved the electoral 
dignity. Sweden achieved that for which, besides religious free¬ 
dom for Germany, she had entered the war—a substantial footing 
in North Germany. She received western Pomerania, the mouth 
of the Oder, with various cities, including Stettin and Wismar, 
snd the secularised bishoprics of Bremen and Verden. These 
gains carried with them the right of representation in tlie German 
Diet. The loss of western Pomerania was a severe blow ^ to 
Brandenburg; but in exchange she received compensation which 
set her well on the road to that predominance in North Germany 
which became in the nineteenth century the prelude to empire. 

She received now the secularised bishoprics of Halberstadt, 
Kamin, and Minden, together with the greater part of the province 
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of Magdeburg as a duchy, and control over Cleves, Mark, and 
Ravensburg. Her possession of eastern Pomerania was also con¬ 
firmed. Saxony, which had borne the brunt of the North German 
struggle, received Lusatia, and part of Magdeburg. France, the 
architect of the whole European diplomatic situation in the later 
stages of the war, received generous payment, and would have 
been prepared to go on fighting had she not received it. She 
got Austrian Alsace, and the much-prized fortress of Breisach on 
the east bank of the Rhine. Strasbourg, on the opposite bank, 
was left to the Empire, but France had the right to garrison Philips- 
burg and some smaller towns in Alsace. In addition, Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun in Lorraine were confirmed to her in full sovereignty, 
whilst on the other side of the Alps she received in Pinerolo a 
springboard into Italy. Taking all together, the foundation for 
Louis XIV’s later aggressions, including his friendship with 
North Germany, may be said to have been well and truly laid at 
Westphalia. When we add that the independence of the Swiss 
and the Dutch was acknowledged and confirmed by all States, 
it is clear that the importance of Westphalia as a definitive treaty, 
despite the short duration of some of its clauses, cannot be over¬ 
estimated. It set the fashion in European conferences, and 
achieved a greater degree of stability than most later conferences, 
Vienna (1815) and, much more so, Paris (1919) not excepted. 
The least permanent among the main features of the treaties was 
the territorial aggrandisement of Sweden, which within sixty 
years was proved to be only transitory. The advances made by 
France, Brandenburg, and Bavaria, on the other hand, proved 
to be permanent, as did the growth in the power of the German 
princes, the diminution of the political power of the Pope, and 
the narrowing of imperial policy to concentrate on Hapsburg and 
Austrian interests. 

Spain was not a party to the Treaty of Westphalia. Her quarrel 
was with France, and despite a lull caused by the outbreak of the 
civil strife called the Fronde in France, the war dragged on until 
1659. Spain was in a sorry plight. Portugal had re-asserted her 
independence, Catalonia had revolted, France held Flanders, 
Dunkirk, Roussillon, and Cerdagne, Naples was in revolt under 
Masaniello, and French fleets controlled the Mediterranean. 
Eventually, in 1659, Spain was forced to sign the Peace of the 
i^c^jrenecs, despite the humiliating nature, to a proud people, of 
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some of its clauses. France kept not only Roussillon and Cer- 
dagne, but Artois and certain Netherlands frontier towns. She 
restored Lorraine, but only on condition of receiving free passage 
for her troops and the destruction of the strategic fortress of 
Nancy. Finally, and a fact of European significance in the future, 
Louis of France married Maria Theresa, daughter of Philip IV of 
Spain. He was to have received a dowry of 500,000 crowns; 
and the non-payment of this enabled him later to repudiate his 
renunciation of all claims to the Spanish throne, which was 
another clause in the treaty. 

Bad though the position of Spain was, it hardly compared with 
that of some parts of Germany. In many areas, such as the Main 
valley and Magdeburg, which had felt the brunt of long and 
devastating campaigns, the population was reduced by more than 
half, and whole districts remained uncultivated for years. Seven¬ 
teenth-century statistics are hardly more reliable than those of the 
Middle Ages, but, allowing for all exaggeration, it is clear that 
Germany had suffered wounds which would not be fully healed 
for two or three generations. 
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CHAPTER 26 

Britain under the Tudors {1485^1603), the first two Stuarts {1603- 
1649), and the Commonwealth {1649-1660). 

The last four and a half centuries have been so momentous, 
not merely in the history of Britain, but in the impact of Britain s 
economic and political development and of her overseas expansion 
on the world as a whole, that, although it might seem at first 
sight disproportionate, two chapters and a half are devoted to 
this topic, in addition to the separate treatment of colonial and 

imperial questions. 1 t 1 • 

The year 1485 marks the end of the mediaeval and the begin¬ 
ning of the modem period in British history, or at least in the 
history of England and Wales; in the Highlands of Scotland, and 
in much of Ireland, the ancient traditions and mode of life 
lingered much longer. We have seen how, owing to lack of firm 
government, the Lancastrian experiment had failed, and England 
had been wracked by thirty years of spasmodic civil war between 
Yorkists and Lancastrians. The victory of Henry Tudor in 
1485, and his marriage with Elizabeth of York, brought an end to 
the internecine strife of the Wars of the Roses, and gave England 
that opportunity for a fresh start which she so badly needed. 
Henry VII (1485-1509) proved to be a strong and firm ruler, 
whose chief significance is that he paved the way for his remark¬ 
able son. The chief features of Henry VII’s reign were the 
suppression of noble pretensions by the action of a special court, 
the Star Chamber, which later became a main instrument of 
despotic rule, the building up of a strong reserve fund, the 
cmshing of armed rebellions which broke out in support of 
pretenders to the throne (Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck), a 
Scottish alliance symbolised in the marriage of his daughter 
Margaret with James IV, which was to lead in 1603 to the union 
of the crowns of England and Scotland, and the subjection of 
Ireland and its parliament to English law and control by the so- 
called Poyning’s Law of 1494. 
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Henry VIIl (1509-1547) succeeded to a strong position. As Mcnr>’ vm. 
representative of both York and Lancaster, and with a treasure of 
several millions amassed by his father, who had a genius for 
polite blackmail in the shape of cash for the recognition of foreign 
claims which he could not in any case successfully dispute (for 
example, that of France to Brittany, accepted by Henry for a large 
payment in the Treaty of Etaples, 1492), he could afford to em¬ 
bark on both foreign and domestic adventures. Henry was 
ambitious and fond of change, as his six marriages and foreign 
policy show. In 1513 we find him, having resurrected the old claim 
to the French throne, campaigning with the Emperor Maximilian 
in France, and winning the Battle of the Spurs. A more important 
victory, gained in Henry’s absence, was that of Flodden in 
Scotland, in which James IV met his deatli, togetiier with the 
flower of Scottish chivalry, and the military power of Scotland 
was broken. Until 1529 Henry was under the influence of 
Cardinal Wolsey (1475?-i53o), who conducted an elaborate 
system of political intrigue with the idea of holding the balance of 
power between Charles, Emperor as Charles V after I 5 i 9 > 

Francis I of France, who revived the military glories of France 
by the victory of Marignano over the Swiss (1515). Wolsey s 
policy was basically rather absurd, since England was, in fact, 
not sufficiently powerful militarily to be able seriously to influence 
events abroad. After Francis I's resounding defeat at Pavia in 
1525 at the hands of the imperialists, English policy became 
largely anti-imperial, an attitude which was in part dictated by 
Charles’ failure to fulfil his promise to obtain the papal dignity 
for Wolsey. 

In 1529 interest shifted from foreign to domestic matters, and 
to a large extent remained there for the next twenty years. 1 lenry 
had no sympathy with the doctrines of Luther, and had, in fact, 
received from the Pope the title of Defender of the Faith for a 
pamphlet refuting Luther and reaffirming Catholic doctrine, to 
which Henry remained attached to the end of his life; but in 1529 Hie Divorce 
his anger at the Pope’s failure, after long delays, to sanction liis 
divorce from Catherine of Aragon, who had borne him no son, 
and whom he wished to replace by Anne Boleyn, caused him to 
quarrel with the Pope and dismiss Wolsey. Wolsey, likewise, Cardinji 
had no sympathy with Lutheran doctrines, nor with reform of '' 
any kind. A man risen from humble beginnings, personal 
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ambition was the keynote of his career; and as Cardinal, Chan¬ 
cellor, Archbishop of York, and Papal Legate, with a commission 
from the Pope to reform the English Church from within, he 
missed the finest and final opportunity of reforming abuses in the 
English Church within the framework of Catholic doctrine and 
adherence to the Church of Rome. Wolsey was himself the 
very type and pattern of ecclesiastical abuse, being a notable 
pluralist enjoying the revenues of bishoprics and abbeys as well 
as the offices already mentioned. His only achievements were the 
dissolution of a few small and uneconomic monasteries, part of 
whose revenues he took for himself, part for the establishment of 
a new college, Christ Church, at Oxford, and his prohibition 
of burnings ordered under Henry VIPs statute, “De heretico 
comburendo”. His own position being so vulnerable, there was 
little hope that his pious injunctions to bishops and others that 
they should mend their ways would meet with much response. 

Wolsey’s position was vulnerable not merely in the sense that 
he was open to criticism on account of these abuses, but because, 
for all his seeming power, he was dependent, as he full well knew, 
on the whim of the King. Wolsey had served the King’s purpose 
so far, but the King had now no further use for him, since he had 
failed in the divorce matter. Wolsey had warned the Pope that 
failure to humour the King in this matter would ruin both himself 
and the position of the Papacy and the Catholic Church in 
England; but Clement VII was at the mercy of the Emperor, and 
feared to anger him, since Catherine was his niece. The opposi¬ 
tion that had long been building up against Wolsey among the 
nobility, who hated him as an arrogant upstart, the bishops, 
whom he thwarted, the general public, especially the London 
middle-classes, on account of his futile, expensive, and trade¬ 
damaging foreign policy, and some finer spirits like Sir Thomas 
More, who detested his ostentation and ill-gotten wealth, was 
now allowed by the King to have its way. In 1529 he was dis¬ 
missed from his post of Chancellor, and died in disgrace in 1530. 

Sir Thomas More succeeded Wolsey as Chancellor, but events 
were now moving too fast and along paths too murky to be 
controlled by a man of More’s character, integrity, and Catholic 
loyalties. Acting on the suggestion of Cranmer, a scholarly 
cleric, chaplain to the Boleyn family, Henry caused the divorce 
issue to be referred to the universities of England and the Con- 
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tinent, and, on receiving some favourable replies, broke with 
Rome, and had his marriage to Catherine declared dissolved. 

More resigned, and the Pope declared Henry excommunicated, 
and the divorce of Catherine null and void. The first steps had The English 
already been taken towards severance of relations with the Papacy 
by the cessation of the tribute customarily paid by the English 
Church and individuals to Rome (Annates Act and Dispensations 
Act, both of 1534), and by the prohibition of appeals to Rome. 

The final decisive step was the Act of Supremacy (1534), which 
gave the King power over the English Church. More’s refusal 
to take the oath to the King as head of the Church brought him 
to the scaffold, and the complete ruthlessness of the King’s 
ambition became evident to all. 

The next stage in the ecclesiastical revolution in England was TheDissolu- 
the suppression of the monasteries under the auspices of Henry’s Mo"n«tcrics 
new minister, Thomas Cromwell. Like Wolsey, Cromwell was 
also of humble birth, and his appointment was another step in the 
replacement of clerics, among whom in the Middle Ages kings 
had found most of their administrative personnel, by laymen. 

After a varied career as soldier, merchant, money-lender, and 
solicitor, he entered Parliament in 1523, and worked with Wolsey 
in the dissolution of the smaller monasteries, work for which he 
was well-qualified, since he was solicitor to the monasteries; but he 
avoided being implicated in Wolsey’s fall. By 1533 he was all- 
powerful with the King—or rather the King found it convenient 
to use the abilities and cold efficiency of Cromwell to complete 
the breach with Rome. It was Cromwell who manipulated 
Parliament so as to get the necessary legislation through quickly, 
and to him the King entrusted the task of suppressing the 
monasteries. There is little doubt that there was some immorality, 
and a good deal of extravagance and inefficiency leading to 
bankruptcy, in some of the monasteries, and a lack of discipline 
and traditional purpose; but there is also little doubt that the 
corruption was grossly exaggerated in contemporary partisan 
reports. There were many land-hungry gentry and lawyers in 
Parliament who coveted a share of the vast Church lands, and 
there was also a genuine feeling that some of the wealth should be 
used for the founding of educational establishments. The dis¬ 
solution was carried out in two stages, the lesser houses in 1535, 
the greater in 1539, rneans of visitations which the King was 
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authorised by Parliament to carry out. Considerable brutality 
was used, and there was wanton destruction of things like books 
and stained-glass windows which had no great pecuniary value. 
Little provision was made for many of the monks and nuns who 
were uprooted, and less attention was paid to endowing education 
than to enriching a section of the community, which hence¬ 
forth was certain heartily to support the King, especially in 
resisting restoration of the monasteries. 

On the side of religion, the publication of Tyndale’s translation 
of the Bible was a step in the direction of Protestantism, as was 
the suppression of Catholic risings in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire 
(the Pilgrimage of Grace); but this was more than countered by 
the passing of the statute of the Six Articles, for which Gardinw 
was responsible, and which re-stated the essential Catholic 
doctrines, and made their denial an act of heresy. Another aspect 
of the reaction which set in in 1539 ^54^ 'was the fall and 

execution of Cromwell, who had over-reached himself in 
arranging and pressing for the marriage of Henry to Anne of 
Cleves, whom in the event Henry found impossible as a wife, 
and divorced after six months of marriage. 

The period 1540-1547 was one of uncertainty, with Henry 
executing numbers of both Catholics and Protestants—any¬ 
one, in fact, who incurred his displeasure, including his own 
fifth wife, Katherine Howard. Anne Boleyn had been beheaded 
in 1536 for alleged treason, Jane Seymour died in giving birth 
to Henry’s only son, the fumre Edward VI, and Anne of Cleves, 
his fourth wife, was divorced. Henry’s sixth wife, Catherine 
Parr, who cherished Henry in his difficult and angry old age, was 
a woman of quiet, pious, and sober character, who must have 
learned much from her five predecessors, since she managed 
Henry well, and achieved the distinction of surviving him. Her 
own inclinations were Protestant, but on the whole it seems fair 
to say that Henry was not greatly influenced by her, and con¬ 
tinued until the end of the reign his policy of moderate Catholic¬ 
ism. He took advantage of the renewal of his popularity which 
the fall of Cromwell brought to launch out again into foreign 
adventures, resurrecting his alliance with the Emperor, and em¬ 
barking on a war with France which, together with a reckless 
debasement of the coinage, brought financial ruin and no com¬ 
pensating gains. 
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With the exception of Wales, his policy towards the other The Statute 
countries of the British Isles was unsuccessful. His Statute 
Wales (1536), which made Wales an integral part of the English 
monarchy, with English laws and twenty-four members in tlie 
English Parliament, was from the English point of view an 
unqualified success. His lukewarmness towards the Papacy, on 
the other hand, provoked rebellion in Ireland, and although he 
took the title of King of Ireland, and sought to do what he had 
done in Wales, the situation there was uncertain at the time of 
his death, and was to lead to great troubles in succeeding reigns. 

On Scotland, where the Government was under the influence of 
the Queen, Mary of Guise, and of Cardinal Beaton, both strong 
Catholics and friends of France, Henry made war. The Scottish 
defeat of Solway Moss, the death soon afterwards of James V, 
and the attempt to force the Scots to agree to a marriage between 
his young son Edward and die infant Mary, drove Scotland into 
the arms of France. 

When Henry VIII died in 1547, after a reign crammed with 
incident and excitement, a reign of which, despite its brutalities 
and cruelties, his subjects were proud, as diey were of him, with 
all his faults, he left the great religious problem unsettled, 
although the Council which he nominated to conduct affairs 
for the young King after Henry’s death was predominantly 
Protestant, as were all Edward’s tutors. If he was unable to give 
England a decisive lead in this matter, he had at least created the 
instrument by which, when the decision was at lengdi taken on 
the accession of Elizabeth, it could be defended against all attacks 
by the fanatically Catholic Spain, die instigator and leader 
of the European Counter-Reformation. This instrument, or 
weapon, was British sea-power. Henry, like Prince Henry the 
Navigator of Portugal before him and Peter the Great after him, 
was fascinated by die problems and opportunities of sea-power. 

He built royal dockyards at Deptford and Woolwich, encouraged 
the development of large modern warships like the famous “Great 
Harry”, with, for those days, tremendous fire-power in relation to 
their tonnage, and increased speed and manoeuvrability due to 
re-designed hulls and sails, and left a Royal Navy which became 
the nucleus of the fleet which smashed the Armada. 

The brief reign of Edward VI was Protestant. The Six Articles Edward Vl, 
were repealed, new prayer-books introduced, and Protestant 
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Articles drafted by Cranmer, which eventually became the 
Elizabethan Thirty-Nine Articles. On his death in 1553, and the 
accession of Mary, daughter of Catherine of Aragon, a Catholic 
reaction set in, moderate at first, but by 1555, after Mary’s 
marriage to Philip of Spain, leading to fierce persecution and the 
burning of noted Protestants, including Ridley, Latimer, and 
Edward’s Archbishop Cranmer himself, in whose place Cardinal 
Pole became Archbishop. The Spanish marriage proved to be of 
little effect, except to involve England in a war widi France which 
resulted in the loss of Calais, England’s sole remaining possession 
on the continent of Europe. 

On the death of Mary, Elizabeth, her half-sister, succeeded 
peacefully. Although her position was in many ways precarious, 
and remained so for some years, demanding a subde and tortuous 
rather than a downright policy, she had nevertheless enough 
support in the country, which was tired of wholesale burnings, to 
repeal the recent Catholic legislation, re-enact the ecclesiastical 
laws of Henry, and strengthen them by an Act of Supremacy and 
an Act of Uniformity which have been the corner-stones of the 
Church of England from that day to this. Elizabeth was an 
artist in compromise, as in subtle diplomacy, and the new settle¬ 
ment was essentially a compromise. It rejected some of the 
basic dogmas of the Catholic Church which had been most 
disputed (for example, transubstantiation), and totally rejected 
the Papacy; but it retained the hierarchy, with archbishops and 
bishops at its head, and enough of the liturgies, rituals, and 
worldliness of the Catholic Church to cause many Englishmen to 
dissent and form themselves into a variety of nonconformist 
sects. It was found possible to pursue a policy of toleration 
towards all except professed Catholics and the most extreme 
among the Puritan bodies, and such persecution as there was led 
to relatively few executions, even after the discovery of plots 
against the Queen’s life. 

It is only possible here to indicate the main aspects of Eliza¬ 
bethan policy in the broadest outline; but it must be understood 
that these policies were pursued through intrigue and diplomacy 
of a very intricate kind, under the guidance of an able council 
headed by Sir William Cecil (later Lord Burghley) as Secretary 
of State. The habit of intrigue and distaste for committing her¬ 
self, partly the result of Elizabeth’s own character, partly of her 
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unfortunate experiences in her youth and her insecurity during 
the early years of her reign, persisted throughout the reign, and 
make the unravelling of the threads a task of unusual difficulty 
for the historian. An elaborate system of counter-espionage was 
maintained by Walsingham against the Catholic and revolu¬ 
tionary conspiracies which occurred at intervals during the 
reign, especially whilst Mary, Queen of Scots, was alive; and for 
the most part, through his agents and an efficient system of 
message interception, he was informed well in advance of coming 
trouble. 

The main aspects of Elizabeth’s policy which require con¬ 
sideration were those which were concerned with Scotland, 

Ireland, the Netherlands, the maritime rivalry and warfare with 
Spain, and, at home, in addition to her religious policy, the first 
serious attempt by the English Government to deal with social 
and economic evils, such as vagrancy and poverty. 

The story of Mary, Queen of Scots, runs like a scarlet thread Scotland and 
through the history of tlie relations between England and 
Scotland in the reign of Elizabeth. Mary returned to Scotland 
after her short-lived marriage to Francis II, who died in 1560. 

Daughter of Mary of Guise, more French than Scottish in her up¬ 
bringing and background, and of her person young, lovely, and 
minded to be gay, her impression of Scotland, or that part of it 
which was Calvinist and under the stern influence of Calvin’s 
disciple, John Knox, was grim indeed. She married her cousin, 

Darnley, but sought solace in the company of favourites, 
especially Rizzio. Rizzio was brutally murdered at the instigation 
of Darnley, and he in his turn by the Scottish nobleman Botliwell, 
who carried off Mary and married her. The degree of responsi¬ 
bility which Mary must carry for instigating or falling in with 
these acts is still disputed. The importance of them historically is 
that they caused a revolt of the Scottish nobility led by Murray. 

Mary was imprisoned, and abdicated in favour of her son by 
Darnley, who became king as James VI, later King of England 
as well as Scotland. At first, however, his power was closely 
circumscribed, with Murray as regent. Mary escaped, and raised 
her standard against the rebels, but was defeated and took refuge 
in England. It was a fatal act, but she had little choice. Elizabeth 
imprisoned her, and she remained a prisoner under varying 
conditions of strictness until her execution in 1587 on a charge of 
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complicity in the Babington Plot, of which Walsinghara had long 
had all the threads in his hands. Elizabeth only sanctioned the 
execution after much heart-searching, but allowed herself to be 
over-persuaded, the more so since it was already clear that the 
final conflict with Spain could no longer be avoided. Mary’s 
sojourn in England had been almost as much of a trial for Eliza¬ 
beth as for Mary, although it, and the plots of which she became 
the centre, provided sometimes a convenient excuse for strong 
Government action. Mary acted almost as a kind of lightning 
conductor, and It was undeniably convenient for the Government 
to know where to look for treason. The situation produced a 
great outburst of loyalty towards Elizabeth. 

In Ireland, Elizabeth inherited an uneasy situation. In Dublin 
and the Pale the English writ ran tolerably well. In the surround¬ 
ing Irish counties the English crown was hardly more than a 
name, and the forced union was barely tolerated. The Irish were 
Catholic, and attached to their ancient freedom and ancient 
traditions, and above all to their ancient lands. The vacillating 
policy of tlie English Government, which tried suppression, 
eviction, colonisation, and co-operation with the Irish nobility, 
totally failed, especially when the new Jesuit missionaries began 
to arrive after 1560, and when Spain was always looking for an 
opportunity to intervene. Only the Scots in Ulster throve, 
although not till the turn of the century was their position secured. 
In 1597 the Irish, under the Earl of Tyrone, Hugh O’Neill, now 
reconciled to his late rivals, the O’Donnells, and assisted 
throughout Ireland by a variety of Irish chieftains, rose in rebel¬ 
lion, smashed the inadequate English army, and demanded the 
complete expulsion of the English. The Earl of Essex failed to 
subdue them, and was replaced by the tougher and more efficient 
Mountjoy, who, provided with adequate forces and money, 
crushed the Irish in a brutal and obstinate war, Ulster was saved, 
and fresh plantations were made; but they were not fully success¬ 
ful, and many lands had to be rented back to the Irish, who tried 
by every means to remain and to retain them, even when granted 
lands elsewhere. Ireland was by now strongly confirmed in her 
Catholicism as a result of the work of the missionaries, and all 
attempts to stamp it out were destined to failure. The problems, 
however, which were in the future to cause most trouble, were the 
political subjection of Ireland to England, together with the later 
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economic subjection insisted on by English manufacturers and 
merchants, and the racial cleavage, now intensified by the strong 
Scottish Presbyterian element in Ulster. 

In foreign policy the Netherlands and Spain were the tw'o chief Foreign 
centres of interest during the reign of Elizabeth. The Dutch 
were the nearest Protestant people with whom an effective 
alliance could be made, and it was highly desirable, if possible, 
that Spain should be turned out of the Netherlands. It was also The 
the place where, other than on the sea, England could strike most f^'^t^ierlands 
readily at the power of Spain. In 1577 Elizabedi made an actual 
alliance with the Netherlands, but help with money and supplies 
had been sent secretly before. In 1585, as the time of the open 
struggle with Spain drew near, Elizabeth sent a force of 6,000 
men under the Earl of Leicester, who achieved a victory over die 
Spaniards at Zutphen, where Sir Philip Sidney met his death. 

Her aid to the Netherlands was never anything like sufficient to 
turn the scales, but was of some assistance. Elizijedi was not only 
cautious and parsimonious, but was saving her resources for the 
decisive struggle on the sea with Spain. She therefore refused the 
offer of the sovereignty of the Netherlands, and contented herself 
with encouraging her seamen in privateering and near-piracy. 

The situation was, in fact, about to change. Spain had strengthened Spain 
her hand by the seizure of Portugal and its empire in 1580, and 
was about to make a close alliance with the Catholic party in 
France; and Philip's patience with England was almost exliausted. 

Ever since Drake first looked on the Pacific in 1573, he and the 
other English sea-dogs had conducted what amounted to a 
private war on Elizabeth’s—and their own—behalf, against tlie 
Spaniards at sea and in the Spanish main, Elizabeth blandly deny¬ 
ing knowledge of them officially and ignoring Spanish protests, 
but privately encouraging them and taking her full share of the 
profits. On his world voyage (1577-1580) Drake had pillaged in 
a scandalous and immensely profitable manner, and now in 1586 
he terrorised the West Indies, and carried out acts of open war, 
such as the sack of San Domingo and Cartagena. 

This new and active phase of the war with Spain culminated in 
Philip’s decision to crush once for all the power of England, and 
in so doing to destroy the English pirate lairs. In July 1588 the 
great fleet which Philip had gathered appeared in tlie Channel. Its 
attempted link-up with Parma’s Spanish army in the Netlierlands, 
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whose transports and flat-bottomed flotillas were awaiting 
convoy, and the proposed seizure of an English port as bridge- 
The Armada head by the large number of troops carried by the Armada, were 
thwarted by the constant harassing attacks of the much smaller but 
far faster and more manoeuvrable English vessels. Hovering 
round the flanks of the Armada, like sheep-dogs round a flock of 
sheep, and suffering hardly more loss, they shepherded the 
Armada forcefully up the Channel. The English squadrons, 
with a nucleus of royal ships, the rest auxiliaries of well-armed, 
speedy, and well-handled private vessels, were commanded by 
Lord Howard of Effingham, with Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher 
under him and controlling their own squadrons in action. The 
Spaniards had been battered by frequent broadsides from the 
English fleet from Plymouth as they sailed laboriously up the 
Channel, with the English manoeuvring rapidly in line ahead 
along their flanks, and were allowed no respite when they reached 
Calais, for Howard’s fire-ships drove them from their anchorage 
there. They received another heavy battering in an all-day 
battle off Gravelines, and finally straggled into the North Sea 
in a vain attempt to reach Spain by sailing round the north of 
Scotland, and southwards again via Ireland. Tempest completed 
their destruction and few indeed were the vessels which eventually 
limped home to Spain. 

This great English victory was only the beginning of a long- 
drawn-out war, which brought few further successes. The 
Spaniards effectively reorganised their defences, fortified the 
Azores and the Isthmus, and instituted a system of convoy. 
Drake led an unsuccessful attack on Lisbon and the Azores in 
1589, and he and Hawkins led a fleet to the Indies in 1595, but 
achieved little, and both died in 1596. Cadiz was seized on another 
expedition of the same year, but England was becoming tired of 
the war, and with Philip II’s death in 1598, and those of many of 
Elizabeth’s most active commanders, the war languished and 
petered out. 

The end of the reign brought other disappointments. The 
troubles in Ireland, which largely monopolised the attention of 
the Government in the last years of the reign, have already been 
examined. A further source of friction was the growing influence 
of Puritanism, which, though a natural counterpart to the in¬ 
tensification of Catholic reaction in Europe towards the end of 
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the century, brought bitter conflict between the Government and 
the House of Commons, where Puritan leaders like Peter Went¬ 
worth were not afraid to defy both Crown and bishops, and to go 
to jail for their beliefs and principles. Elizabeth, for her part, was 
determined to maintain the Established Church, and quarrelled, 
too, with the Commons about her prerogatives, and especially 
her right to grant monopolies, as she frequently did to favourites 
like Raleigh; although, to her credit, she withdrew the worst of 
them when she realised the bitterness of tlie opposition against 
them. Her overweening favourite, Essex, sought to take advan¬ 
tage of the discontent to remove the aged Burghley and win for 
himself supreme power by an armed rising; but London refused 
to rise, and he was arrested and executed. 

The most long-lived achievement of these latter years was the 
Elizabethan poor law, which remained the basis of the English 
poor law into the nineteenth century. The enclosure of agri¬ 
cultural land and its use for sheep-raising, which required little 
labour, together with lack of provision for unemployed soldiery, 
and the collapse of the mediaeval trade guilds and their apprentice 
and social-security systems, had produced during the sixteenth 
century a serious situation with regard to vagrancy and the relief 
of the poor. This situation was dealt with in Elizabeth’s reign in a 
series of statutes, which, beginning with two Acts of 1563 dealing 
with poor relief, wages, and apprenticeship, culminated in several 
Acts at the end of the reign, those of 1597 and 1603 dealing with 
wages, that of 1598 with vagrancy, and, most important of all, 
that of 1601 dealing with poor relief. In all these things Parlia¬ 
ment built on local experience and experiment, especially of the 
towns, which had been very active in the matter. The essence of 
the plan was that, a proper system of apprenticeship and a fair 
wage system having been established, all able-bodied men should 
work. Begging therefore should be made illegal, and vagrancy 
suppressed. The aged and impotent poor, however, were to be 
relieved by alms, or the provision of work if they were capable of 
any at all, and their children were to be apprenticed. The system 
was to be enforced by overseers of the poor in each parish, 
who were to be appointed by the magistrates, and supervised by 
them. It was their duty to punish vagrants by beating and 
enforced work, and to return them to their place of origin. The 
costs incurred were to be paid out of a special poor rate. The 
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Poor Laws worked, with varying success according to economic 
conditions, down to the end of the eighteenth century, when the 
industrial and agricultural revolutions and the Napoleonic wars 
caused necessary but, in the long run, harmful relaxations. 

On Elizabeth’s death in March 1603, James VI speedily and 
peacefully reaped the reward for his unfilial patience and lack of 
sentiment at the time of his mother’s trial and execution. It was 


perhaps as well that there was no Essex in London, or events 
might have been otherwise. As it was, all parties in England were 
agreed that his succession would best meet the national interest, 
and almost before Elizabeth had breathed her last, messengers 
were spurring north. 

The pedantic, obstinate, and self-confident character of the new 
King, his belief in the divine right of kings, and his reliance on 
incompetent favourites, converted a mild dispute between Crown 
and Parliament into a bitter feud, which came to a head in the 
reign of his son, and culminated in the latter’s deposition and 
execution. The more James sought to reinforce his own power 
and that of the bishops, defending them both in print and in 
pedantic and insolent speeches to deputations from the Commons, 
the stronger became the resistance. This was a time in the affairs 
of Europe when religious strife was being intensified and the out¬ 
break of the Thirty Years’ War was already in the logic of 
things. The impending struggle in England was likewise in some 
ways a manifestation of the general European struggle, with this 
difference, that the religious issues became inseparable from, 
or at least inextricably mixed up with, political and economic 
questions. It so happened that the Commons, which was the 
defender of the liberties of the people against royal absolutism, 
was largely of a Puritanical complexion, and was likewise 
strongly representative of the merchant and manufacturing 
classes of the towns, who were incensed by the Crown’s claim to 
the right of arbitrary taxation, as well as by James’ “No bishop, no 
king” attitude. James was, in fact, determined to maintain 
Elizabeth’s Church settlement, with no deviations either towards 
Protestantism or Catholicism, and professed to believe that all 
affairs of Church and State were within his competence—and 
his personal ability—to setde. Even the Commons, he said, 
derived its very existence and privileges from himself. 

James was thrown into the midst of strife immediately on his 
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arrival in London. Petitions and conferences, culminating in the 
famous Hampton Court Conference of 1604, in which both 
bishops and Puritans stated their case to James, produced no 
changes, but only a re-enforcement of the law of the Established 
Church, and the punishment of recusants, both Puritan and 
Catholic. A favourable outcome of the Conference was the 
authorised version of the Bible. The Gunpowder Plot of 1605, 
which failed in its purpose of blowing up the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, produced further persecution of Catholics under fresh 
penal laws. 

As the reign proceeded, James became involved in a bitter 
quarrel with Parliament, which was, in fact, the real importance 
of the reign, and set the stage for Parliament’s defiance of his son, 
Charles I, and for the Civil War. In the first parliament of the 
reign, which lasted from 1604 to 1611, the quarrel centred round 
James’ attempt to overcome the perennial poverty of the Crown 
by special impositions, unauthorised by Parliament, over and 
above the normal customs duties of tonnage and poundage 
granted from time immemorial to all kings at the beginning of 
their reigns. Although the courts decided in his favour, the 
bickering about impositions ruined the next parliament (1614). 
In 1616 the Chief Justice, Sir Edward Coke, was dismissed for 
condemning a royal benevolence, another arbitrary tax. By 
the time the next parliament met in i< 52 i the situation liad been 
complicated by the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War in Ger¬ 
many, in which James I’s son-in-law, the Elector Palatine, was 
deeply implicated, and had been expelled from the Palatinate. 
Despite this personal connection, James was anxious not to get 
involved, because of the expense, and because he was unwilling 
to quarrel with the Emperor. A movement for a Spanish marriage 
for his son Charles was afoot, and to the policy of conciliating 
Spain Sir Waller Raleigh had already been sacrificed, after his 
unsuccessful search for Eldorado, and his clash, despite all in¬ 
structions to the contrary, with the Spaniards. The Spanish 
policy was denounced throughout the country and by tlie 
Commons, from whose Journal in December 1621 James tore 
with his own hand tlte page containing the Commons* protest 
against the rejection of their right to consider all affairs vital to 
the safety and prosperity of the State. A visit of Charles and tite 
King’s latest favourite, the recently created Duke of Buckingham, 
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to Spain to negotiate the marriage ended in fiasco, and the 
project was dropped in favour of a French marriage. In 1625 the 
King died, and his son succeeded as Charles I, and married 
Henrietta Maria, sister of the French King, in May 1625. 

Charles* first parliament granted tonnage and poundage, 
contrary to custom, for one year only. His second proved even 
more troublesome, and one of its leaders, Sir John Eliot, was only 
rescued from imprisonment by the refusal of Parliament to con¬ 
duct essential business without him. The need for money was 
becoming more and more acute. To a futile war with Spain 
was added one with France to aid the Huguenots, but Bucking¬ 
ham’s expedition to La Rochelle was a failure. The King con¬ 
tinued to make exactions which Parliament declared illegal. The 
murder of Buckingham by a fanatic in 1628 was a symbol of the 
public discontent; but the Petition of Right agreed on by Charles’ 
third parliament in the same year was much more significant. 
It demanded the abolition of all arbitrary taxes, of the billeting of 
troops in private houses, of martial law in time of peace, and of 
arbitrary imprisonment. To get money, Charles accepted the 
Petition, but in a violent quarrel ensued, during which the 
King caused Eliot and eight other members to be arrested, and 
then dissolved Parliament. 

Charles now ruled until 1640 without a parliament. Desper¬ 
ately short of money, he made peace with France and Spain, but 
was forced, even merely in order to pay his debts and keep the 
wheels of government turning, to a variety of expedients to 
raise money, some legal, some of more than doubtful legality. 
The fact of the matter was that times had changed, taxation 
based on customary dues and statutes largely of the fourteenth 
century was now inadequate for the efficient conduct of the 
government even in time of peace, and some fresh system was 
inevitable. The real source of conflict was that both the King and 
Parliament wished, and believed in tlieir right, to control the 
purse-strings. The extension of ship money, an ancient tax custo¬ 
marily levied on coastal towns, to London in 1634 and the whole 
country in 1635, though logically defensible, caused angry scenes. 
The outbreak of the First Bishops’ War in Scotland in 1639, 
where the Presbyterians, long discontented with James I’s restora¬ 
tion of episcopacy in 1606, had revived the National League of 
1581 to defend their religion, and had raised an army and seized 
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Edinburgh Castle, caused Charles to summon a parliament in 
1640. This Short Parliament lasted only three weeks, being 
dissolved when it refused to grant money before its grievances 
were remedied; but the Second Bishops’ War, in which Charles’ 
troops were beaten and he had to promise to pay for the upkeep 
of the Covenanting Army, compelled Charles to summon his 
fifth and last parliament, which was destined to outlive Charles 
himself. This Long Parliament impeached the Earl of Strafford impeachment 
(Thomas Wentworth) and William Laud, Archibishop of Can- 
terbury, who were the main supporters of Charles in his insis¬ 
tence on his royal perogatives and the power of the bishops. 

Strafford, who had been engaged in a thorough-going reorganisa¬ 
tion of Ireland, and had created there an effective army, was 
suspected of the intention to use the Irish army not only against 
Scotland but against England too. Laud was hated as the mainstay 
of the resistance to all relaxation of authority in the Church as well 
as in the State. Strafford was executed in 1641, Laud not until 
1645, when passions had been exacerbated by war. 

Strafford’s execution was followed by the introduction into 
Parliament of a number of bills which were in themselves prac¬ 
tically a revolution. Chief among them were the Triennial Bill 
(i()4i), which ordered the meeting of Parliament at least every 
three years, even if no royal writ were issued, the Root and 
Branch Bill, to abolish episcopacy, and bills abolishing tlie Star 
Chamber, tlie High Commission (of which Laud had made 
extensive use, but which was a perfectly legal instrument), and 
the Council of the North. The King had to accept the bills, wliich 
became law, but he clung to the Irish army, refusing to de¬ 
mobilise it; and in November 1641 the Commons presented him 
with the Grand Remonstrance, a complete list of all their 
grievances. In January, when the Commons refused to impeach 
five of their members, including Pym, who ever since 1614 had 
been a prime mover in the opposition to the Crown and the 
bishops, and was largely responsible for Strafford’s fall, and 
Hampden, of ship-money fame, the King made a vain attempt to 
seize them by force in the House of Commons, but diey had fled 
into the City and put themselves in the protection of die citizens. 

The Commons soon followed them, and the King retired to 
York. There his supporters began to congregate. On his refusal 
of a series of proposals put to him in June by the Commons (the 
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Nineteen Propositions), -which would indeed have made the 
Crown completely subject to Parliament, the latter began to raise 
an army, of which the command -was given to Essex. Charles 
did likewise, and raised his standard at Nottingham in August. 

Few civil -wars have been fought -with fewer atrocities. It was 
only when Irish Catholic troops met Scottish Covenanters that 
deeds of crude brutality were done, and prisoners slaughtered. 
On the whole, when Englishman met Englishman, tlie loathing 
of the war was so great, and the appreciation of the fact so strong, 
that on the opposite side at any time might be met fathers, bro¬ 
thers, and cousins, if not of their own, at least of their friends, 
that the fight was clean, and doughty fighters on both sides 
respected, and on occasion corresponded with, their enemies. 
Generalisations about the composition of the two sides are mis¬ 
leading, but it is probably fair to say that, although the nobility 
were divided, the majority of the country gentry supported the 
King (Parliamentarians like Cromwell and Hampden were, of 
course, among the numerous exceptions), and the population of 
the towns, especially the middle classes in general and the mer¬ 
chant classes in particular, supported Parliament. As to territory, 
tile King held most of the North and West, Parliament the 
Eastern Counties, the South as far as Dorset, and, above all, 
London. It was also of great importance to Parliament that from 
the first it controlled the Navy, and held ports all round the 
shores of England, even in tlie West and North. Consequently, 
help for the King from the Continent was almost precluded, 
and Parliament controlled what trade the country was able to 
keep (much of it, however, fell into Dutch hands). The ports 
were also useful as places from which the King’s forces could be 
assailed in the rear. The outstanding advantage Parliament had 
was the possession of London. London not only had one-tenth 
of die total population, which in England and Scotland together 
numbered only about 5 J millions, but as the seat of government 
its possession gave Parliament prestige, and as the centre of com¬ 
merce and finance, an advantage in raising money, in which 
King and Parliament were othervdse, from the legal point of 
view, equally badly placed. Finally, as far as military virtue 
went, the King was naturally strong in cavalry recruited from 
among the country gentry and the farming people, together with 
the nobility and their servants, and had in Prince Rupert one of 
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the few commanding officers experienced in European warfare. 
Parliament had tlie trained bands of London and other towns, raw 
troops, but better than the average levy, and no more anxious 
to go home—or stay at home—than most of the levies on both 
sides. What few professional soldiers were available were mostly 
with Parliament. The fact is that both sides relied at first on 
militia armies, provincial, even parochial in outlook, whose urge 
to restrict their operations to the defence of their own areas 
was often irresistible. Parliament sought to overcome this by 
grouping counties into associations, and it was, in fact, the 
Eastern Association, the only one at first to be effective, which 
produced in Cromwell’s Ironsides a force of professional quality. 
It was mainly cavalry, and tlierefore provided tlie essential 
counter to Rupert’s horse. 

The war opened well for the King, with an advance on London 
after a semi-victory at Edgehill; but he failed to occupy London 
in the face of the threat from Essex’s army. Throughout 1643 
the Royalists held the initiative. Charles’ plan was a triple 
advance on London by his three armies from the North, the West, 
and the Midlands. Almost everywhere the Royalists won 
victories in this year. The Comishmen under Hopton advanced 
as far as Bath, took it, and, pushing on towards London, won at 
Roundway Down, Bristol and Reading fell to the Royalists, 
but their pursuit of Essex, who had relieved Gloucester, being 
checked at Newbury, they again failed to push on to London. 
This failure, together with the alliance now made by Parliament, 
in which they accepted the Solemn League and Covenant in 
exchange for assistance from a Scottish army, weighted the scales 
decisively against Charles. His recruitment of Irish Catholics 
was more of a hindrance than a help, since it alienated many 
waverers, and embittered the conflict. In any case, they failed to 
prevent Fairfax and the Scots from taking York. In July 1644 
Cromwell won his first great victory in the field against tlie 
Royalists under Rupert at Marsion Moor. The North was now 
lost to the King, York surrendering in July and Newcastle in 
January 1645, but Parliament’s terms for a settlement were re¬ 
fused by Charles, since the Royalists were still doing well in the 
west, and Montrose had begun to win victories in Scotland for 
die King. The reply of Parliament was to put Cromwell, at die 
urgent request of the array itself, in charge, under Fairfax, of the 
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reorganisation of the whole army on the lines of that of the 
Eastern Association, despite a self-denying ordinance purporting 
to exclude members of the Parliament from military command. 
Tom between the desire to defend their headquarters at Oxford 
and also to drive north to join Montrose, who was in the full 
course of his brilliant campaign in Scotland, Charles and Rupert 
allowed themselves to be caught with inferior forces at Naseby 
(June 1645). They suffered a crushing defeat, the Parliamen¬ 
tarians taking thousands of prisoners, and the King’s private 
papers, which were of a revealing and incriminating character. 
Naseby was followed by a serious campaign against Montrose, 
who had been achieving miracles with the most inadequate and 
unreliable clan contingents. He was decisively beaten by Leslie, 
and after being hunted through the Highlands, escaped overseas 
in the following year. 

Throughout the rest of 1645 and the early months of 1646 
Royalist strongholds fell with monotonous regularity. The King 
himself surrendered to the Scots at Newark in May, Oxford fell in 
June, and the King’s son, Charles, the future Charles II, fled to 
France. There now followed a period of futile negotiations, with 
Charles, aware of the affection in which he was still held in many 
parts of the country and of the feuds within the enemy camp, 
playing for time, and hoping either to come to terms with the 
Scots, or to play off the array, which was controlled by the Inde¬ 
pendents, against the Parliament, which was strongly Presbyterian. 
As soon as he succeeded in coming to terms with the Scots, who, in 
return for a promise of the abolition of episcopacy in Scotland 
and the restoration of Presbyterianism, promised to make war 
on Parliament and the English army, he broke off all negotiations. 
His Scottish hope was short-lived. In August 1648 Cromwell 
smashed the invaders at Preston and, when Parliament per¬ 
sisted in negotiating with the King, seized him, expelled the 
Presbyterian majority from Parliament (Pride’s Purge, December 
1648), and decided, through the Rump Parliament Aat remained, 
to try tlie King. A special court was nominated, of whom half 
refused to serve. The King refused to plead, denying with 
dignity and propriety the jurisdiction of the court, but was 
condemned, and executed in Whitehall before a great crowd on 
30th January 1649. 

The period 1649-1660 is referred to as the Commonwealth, 
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the period after 1653 more particularly as the Protectorate. 
Cromwell was occupied until 1651 in crushing all resistance in 
Ireland and Scotland. In 1649 he took Drogheda and Wexford, 
putting the garrisons to the sword, and before returning to 
England in 1650, initiated a new land settlement, in the course of 
which thousands of Catholic landowners were expelled or killed, 
and their lands handed over to Cromwellian settlers. To this day 
the name of Cromwell is execrated in Ireland, and much of the 
bitterness of later years arose from this settlement. In June 1650 
Cromwell had to go to Scotland. Montrose, who had returned 
there, had been captured and executed in May, but in June 
Prince Charles had landed and been proclaimed King. Cromwell 
defeated the Scots under Leslie at Dunbar (September 1650), and 
when Charles invaded England, pursued and defeated him at 
Worcester (September 1651), whence he escaped to France. 

The violent Dutch reaction to the first Navigation Act 
(October 1651), which sought to recover from them some 
of the carrying trade which they had taken over during the war, 
turned attention for a time to overseas matters. The prohibition 
of imports into Britain, except in British ships and, in the case of 
European goods, ships of the country where the goods originated, 
was a serious blow to Dutch trade. A two years war followed, 
in which the English won a series of hard-fought naval battles, as 
a result of which the Dutch had to accept the Navigation Act and 
English supremacy in the Channel. 

Meanwhile, thoroughly discontented with the Rump Parlia¬ 
ment, Cromwell in April 1653 had expelled it, and began his 
series of attempts to solve the problem of effective popular 
government. I le was to find it more difficult than winning battles, 
and in the long run it defeated him, as it had defeated Charles I. 
Barebone’s Parliament, which replaced the Rump, was even less 
representative and effective, being nominated by the army from 
lists supplied by the Congregational Churches. It gave way in 
December 1653 to a new system, established by the Instrument 
of Government, which set up Cromwell as Lord Protector, with a 
small council and a parliament of 460 members. After less than a 
year he quarrelled with this parliament, too, and dissolved it. 
Following a rising in March 1655, England was put under 
military government, eleven major-generals ruling an equal 
number of districts. This was a period of ardent puritanism, 
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both in religion and morals. Theatres had been closed since 16^, 
and every sort of light amusement discouraged; the English 
Sunday still bears the stamp of this period. 

A third parliament met in September 16515, and after being 
purged of dissentients, oifered to Cromwell ie Humble Petition 
and Advice, which included toleration and the creation of a second 
House of Parliament. It also offered him the title of king, which 
he refused. Meanwhile, England’s prestige abroad had never been 
higher since the Armada. Unofficial war with Spain brought the 
capture of Jamaica, and more Blake victories at sea, whilst on 
land, in conjunction with the French, British troops heavily 
repulsed the Spaniards who sought to relieve Dunkirk, at the 
Battle of the Dunes. 

On 3rd September 1658—the same date on which in 1650 he 
had triumphed at Dunbar and in 1651 at Worcester—Oliver 
Cromwell died, worn out by ill-health and the strain of office. 
His son succeeded him for a few months as Protector, and then 
resigned. After some months of doubt and indecision, General 
Mordc reached London with his army from Scotland and took 
the initiative towards the restoration of the monarchy, which he 
was wise enough to see that most men wished for and England 
needed. An approach to Charles elicited the Declaration of Breda 
(April 1660), which promised an amnesty, liberty of conscience, 
and possession of land as at that date. A newly summoned 
Convention Parliament accepted the Declaration and proclaimed 
him king, and on 29th May 1660, Charles II entered London amid 
almost universal rejoicing. Charles may have been touched and 
moved by the spectacle; it is quite certain that he was highly 
entertained. 
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FROM WESTPHALIA TO THE FRENCH 

REVOLUTION 

INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 

The dominant factor in European politics from Westphalia 
until 1789 was the strength and ambitions of France, in a Europe 
of benevolent despots. Germany’s great need after 1648 was 
recuperation from war and religious strife, and consequently, 
apart from the watch kept by the Hapsburgs on the Rhine, 
especially during Louis XIV’s aggressions, Germany plays a 
comparatively small part in the history of the next forty years. 
The same is true of England, which was likewise concerned to 
enjoy itself after the gloom of the Civil Wars and the Protector¬ 
ate, and was wrapped up in domestic concerns. When Louis’ 
aggressions became too outrageous, both Germany and England 
found themselves compelled to intervene. Italy had no inde¬ 
pendent political life, and Spain was recovering slowly after 
her long struggle with France, which dragged on until the Peace 
of the Pyrenees, 1659. It was not difficult, therefore, for France 
to play a leading part in Europe, particularly after her own rapid 
recuperation from the wars and the civil disturbances known as 
the Frondes. Her surge of national spirit under the young, 
vigorous, and ambitious Louis XIV manifested itself not only 
in war, but in a fine literature, especially the comedies of 
Moli^re and the dramas of Racine and Corneille, and in 
splendid if florid architecture, such as that of Versailles. The 
aggressions of Louis in the West drove Europe into a series of 
coalitions and wars to oppose him, culminating in the long War 
of the Spanish Succession (1702-1713), in which English, 
Dutch, and Austrian armies under Marlborough and Eugene, 
and the English and Dutch fleets, inflicted a series of heavy 
defeats on the French, and ruined Louis’ plans. In the North and 
East Russia and Brandenburg-Prussia were increasingly active, 
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whilst in the South-east, Turkey, half-decadent, was struggling 
hard to retain her fifteenth- and sixteenth-century gains. 

The northern, eastern, and south-eastern story is told first, in 
Chapter 27. In this chapter is shown how the power of Russia 
and Prussia is built up by able rulers (Peter the Great, and 
Frederick William, the Great Elector), whilst the power of 
Sweden, despite a brief period of brilliant successes under Charles 
XII (1697-1718), declines, and how, after a series of wars, the 
changed situation is summed up by the transfer of territories 
from Sweden to Russia and Prussia by the Treaty of Nystadt, 
1721. In the same chapter is seen how Turkey suffers a 
decline after the victories of Suleiman the Magnificent in the 
first half of the sixteenth century. Her losses would probably 
have been considerable had it not been for Europe*s preoccupa¬ 
tion with the religious troubles; and when, after Westphalia, 
the Hapsburg power was able, with some help from Poland and 
Russia, to turn against the Turk, a revival had begun in Turkey 
under a new family of Grand Viziers, the Kiuprili family, which 
obtained power in Turkey in 1656. A policy of brutal efficiency 
allowed them to dispute effectively with the Emperor control of 
the Danube valley, and to ravage as far north as Bohemia and to 
the walls of Vienna itself. With the decisive check received in 
1683 before the walls of Vienna at the hands of the Polish rescue 
army under John Sobieski, the Turkish wave of aggression was 
spent, and began to recede. The imperialists reconquered 
Hungary, and won a series of great victories, receiving in the 
treaties of Karlowitz (1699) and Passarowitz (1718) Hungary and 
other Balkan territories, including Belgrade. 

Chapter 28 gives an account of France in the seventeenth 
century, and especially of the aggressive foreign policy of 
Louis XIV, and concludes with the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, 
which was to western Europe what Nystadt, Karlowitz, and 
Passarowitz were to northern and south-eastern Europe. 

Chapter 29 introduces the eighteenth century, and demon¬ 
strates how mediaeval institutions, such as feudalism and a 
politically powerful Papacy, have given way to national 
monarchies, enlightened despotism, and a cynii^ and machia¬ 
vellian balance-of-power policy. This same chapter covers the 
opening phase, dominated by the attempts of Fleury and Walpole 
to preserve the Utrecht settlement, by the pertinacious attempts 
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of Elizabeth Farnese to upset it in favour of her two sons and 
provide them each with a substantial inheritance, and by the 
futilities of the Polish succession war, which made it clear tliat 
Poland was at the mercy of her neighbours. In Chapter 30 is 
sketched the series of wars and partitions which illustrate the 
eighteenth-century balance-of-power policy. The rivalry be¬ 
tween Prussia under Frederick the Great and Austria under Maria 
Theresa, symbolised in Frederick’s seizure of Silesia in 1740, and 
fought out in the two great wars of 1740-1748 and 1756-1763, 
is here dealt with, as are Catherine the Great’s forceful govern¬ 
ment of Russia, and the cynical partitioning of Poland by her 
and her associate Frederick, with Maria Theresa as an unwilling 
third, bowing regretfully, almost tearfully, to tlie demands of 
expediency. 

Chapter 31 is devoted to the next stage of British history, 
which covers the Restoration, the Revolution of 1688-1689, 
and the reigns of the first three Hanoverians. The chapter shows 
how Britain, already the foremost maritime Power, and on the 
road to becoming the greatest imperial Power, now, by virtue of 
being the earliest State to be industrialised on a large scale and to 
apply steam-power and mass-production methods, becomes 
the wealthiest producing and trading nation in the world, and 
proves herself able to oppose, at times alone, the revolutionary 
might of France, and to organise an eventually successful opposi¬ 
tion and counter-attack against the tyranny and domination of 
Napoleon. 

Finally, in Chapter 32 the stage becomes world-wide. In it we 
see the Portuguese giving way to the Dutch in the East, Britain 
and France locked in a bitter struggle in India and North America, 
and Britain successful in both struggles, but only twenty years 
afterwards losing her American empire. In its place there arises 
the independent United States of America, destined to play so 
important a part in world history, and especially in the Pacific, 
which, together with the coasts of Australasia, Captain Cook, 
following in the steps of earlier sailors, was at this time busy 
exploring; but these developments are reserved for die final 
section of this book. 
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CHAPTER 27 

The Northern Nations, Russia, and Turkey- The United Provinces 

of the Netherlands* 

As we have seen, the death of Gustavus Adolphus did not cause 
Sweden to withdraw from the Thirty Years’ War, Power re¬ 
mained in the hands of Gustavus’ minister, Oxenstjema, a 
cautious but tenacious statesman, who continued to govern 
Sweden under a new constitution, which established Lutheranism 
as the State religion, and left the Crown and its ministers supreme, 
subject only to advice from a council of the nobility. Oxenst¬ 
jema continued Gustavus’ policy in Germany, and brought it to a 
successful conclusion at Westphalia. The gains then made were 
dearly bought in blood and treasure, and though for a while 
Sweden played the part of a great Power, her over-ambitious 
rulers drove her too hard, and to ultimate disaster. Meanwhile, 
however, all seemed flourishing; and the Treaty of Bromsebro 
with Denmark in 1645, by which Sweden was relieved from all 
tolls for passing through the Sound, was another success. 
Christina, daughter of Gustavus, who succeeded her father, was 
only six years old in 1(532, and government, therefore, remained 
entirely in the hands of the official and noble classes. When she 
came of age, however, she showed herself to be a remarkable 
woman. The successful conclusion of the war, the checking of 
the nobility, and the settlement of the succession were perhaps 
largely the work of her ministers; but the cultural embellishment 
of Stockholm until it became, and has remained, the Athens of the 
north, was her work. Christina was more masculine than 
feminine in the general toughness of her mind and manners; 
but her interests were always more in matters of culture than of 
government. She abdicated in 1654, preferring, according to 
Voltaire, to converse with the learned rather than reign over 
a people which was interested in nothing but war. After her 
abdication she visited various parts of Europe, and her name did 
not remain untarnished by scandal, particularly in connection 
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with the assassination at Fontainebleau of her favourite, Mon- 
aldeschi. She finally retired to Rome, where she died in 1689, 
leaving behind the memory of a remarkable intelligence and a 
strange personality. 

Christina was succeeded by Charles Gustavus, who ruled only Charles 
six years; but during that time he pressed Sweden further along 
the road of continental aggression and the bid for power. In 1655 
he made war on Poland, which would not acknowledge him, and 
whose ruler, John Casimir, would not renounce his claim to the 
Swedish throne. Since Poland was already involved in a quarrel 
with Russia, the Swedes succeeded in taking Warsaw. A sudden 
coalition among Russia, Austria, Brandenburg, and Denmark to 
check Swedish aggression, coupled with the death of Charles 
Gustavus in 1660, compelled Sweden to accept tlie Treaties of 
Oliva and Copenhagen in 1660. She made no gains from Poland, 
which for her part renounced all claims on die Swedish throne. 

Denmark surrendered her possessions in the Scandinavian penin¬ 
sula, and Brandenburg withdrew her troops from western 
Pomerania in return for the recognition of her free sovereignty in 
East Prussia. 

Meanwhile, during the minority of Charles XI the great noble Charles xi, 
families took charge, in the absence of anyone like Oxenstjerna 
to control them. The result was the alienation of much Crown 
property, bankruptcy, and a government hated by the people. 

Taking advantage of this hatred, Charles XI, when he became of 
age, with the support of the people, checked the nobles, restored 
the royal power, reclaimed the alienated Crown lands, and gave 
Sweden peace and good government until 1697. In that year charl« xii, 
Charles XII succeeded as a boy king of fifteen, and astonished *697->7i8 
Europe by the dash and brilliance with which he struck at and 
defeated a coalition of Russia, Poland-Saxony, and Denmark 
against him. His defeat of the vastly superior forces of Peter the Battle of 
Great of Russia at Narva in November 1700 was his most ‘700 
notable victory in tlie field. In the same year he occupied Copen¬ 
hagen, in 1702 Warsaw, and in 1706 Saxony. The main point 
of the treaties which he dictated was the separation of Poland and 
Saxony, and the establishment of Stanislas Leezinski on the Polish 
throne. By 1708, then, die young King was the outstanding 
figure in northern Europe. Louis XIV sought his aid, but 
religious differences made this difficult; and finally Marlborougli, 
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by skilful flattery, turned Charles* attention to the possibilities of 
invading Russia. 1708, however, was not 1700. Peter the Great 
had used the intervening years to recruit and organise an effective 
army, and heavily defeated Charles at Poltava, in Ukraine, 
whither Charles had marched from Saxony in the hope of re¬ 
ceiving help from the rebel Cossacks. The exhausted and 
starving Swedish army was destroyed, and Charles XII sought 
shelter with the Turks. He was successful in persuading them 
to attack Peter, who had earlier taken Azov from them, and in 
1711 Peter was trapped and was fortunate to obtain by bribery the 
Treaty of the Pruth, whereby Turkey recovered Azov, and 
Sweden recovered Estonia and Livonia. In 1714 Charles returned 
to Sweden, to find that Russia, Poland, Brandenburg, and Den¬ 
mark had stripped her of her continental possessions. In a wild 
attempt to win compensation, Charles met his death whilst in¬ 
vading Norway. The day of Sweden's glory was past. She 
rapidly sank now into the position of a third-rate Power, Russia 
stepping into her place of predominance in the Baltic, whilst 
Brandenburg succeeded to her ambitions in Germany. 

Peace of The concluding scene in this series of conflicts was the Peace 

Nystadt, Qf Nystadt in 1721. Russia got Ingria, Estonia, Livonia, and part 
of Karelia, but promised to return Finland. Brandenburg got 
part of Swedish Pomerania, together with the islands of Usedom 
and Riigen and the towns of Stettin and Danzig. Hanover got 
Bremen and Verden, and sold the latter to Denmark, which also 
kept Schleswig, but restored her other conquests to Sweden. 

Such was the meteoric rise and fall of Sweden, which has been 
considered first because of its spectacular and transitory nature. 
The two Powers whose greatness was built in some degree on 
Sweden's decline were Brandenburg and Russia, whose history 
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in the period must now be considered. 

Brandenburg-Prussia was, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, extremely weak. The Elector George William of 
Brandenburg (1619-1640) found the neutrality policy which he 
adopted during the first part of the Thirty Years' War impossible 
to maintain, and threw in his lot with Gustavus Adolphus after 
the sack of Magdeburg. After the death of Gustavus, Branden¬ 
burg suffered serious devastation by the warfare waged within its 
territories. The Elector was succeeded in 1640 by his son, 
Frederick William, who was by his skilful policy to win for him- 
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self the title of the Great Elector. His territories consisted mainly 
of three diverse parts. The central province of Brandenburg 
was purely German, and was an imperial province; the duchy of 
East Prussia, which the Hohenzollems had inherited from the 
Teutonic Knights through their last Grandmaster, Albert of 
Hohenzollem, in 1525, was under Polish suzerainty until 1657; 
and the three westerly bishoprics of Cleves, Mark, and Ravens- 
burg were potential stepping-stones to the Rhine. A glance at 
the geographical disposition of these groups of territory on the 
map makes clear what the pattern of the policy of Brandenburg- 
Prussia would almost inevitably be. Two accessions of territory 
were clearly desirable: West Prussia, to link Brandenburg geo¬ 
graphically with East Prussia, and Pomerania, to give her a 
valuable Baltic coastline and control of the mouth of the Oder. 
Such territorial aggrandisement was unlikely to be achieved 
except by a skilful combination of force and diplomacy. Such 
a combination was most likely to be effectively employed by a 
well-armed and highly centralised State. This implied the 
severing of external controls. The imperial connection was so 
loose as to be negligible, but Poland must be made to renounce all 
claims both on East and West Prussia. This meant unavoidable 
hostility with Poland, and wiili Sweden on account of Pomerania. 

Frederick William began by establishing his authority on firm 
and despotic foundations in Brandenburg and East Prussia. 
There were nominally assemblies (diets) in both provinces, but 
they surrendered all power into the Elector’s hands; and he was 
further successful in getting recognition from Poland of his full 
sovereignty in East Prussia (confirmed at Oliva in 1660). His 
next move was to retire from the Thirty Years’ War, which he 
did by making a separate peace in 1643. He used the following 
five years to build up his finances and train and recruit a highly 
efficient army. By 1648 his reputation stood so high that he was 
able, with the support of France, to demand and get at the treaty 
of Westphalia, Eastern Pomerania, and the secularised bishoprics 
of Magdeburg, Halberstadt, Minden, and Camin. In 1655 the 
Elector found himself compelled to bow to the military power of 
Sweden when Charles Gustavus X demanded free passage of 
troops through eastern Pomerania to attack Poland, but in 1656 
and 1657, in revenge, he organised a coalition against the Swedes, 
which, with the death of Charles Gustavus in 1660, forced 
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Sweden to accept the treaties of Oliva and Copenhagen. We 
have seen how these treaties marked Sweden’s first serious check, 
and the beginning of her decline. They mark also a further stage 
in the decline of Danish power, and the shifting of power to the 
mainland, where Brandenburg was ready to ^e advanti^e of 
every weakness. In Brandenburg after 1660 the Elector continued 
his policy of financial and military efficiency, and made a start 
with the establishment of a highly organised bureaucracy and a 
carefully graded society, both dependent on him. In another 
direction, too, he laid the foundations of the economic structure 
of the State, which Frederick William I and Frederick the Great 
later completed, by his wise and far-sighted economic policy of 
encouraging trade and manufactures and developing die royal 
domains. He began the policy of welcoming Huguenots, and the 
steady trickle of valuable refugees became a life-giving flood after 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. In 1675 Sweden 
was led by France into an attack on Brandenburg. In that year 
the Prussian grenadiers justified the care and expense lavished on 
them by decisively defeating the Swedes at Fehrbellin. In 1679, 
however, Brandenburg found herself deserted by her allies, and 
had to restore her Pomeranian conquests to Sweden, in the 
Treaty of St Germain-en-Laye. 

The firm, industrious, scientifically-minded, and far-sighted 
Great Elector, who, in addition to the achievements outlined 
above, rebuilt Berlin, and made a beginning with developing the 
sciences, the arts, and even a navy, died in 1688. It must be 
stressed that in territory, and in fact in most things except 
military efficiency, Brandenburg-Prussia was still a weak Power. 
The next ruler of significance in Brandenburg was Frederick 
William I (1713-1740), who was able and energetic, and suc¬ 
ceeded at Utrecht (1713), despite his country’s small share in the 
War of the Spanish Succession, in obtaining European recognition 
of his kingdom. He pursued a policy similar to that of the Great 
Elector, increased the army from 30,000 to 90,000, spending 
five-sevenths of his revenue on maintaining and training it and 
equipping it with the latest weapons, and at the same time success¬ 
fully developed the economy of the State. He made no attempt 
to continue his predecessor’s encouragement of the arts and 
sciences other than military, and was truly named the “barrack 
king”. His diplomacy met with success at Nystadt in 1721, 
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■when, as we have already seen, the ardently desired province of 
western Pomerania was obtained from Sweden, with some other 
towns and islands. With his son, later famous as Frederick the 
Great, he used no diplomacy. Despising him for what he declared 
to be his effeminacy and his literary and cultural tastes, he sought 
by brutality of every kind, even imprisonment, to discipline him 
into his own pattern. He failed, and it was certainly not owing 
to the character-moulding of his father that Frederick earned 
the title of Great. His father’s army, however, played its part, 
as we shall see when we come to examine Frederick’s place 
in the history of eighteenth-century Europe. Before we do 
this, however, it is necessary first to consider other matters, of 
which the rise of Russia is perhaps the most important. 

Even in the sixteenth century, Russian interests, backward Russia 
though the country was, stretched from the Black Sea to die 
Baltic, and brought her into conflict with many neighbouring 
States. In the south the Turkish Empire was the most important, 
and an account of its position and history at this time will shortly 
be given. In the north, Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, and Poland 
were important. Of these, the kingdom of Denmark, to which 
Norway was attached, steadily lost ground in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, whilst Prussia had no independent 
existence, but was shared between Brandenburg and Poland. 
Poland was a large, ill-compacted State, with an elective 
monarchy, a proud and turbulent aristocracy, and a downtrodden 
serf population. It was ruled by the House of Jagellon until 
1572, after which the throne became a subject of dispute between, 
and was occupied successively by, Stephen Bathory of Transyl¬ 
vania and three kings of another branch of the Swedisli house of 
Vasa, after which it was united to Saxony by dynastic ties. These 
States were deeply interested in tlie control of the southern 
Baltic shore, and in the case of Denmark and Sweden there was 
bitter rivalry for sea-power and trade in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the issue of which has already been seen. 
Another factor which was often present in the conflicts was racial 
differences, which existed between and within the various groups. 
Poles and Russians were mainly Slavs, whilst Lithuanians, 
Livonians, Letts, and Finns were of Tartar stock; and none of 
these had anything racially in common with Danes, Swedes, and 
Germans. 
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Among this mass of turbulent States the emergence of Russia 
as a Power to be reckoned with caused violent repercussions. 
Already in the fifteenth century, Ivan III (1462-1505) had thrown 
off the Mongol yoke under which Moscow had long suffered, 
and had united the province of Novgorod to Moscow. Ivan IV 
(the Terrible) (1533-1584) changed his title of Grand Duke for 
that of Tsar, and extended his power to the Ural Mountains. 
With the death of his son Fedor in 1598, the ancient line died out 
A period of troubles had already begun with his accession, and 
lasted from 1584 to 1612, during which the brief reign of Boris 
Godunov from 1598 to 1605 was the only period of good 
government In 1613 Michael, the first of die Romanov line, 
was elected, and restored order and the authority of the Tsar. 

The seventeenth century brought great changes to Russia, and 
much closer contact with Western ideas and culture, but not with 
Western religion. Russia had always been loyal to the Greek 
Orthodox religion, and this loyalty was strengthened by the 
Tsar’s acceptance and encouragement of the idea that they were 
the proper inheritors of the role and prestige of the Byzantine 
Emperors after the fall of Constantinople to the Turks. In 
other directions, however, the Romanovs introduced a new 
spirit, and even before the time of Peter the Great a beginning 
had been made in the policy of employing qualified foreigners to 
introduce Western ideas into the professions in Russia, where 
there was an almost total lack of trained men. We have seen 
already how the Tsars played some small part in the rivalries of 
Sweden and Poland in the seventeenth century; but their expan¬ 
sion northwards does not really seriously begin until the time of 
Peter the Great. The Tsars in the seventeenth century were much 
more interested in the rich territory of the Ukraine, and a long 
rivalry with Poland for the control of this area culminated in the 
peace of Andrussovo in 1667, by which Russia took the part of 
Ukraine east of the Dnieper and left to Poland the part west of 
the river. The Cossacks of Ukraine, with their strong strain of 
Tartar blood, were a wild and war-like people, and provided a 
valuable cavalry element to Russian and Polish armies, as the 
Turks had long had occasion to know. By the Treaty of Moscow, 
1680, Russia obtained the rest of the Cossack areas. 

The real turning point in Russian history was the accession of 
Peter the Great. He was declared co-Tsar with his half-brother 
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in 1682, and Russia was ruled by regents; but in 1689 the Regency 
was dissolved, and Peter became head of the government. He was 
tough, intelligent, strong-minded, and brutal, and was deter¬ 
mined to westernise Russia and make it a European Power, with 
access to both the Black Sea and the Baltic. In 1695 he made war 
on the Turks, and sought to take Azov on the Black Sea. An 
initial failure, due to inexperience and mismanagement, was 
redeemed in 1696, when he succeeded in taking Azov. In 1703, 
at the other extreme of his realm on the Baltic, since tliere was no 
fortress to capture, he created one, and named it St. Petersburg. 
Before this happened, however, he had undertaken a study journey 
in 1697-1698, through Germany and Holland to England. 
Many of the famous anecdotes about Peter date from this period. 
In England, Bishop Burnet, to whom was given the not altogether 
enviable task of acting as supervisor to this hot-tempered and 
unconventional young prince, wrote an excellent account of 
Peter. His judgment was that he was “a man of very hot temper, 
soon inflamed and very brutal in his passion. ... He wants not 
capacity, and has a larger measure of knowledge than might be 
expected from his education, which was very indifferent. A want 
of judgment, with an instability of temper, appear in him too 
often and too evidently. He is mechanically turned, and seems 
designed by nature rather to be a ship carpenter than a great 
prince.” Peter was intensely interested in ship-building, worked 
for some time as a shipwright, and planned to operate navies in the 
Black and Baltic Seas. When he returned home he took with him 
a number of foreigners, especially English, Scots, and Dutch, 
many of them specialists in either military or naval affairs. 
Alexander Gordon, a Scot, became one of Peter’s chief military 
commanders and advisers, and to him Peter confided the organisa¬ 
tion of a Russian army on Western lines after the old military 
organisation of the Streltsi, which had rebelled in his absence, 
had been brutally suppressed and disbanded, with hundreds of 
executions. Peter struck, too, at other powers which miglit 
compete with his own. The power of the boyars (nobles) was re¬ 
duced, and an edict issued in 1711 forbidding the meeting of their 
council. In 1700 Peter had already refused to nominate a successor 
to the patriarch Adrian, and demonstrated his intention to main¬ 
tain the necessary control over the Church. Two main aspects of 
his policy of westernisation were the constant recruitment of 
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Western engineers, architects, teachers, doctors, soldiers, sailors, 
and artisans, provided for in, for example, an edict of 1702, and 
the enforcement of Western habits in dress, hairdressing, clean¬ 
shaving, dancii^, and other activities, and in the matter of sex 
equality. 

In foreign affairs and war, we have already seen how Pet^ 
joined the league of Poland and Derunark against Sweden in 
1700, and met with the disaster of Narva, and how, by taking 
advantage of the respite afforded by Charles XII’s diversion into 
Poland to re-organise and re-equip his armies, he reversed this 
decision by the great victory of Poltava in 1709. Russia was, 
however, still relatively we^. Charles XII was only defeated 
after his troops had been weakened by exposure to a Russian 
winter. The Tartars of Crimea were still in the habit of raiding 
the Moscow region. In 1711, during the course of a war to which 
Charles XII, now a refugee in Turkey, had incited the Sultan, 
Peter was trapped with his army by the Turks in Moldavia, 
and only managed to purchase the peace of Pruth by bribery. 
Azov was returned to Turkey; but the Peace of Nystadt, 1721, 
by which Russia was confirmed in her possession of Ingria, 
Estonia, Livonia, and part of Karelia, marked as decisive a step 
forward in Russia’s imperial career as it was the token of Sweden’s 
decline. 

In the preceding pages an attempt has been made to correlate 
the history of northern and north-eastern Europe with that of 
western Europe. 

South-eastern Europe in the same period must now be con¬ 
sidered. It will be remembered that it was shown in an earlier 
chapter how, owing to a number of factors, such as the high 
military quality of the Janissaries, the religious enthusiasm of 
the Turks who had embraced Mohammedanism, and the ability 
and energy of the sultans, the Turks had by the middle of the 
fifteenth century carved out for themselves an empire. This 
process was, of course, greatly assisted and speeded by the 
chronic disunity of Europe, which prevented any successful 
renewal of the Crusades, and left the Eastern Christian States 
which were in contact with the Turks to fend for themselves. 
This apparent indifference of the Western states could have only 
one conclusion. The Christian States were subdued one by one, 
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and in 1453 Mohammed II won the long-desired and inevitable 
triumph when he took Constantinople. Roumelia, Bulgaria, 
Serbia, and Wallachia had already been conquered by his pre¬ 
decessors. To these accessions were added during his reign 
Trebisond, Greece, the Aegean Isles, Bosnia, Albania, and the 
Tartar territories. The advance was resumed under Suleiman 
the Magnificent, 1520-1566, who took Belgrade in 1521, won the 
great victory of Mohacs in 1526, and took Buda-Pest in 1541. 
By these victories he subdued half of Hungary, and subjected 
Transylvania and Moldavia to the payment of tribute; whilst 
in 1522 he brought to an end the long sojourn of the Knights- 
Hospitallers in Rhodes. Their expulsion gave to the Sultan full 
naval control of the eastern Mediterranean, whilst from bases at 
Tunis and Algiers Turkish fleets, led by the pirate-admiral Bar- 
barossa, ravaged the Mediterranean and its coastline, greatly 
adding to the anxieties and responsibilities of the Emperor 
Charles V at a time when he was preoccupied with the Lutheran 
troubles in Germany, and war with France. Sultan Suleiman was 
not only a great organiser of victory, but a great administrator 
and legislator, as his name “the Lawgiver” suggests. Under 
him, the governmental machine worked well, and the criticism 
later levelled at the Turk that he could conquer, but could not 
assimilate and could not govern, does not apply to Suleiman’s 
reign. 

On the death of Suleiman began a period of decline, which 
lasted almost a century. The prime causes of earlier successes, 
able sultans and military prowess and efficient government, 
were no longer present. In their place came corrupt and de¬ 
generate rulers, with power wielded by over-privileged slaves, 
and a serious degeneration in military discipline and efficiency. 
Signs of this were the sea victory of Lepanto (1571), in which the 
fleet under Don John of Austria decisively defeated the Turkish 
fleet, whose power had never been seriously challenged since the 
decline of Venice, and the Treaty of Sitvatorok in 1606. This 
treaty, made between the Emperor and the Sultan during the 
relatively successful and efficient reign of Ahmed I (1603-1617), 
marked the beginning of the long process of reversing the flow of 
events on the Danube and in the Balkans. Since early in the 
fifteenth century the Turks had been almost uniformly successful 
in their aggressive advance into Europe, and by 1566 only 
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Vienna had remained as a last bulwark against them. Now they 
were checked, and the Emperor felt strong enough to repudiate 
the annual tribute for that part of Hungary which he retained. 
Not until 1676, however, did the Turks abandon their practice 
of taking a levy of Christian children. 

The seventeenth century resolved itself into a struggle between 
Turk and Christian for possession of the Danube valley. The 
first half of the century was marked by misrule, depositions and 
murders at Constantinople. In 1649 the Turkish fleet was de¬ 
feated in the Aegean, and in 1655, 1656, and 1657 Mocenigo led 
Venetian naval expeditions to the Dardanelles. The weakness of 
the government of the Sultans and the renewed threat from the 
sea-power of Venice prevented the pursuit of aggressive aims in 
the Balkans. In 1656, however, there came a change. The Turkish 
power experienced a revival under the leadership of the Kiuprili 
family, who, as Grand Viziers, made up by their energy for the 
lethargy of the Sultans. The first of this new line of grand viziers 
was Mohammed Kiuprili. Under his rule 30,000 people were re¬ 
puted to have suffered execution. The revival of efficiency which 
went with this ferocity soon brought substantial gains. Mocenigo 
was slain, and the Venetian fleet driven from the Dardanelles, 
puppet rulers were established in Wallachia and Moldavia, and 
large-scale preparations were made for renewing the war in the 
Danube valley. In 1663, Achmet, son of Mohammed Kiuprili, 
led an army of 200,000 men into Austria-Hungary, and ravaged 
as far as the borders of Bohemia. Although beaten at St. Gotthard 
by an imperial army under Montecuculli, aided by a large 
French contingent—for Kiuprili had broken off the previously 
friendly relations with France—the Turks obtained recognition of 
the sovereignty of the Sultan over Transylvania. In the Mediter¬ 
ranean they retook Candia from the Venetians. A war with 
Poland followed, as a result of the Sultanas intervention on behalf 
of the Cossacks of Ukraine. The war is mainly interesting on 
account of the emergence of John Sobieski, who, after winning a 
series of victories against the Turks, and avenging the loss of 
Kaminiec, was elected king of Poland on the death of Michael in 
1674, and concluded the war by a successful treaty in 1676, by 
which the Sultan renounced all tribute from Poland. 

On the death of Achmet Kiuprili in 1676, he was succeeded as 
Grand Vizier by his brother-in-law, Kara Mustapha, who took 
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advantage of the discontent in Hungary and Transylvania with 
Austrian rule to make an alliance with the prince of Transylvania 
and the discontented elements in Hungary, and to organise an 
attack of the greatest magnitude on Austria. He believed that 
the threat of French aggression in Germany would prevent much 
help from reaching Austria, although in fact Louis XIV, despite 
his hostility to the Hapsburgs, did send French troops to help in 
the relief of Vienna. It was John Sobieski, however, the chival¬ 
rous King of Poland, who gathered an army and drove tlie Turks 
back from Vienna. This great victory made Austria and Germany 
safe from Turkish aggression; but the war in Hungary went on. 
Here, too, however, the Turks were steadily pressed back. In 
1686 they had to give up Buda-Pest, and in 1687 Christendom 
retrieved the earlier disaster by a great victory at Mohacs. With 
Buda-Pest as a base, Turkish Hungary was reconquered. Even 
decaying Venice made some short-lived conquests in Dalmatia 
and Greece, but retired into obscurity after the decisive defeat 
of her fleet by the Turks at Chios, and the consequent evacuation 
of the island. In 1691, Mustapha, son of the first Kiuprili, was 
defeated and killed, and in 1697 Prince Eugene, the new com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the imperial forces, won a decisive victory 
at Zenta over the Sultan Mustapha II. Peace followed at Karlo- 
witz in 1699. By it the Emperor obtained all Hungary except the 
Banat of Temesvar, together with Croatia, Slavonia, and the 
recognition of his suzerainty over Transylvania. Poland re¬ 
ceived Podolia, and recovered Kaminiec and western Ukraine. 
Russia got Azov, only to lose it again in 1711, and Venice the 
Morea, which she, too, lost again to the Turks in 1715. 

The epilogue to all this diplomatic and military activity, which 
resulted in the permanent decline of Turkey, was the decisive 
victory of Eugene at Peterwardein in 1716, the recovery of 
Belgrade, and the Treaty of Passarowiiz in 1718, by which the 
Turks ceded Temesvar and Belgrade, but retained the Morea. 
The Treaties of Karlowitz (1699) and Passarowitz (1718) were to 
south-eastern Europe what the Treaty of Nystadt (1721) was to 
north-eastern Europe. The most notable treaty of these years, 
which settled the affairs of western Europe after a long period of 
conflict, as well as the first stage in the imperial conflict outside 
Europe, was the Treaty of Utrecht (1713). We must now turn to 
the developments in western Europe which led to this. 
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The three countries whose history in this period has not so far 
been examined, and which are of outstanding importance, are the 
Netherlands, France, and England. English history in this period 
lends itself well to separate treatment, and will be considered 
later. The history of ^e Netherlands will now be treated as an 
introduction to the main theme of the second half of the seven¬ 
teenth century, the aggressions of France under Louis XIV, 
which will also be dealt with later. 

We have already seen how a combination of patriotic virtues 
and military ability in the people and their leaders, together with 
certain geographical and political advantages, such as proximity 
to the sea and major rivers and English support against both 
Spain and France, had resulted by the end of the sixteenth 
century in the establishment of Dutch independence on a firm 
footing officially confirmed at Westphalia in 1648. The constitu¬ 
tion of the United Provinces, promulgated in 1579, paved the 
way, despite a superficial appearance of provincialism, for a very 
considerable degree of political unity. The seven provinces— 
Holland, Friesland, Zeeland, Utrecht, Guelderland, Overyssel, 
and Groningen—differed greatly in their characteristics, and 
each province had its own “estate’* (council or parliament) and 
stadholder. It was common practice, however, for the provinces 
to elect the same stadholder, who then controlled considerable 
official patronage in all the provinces, and was sufficiendy in¬ 
fluential to co-ordinate the activities of them all. There was a 
central Estates-General for the whole confederation, and this 
body elected the captain-general and the admiral-general. In 
practice, these features of the constitution which might have 
made for disunity became, under the unifying influence of the 
house of Orange, a source of unity and strength. For a period of 
about seventy years, until the spirit of republicanism triumphed 
after 1650, the house of Orange provided the link necessary for 
continuity in the Government. The head of the house was 
usually stadholder of a majority of the provinces, and captain 
and admiral-general, and probably more effectively powerful 
than, for example, the Stuarts in England. Other factors which 
made for unity were the widespread and wealthy burgher class in 
the towns and the acknowledged supremacy of the province of 
Holland, which was easily the most populous and wealthy of 
the provinces. 
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These factors, together with a favourable political situation, 
enabled the Dutch to pursue a policy of successful imperialism 
during the first part of the seventeenth century. Eng and was 
wrapped up in her own internal problems, Sweden and Denmark 
were either at loggerheads or engaging in the not always profit¬ 
able sport of fishing in troubled waters in Germany, Germany 
herself was racked by the Thirty Years’ War, and the once- 
powerful Hanseatic League was now practically defunct. The 
Dutch were consequently able to build for themselves a valuable 
trading empire in all the known continents. Their main efforts 
were directed towards India, Ceylon, and Java, where we shall 
find them in rivalry and sometimes in conflict with the English; 
but they also occupied part of Brazil, founded New Netherland 
in North America, and established a settlement in 1652 at the 
Cape of Good Hope, which traders of other nations had been 
content to use merely as a calling-station for water and fresh 
fruit on the eastern voyage. 

It was clear that this favourable situation could not continue 
indefinitely, and that England and France, which, unlike Spain 
and Portugal, were rising and not waning Powers, would cer¬ 
tainly offer a spirited challenge to Dutch naval and commercial 
power when their own domestic situations and European commit¬ 
ments permitted. Another danger by which the Dutch were 
faced was that their own internal tranquillity might at any 
lime be shattered by the challenge which tfie Republican Party, 
growing in strength and backed by the burgher aristocracy, might 
issue to the house of Orange, which was supported mainly by 
the nobility and peasantry. In 1619, Olden Barneveldt, leader of 
the Republican party, was executed after a trial of more tlian 
doubtful legality, and Orange ruled unchecked until 1650. In 
that year William II of Orange attempted a coup d’etat, using 
as his pretext the refusal of the Estates of Holland to provide the 
normal number of troops to the federal forces. Having, appar¬ 
ently, learnt nothing from Charles I’s unsuccessful attempt 
against the liberties of parliament, William arrested some members 
of the Estates of Holland, and tried, but failed, to seize Amsterdam 
by force. This caused the failure, too, of the attempted coup d’etat, 
and in November 1650, William II died. His son, William III, 
was posthumous, and during his minority the Republican party, 
led by John de Witt, son of one of tlie delegates imprisoned by 

I) D 
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William II, was supreme. De Witt’s main problem, until the 
beginning of French aggression, was the growing rivalry with 
England, whose naval power and commercial ambitions were 
rapidly reviving under Cromwell. Relations were naturally not 
improved by the arrogant demand by England in 1651 not only 
that Charles Stuart (the future Charles 11 ) and his adherents 
should be expelled, but also that England and the United Pro¬ 
vinces should be united under one government, to have its seat in 
Anglo-Dutch London. The refusal of this by the Dutch was followed by the 
Rivalry Navigation Act in 1651, by which England sought to divert 
the colonial carrying trade into British ships. War ensued from 
1651 to 1654, as a result of which the Dutch were compelled 
to accept the Navigation Act, but the English recognised the 
independence of the United Provinces. The old rivalry con¬ 
tinued, and culminated in unofficial war. An English fleet cap¬ 
tured Goree in West Africa in revenge for indignities inflicted 
on English nationals in the East Indies, and another took New 
Amsterdam, which was renamed New York. The war which was 
officially declared in 1665 was naval in character, and centred on 
the North Sea. The tide of war now turned decisively against the 
Dutch. In 1665 Opdam was defeated and killed in Southwold 
Bay, and in 1666 Ruyter and van Tromp were defeated in the 
Battle of the Downs, and forced back to port. Internally, de 
Witt’s growing unpopularity owing to these disasters compelled 
him to moderate his extreme republicanism and accept William 
III and make arrangements for his education in State matters. 
De Witt’s great fear was that Louis XIV of France, whose 
aggressive ambitions were becoming apparent, might intervene 
against him. To compel Louis to maintain his neutrality, de Witt 
united Brandenburg, Denmark, and Brunswick with the United 
Provinces in a Quadruple Alliance in 1666 to check possible 
aggression. This was reinforced by the Triple Alliance 
of 1668, which public opinion in England compelled Charles II 
to allow Sir William Temple to negotiate with the United 
Provinces and Sweden. Its aim was to compel France and Spain, 
who were at war, to make peace, lest the war should spread and 
become a pretext for French aggression. The Triple Alliance was 
successful in compelling Louis to accept the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1668, by which France had to return the free county 
of Burgundy to Spain, but was allowed to keep certain frontier 
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towns as a shield against invasion from the Netherlands, which 
she had suffered in 5 ie recent past. 

It will be necessary next to consider how France, from her 
position of weakness due to religious strife, had come to be 
strong enough to threaten the peace of all Europe by her 
aggressions. 



CHAPTER 28 


France in the Seventeenth Century^ and the Aggressions of Louis 

XIVy i64^iji5. 

We have already seen in the previous chapter how by 1668 
the threat of French aggression was making dl Europe nervous. 
The foundations of the power of France which made such 
aggressions possible were laid early in the seventeenth century 

The Duke by the Duke of Sully, who, as Finance Minister, made numerous 

of Sully economies, reformed the taxes, and co-operated with Henry IV 
in the work of promoting the economic welfare of France. Sully 
did not always see eye to eye with Henry; he did not, for example, 
approve of the introduction of the silk industry into France; 
but generally speaking king and minister share the credit for the 
drainage, irrigation, and afforestation schemes which did so 
much for French agriculture, and for the canals—for example, 
from the Seine to the Loire and from the Loire to the Saone— 
which created a waterway from the Channel to the Mediterranean. 
New manufactures, in glass, steel, linen, and carpets, were 
established. These economies, reforms, and public works allowed 
a surplus to be amassed and a start made with the reorganisation 
of the army. 

Richelieu It was on these foundations that Cardinal Richelieu, who came 
to power in 1624, developed the policy which was pursued for the 
rest of the century by himself, Mazarin, and Louis XIV. His 
policy had three main aims: to deprive the Huguenots of all 
political power, to subdue the intransigence and arrogant pride of 
the nobi ity, and to raise the power and prestige of France in 
Europe. In the first two aims he was successful, and the reduction 
of the nobility to a position of mere privilege without responsi¬ 
bility was in the long run most unfortunate for France. This is 
true likewise of much of his domestic policy and internal admini¬ 
stration. His belief in autocratic government and centralisation 
caused him to ignore the states-general, overrule the parlements, 
and rely largely on the intendants, whose powers he augmented. 
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In finance, Richelieu was incompetent and extravagant. The 
collection of the taxes, which were greatly increased, was 
corrupt, and he was reduced to discreditable measures, such 
as the debasement of the coinage and the creation of sinecures for 
sale. Expenditure rose by leaps and bounds, and his plans for 
State colonisation. State trading companies, and an efficient navy 
were failures. 

It is, however, only fair to say that in the aspect of policy in 
which he was primarily interested Richelieu was extremely 
successful, and was, in fact, probably the most successful director 
of foreign policy that France ever had. His diplomacy was too 
elaborate and intricate to be even sketched in a book of this kind; 
but his underlying aims were basically extremely simple. Riche¬ 
lieu believed that to obtain security and enhance the prestige of 
France to a proper degree, she must make acquisitions in three 
directions: south-eastwards, in the area of Savoy; in the north and 
north-east, where there was always the threat of Hapsburg 
aggression from Germany or the Netherlands; and in the south, 
on the Pyrenean border, where Roussillon and Cerdagne had 
long been coveted to round off that frontier. To a large extent 
these aims were not achieved in Richelieu’s time; but it was his 
patient and intricate diplomacy which made possible French 
gains at Westphalia in 1648 (Austrian Alsace, Breisach, Metz, 
Toul, Verdun, Pinerolo, and the right to garrison Philipsburg) 
and in the Peace of the Pyrenees in 1659 (Artois, Roussillon, 
Cerdagne, Thionville, Landrecies, Avesnes). Much of Riche¬ 
lieu’s diplomacy was devoted to embroiling Sweden in Germany, 
and to preventing the Thirty Years’ War from coming to 
an end before it suited France’s purposes. Almost his only 
failure was in the south-east. Here in 1622 the Spaniards from 
Milan had seized the Valtelline (a largely Protestant district 
nominally subject to the Swiss canton of the Grisons). The 
matter was serious, because control of the Grisons meant control 
of important Alpine passes. Richelieu intervened, and drove out 
the Spaniards; but the revolt at La Rochelle compelled him to 
abandon the Grisons and Savoy, and, although the Valtelline 
returned to its former status, Spain controlled the passes by virtue 
of her protection of the Catholic areas of the Grisons. 

A similar issue was raised in a different form, tliis time south 
of the Alps, in i()27, when the Emperor and Spain occupied 
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Mantua and Montferrat on the death of the Duke, although the 
heir under his will was a Frenchman, the Duke of Nevers. Once 
again a Huguenot rebellion forced Richelieu to abandon the 
matter,but Louis XIII continued the campaign, and took Pinerolo. 
The intervention of Gustavus Adolphus in Germany forced the 
Emperor to make the Peace of Cherasco (1631), by which Nevers 
received Mantua and Montferrat, whilst French possession of 
Pinerolo was confirmed at Westphalia. This success materially 
compensated France for the earlier failure in the Valtelline. 

On Richelieu’s death in December 1642, he was succeeded in 
power by his able assistant, Cardinal Mazarin, whose methods 
were radically different from those of Richelieu, but whose policy 
Mazarin was a copy and continuation of his master’s. Mazarin’s subtle 
cunning brought the Thirty Years’ War to a successful conclu¬ 
sion; but his hand was not so firm in his control of the nobility as 
that of Richelieu had been, whilst his incompetence in domestic 
economy was at least as great as that of Richelieu. As a result of 
his policy and the growing power and confidence of the Paris 
Parlement, which had become more important since the dissolu¬ 
tion of the states-general in 1614, together with the revolu¬ 
tionary spirit which had spread from England and had infected 
the Paris mob, a temporary alliance was effected between the 
Parlement, the nobility, and the mob, which culminated in the 
Tiie Frondes minor revolutions called the Frondes. The Parlement refused to 
(1648-1653) j-Qygi decrccs, and drew up a programme of reform, 

demanding among other things that it should control taxation. 
Mazarin arrested Broussel, the leader of the Parlement, but 
released him when the mob rioted. Mazarin now expressed his 
willingness to accept the reforms, but made no attempt to carry 
them out once the popular excitement had subsided. An attempt 
by the nobility to impose its will on the Court, and a combina¬ 
tion of the nobility and the Parlement against the Court also 
failed. 

The years 1648-1659 were occupied in recuperation after the 
Thirty Years’ War and the Frondes, but the war with Spain 
Louis XIV dragged on until 1659. Then in 1660 the young King Louis XIV 
came of age, and his ambitions were soon to change the face of 
Europe. Louis XIII had been a shrewd man of sound character, 
but had been completely overshadowed by his famous ministers. 
His son was not of the character to accept such obscurity, and in 
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foreign, military, and religious affairs at least was to play a pre¬ 
ponderant part. In domestic economy he had little interest, and 
was willing to leave this to others. He was fortunate in inheriting 
from Mazarin a minister, Colbert, well qualified to handle this Colbert 
side of affairs in France. It was, indeed, only the economic 
reforms of Colbert which made possible the aggressive and 
expensive policy of Louis XIV, 

After service under Mazarin, Colbert became Controller- 
General of the Finances in 1665, and Secretary of the Navy and 
of the Royal Household in 1669. His economic measures followed 
the general lines of those of Sully earlier, but he also added 
internal free trade to them. He was unable fully to achieve this 
owing to the cost of buying out private rights; but he did succeed 
in abolishing internal customs duties in the greater part of 
France. France was potentially rich, and these measures soon 
gave him a surplus, with which, foreign commitments permitting, 
he hoped to create a self-supporting nation. In agriculture he 
concerned himself especially with the wine, silk, and stock- 
breeding industries, and with drainage schemes. In industry he 
set up a number of royal establishments for the manufacture of 
fine goods in linen, leather, silk, tapestry, and lace, and protected 
French manufacturers by a high tariff. He endeavoured to 
attract skilled workers from abroad, a policy unfortunately 
reversed by Louis XIV’s religious persecution. Colbert ex¬ 
tended Sully’s canal system, and, following in Richelieu’s steps, 
encouraged ship-building, and revived the French East India 
Company. The Company failed, but Colbert created a royal 
navy, conscripted sailors, and encouraged the adoption of more 
scientific methods in gunnery and navigation. Finally, as Minister 
of tlie Interior and of the Fine Arts, he caused the law to be codi¬ 
fied, gave Paris for the first time sanitation and police systems, and 
encouraged the founding of the Academies which have played so 
great a part in creating and maintaining the cultural standards for 
which France became famous. In this period, and well into 
the next, France was the leader of Europe, especially in splendid 
architecture in the Versailles manner, and in literature, in which 
the leading writers were Racine in tragedy, and Moliere in 
comedy. France’s diplomatic and military successes were matched 
and oudasted, and her eventual disasters compensated by, these 
cultural achievements. 
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The strength which France gained from Colbert’s reforms was 
destined to be dissipated to maintain Louis XIV’s continual 
aggressions. We have seen already how a sxibtle foreign policy 
had produced valuable gains for France under Richelieu and 
Mazarin, and how, despite the opposition of the Triple Alliance, 
Louis had made certain frontier gains at the expense of Spain on 
the Netherlands border in the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1668. 

The Second Louis’ next intended victim was the United Provinces. Owing 
^gio-Dutch jQ England’s troubles, which had included in the last two years 
plague, fire, and a light-hearted and extravagant king, who liked 
to take a hand in foreign politics, but had the greatest difficulty in 
finding the money to keep an efficient navy at sea, the Dutch 
had come well out of the English war. In 1667 they even sailed 
up the Medway, and played havoc with the shipping there; and 
in the same year they obtained the comparatively favourable 
Peace of Breda. By this treaty the Navigation Act was relaxed 
to allow the Dutch to carry German and Flemish goods to 
England or her colonies, and England’s retention of New York 
was offset by Dutch gains in the East Indies. From 1667 to 1672 
Louis XIV, and even Colbert, for commercial reasons, were 
planning to strike against the Dutch, whilst de Witt, reassured 
by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, was engaged in reducing 
the strength of the Dutch army up to the very moment of the 
Frencii Attack French attack in 1672. In a brief campaign, brilliantly planned and 
executed by Turenne, most of the provinces were overrun in a 
few weeks. Then Louis himself took charge, and made several 
mistakes, including the failure to push on to Amsterdam, and, 
above all, to capture the main sluices which controlled the dykes. 
The Dutch were therefore able to flood the country. Their 
position was, however, desperate, and compelled them to offer 
terms. They were prepared to pay a large indemnity and sur¬ 
render the key fortress and district of Maastricht. Louis 
rejected their offer and demanded terms which were tantamount 
Murder of to the obliteration of Dutch independence. The mob in The 
the de Witts tumed against the de Witts, broke through 

die protecting guards, and tore the Republican leaders to pieces. 
The house of Orange was now once again the chief hope of the 
Dutch; but its prospects at first looked slender. However, 
bettv'een 1672 and 1674 the arrogance and evident ambitions of 
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Louis roused most of Europe against him, and a powerful coalition 
was formed, the chief members of which were the Emperor, the 
Great Elector, Spain, Denmark, and the Elector Palatine. In 
1674 Louis was deserted by England, and for the next four years 
it was France and Sweden against the rest of Europe. France was 
exhausted by the struggle, and in 1675 Louis lost his great 
commanders Turenne and Conde, the one by death, the other by 
retirement. In the Peace of Nijmegen, 1678, France gained The Pea« of 
Franche-Comte and virtually annexed Lorraine, and her ally 
Sweden recovered the territories she had lost in Germany. Louis 
had, however, failed in his main purpose of subduing the 
Dutch. Dutch territory remained intact, and France agreed to 
remove her trade barriers. 

Europe now enjoyed ten years of comparative peace. France 
profited by it to modernise her military system. Bayonets, 
regular uniform, and officer cadet schools were introduced, a war 
office organised, and tlie regular army raised to 150,000. The navy 
was likewise reorganised, arsenals established at Brest and Toulon, 
and sufficient ships kept in commission to maintain French 
supremacy in the Mediterranean. This added strengtli in the 
military sphere was partly offset by the results of one of the most 
foolish acts of the headstrong Louis XIV—die Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. Becoming ever more orthodox in religion with 
the years, and especially under the influence of Madame de 
Maintenon, and desiring complete uniformity in religion, as in 
other matters, Louis, apparently believing that the Huguenots 
were ripe for conversion, subjected them from 1681 to increasing 
pressure, and in 1685 revoked the Edict of Nantes. As a result Tiie Revoca- 
there was much persecution, misery, and strife, and all Huguenots 
who could were driven to emigrate. Being for the most part Names 
educated and skilled people, they were gladly received in Pro¬ 
testant countries, where they established new industries, and 
proved to be a valuable acquisition. Brandenburg-Prussia and 
England especially received many of them. 

During tliis period of nominal peace between 1678 and 1688 
there were numerous alarms and camouflaged aggressions. Louis 
evolved a technique of annexation masked under semi-legal forms 
(Chambres de Reunion), whereby places whose future had been TheChambres 
left in doubt were “reunited” to the French Crown. On 30th 
September 1681 the French occupied Strasbourg by tliis method; 
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and on the same day, by an arrangement with Charles, Duke of 
Mantua, they occupied Casale in Piedmont. The Emperor, Spain, 
Sweden, and Holland made an alliance in i68i to stop this process, 
whereupon Louis imitated his predecessor, Francis I, and opened 
negotiations with Turkey. When Vienna was threatened by the 
Turks in 1683, however, Louis sent troops to help the Emperor, 
and by the Truce of Regensburg, 1684, Louis* gains, which 
included Strasbourg, Luxembourg, and Oudenarde, were guaran¬ 
teed to him for twenty years. Despite this truce, Europe was 
becoming more and more alienated from Louis. His Turkish 
alliance was jeopardised by the French troops sent to Vienna, and 
by his attack on Algiers and Tripoli—pirate haunts, but nominally 
subject to the Turks; whilst the alliance itself alienated all 
Catholic Europe, and especially John Sobieski. Richelieu’s 
policy of alliances witli Protestant Powers was likewise ruined 
by the attacks on Holland, and Sweden was alienated by Louis* 
seizure of the duchy of Zweibriicken. In 1686 the League of 
Augsburg was formed against him, composed of the Emperor, 
Spain, Sweden, North Germany, and the United Provinces. 
In 1687 Bavaria joined the League, together with various Italian 
princes, and the Pope, with whom Louis, despite his orthodoxy, 
had quarrelled, offered his secret support. In 1688 Louis made 
probably the most serious mistake in a diplomatic career by no 
means free from error, James II of England had been pursuing 
too independent a line of policy for Louis’ taste. In order to 
teach him a lesson, Louis made no attempt to prevent William of 
Orange from sailing, believing that James would be compelled to 
ask for French help. James’ precipitate flight and the complete 
success of William’s mission, confirmed by the defeat of an Irish 
and French army under James in Ireland at the Battle of the Boyne 
in 1690, and the inveterate hostility of William, now in control of 
greatly increased resources, soon showed Louis his mistake. It 
was by now clear to Louis that he was again faced by the prospect 
of a major war, and he himself took the initiative by attaeWng and 
devastating in a brutal manner the Palatinate, further alienating 
European public opinion by this act. The wanton destruction 
wrought in die historic cities of Worms, Mannheim, Speyer, and 
Heidelberg was followed by a long war—the so-called War 
of the League of Augsburg, one of the least interesting wars of 
history. It is enough to say of it that, though the French held 
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their own agsinst the powerful coalition against them, the Treaty 
of Ryswick in 1697 (the war dragged on for another year in some 
places) was a decisive defeat for Louis. France had to surrender 
all the towns she had taken since 1678, except Strasbourg, the° 

French claim to the Palatinate was ignored, the archbishop whom 
the French had installed at Cologne was expelled and Clement of 
Bavaria installed in his place, the Dutch received the right to 
garrison the Barrier Fortresses, and Louis was compelled to 
recognise the right of succession of William of Orange and his 
sister-in-law, Anne, to the throne of England. 

The final stage in the struggle of Louis to achieve supremacy 
in Europe, and of his enemies at all costs to prevent this, began 
witli the crisis which arose about the succession to the throne of 
Spain. It was clear in 1698 that Charles II of Spain had not long 
to live. He was childless, but his two sisters, married to Louis Spanisli 
XIV, and the Emperor Leopold, both had heirs, tlie Dauphin, 
and Joseph Ferdinand, Electoral Prince of Bavaria, and grandson 
of the Emperor. Apart from a renunciation of his mother’s right 
to the throne in return for a substantial dowry which had never 
been paid, the Dauphin was die nearest heir to Charles II; 
but Louis, licking the wounds of the previous war, was anxious to 
avoid at present a further conflict, which he knew to be inevitable 
if he allowed the claims of the Dauphin to go forward. He there¬ 
fore agreed to the First Partition Treaty of 1698, by which the 
Electoral Prince was to receive the lion’s share, and the Dauphin The Panitum 
had to be content with the Two Sicilies. The Archduke Charles of ^ 

Austria was to be compensated with Milan. Charles II refused to 
accept this arrangement, and made another will leaving every¬ 
thing to the Electoral Prince. The Prince died in February 1699, 
and feverish diplomatic activity led to a Second Partition Treaty 
in March 1700, by which the Dauphin was to get Italy, and 
die Hapsburgs the rest. Louis XIV accepted, but the Emperor 
foolishly refused to accept, this arrangement. It soon appeared 
that Charles II had made a last will, leaving everything to Philip, 

Due d’Anjou, second son of the Dauphin, with the proviso that 
the French and Spanish crowns were never to be united. In 
November 1700 Charles II of Spain died. It is possible that even 
the acceptance of this will might not have led to war; but France 
had now in some degree recuperated, and Louis XIV, in his pride, 
arrogance, and stupidity, made war inevitable. He began by 
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declaring the rights of Anjou to the French Crown to be in¬ 
capable of being renounced, refused all compensation to Austria, 
expelled the Dutch troops from the Barrier Fortresses and re¬ 
placed them by French, alienated the maritime Powers by 
commercial decrees directed against them, and angered England 
by his futile recognition, in violation of the Treaty of Ryswick, 
of James Stuart as King of England. In September 1701 England 
organised the Grand Alliance with Austria, Holland, Prussia, 
and Hesse, with the avowed objects of taking the West Indies for 
the maritime Powers and Italy for Austria. In May 1702, England, 
the Emperor, and Holland declared war simultaneously on 
France, so beginning a war which continued on many fronts on 
land and sea for eleven years. 

William Ill’s inveterate hostility to France and his long- 
planned coalition against Louis now bore fruit, despite William’s 
death in March 1702. His policy was ably pursued by the Duke 
of Marlborough, backed by a Whig majority in Parliament, 
and in close co-operation with Prince Eugene, commander-in- 
chief of the imperialist forces. The first great allied victory came 
in 1704, when Marlborough made his famous march down the 
Rhine and Danube to the assistance of the Austrians, who were 
hard-pressed by a joint Franco-Bavarian army, and, with Eugene, 
won the startling victory of Blenheim (August 1704), which 
compelled the French to withdraw across the Rhine. The French 
had still to be dislodged from Italy and the Netherlands. Eugene 
achieved the first by a victory at Turin in September 1706; but 
already in May 1706 Marlborough had won his remarkable 
victory at Ramillies, where in a couple of hours, and manifesting 
great tactical ability and personal bravery—he was always in the 
thick of tlie fight, and, as at Blenheim, had his horse shot under 
him—he defeated a splendid French and Bavarian army. This 
victory freed almost all the Netherlands of the French. They still 
held, however, the barrier fortresses, and operations against these 
involved two more great battles, at Oudenarde, in 1708, and 
Malplaquet, in 1709, in which the joint forces of Marlborough and 
Eugene won decisive victories. 

Meanwhile at sea, despite the absence of major engagements, 
English supremacy was gradually demonstrated and strengthened. 
Gibraltar was taken in 1704; but this was only one of the 
numerous gains which sea-power brought to England at the 
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peace. By 1711 peace was overdue; and it appeared that the 
allies were in a position to dictate terms, which Louis would 
be compelled to accept. The death of the Emperor Joseph I 
in April 1711, however, and the succession of the Archduke 
Charles to the imperial throne, altered the situation de¬ 
cisively in Louis* favour, since England and the other allies 
could not regard with equanimity the prospect of Charles 
receiving also the bulk of the Spanish dominions as well as the 
Hapsburg lands. Such a combination would create a pre¬ 
dominance even more dangerous than that against which the 
allies had been fighting. Moreover, a diplomatic revolution in 
England—the Tories were in the ascendant, and the Whigs, with 
their general, Marlborough, in eclipse—was further favourable to 
Louis, since many of the Tories were notoriously Jacobite in 
sympathy. Consequently, Louis fared far better than might have 
been expected in the Treaty of Utrecht, which is the name 1^10 Treaty 
popularly given to a group of treaties signed in 1713 and 1714 at 
Utrecht, Rastatt, and Baden, together with the Barrier Treaty of 
1715. France certainly lost to Great Britain Newfoundland, 

Nova Scotia, and the Hudson’s Bay territory, keeping in Canada 
only Cape Breton Island and her Newfoundland fishing rights. She 
also agreed to the cession of the Spanish Netherlands to Austria, 
and to Dutch garrisons in the Barrier Fortresses. She had also to 
restore Savoy and Nice to the Duke of Savoy, and recognise the 
royal title of Frederick William of Prussia, and his rights in 
Neufchatel and Upper Guelderland. As to the main point, for 
which the war had originally been fought, Louis, in the changed 
situation, was able to obtain recognition of his grandson’s claim 
to the throne of Spain, together with the Spanisli American 
colonies. 

Britain was not interested in European mainland territories, 
but received instead, in addition to the territories already men¬ 
tioned, Gibraltar and Minorca from Spain, together with the 
“Asiento” Treaty, which gave her limited trading rights in 
Spanish America, especially in connection with the supply of 
negro slaves. Spain retained the rest of its territories in Italy, 
except Milan and Naples, which went as compensation to the 
Emperor. The Emperor had to accept French retention of 
Alsace and Strasbourg; but the French restored those places 
which she held on tlie right bank of the Rhine. 
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Hardly any of the Powers except Britain was satisfied with 
the setdement, which was to be fruitful of future discord. The 
struggle, when it was resumed, was to take a different shape, 
with added emphasis on world, colonial, and imperial matters. 
Here Britain held a decisive lead, which she was to maintain and 
strengthen during the next fifty years; and this, in world history, 
is the most important aspect of die Treaty of Utrecht. 


CHAPTER 29 

Introduction to the Eighteenth Century^ and the Opening Phase^ 

iyi5-iy40. 

The eighteenth century is sometimes thought of as a kind of epi¬ 
logue to the old regime in Europe, and therefore devoid of de¬ 
velopments interesting for the future. The relics of the mediaeval 
European civilisation—the feudal system and the sense of 
Catholic unity—were certainly dying fast. It was clearly only 
a matter of time before all tliis would be changed; and once 
the walls were breached, the collapse would probably be sudden. 

No one at the opening of the century could have foretold 
where the collapse would begin, though shrewd observers were 
of the opinion that revolution was more probable in a State 
where there was an intelligent, well-informed, and ambitious, 
but unprivileged middle class, than among a downtrodden 
peasantry, which could much more easily be kept in subjec¬ 
tion. But although it is true the old regime was dying, and 
would receive its coup de grace in 1789, it is equally true that 
many developments of the greatest interest for the future were 
already making themselves felt, especially in the sphere of com¬ 
merce and industry. 

The importance of the eighteenth century can perhaps be Feudalism 
estimated if we try to define what was left of the old Europe, and "* 
what novelties were foreshadowed. Of the feudal system, little 
was left in the political sense, except in the Empire. States were 
ruled for the most part as centralised monarchies. Even socially 
and economically the feudal system had ceased to mean much in 
countries like England and Holland; but to a very great degree in 
central and eastern Europe—in many parts of Germany and 
Russia, for example—and in a lesser degree in the West—for 
in France—the system was still the economic foundation 
of the State, and the peasantry was still in tlie bondage of serfdom. 

The Catholic Church had lost much of its influence. Pro¬ 
testantism had, on the whole, achieved great success in its 

4*7 
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struggle for freedom to organise itself as it wished, and the 
power of the Catholic Church had proportionately waned. The 
ardent orthodoxy of the seventeenth century was giving way in 
most countries to a spirit of tolerance and scepticism, the spirit of 
Voltaire and Rousseau. The Papacy had ceased to play a major 
part in politics, and, after great pressure, especially by France and 
Portugal, which had already expelled the Jesuits as an intriguing 
and dangerous body, Pope Clement XIV (1769-1774) was 
compelled to suppress this most militant Catholic body (1773). 

What new or relatively new features are to be found in the 
eighteenth century, to replace these moribund institutions.^ In 
place of the political feudal system there had emerged in many 
States, especially Britain, France, Spain, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia, strong national centralised monarchies. Here not all was 
loss. The mediaeval feudal system at its best had looked after the 
interests, in some degree, of all classes of the community, but at 
its worst had been a means for bolstering aristocratic privilege 
and grinding the peasantry underfoot. Now in the new mon¬ 
archies a new spirit was abroad. In the better of them, which 
included most of the larger States, the spirit of good government 
was in tlie air. In few of them, except Britain, and there only 
on the basis of a very narrow franchise, was there any recognition 
of democracy; but the “enlightened despots”, as this new class of 
ruler was aptly named, were generally deeply concerned with the 
welfare of their subjects, and prepared to implement some 

Des^otisrT* reform. In a document drawn up by Joseph II on 

^ becoming emperor and co-regent with his mother of the Hapsburg 

lands, he wrote, “Our present situation demands, as I see it, our 
undivided attention, and prompt measures of reform”, and he 
went on to sketch in general terms a great variety of reforms. 
The point to observe about the enlightened despots is that the 
reforms they proposed were to come from above; government 
was to be for tlie people, but there was to be no question of its 
being by the people. There was, moreover, usually a strong 
element of State advantage about the work of those rulers. 
The individual was to benefit by the reforms; but they were 
drawn up at least as much with a view to increasing the power of 
tlie State. Joseph II was possessed of an unusual degree of 
humanitarianism; but one would not suspect Frederick the 
Great, Peter the Great, or Catherine the Great of allowing 
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humanitarianism unduly to affect their planning. Nevertheless, 
the divine right of kings was a dead or dying doctrine, and rulers 
had to justify themselves by some show of good works. 

Feudalism, then, had given way to Enlightened Despotism, 
and the Catholic Church had ceased to advance, and was hard 
put to it to maintain its position. What, then, was to replace the 
Catholic unity of mediaeval Europe, which had never been 
effective in a political sense.^ The answer was a military and 
diplomatic balance of power, crude, distasteful, but up to a point 
effective, and certainly enduring. The balance of power as a 
political device had, of course, been practised since the earliest “ 
times. It had been employed most consistently and effectively in 
the Italy of the Renaissance period, and the enlightened despots 
of the eighteenth century now prepared to put it into practice 
on a continental scale in an attempt to preserve that stability 
which the development of powerful national monarchies was 
tending to upset. There went with it, unfortunately, an almost 
total lack of political morality, a universal Machiavellianism, a 
thoroughly national selfishness. For a majority of these rulers of 
the eighteenth century, the end—which meant the greatest degree 
of power obtainable by diplomatic and military means—com- 
pletely justified the means. Events such as the Partitions of 
Poland, the rape of Silesia by Frederick the Great, the proposed 
partitioning of Turkey and Sweden, and the use of provinces, 
and even kingdoms, as exchangeable pawns in the diplomatic 
game, regardless of the affinities or inclinations of the people 
therein, all showed an almost total disregard for the pledged word 
and the rights of the weak. 

We shall see in the course of the chapters on the eighteenth 
century how this Machiavellianism worked out in a long series 
of diplomatic manoeuvres and revolutions, wars, treaties, and 
partitions. Notable among them will be the War of the Polish 
Succession, 1733-1735, the War of the Austrian Succession, 
1740-1748, the Diplomatic Revolution of 1748-1756, the Seven 
Years* War, 1756-1763, the War of American Independence, 
1775-1783, and the Three Polish Partitions of 1772, 1793, and 
1795. In examining briefly these wars and events we shall 
observe that ceruin Powers, especially Britain, France, and 
Spain, are at least as much interested in colonial and commercial 
expansion overseas as in the European balance of power. 

E E 
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This brings us to the final point in this sketch of salient features 
which are to be noted in the eighteenth-century history. Whilst 
the old regime was visibly dying, an equally visible and note¬ 
worthy expansion of colonial activity and trade was apparent, 
especially on the part of the Powers just mentioned. This was 
the result of many things, and especially of the discovery and 
opening up of the Far East by Portugal, Spain, Holland, and, 
somewhat belatedly, Britain, the realisation that trade meant 
power, and the fallacies of the Mercantile System, which believed 
that competition, though inevitable, was inevitably damaging, 
and that therefore each State should try to build up its own 
private colonial preserve, with which it could trade to the 
exclusion of others. This expansion had likewise very remarkable 
results, of much significance for the future. By offering markets 
for industrial products, it stimulated the industrial revolu¬ 
tion which was just beginning, and which was itself partly 
caused by, and partly the cause of, the rapid development of 
industrial techniques: applied science was, in fact, in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century coming into its own, and was in 
the course of the next two centuries to transform the world. 
Along with these developments went an advance in agri¬ 
culture, especially in England, which was to result in greatly 
increased food supplies, and make possible the feeding of a rapidly 
growing population, until such time as territories overseas 
began to export wheat and other foods to the Old World. 

If to all these developments one adds the intense intellectual 
activity among certain sections of the community, especially in 
France, the constant spirit of inquiry, partly sceptical, partly 
hopeful, of the Encyclopaedists, of Voltaire and Rousseau, then 
it is clear that, far from being a stagnant and uninteresting period 
in history, the eighteenth century is a period full of promise of 
remarkable things to come. 

The year 1715 is one of those years which appears to be marked 
out in history as beginning a new epoch, and 1789 is clearly 
another. The eighteenth century is, for this reason, commonly 
regarded as falling between these two dates. This period of 
seventy-four years is, in fact, very convenient for consideration 
of the matters mentioned above. The deaths of Louis XIV in 
France and of Anne in England, the failure of the Jacobite 
rebellion and the establishment of the Hanoverian dynasty, the 
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conclusion of the complex treaties commonly referred to as the 
Treaty of Utrecht, all opened the way for a fresh start. The period 
closes with the revolution in France in 1789, the clearest of indica¬ 
tions that the opportunity for a fresh start had not been well 
used in France. This great crisis in the affairs of France was, as 
we shall see, to prove of the utmost significance in the history of 
Europe and the world. 

The first years of this period have already in part been con¬ 
sidered with reference to the developments in northern and 
eastern Europe, the rise to power of Russia under Peter the 
Great, and of Brandenburg-Prussia under Frederick William I, 
and the decline of Sweden, all of which were reflected in the 
terms of the Treaty of Nystadt in 1721. It is necessary now to 
consider what was happening in southern and western Europe in 
this introductory period. A great deal was happening, but 
relatively little of it is worthy of record in a book of this kind. 
The outstanding feature of the years 1715-1740 is that several 
powerful States were thoroughly dissatisfied with the terms of the 
Utrecht settlement, and made every effort to alter them, whilst 
trying to avoid going to such lengths as to cause a European 
war. Britain was tolerably well satisfied with her gains—Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, and Hudson’s Bay from France; Gibraltar, 
Minorca, and a trading agreement known as the Asiento from 
Spain. The resourceful, not to say unscrupulous, endeavours of 
British traders made the Asiento conveniently elastic. Of the 
other leading Powers, Spain was thoroughly displeased by the 
supremacy which Austria now exercised in Italy. Philip’s wife, 
Elizabeth Famese, an able, single-minded, and ambitious woman, 
was quite determined that the settlement there should be altered 
in favour of her sons, whilst Philip himself was by no means 
reconciled to his renunciation of the French crown. The Spanish 
Netherlands, which passed to the Hapsburgs, were a thorn in 
their flesh for the rest of the century because they were held under 
conditions which were galling to Hapsburg pride and which, 
remote as they were from Vienna, made their proper government 
a difficult problem. The latter part of the period saw persistent 
attempts by the Hapsburgs to exchange the Netherlands for tlie 
more congenial Bavarian provinces. France, considering the 
disasters she had suffered in the war, had come out of it com¬ 
paratively well. The exliaustion from which she suffered was 
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later to have serious effects, but for the moment her position, 
with her frontiers strengthened and a member of her own royal 
family on the throne of Spain, seemed favourable. She was, 
however, fully resolved to resume the struggle with Britain on 
the seas and in North America at an early date. Finally, the 
Dutch were by no means content with the Barrier Treaty, or the 
presence of the Austrians in the Netherlands. 

The years 1715-1723 were largely dominated by the policies of 
the able ministers of France and Spain, Dubois and Alberoni. 
Louis XV was a minor until 1723, and the Regent Orleans and 
Dubois, seeing France’s need for rest and recuperation, aban¬ 
doned the foreign policy of Louis XIV, and made the Triple 
Alliance with Britain and Holland. The aim was to maintain the 
Utrecht Settlement, or at least to permit changes only by agree¬ 
ment; and for the time being France, or rather that part of it 
which supported Dubois* policy—for there was a strong opposi¬ 
tion among the Court nobility, and Orleans was irresolute—was 
willing to postpone its colonial quarrel with Britain for the sake 
of present necessities. Not only did France need rest, but Orleans 
knew that Philip of Spain was waiting for a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity to claim the French throne. The alliance with Britain 
and Holland greatly strengthened Orleans’ hand here. The 
British Government, for its part, and especially George I, who 
was fearful of another Jacobite rising, and of attacks, especially 
Russian attacks, on North Germany which might endanger 
Hanover, was by the end of 1716 very anxious for a French 
alliance which would deprive Stuart pretenders of refuge and 
prevent a possible French alliance with Russia. The result was 
the Triple Alliance between Britain, Holland, and France, 
signed in January 1717. It had already been anticipated by the 
Treaty of Westminster, May 1716, between Britain and the 
Emperor, which was an alliance for mutual defence. Strengthened 
by this, the Emperor was already indulging in aggressive designs 
on Italy in collusion with France and Britain, both of which 
were willing to permit this breach of Utrecht in return for the 
imperial alliance. Philip of Spain, however, was so incensed by 
Austrian arrogance in Italy that, despite protests from Alberoni, 
who was in process of a thorough-going reform of the Spanish 
administration and economy which in a few years would, he 
believed, put him in a position to pursue much wider schemes, 
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he ordered the invasion of Sardinia. The Emperor found himself 
thus forestalled, since it was part of his design to exchange 
Sardinia for Sicily, and Philip, perhaps misguidedly, and certainly 
to the disappointment of his wife, spurned the proposal that 
Spain should agree to this in return for Parma and Piacenza for 
their eldest son, Don Carlos. The hand of Spain was forced 
when the Emperor adhered to the Triple, which now therefore 
became a Quadruple, Alliance. The Emperor was now allowed 
to exchange Sardinia for Sicily, the former going to Victor 
Amadeus of Savoy. The Dukes of Savoy become known from 
now on as Kings of Sardinia. The Emperor Charles recognised 
Philip as King of Spain, and outstanding questions, including the 
claim of Don Carlos to Parma, Piacenza, and Tuscany, were 
to be considered at a Congress at Cambrai. The Congress met in 
1724, and lingered on until 1728 without achieving anything. 

Philip and Elizabeth became more and more incensed at the 
failure of France, with whom a double marriage compact had 
been agreed, to help; and after a complex and prolonged series of 
negotiations, and the collapse of the marriage scheme, Spain 
broke off negotiations with France, and made a direct approach 
to Austria, having meanwhile established better relations with 
Britain. On the death of the Duke of Parma in 1731, tlie 
Emperor Charles VI, in return for the acceptance by the maritime 
Powers of the Pragmatic Sanction, agreed to admit Don Carlos 
to Parma and Piacenza and accepted his claim of the reversion to 
Tuscany (Second Treaty of Vienna, 1731). Policies in England 
and France were now directed by Walpole and Fleury, both NVaipoie and 
anxious for peace. Spanish policy had been influenced successively 
by three able adventurers, Alberoni, Ripperda, and Patino—it 
was the age of “adventurers” in European politics, Dubois and 
Law in France and Goertz in Sweden being other examples—but 
the decisive influence was that of the masterful Elizabeth Farnese, 

Philip V’s Queen. Her tenacity had resulted in a restoration of Eiizabciii 
the power of Spain as well as in the achievement of her more 
localised objective, a patrimony in Italy for her elder son. Her 
work was by no means done; tlie drawing together of France and 
Spain in the Family Compact of 1733, and die Wars of the 
Polish and Austrian Successions were to give her further oppor¬ 
tunity to exercise her talents. Her practical realism may be con¬ 
trasted with the equally tenacious but impractical dreaming of the 
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Emperor Charles VI, who, in the face of infinite proof to the 
contrary, believed that he could assure the unity and security of 
the Hapsburg dominions by sacrificing all other policies to that 
of obtaining signatures to his Pragmatic Sanction. It is true that a 
majority of the European Powers did by 1740 sign this docu¬ 
ment, which guaranteed to Maria Theresa, Charles* daughter, 
the succession to the Hapsburg dominions. Charles VTs long 
experience of eighteenth-century politics should have told him 
that paper guarantees are unreliable; and the events of 1740 
proved that Charles, unlike Elizabeth, had been wasting his 
time. 

Another war of considerable dimensions soon ensued, when 
the Poles elected as King Stanislas Lesczynski, father-in-law of the 
French King. Russia and Austria, who were much concerned 
with Poland, obtained the election by a minority in Poland of 
Augustus III of Saxony, and sent troops into Poland to support 
him. France, Spain, and Sardinia supported Stanislas, but, 
though able to win considerable successes over the Austrians on 
the Rhine and in Italy, were quite unable, especially without the 
support of the maritime Powers, to intervene effectively in 
Poland itself. Holland refused to move, and Walpole, who was in 
any case averse to war, would do nothing without the support of 
tlie Netherlands. Witliout any effective external support, Stanislas 
had to abandon Poland, and in 1738, after three years of negotia¬ 
tions, the Powers agreed on the Third Treaty of Vienna. Al¬ 
though they had failed to hold Poland, Stanislas’ supporters— 
France, Spain, and Sardinia—had been almost uniformly success¬ 
ful in Italy, where only Milan remained in Austrian hands, and on 
the Rhine, where the French occupied Lorraine, and took Kehl 
and Philipsburg. The Imperial forces on the Rhine were com¬ 
manded by Prince Eugene, now a shadow of his former self. 
What successes were obtained by the imperialists were due to the 
leadership of Francis, Duke of Lorraine, who later married 
Maria Theresa. At the peace, Stanislas renounced the Polish 
throne, receiving in compensation the Duchies of Lorraine 
and Bar. These were to go to France on his death, which 
occurred in 1766, and were a most valuable accession. Francis 
LorraiM, 1766 Lorraine received Tuscany as compensation, its Duke having 
conveniently died without issue in 1737. Austria ceded Naples, 
Sicily, and Elba to Don Carlos, eldest son of Philip of Spain, 
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with the proviso that they were never to be united with the Crown 
of Spain; and received in return Parma and Piacenza, and the 
restoration of the Milanese, except Novara and Tortona, which 
went to Charles Emmanuel of Savoy. Finally, France guaranteed 
the Pragmatic Sanction—Charles VI once again sacrificing the 
substance for the shadow, as 1740 was to prove. 

Whilst all these wars and diplomatic manoeuvres were in 
progress, events were occurring which were to ensure that when 
the next European wars took place—and Europe had but two 
years to wait for the first of them—they would be merged with 
maritime and colonial struggles of world-wide scope and imperial 
implications of the most important kind. Incidents such as the 
South Sea Bubble in England and the contemporary Mississippi 
scheme in France (1716-1720) had shown the intensity of interest 
in commercial and colonial expansion. British merchants were 
extremely dissatisfied with the terms of the Asiento Treaty with 
Spain, despite their considerable success in avoiding them by 
smuggling and other measures; whilst the Spaniards were 
becoming progressively more angry at the flagrant British 
breaches of the treaty, and believed that with French support 
they would have a very good chance of destroying British 
power in the West Indies. The temporary rapprochement 
between Britain and Spain had therefore given way to growing 
hostility, and the Spanish seizure of British ships and harsh 
treatment of British sailors had by 1739 brought England and 
Spain to the verge of war. One such incident was die appearance 
in 1738 of a certain Captain Jenkins before a committee of Parlia- 'Hie War of 
ment, carrying his ear in a small box. His story, tliat tliis had been 
cut off seven years before by a Spanish Coastguard, did much to 
precipitate war in the following year. Britain began well by cap¬ 
turing Porto Bello, but failed in Florida and Cuba. Tlie Spaniards 
likewise failed in an attack on Georgia. The war then became 
merged witli the American aspect of the War of the Austrian 
Succession, which must be treated separately. 



CHAPTER 30 

The Rivalry between Prussia {Frederick the Great, zy40-iy86) 
and Austria {Maria Theresa, iy40-iy86) - The Wars of 
iy40-ty48 and zySG’-iyGs-Catherine II of Russia {zyCz- 
lysC'), and the Partitions of Poland, zyyz, zys 3 y <tnd zyyS, 

It has already been seen in an earlier chapter how the supremacy 
of Sweden in north-eastern Europe had by 1721 been broken, and 
replaced by the power of Russia and Brandenburg-Prussia. In 
northern Germany the leading Power was now Prussia (it will be 
more convenient to call it by that name), which was relatively 
poor in population, and territorially diverse, but by reason of 
efficient government and a superb army had already come to be 
recognised by the far-sighted as the probable challenger of Austria 
for ffie future hegemony of Germany. The year 1740 was to give 
decisive proof of this. 

This year was of special significance in European history 
for two reasons. In May Frederick the Great succeeded 
his father, Frederick William I, in Prussia. In October the 
Emperor Charles VI died, and with him the male line of the 
Hapsburg family became extinct. His young, able, and charming 
daughter, Maria Theresa, was immediately declared sovereign of 
all the Hapsburg lands, and, since most of Europe had signed the 
Pragmatic Sanction, there should have been a reasonable prospect, 
had there been any political morality in Europe, of her succeeding 
peaceably. The only important ruler who had refused to sign 
the Sanction was the Elector of Bavaria, Charles Albert. Spain, 
Sardinia, and Saxony all had certain claims on the Hapsburg 
territories, but his was the most serious. It was, however, 
extremely improbable that he would have pressed his claim to the 
point of war had not the new ruler of Prussia, from mbced motives 
—among them, as he himself truly said, “the desire to make a 
name for himself”—decided to seize the opportunity to attack 
Austria and take possession of the province of Silesia. Frederick 
had no real claim to this province, but a very lively sense of its 
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Strategic and economic value. France, under Walpole’s con¬ 
temporary and collaborator, Fleury, had been pursuing a tenta¬ 
tive, uncertain, and tortuous policy; but now, stimulated by 
Frederick’s boldness, she decided to cast caution to the winds, 
break with Britain, and revert to the aggressive policy of 
Richelieu and Louis XIV, with the partitioning of the Hapsburg 
dominions as her aim. 

The moment was well chosen. The new Austrian ruler was a 
young woman of great charm, but of almost equal lack of 
experience. The ministers whom she confirmed in office were 
mediocre and unenterprising, with apparently little conception of 
the tornado which Frederick of Prussia was about to unloose on 
them. Her treasury and her army were, as a result of the recent 
unsuccessful war with Turkey, seriously depleted, and her morale 
and prestige badly shaken by the Treaty of Belgrade in 1739, by 
which Austria had to surrender northern Serbia and Belgrade to 
the Turks. Britain, too, was already involved in war with 
Spain. Walpole, in power until 1742, regretted even this popular 
deviation from the path of peace and retrenchment, and would be 
very unwilling to allow Britain to drift into continental 
commitments. 


The only confident and completely decided person in tlie 
affair was Frederick of Prussia. Professing friendship for Maria 
Theresa, and declaring that he only acted in self-defence in view 
of what might happen to the vital province of Silesia if it came 
to war, he invaded Silesia in December 1740, and by the end of 
January 1741 was in full possession of the capital and the greater 
part of the province. By this decisive action Frederick began a 
chain of events which in the course of 130 years was to lead 
Prussia, after many desperate vicissitudes, to imperial power in 
Germany in 1870. The War of the Austrian Succession itself 


(1740-1748) was productive of much action, but of little imme- 'Hjc War of 
diate result except Frederick’s retention of Silesia. The successful 
invasion of Silesia was followed by a Prussian victory at Mollwitz 
(April 1741), which encouraged France, Bavaria, Spain, and 
Saxony to make the alliance of Nymphenburg against Austria, 
to which Prussia also adhered. The French and Bavarians now 


invaded Austria and Bohemia, and, with the Saxons, took Prague. 
Charles Albert of Bavaria was declared Archduke of Austria, 
and elected emperor, which title he retained until his death in 
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January 1745. Meanwhile, however, Maria Theresa had appealed 
to the loyalty of the Hungarians, had been enthusiastically 
received, and (after making certain concessions to Hungarian 
national susceptibilities) had been provided with two armies, 
which occupied Bavaria and laid siege to the French in Prague. 
Frederick of Prussia continued to win victories, and in the 
treaties of Breslau and Berlin (June and July 1742) deserted his 
allies in return for the cession of Silesia and certain minor 
auxiliary territories. Maria Theresa now drove the French and 
Bavarians out of Bohemia and Bavaria, and the French were also 
broken at Dettingen (June 1743) by an army of British, Hano¬ 
verians, and Hessians (the so-called Pragmatic Army) under 
George II of England. Saxony and Sardinia also made treaties 
with Austria. Frederick of Prussia now became alarmed at the 
Austrian successes, renewed his alliance with Bavaria and 
France, and commenced the Second Silesian War (1744-1745) 
by invading Saxony and Bohemia. In January 1745, Austria, 
Britain, Holland, and Saxony made an alliance against Frederick, 
and although Munich fell to the French and Bavarians, Maximilian 
Joseph, who had just succeeded his father Charles Albert, made a 
separate treaty with Austria in which, in return for receiving back 
Bavaria intact, he abandoned all claims on Austria and promised 
to support the election of Maria Theresa’s husband, Francis, to 
the imperial throne. Francis was duly elected later in the year, 
iiie Battle The pendulum now swung the other way. The French de- 
of Fomcnoy feated the Pragmatic Army at Fontenoy, May 1745, ^nd Frederick 
continued to win victories, so that in December 1745, Prussia, 
Austria, and Saxony signed the Treaty of Dresden, which con¬ 
firmed Frederick’s possession of Silesia and promised him a 
large indemnity from Saxony, in return for which he recognised 
Francis’ election as emperor. The French now went on to 
conquer much of the Austrian Netherlands, most British troops 
having been withdrawn to deal with the ’45 Rebellion. War 
continued in Italy also, and in 1748 Elizabeth of Russia sent 
troops to the Rhine in support of Austria. Britain’s maritime 
and colonial war continued against France and Spain; and the 
'Hie Treaty significance of this will be dealt with separately elsewhere. The 
ch^^lie' general congress and Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle temporarily 
1748 settled this as well as the European questions. The reciprocal 
restoration of all conquests (except Silesia) meant in the case of 
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the colonial wars that Britain returned Louisbourg in Canada to 
France in exchange for Madras, which the French had taken in 
India. In Italy the well-laid and tenaciously pursued plans of 
Elizabeth Farnese at last bore fruit, Parma, Piacenza, and 
Guastallo now passing to her second son Philip (her first son, 

Don Carlos, having already obtained Naples and Sicily in 1738). 

Few wars involving so much fighting have produced such 
small results. The one major result, however—the compulsory 
cession of Silesia by Austria to Prussia—meant that, in fact, the 
peace treaty could be no more than a truce. Maria Theresa could 
by no arguments be reconciled to the loss, and looked forward to 
an early resumption of the struggle, in which, under more 
favourable conditions, Prussia might be castigated, the honour of 
Austria avenged, and Silesia restored to the Hapsburgs. It was 
clear, if this was to come about, that Austria must cast around 
for a fresh and powerful ally. Maria Theresa was thoroughly 
disillusioned with the British alliance, and, despite Dettingen, 
considered Britain to have been very lukewarm in the 
Silesian Wars. It was manifest that George II was mostly 
concerned on the Continent with the safety of Hanover, whilst 
the British nation was more interested in the maritime and 
colonial struggle with France. Before the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Austria had come to a secret understanding with 
Russia, and had begun to consider the possibility of exchanging 
the British for the French alliance. Once Maria Theresa had 
adopted the idea as likely to favour her main purpose—the 
recovery of Silesia—she threw herself into it with characteristic 
ardour, and gave her full support to the able diplomatist Kaunitz, 
who was likewise firmly convinced of its merit and held the same 
views on Silesia as Maria. He went to Versailles as Ambassador 
from 1750 to 1753) planted in the minds of Louis XV and, 
possibly more important, of Madame Pompadour the idea of an 
Austro-French alliance. He had achieved no actual alliance when 
he was recalled to Vienna to become Imperial Chancellor in 
1753; but the seeds he had planted there were fostered by a 
growing anti-Prussian party at the French Court. Maria and 
Kaunitz looked with approval on a new subsidy treaty which 
Britain made with Russia in 1755; but the conclusion in January 
1756 of the Treaty of Westminster between Britain and minsier, 17^6 
Prussia made the subsidy treaty in effect inoperative. The effect 
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of the Treaty of Westminster on European politics was, in fact, 
startling, comparable perhaps with the conclusion of the German- 
Russian neurfity pact of August 1939. The Treaty of West¬ 
minster was really due to George Ifs fears for Hanover. 
Hostilities had broken out again in America between the British 
and the French, without any declaration of war, and George II 
feared an attack by the French on Hanover. Frederick of Prussia, 
for his part, saw that France was likely to prove a broken reed, 
and that alliance with her would in any case mean war with 
Britain and Hanover. The Austrians and Russians for their part 
' regarded Britain's action as a betrayal, whilst in France it 
greatly strengthened the anti-Prussian party. Kaunitz skilfully 
fanned the embers of French indignation until the centuries-old 
hostility of France to the Hapsburg was overcome, and in May a 
defensive alliance between France and Austria was signed. 

Such was the famous Diplomatic Revolution of 1756, the result 
of a vast amount of diplomatic intrigue, about which many bulky 
volumes have been written. It is true that it came about after very 
elaborate negotiations, and astounded many people; but it was the 
result, in fact, of tendencies which had long been apparent. It 
was undoubtedly advantageous to all parties, with the doubtful 
exception of France. Opinions, contemporary and historical, 
have differed violently ^out its effects on France, one party 
believing that without it France would have succumbed, the 
other believing that by it France committed a crazy action, a 
kind of national suicide, which was to lead to her loss of empire, 
her exhaustion, and ultimately to the Revolution. Whatever else 
may be said, it appears certain that France was unwise, if by 
abstaining from any alliances she could have avoided participa¬ 
tion in the European war, in embarking on serious continental 
adventures at the same time as she was heavily committed to the 
maritime and colonial war with Britain. The same might, of 
course, be said of Britain; but she was able to conduct her 
continental campaigns largely vicariously by means of financial 
subsidies to Frederick II. However, by June 1756 Britain and 
France were at war in Europe as well as in the colonies; and 
in August Frederick anticipated the combined assault which he 
knew was being planned against him, and began the Third 
Silesian, or Seven Years* War, by invading Saxony. 

The outstanding features of the war in Europe were Frederick’s 
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brilliant use of interior lines and rapid manoeuvre to defeat his 
enemies in succession, or at least to delay their union, his occa¬ 
sional obstinacy and rashness, leading to serious defeats, the fine 
generalship of the Austrian Loudon, who was, however, ham¬ 
pered by the extreme slowness of his superior, Daun, and by the 
mediocrity of the nominal imperial commander-in-chief, Charles 
of Lorraine, and finally, Frederick’s great good fortune, when, 
exhausted and without any remaining reserves of men and 
money, he was saved by the death of his irreconcilable enemy, 
Elizabeth of Russia, and the succession of his admirer, Peter, as 
Tsar. 

Frederick’s invasion of Saxony in August 1756 was successful, The Seven 
but brought him no decisive victory. He took Dresden, despite 
an obstinate resistance by a small Saxon army, and defeated the 
Austrians. It was not until January 1757 that the Empire 
officially declared war; and Hanover, Hesse, Brunswick, and 
Gotha remained in alliance with Prussia. The year 1757 was one 
of mixed fortunes for Frederick, but ended with a great double 
triumph. In May he defeated the Austrians at Prague, but was 
himself defeated at Kolin and driven from Bohemia in June. 

In July the French beat the British at Hastenbeck, Cumberland 
capitulated at Kloster-Zeven in September, and the French 
occupied Hanover. In July likewise the Russians defeated a 
Prussian army in East Prussia, but failed to exploit the victory. 

At the end of the year came Frederick’s most brilliant exploits. 

In November he caught a joint French-Imperial force on the 
march and won a great victory at Rossbach, and in December 
heavily defeated the Austrians at Leuthen. The year thus ended 
on a triumphant note. The following year, 1758, was less arduous 
and less successful. A victory over the invading Russians at 
Zorndorf in August was followed by a Prussian defeat by the 
Austrians under Daun at Hochkirch. In 1759 Ferdinand of 
Brunswick defeated the French at Minden; but Frederick’s 
defeat at Kunersdorf a few days later at the hands of the Russians 
and Austrians, and the loss of Dresden to the Austrians, were very 
serious reverses. In August 1760 Frederick redeemed these and 
other defeats by a victory at Liegnitz over his most able opponent, 

Loudon, but in October the Russians burnt Berlin. In 1761 
Frederick could do no more tlian dig in and hang on grimly, his 
position made critical by his heavy losses and the cessation of the 
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British subsidies. He was saved only by the death of the Tsarina 
Elizabeth (January 1762) and the succession of Peter III, who 
was a devoted admirer of Frederick, and who immediately made a 
truce and then a neutrality treaty with him. Peter ruled only six 
months, and was then deposed, his wife Catherine taking over the 
government. She immediately reversed Russian policy again, but 
the interval had been a sufficient respite to save Frederick. Before 
the end of the year it became apparent that France was about to 
make peace with Britain and withdraw from the European war; 
and in February 1763 Austria and Prussia signed the Treaty of 
Treaty of Hubertsburg, by which Frederick of Prussia kept Silesia, in 
Hubertsburg promising his electoral vote to Joseph in the election of the 

King of the Romans. 

After the peace, Frederick of Prussia concerned himself very 
closely with rehabilitation, moderate reforms (e.g., of the legal 
system) and economic developments, such as a new banking 
system and large-scale drainage; but he kept nevertheless a wary 
eye on Austrian schemes to annex Bavaria, or change it for the 
Austrian Netherlands. When Maximilian Joseph, the last of the 
Bavarian house, died in 1777, Austria claimed Lower Bavaria 
and part of the Upper Palatinate. A short and almost bloodless 
war, with no major battles, was ended by a compromise, Austria 
receiving the Inn-Viertel—that is, a part only of Lower Bavaria— 
and promising in return to agree to the eventual union of Ansbach 
and Bayreuth with Prussia (Treaty of Teschen, May 1779). 

Joseph II In the next year, 1780, Joseph II, for fifteen years co-regent 

mother, was freed by her death from the restraining 
influence which had prevented anything but tentative and 
largely innocuous or ineffectual reforms being attempted in the 
heterogeneous Hapsburg territories. Joseph was an extreme 
example of the enlightened despot, and wished to introduce 
sweeping measures to suppress noble and clerical privilege 
and provincial independence, and to establish a highly efficient 
centralised despotism. An example was his so-called Edict of 
Tolerance, 1781, which led to the closing of hundreds of 
monasteries and the establishment of schools out of their revenues. 
He also reformed the judicial system and the feudal burdens of 
the peasantry, but failed to abolish serfdom. His reforms, despite 
the great opposition they aroused, especially in Hungary and the 
Netlierlands, were on the whole probably beneficial to his 
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dominions during his reign; but they passed away with him, 
his successor, Leopold II, finding himself compelled, despite his 
suppression of revolts caused by them, for example in the 
Netherlands, to repeal most of Joseph’s measures. 

The only other major events in Germany in the decade before 
the French Revolution were a revival of the dispute about die 
closing of the Scheldt river (1781), in which Joseph succeeded in 
extracting a payment of ten million florins from the Dutch in 
return for the abandonment of his claims; and his scheme 
to exchange the Netherlands for Bavaria (1785), which was 
checked by a league of German princes formed by Frederick of 
Prussia. This was Frederick’s last move in his long-drawn-out 
rivalry with Austria; in the next year he died. Joseph II lived 
only another four years, and his successor, Leopold II, ruled for 
only two years (1790-1792). 

The colonial wars of Britain and France, and France’s drift 
towards revolution, which give this period much of its great 
significance and interest, will be dealt with separately. It remains 
in this chapter to consider the influence and development of 
Russia from the time of the accession of Catherine II until the 
French revolutionary wars, with special reference to the three 
partitions of Poland. 

Catherine II, an able, unscrupulous and licentious German Catiiennc 11, 
princess, who had married Peter HI of Russia, and succeeded him 
when his brief six months’ reign came to an end with revolution 1762-1796 
and his murder, was another example of an enlightened despot. 

She was, however, devoid of the extravagant ideals and impatience 
of Joseph II, and carefully avoided offending the susceptibilities of 
the nobility on whose support she depended. For this reason the 
abolition of serfdom was a reform the idea of which she early 
abandoned. She had a strong sense of wliat was possible, and 
within these limits governed Russia skilfully through able sub¬ 
ordinates. She did, in fact, plan a considerable series of reforms 
based on the recommendations of a consultative assembly repre¬ 
sentative of all classes (except the serf class, which of course was 
numerically much the greatest), which she summoned in 1766; 
but considerations of foreign policy and war eventually prevented 
even the scheme for a reformed law code from being carried out. 

Catherine emerged from the Seven Years* War in a highly 
favourable position. Russian arms had achieved great successes, 
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and the condition and attitude of the other Powers was such as to 
encourage the hope of further great successes. France was not 
merely exhausted, but looking forward to a war of revenge with 
Britain, which was much more interested in colonial and com¬ 
mercial affairs than in Europe. Austria, whose main anxiety 
should have been the danger of the expansion of the Russian 
power in the East, remained apparendy blind to the colossal 
nature of that power, or at least did not appreciate it sufficiendy 
to feel herself threatened by it. Prussia, which had been saved 
in 1762 only by the ardent friendship of Catherine’s husband, 
Peter III, was still isolated, and anxious to retain the friendship of 
Russia. To this Catherine was not averse, since she felt it to 
be necessary for the designs she had on foot; and in 1764 a 
formal alliance was made with Frederick the Great. Catherine’s 
plans were ambitious and extensive. Like the western European 
Powers, she was anxious to avoid wars involving large-scale 
operations on the continent of Europe—and indeed diplomacy 
was successful in avoiding such conflicts until 1792—but she was 
nevertheless determined on further Russian expansion. In her 
view, there was litde to prevent Russia from swallowing the 
greater part of Sweden, Turkey, and Poland. Prussia was known 
to be indifferent to Russian expansion in the South-east, as was 
Britain until the younger Pitt observed the dangers involved 
for her more than twenty years later; and Prussia would 
certainly be willing to assist in the dismemberment of Sweden 
and Poland. Austria ought to have been awake to the danger in 
the South-east, but was more interested in Silesia, which she 
hoped to recover without war, or, if she could not get Silesia 
back, she hoped for some comparable territory as compensation. 
Joseph II was also, as we have seen elsewhere, intensely in¬ 
terested in the idea of exchanging the Austrian Netherlands for 
Bavaria, which dominated Austrian policy after the first partition 
of Poland. 

The attempt against Sweden, which appeared likely in 1772, 
was forestalled by a revolution which put the government in the 
strong hands of Gustavus III, and by a firm stand taken by France. 
Since the partition of Poland was Steady agreed on, and since a 
successful war was being conducted against Turkey, Catherine 
decided not to jeopardise tlieir success by obstinacy in the 
Swedish matter. The first partition of Poland was, in fact, pre- 
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cipitated by the situation which arose out of Russia’s plans to 
dismember Turkey. War which broke out between Russia 
and Turkey had by 1770 brought great Russian successes on 
land and sea, and it seemed as if the Turkish Empire was about to 
collapse. It was clear that if the Russians pressed their advance 
beyond the Danube, war with Austria, which had so far shown 
considerable forbearance, would almost certainly follow. At a 
meeting in 1770 between Frederick of Prussia and Joseph of 
Austria it was made quite clear that Austria would attack Russia 
if she persisted in her designs either on Turkey or on Poland. 
Frederick was extremely anxious to avoid a major European war, 
as indeed was Austria, and Russia was unwilling to jeopardise her 
successes; in the circumstances the solution to the situation which 
seemed to meet the needs of everyone—except Poland—was a 
partition of Poland which would provide everyone with the 
desired compensation. The proposal was made by Frederick to 
Russia at a moment when, though triumphant in the Turkish 
War, Catherine was forced to watch with some anxiety the 
occupation of pieces of Polish territory by Prussian and Austrian 
troops, and she seized tlie opportunity of extricating herself 
profitably from a situation which had become too dangerous. 
The Partition Treaty was signed in July 1772, between Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, and forced on the Polish Diet, whose 
inadequate army had already been totally defeated. Poland 
ceded to Russia the province called White Russia, with territory 
between the Dvina, the Dnieper, and the Drusch; to Austria, 
Red Russia, Galicia, adjacent parts of Podolia, and Cracow; 
and to Prussia, the province of Polish Prussia, except for Danzig 
and Thorn. Both in area and population Russia had the biggest 
bite of the cherry, and Prussia much the smallest; but Prussia’s 
gains were relatively much the most valuable to her, providing 
as they did the long-sought-after link between East and West 
Prussia. Poland relinquished in this partition about five million 
inhabitants—that is, about a half of her population—and a third 
of her territory. 

The partition was an act of political immorality on the part 
of the Powers, and typical of the age, in which the balance of 
power was ever present in statesmen’s minds, coupled with the 
perpetual urge to round off their territories. It is not recorded 
that it caused any heartburning at St. Petersburg or Potsdam; 
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but Maria Theresa recorded in epistular form her reluctance and 
qualms of conscience, which were at last overcome by her sense of 
expediency. It is true that by the partition a European war was in 
all probability avoided, and that annexation to Austria and 
Prussia, if not to Russia, was a boon to Polish serfs, whose much- 
hated masters now had their wings in some degree clipped. It is 
also true that Poland’s own constitution and nobility, which 
alone had political power, were much to blame for her tragedy. 
The absurd system of elective monarchy, coupled with the 
power of obstruction and veto in the hands of every single 
representative in the Diet, the noble faction and the brave but 
hopelessly unorganised and inadequate army, make it remarkable 
that the Polish State stood so long. This seems the more tme 
when one considers the completely mediaeval and oppressive 
system of serfdom, which existed without its mediaeval justifica¬ 
tion of protection. 

It may be admitted that Poland was a nuisance and even a 
danger to its neighbours, but there was one respect in which the 
partition of Poland was politically and militarily regrettable to 
those who took part in it. It began a process which in little over 
twenty years resulted in the total though temporary disappearance 
of Poland as a separate State, and made the frontiers of the three 
powerful partitioners contiguous. The old Polish State, if it 
served no other purpose, had been valuable as a buffer, and its 
dissolution made conflicts between the Great Powers more than 
ever probable. 

The final stages in the dissolution came in 1793 and 1795. 
Between 17S8 and 1792 a new spirit of patriotism and reform 
arose in the Polish Diet, which in 1791 produced a new con¬ 
stitution. Fearful that Poland might become too independent, 
the Russians marched in in support of the reactionary elements 
who sought to prohibit the new constitution, and the Prussians 
followed suit. There ensued the Second Partition, January 
1793, in which Russia took most of Lithuania and western 
Ukraine, whilst Prussia took Great Poland and Danzig and 
Thom—again much the smaller, but relatively more valuable 
share. Austria, which between 1787 and 1792 had fought an 
exhausting war as the ally of Russia against Turkey—a war 
which, despite the capture of Belgrade by Austria and an advance 
to the Danube by Russia, had borne litde fruit for either ally 
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in their separate treaties of Sistova (179*) Jsssy (179^) 
reluctant to become embroiled in fresh adventures, and was 
deeply concerned with the situation in France. She therefore 
took no part in the Second Partition, but joined Russia and 
Prussia in the Third Partition, which followed a Polish rising 
under Kosciuszko. Russian and Prussian troops suppressed the 
rising, and in October 1795 the three Powers took the rest of 
Poland, which now ceased to exist as a separate state. Russia 
received the rest of Lithuania and Ukraine, Prussia took Warsaw 
and the surrounding district, and Austria the remainder of 
Cracow province. 

By this time, however, under the impact of new forces 
emanating from revolutionary France, interest and attention had 
shifted to the West. 
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Britain^ i66o-i8i5- The Restoration Period, 1660-1688, the 
Glorious Revolution, i688-i68cf^ the Hanoverians, the Agri¬ 
cultural and Industrial Revolutions, and the Napoleonic Wars. 
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The restoration of Charles II in May 1660 brought to the throne 
of England a man who, though dissolute, was able, and who, 
through tragedy, disappointment, and adventure, had acquired a 
thorough, if cynical, comprehension of many—especially the 
seamy—sides of the human character. Above all, he was a man 
who wanted to setde down and enjoy his pleasures and his vices 
peacefully, and was quite determined, as he himself put it, 
“not to go on his travels again”. This is the keynote of his 
policy. His other aims were to govern as autocratically as 
circumstances permitted, and to extend toleration, at least to 
Catholics, towards whom he felt himself drawn as a result of the 
influence of his French mother and his sojourn in France. It was 
clear that a secret understanding with the French would probably 
be the most effective and least dangerous way of achieving 
financial independence of the Commons and support for his 
Catholic schemes; but this, like everything else, he was prepared 
to throw overboard if it became likely to involve him in serious 
difficulty witli Parliament or public opinion. He had seen the fate 
which overtakes men of principle. His father might have had 
peace and recovered his throne had he been prepared to sacrifice 
the bishops, some of his ancient Crown prerogatives, and many 
of his friends. Charles II would have surrendered all these 
and almost anything else for the sake of peace and quietness; 
but his position was at first so strong, the country and Parliament 
were so intensely royalist, that there was no need for him to 
surrender anything. Being personally averse to extremes, as was 
his shrewd and able minister Hyde (later the Earl of Clarendon), 
he sought to moderate the ardour of the jubilant Cavaliers and 
churchmen, but without much success. 

The Convention Parliament lasted until December 1660. It 
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restored the bishops, paid off the bulk of the army, and passed 
Acts of Indemnity for all except those who had signed the con¬ 
demnation of Charles I. It granted the King £1,200,000 per 
annum in consideration of his abandonment of certain feudal 
dues; but, with the rising cost of government, this proved, even 
together with the customs dues, to be barely adequate as a peace¬ 
time allowance. With a King as personally extravagant as Charles 
II, and above all in case of war, the allowance was hopelessly 
inadequate, and soon became a source of friction. Another limit 
on Charles II’s power was that he had to accept the numerous 
Acts that Charles I had signed, and so in effect a limited, and not 
a despotic, monarchy. Finally, although the bishops came into 
their own again, many of Charles I’s lay supporters did not, 
since, in accordance with the Declaration of Breda, their lands 
remained in the hands of those into whose possession they had 
come during the war. The desecration of the bodies of the dead 
regicides, dragged from their tombs, was scant compensation for 
Cavaliers claiming in vain their own lands, or for those who had 
suffered under Cromwell’s settlement in Ireland, which was 
allowed to stand. In Scotland a royalist parliament abolished the 
Covenant and all legislation since 1632. 

Charles’ first true parliament, the so-called Cavalier Parlia- Tiic Cavalier 
ment, lasted eighteen years, from 1661 to 1679. It carried the 
counter-revolution a stage further by passing a series of Acts 
which, unjustly, since Clarendon himself disapproved of many of 
them, came to be known as the Clarendon Code. The Corpora¬ 
tion Act (1661) required all magistrates to take tlie Sacrament 
according to the rites of the Church of England, tlie Act of 
Uniformity (1662) compelled clergy and teachers to accept the 
Book of Common Prayer. The Conventicle Act (1664) struck at 
those who would not do so, who began to be called noncon¬ 
formists or dissenters, forbidding them to hold religious meetings 
in public, whilst the Five-Mile Act prohibited any dissenter who 
would not take an oath of non-resistance from coming within 
five miles of any borough. Some of this legislation remained in 
force until the nineteenth century, but was never completely or 
rigidly enforced, either because to do so was, as in the case of the 
Five-Mile Act, impossible, or since it was found desirable to allow 
civic rights to repuuble dissenters by means of annual indemnity 
Acts, as was normal after 1689. The code, however, bore hardly 
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enough on dissenters at first, and similar legislation in Scodand, 
more harshly applied, drove the Covenanters to revolt in 1666 
and 1679. The revolts were brutally suppressed. 

The years i665-i667were unfortunate years for England. With 
a disastrous war against the Dutch, who had never really become 
reconciled to the Navigation Acts, as the background, London 
was swept within two years by disasters of a magnitude which, 
with the exception of the Black Death, it had not experienced 
since the days of Boudicca or the Anglo-Saxon invasions, and was 
not to meet again until Goering*s Luftwaffe attempted to destroy 
it in 1940-1941. First came the Great Plague in 1665, in which 
people died by the scores of thousands, not only in London, 
but at many other places in England. The Plague was brought, 
it is believed, by the fleas of the black rat, presumably coming 
from the East in ships, and no doubt the insanitary conditions of 
London, with no adequate sewage-disposal system, and dubious 
water supplies, helped it to spread. London was still largely 
mediaeval, the City proper crowded within its ancient boundaries, 
and with tall, gabled, wooden houses reaching their top stories 
out to each other across the narrow, lane-like streets. It was 
tliis, and the lack of any adequate system of fire prevention or 
means of extinguishing it, once started, which produced the 
disaster of the Great Fire of London in 1666. London, like most 
mediaeval cities, had had many considerable fires, but a combina¬ 
tion of circumstances, including a strong wind, caused the fire 
to spread with exceeding rapidity. It had two great advantages. 
Acting as a kind of gigantic flame-thrower, it cleaned up the 
plague spots—at any rate, London was never again troubled by a 
major outbreak of the plague—and secondly, it provided an 
opportunity for the architectural genius of Sir Christopher Wren 
to rebuild the City. His complete plan, unfortunately, was 
shelved owing to expense and vested interests, but he built 
many magnificent buildings in the neo-classical style of the 
English Renaissance, especially St. Paul's, with its huge dome, and 
the many spired and porticoed churches of London. 

It is not surprising that under these blows, and with the King's 
extravagance already long manifest, the English Navy was sadly 
neglected, and that, despite some hard-fought engagements in 
1665 and 1666, the Dutch were able to sail up the Thames 
estuary and into the Medway. England had, however, done 
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better overseas, and in return for a slight relaxation of the 
Navigation Acts, and for Surinam, she was able to keep the 
strategically immensely important North American settlement of 
New Amsterdam (New York). From France, too, she received 
some small West Indian Islands in exchange for Acadia. 

In 1667, Clarendon, who was the scapegoat for other men’s 
failures and extremities, was impeached and exiled. England was 
soon to work out a system whereby unpopular king’s ministers 
could be removed without recourse to die mediaeval method of 
impeachment, although it was preserved for occasional use until 
the early nineteenth century, and could, in fact, still be used today; 
but as yet the old system prevailed. He was replaced by the 
Cabal of Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauder- Tiie Cabal, 
dale, which, despite the similarity of its name, had little in *'^■'‘^73 
common with a modern Cabinet, being responsible to no one 
but the King, and having no sense of collective responsibility and 
little unanimity. The Cabal lasted until 1673, and during its 
period of office, since it contained men of strong Catholic leanings, 
the King was able to try out his schemes for alliance with France 
and toleration at home. A Triple Alliance with Sweden and 
Holland, made in 1668 to check Louis XIV, was replaced by die 
Treaty of Dover with France. This contained secret clauses by The Secret 
which Charles was to receive £200,000 a year in return for joining 
Louis against Holland and Spain, and was, with his brother, the 
Duke of York, to take an early opportunity of announcing dieir 
adherence to the Catholic faith, and to receive help from France 
if this provoked rebellion. In 1672 Louis attacked Holland, and 
Charles declared war in his support. The war brought England 
no advantages, despite victory at sea, and although the war 
dragged on in Europe until 1678, England played small part in it, 
and made a separate peace with the Dutch, under their newly 
chosen and able and patriodc stadholder, William of Orange. 

Meanwhile, a series of domestic crises had arisen at home. As 
a first step towards the restoration of Catholicism, Charles issued 
a Declaration of Indulgence, abolishing penalties and restoring 
full civil rights to both Catholic and Protestant dissenters. The 
Crown’s right of dispensing with the penalty for an offence 
against the law was not disputed, and still exists in connection 
with pardons for criminal offences; but to dispense with the 
penalties in advance and in general was a novelty, and was 
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Sternly resisted by the Commons, which forced Charles to with¬ 
draw the Declaration, and followed it up with a Test Act in 
1673. This compelled all holders of office to take oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, and Communion according to 
Anglican rites. It drove York and Clifford, against whom it 
was mainly directed as known Papists, from office, and broke up 
the Cabal. Osborne, later Earl of Danby, a Cavalier but a strong 
Protestant, now took office, and remained Charles*s chief 
minister until the beginning of 1679. He was an able admini¬ 
strator, and restored the finances by economies and efficient 
administration and the Government’s credit by resuming pay¬ 
ments which Clifford’s “Stop of the Exchequer” had halted. He 
co-operated in the building up of a strong navy—a matter in 
which Charles himself was interested—and the beginnings of a 
regular army. Samuel Pepys, a much better secretary of the 
Admiralty than his famous diary might suggest, was typical of a 
new type of civil servant which was being evolved. Danby dis¬ 
liked the King’s French policy, and sought to dissuade him from 
it. He did succeed in some degree, especially after Frencli 
subsidies dried up, as the Dutch, with the support of Spain and 
Austria, and led by the tenacious Orange, maintained a stubborn 
resistance, and in 1677 he was able to persuade Charles to allow 
him to arrange the marriage of York’s daughter Mary with 
William of Orange. Charles himself had married a Catholic, 
Catherine of Braganza, daughter of tlie King of Portugal, in 
1662, and York another Catholic, Mary of Modena, in 1673. 
The Commons found the new marriage more to their liking, for 
anti-papist feeling was running high. This feeling became a 
phobia when Titus Oates, a versatile informer, whipped up 
public feeling with his supposed revelations of a dangerous 
Popish plot directed against the King’s life, and aiming at the 
forced reconversion of England. Much of it was a tissue of lies, 
but one Coleman, the Duchess of York’s confessor, was impli¬ 
cated on indubitable evidence, and was executed. 

Despite his efficiency and his anti-French policy, Danby now 
fell a victim to the growing hostility between the Crown and 
Parliament By-elections had become accepted practice, owing 
to the long duration of the Cavalier Parliament, and were 
now often sharply contested, with much of the paraphernalia 
of modem party politics—and, indeed, in the royalist (Tory) 
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and parliamentary opposition (Whig) parties, which at this time 
became clearly distinguishable, can be seen the beginnings of the 
modem party system. The strong opposition to the Crown and 
its ministers which developed in the 1670’s was in no small 
degree caused by the changed complexion of the Commons, the 
great majority of the 240 new members who had come in as the 
result of by-elections between 1661 and 1679 being against the 
Government. Shaftesbury welded them into a party, and paved 
the way for the revolution of 1688, which converted England 
into a genuine constitutional monarchy. Gradually during these 
years important principles of parliamentary government were 
esublished. In 1664 Parliament reversed the judgment in Eliot’s 
case, and asserted the principle of freedom of speech in the 
Commons, which was never afterwards seriously challenged. 

In 1665 the principle of appropriation of supplies, long put 
forward, was at last accepted by Charles, whi st in 1667 the 
mediaeval practice of audit of accounts was revived. The 
impeachment of Clarendon, and the repudiation of the King s 
power to dispense with laws, whether civil or ecclesiastical, were 
further examples; and the process was now resumed in the 
impeachment of Danby, who, against his will, had, as the 
minister of the Crown, conducted correspondence with France to 
which Parliament objected. Danby’s defence was a signed com¬ 
mand from the King, which the Commons refused to accept. 

The King dissolved Parliament, but in the new parliament 
(March 1678 to May 1680) the impeachment was proceeded witli. 

The King sought to pardon Danby in advance, if he should be 
condemned, a procedure whose legality was denied by Parlia¬ 
ment. Danby was not finally condemned, but was dismissed and 
imprisoned. What was at stake was the whole question of the 
responsibility of ministers. 

This new parliament introduced two more measures aimed at Tiie Ha^s 
the power of the Crown. The Habeas Corpus Act of 1679 
enforced the proper use by judges and gaolers of the writ of 
habeas corpus. It had been common for the writ to be with¬ 
held, or for it to be evaded by moving prisoners about the 
country, or to places such as the Channel Islands or Isle of 
Man, where the writ did not run. The Crown had often caused 
this to be done in cases where it wished a man to be held but not 
brought to trial. It was now prohibited under heavy penalties. 
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The second measure was the Exclusion Bill (1680), which the 
Whigs introduced in order to try to prohibit the succession, in 
the absence of children of the King, of the Catholic Duke of 
York. This Bill Charles now fought in a succession of parlia¬ 
ments. The last parliament of Charles’s reign met at Oxford in 
March 1681, and was almost immediately dissolved when it 
began again with the Exclusion Bill. Charles now found a new 
method of attack by calling in the charters of the boroughs and 
issuing fresh ones calculated to make them more pliable, especially 
in the matter of electing royalist members to Parliament—not a 
difficult task, since in most boroughs a few score persons at the 
most had the vote. He ruled, however, for the rest of his reign 
without Parliament, with the Whig Party temporarily subdued 
by becoming involved in the Rye House Plot against the King. 

Charles was not the kind of man to worry greatly about what 
would happen to other people after his death, and was well aware 
that his brother York was lacking in the qualities which he 
himself possessed in a high degree, and would almost certainly 
meet trouble. Charles died in February 1685, apologising with 
sardonic courtesy for being “such an unconscionable time 
a-dying”. He had, in fact, little to apologise for to his brother. 
James, Duke of York, now James II, began his reign in a strong 
position, had he been anything but a bigot, with no sense of 
proportion and discretion. The Whig Party, his bitter enemies, 
were at least temporarily eclipsed, and substantial control had 
already been won over the boroughs. Within three years he 
had nullified his advantages by a crassly stupid policy, which 
turned against him bishops, judges, and Parliament. Rebellions 
under Monmouth in England and Argyll in Scotland were easily 
suppressed; but the brutal judgements of infamous Judge Jeffreys 
on the rebels caught after the Battle of Sedgemoor (1685) sickened 
even James* own supporters. James now embarked on a series of 
acts which rapidly had all parties up in arms against him. He 
began by reviving the Court of High Commission to try ecclesias¬ 
tical cases, and, in an attempt to win the support of Protestant 
dissenters, issued a Declaration of Indulgence, which granted the 
right of both private and public worship to all denominations. 
This action crystallised all the opposition which he had already 
raised by his use of the dispensing power to push Catholics into 
office, including die presidency of Magdalen College, Oxford. By 
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the Declaration of Indulgence he was not merely dispensing with, 
but actually arbitrarily suspending, laws; and when he ordered a 
second Declaration to be read in all churches, the Archbishop or 
Canterbury and six other bishops protested, and petitioned tlie of 

King. They were thereupon sent to the Tower, brought to trial, gisiiops 
and acquitted amid scenes of universal rejoicing. James had now 
broken with the Anglican Church, his main support; and the 
birth of a son to him shordy before added fear of a Catholic 
succession. This public condemnation of James encouraged a 
group of eminent men to invite William of Orange to intervene. Wta of 
As a stout Protestant, and husband of James’ daughter Mary, 
it was believed that he would be generally acceptable in England. 

William himself welcomed the opportunity of strengthening his 
hand against the French, who were clearly meditating furdier 
large-scale aggression. He accepted the invitation, and landed at 
Brixham in Torbay after a voyage made hazardous by gales and 
the English fleet, which, under Dartmouth, still remained loyal. 

James, who might by manifesting a spirit of reasonable com- 
promise have gathered round him moderate opinion^ alienated 
almost everyone, first by his intransigence, then by his vacillation, 
and now by panic flight. Like Louis XVI of France lOO years 
later, his first attempt at flight failed, and he was ignominiously 
brought back; but he was more fortunate than Louis in liaving a 
second chance to escape—perhaps no one tried very hard to 
prevent him—and landed in France at Christmas time, 1688 . 

His flight left many problems unsettled. William of Orange 
took over the government, but in law no parliament could be 
summoned—James had destroyed the writs already prepared 
for a new parliament, and had thrown the Great Seal into the 
Thames—whilst many, though hostile to James, favoured the 
claims of his son (despite rumours that the child was not James’s 
but had been smuggled in in a warming-pan) or of his other 
daughter, Anne. Hesitations were, however, gradually overcome. 

A convention parliament was summoned, and declared that, 
since James had broken the contract between king and people, 
and had fled, he had therefore abdicated, and the throne was 
vacant; and that the safety of a Protestant kingdom was incon¬ 
sistent with a popish prince. Some of the Lords found this too William in, 
strong, but their hesitations were overcome, and William and 
Mary resolved the problem of how the sovereignty should be 1689-1694 
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conferred by both rejecting anything other than joint sovereignty. 
The crown was then offered to them on these terms, together with 
a Declaration of Rights, which in December 1689 was converted 
into an act of parliament. 

The Bill or Declaration of Rights, like Magna Carta, the Act 
of Settlement (1701), or the Statute of Westminster (1931), 
was not a piece of revolutionary theorising, but a practical docu¬ 
ment which aimed at stating the law and preventing future 
abuses of it. The Bill denied the King’s right to suspend laws, 
and declared his “pretended power of dispensation” to be illegal 
as it had “been assumed and exercised of late.” The Court 
of Commission for ecclesiastical cases was declared abolished, and 
the King’s right to levy money or to maintain an army in time of 
peace without Parliamentary sanction denied. 

The Bill also reasserted certain rights of subjects—to petition 
the Crown, to bear arms (as Protestants), and freely to debate in 
Parliament, and declared finally that parliament should be held 
frequently. 

William and Mary had accepted the offer of the crown as joint 
sovereigns, and now the Bill stated that the succession should be 
any child of theirs after tliem, then Princess Anne and her 
children, and then any children of Mary by another husband. 
Since Anne had a number of children, this seemed to be looking 
sufficiently far ahead; but in the event, the settlement required 
additions, owing to the premature death of all Anne’s children. 
These additions were embodied in the Act of Settlement of 1701, 
which settled the crown on Princess Sophia of Hanover, grand¬ 
daughter of James I, daughter of the Elizabeth who had married 
the Elector Palatine, and on the heirs of her body, being Pro¬ 
testant. In the Act of Settlement, coming as it did at the end of the 
reign of William III, when he had shown that he and probably 
any other king was quite capable, in certain circumstances, of 
ruling almost as arbitrarily as a Stuart, pursuing a private foreign 
policy, employing favourites, and merely tolerating the Church 
of England, William was politely censured, and practical pro¬ 
vision made to ensure that such things did not happen again. In 
future, the sovereign must always be a member of die Church of 
England, must not involve the country in war on behalf of over¬ 
seas possessions, must not leave the country (for example, to 
visit Holland or Hanover) except with the approval of Parlia- 
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ment, should not make grants or bestow offices on foreigners (as 
William had done, for example, with Bentinck, Schomberg, and 
Keppel), and should not dismiss judges so long as they conducted 
themselves properly. Finally, in an attempt to limit Crown 
influence in the Commons, and to make ministers responsible, 
two clauses, which quickly proved impracticable and were soon 
abolished, were included. These said that all advice by ministers 
must be given in the Privy Council in writing and signed by 
the minister concerned; whilst anyone having an office of profit 
under the Crown was to be incapable of having a seat in the 
House of Commons. The first proved unworkable from the 
start, since no one would take office on terms which would have 
meant the automatic provision of written evidence in cases of 
impeachment; whilst the second was moderated by a series of 
later provisions, which have resulted in the division of those 
holding offices of profit under the Crown into non-political 
Civil Servants, and ministers who not merely may but must have 
a seat in Parliament. On this basis no longer impeachment, but 
political responsibility to the Commons, and so to the electorate, 
has come to be the basis of the Cabinet system, of which the 
first faint embryo can at this time be seen in the workings of 
party government. 

This settlement was strengthened by the Toleration Act of 
1689. Toleration was a misnomer, since it did not apply to 
Roman Catholics, Jews, or Unitarians, and merely offered limited 
exemption to Protestant nonconformists from the penal laws of 
the Cavalier Parliament. Full citizenship was only won gradually 
by Protestant dissenters during the eighteenth century, and was 
not officially granted to them until 1828. Catholics had to wait 
even longer. Other important Acts were the Mutiny Act of 
1689, which established a special code of military law, which has 
even now to be renewed annually,and finally, the Triennial Act of 
1693, which limited parliaments to three years’ duration. 

These measures did not prevent conflict between King and 
Parliament, especially on matters of foreign policy. The King was 
obviously little interested in English affairs, and saw in England 
mainly a valuable base and source of supply for operations 
against Louis XIV. William began by trying to rule through 
the best men of all parties, but he came to have to rely more and 
more on the Whigs. 
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Before William was able to embark seriously on foreign wars, 
he had first to defeat James and the French in Ireland. This he 
did very elfectively in 1690, at the Battle of the Boyne. William, a 
man wise and tolerant beyond his generation, sought to apply, 
and got the English Parliament to approve, a moderate settlement 
of the Irish problem; but the Irish Parliament refused to accept 
it, and passed violent anti-Catholic measures. In Scotland the 
Highland supporters of James won temporary successes, but 
their army soon melted away, and caused little serious trouble. 
The tragic incident of Glencoe (1692), when forty of the Mac¬ 
donald clan were treacherously murdered by Campbells, as a 
result of a royal command perverted and misapplied by enemies 
of the Macdonalds, caused a bitter feeling in the clans; but they 
were directed not so much against William as against each other. 

The threatened war with France had already begun in May 
1689, and dragged its way sullenly through nine depressing 
years. The English obtained mastery of the seas after an initial 
defeat off Beachy Head; but on land William achieved little at 
the cost of heavy casualties. Peace came at last in 1697 (Peace of 
Ryswick), but the last years of William^s reign were rendered 
gloomy by the probability of a yet more severe war if a proper 
solution were not found of the Spanish succession question; 
and the solutions which William arranged by private negotiations 
(the Partition Treaties) were unpopular, although at tlie last 
even the Tory opposition was driven to concede that Louis* 
arrogance and aggressions were intolerable, and must be checked. 

The financing of the wars was materially assisted both by 
Britain’s steady commercial and industrial development, and by 
the institution of the national debt and of the Bank of England, 
whilst the foundation of the London Stock Exchange (1698) 
and of the South Sea Company (1711) were symbolical of com¬ 
mercial adventurousness and expansion which characterised the 
next century. 

How efiectively the checking of Louis was achieved by Marl¬ 
borough, with a Whig majority in the Commons during the vital 
years of the great victories, has already been seen in the chapter 
on the aggressions of Louis XIV, as has the settlement by the 
Treaty of Utrecht. This peace was negotiated by the Tories, 
who had won a clear victory in the elections of 1710—the people 
were tired of the war, despite tlie victories—and had replaced the 
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Whigs in a manner indicative of how the party and ministerial 

systems would work from this time on. 

In May 1707 men^s minds were distracted from the war by a 
remarkably successful political achievement: the full political and 
economic union of England and Scotland. Mutual interests and Je Um^n 
subde inducements now brought about the union of two separate Scotland, 
kingdoms, previously joined only by having the same king. 1707 
It was vital to England to prevent Scotland from choosing a 
different ruler, as might conceivably happen on the death of 
Anne, whilst the Scots were beginning to realise tbe advantages 
of their economic relations with England. The difficulties were 
national antipathies, the strong Jacobite (Stuart) feeling in the 
Highlands of Scotland, the apparent irreconcilability of the 
established Presbyterian Church in Scotland with the Church of 
England, the highly developed and distinctive Scottish legal 
system, and finally English reluctance to throw down trade 
barriers. Tact and self-interest, however, won the day, and 
secured the easy passage of the measure through the Scottish 
Parliament, although a plebiscite in the country might have 
produced a different result. The Act embodied a treaty between 
the two kingdoms. It promised the retention of the Scottish legal 
system and of Presbyterianism in Scotland. Otherwise, all was to 
be common—flag, king, parliament, trade regulations and duties 
coinage, weights, and measures. Scotland was to be represented 
in the Commons by forty-five members, and in the Lords by 
sixteen peers, elected by the Scottish peerage, wlio now became 
peers of Great Britain. This Act functioned well from the start, 
and is one of the most successful examples in history of political 
expediency and common sense triumphing over national limits. 

It was, as we shall later see, vastly more successful than the Act of 
Union with Ireland (1800), since the latter was imposed by force 

and bribery on an unwilling people. 

The premature death of all Queen Anne’s children, and her Anne, 
own poor health and the probability of her early death, brought >7o^-*7‘4 
about a feverish activity among the politicians. It was clear that 
if, as a result of the Whig settlement, the Hanoverians were to 
come, the Whigs would in all probability dominate the political 
scene for several years. In these circumstances some of the 
Tory leaders toyed with the idea of a Stuart restoration, even if it 
meant using force. The chief of this school of iliought was the 
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brilliant but unstable St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, who 
became so hopelessly involved in Jacobite schemes that, with the 
death of Anne, he was immediately dismissed by the Regency 
Council which she had nominated. As soon as George I’s first 
parliament assembled, four leading Tories, including Bolingbroke 
and Oxford, were impeached for their share in the peace treaties. 
Bolingbroke fled overseas, Oxford was sent to the Tower. 

Sophia of Hanover being already dead, her son became King of 
England as George I, and forthwith appointed a Whig ministry. 
Apart from wars on Ae Continent and overseas and the develop¬ 
ment of the British Empire and trade, the main features of his 
reign (1714-1727) and that of his son George II (1727-1760) 
were the death of Jacobitism and the successful development of 
Cabinet government. The wars and the development of the 
Empire are dealt with in other chapters. The main topics, there¬ 
fore, left for consideration here are the two Jacobite rebellions, 
of 1715 and 1745, and the development of the constitution which 
went on at the same time. 

Of the two rebellions the second proved to be much the 
more dangerous, despite the fact that Jacobitism had languished 
during the intervening thirty years. There was in 1715 still 
considerable Jacobite feeling, even in England, where there was 
rioting and anger at the displacement of Ormonde by the un¬ 
popular Marlborough as commander-in-chief. Rebellion, how¬ 
ever, could only succeed then, as in 1745, by effective French 
help, or solid support from England. The two together would 
almost certainly have achieved it, but they were probably in¬ 
compatible. In any case, neither effective French help nor 
English support was received by the rebels in either rebellion. 
The Old Pretender, James Edward, whose father, James II, 
had died in 1701, failed to arrive until one section of the Scottish 
rebels had surrendered at Preston after an ill-advised march into 
England, whilst Mar, the chief leader of the Highland forces, 
had been checked by the anti-Stuart Argyll at Sheriffmuir. The 
Highlanders broke up without further fighting, and James 
Edward, who had only arrived in January, in February took ship 
back to France, leaving his followers to face reprisals, which were 
relatively moderate, as compared for example with those inflicted 
by Jeffreys in 1685 or by Cumberland in 1746. There were only 
thirty executions and a few hundred transportations. 
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In 1745, in the middle of a war which served little purpose tjic Rebellion 
from the British point of view, and which Walpole had con-®^'’-*^ 
demned, the Jacobites tried again, with much greater success. 

Except for the war, conditions were at least as adverse as before, 
no effective French help came, and in England hardly a man 
rose in support. Only the failure of the British Government 
to deal with the clan system and adequately to garrison and 
fortify the Lowlands, and the response of Highland loyalty to 
Charles Edward’s personal magnetism and bravery, brought 
some degree of success. Charles Edward landed in Scotland in 
July 1745, with only seven companions. A few thousand High¬ 
landers soon flocked to his standard, he took Edinburgh, and cut 
to pieces an indifferent garrison army under Cope at Prestonpans 
in September. He then marched into the heart of England, being 
warmly received at some places, but gathering no recruits. At 
Derby his council of war persuaded him to retreat, although 
London was in a panic, and the King had fled. Cumberland, 
fresh from the war in Europe, where, seeking to emulate his 
father’s victory at Dettingen, he had just fought at Fontenoy 
against Marshal Saxe, who was besieging Tournai, was now 
advancing northwards from London with a substantial force, 
whilst Wade was pressing down from Scotland. Charles Edward 
yielded to the wishes of the Highland chieftains, and retreated via 
Glasgow to the Highlands. Encouraged by a victory at Falkirk, 
and desperately trying to keep togetlier an army starved of food 
and pay, Charles Edward attacked Cumberland in April at 
CuUoden near Inverness. He was repulsed with heavy losses, 
fled, and wandered romantically, but miserably and dangerously, 
among the Western Isles, finally escaping in September 1746 
to France, where he slowly drank himself to death. His wretched 
followers, and indeed tlie Highlands as a whole, were subjected to 
a brutal harrying by Cumberland, “the Butcher’’, whose work 
the Government crowned by legislation which abolished the 
clan system in respect of jurisdiction and military service, and 
forbade the wearing of the tartan and the kilt, or the carrying of 
arms. These measures rapidly civilised the Highlands, which 
took their place alongside the Lowlands. Their troubles and 
disasters henceforth were to be not military, but economic, and 
were to drive tlie people in their thousands to colonise tiie New 
World, 
c 0 
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One effect of the 1715 Rebellion was the Septennial Act of 
1716, which extended the duration of George’s first parliament, 
and future parliaments, to seven years. A Whig minist^, 
dominated by Stanhope and Sunderland, lasted until 1721^ despite 
numerous intrigues and the peculiar difficulties caused by feuds 
within the royal family, and especially between George I and 
his son, the Prince of Wales, who, as became habitual with 
Hanoverian heirs to the throne, built up round himself a party 
hostile to the King and his ministers. This ministry was destroyed 
by its reprehensible and in part corrupt dealings in South S^ 
Company stock, which culminated in the crash of 1720. Sir 
Robert Walpole now became First Lord of the Treasury, sal¬ 
vaged what he could of the public and private credit, and sup¬ 
ported by Townshend as Secretary of State, and with the backing 
of the wealthy and influential Pelham brothers—the Duke of 
Newcastle and Henry Pelham—created a government which 
lasted until 1742, despite the hostility to him of George II, 
who succeeded in 1727. Walpole maintained himself in power by 
an adroit manipulation of royal patronage and with the help of 
powerful friends who controlled many parliamentary seats. 
Britain, nominally a democracy, was in fact an oligarchy, with a 
majority of seats in the Commons controlled by the great land- 
owners, and wealthy “nabobs” (merchants, often of the E^t 
India Company) who invested some of their large fortunes in 
purchasing “pocket” boroughs. Walpole’s policy of “laisser- 
faire”, of “letting sleeping dogs lie”, on the whole greatly 
benefited Britain, although inherent in it were the trebles in 
Scotland, and eventually the loss of the American colonies. His 
greatest achievement was the almost unconscious creation of the 
Cabinet system, by his insistence on the basic principles of 
Cabinet homogeneity and unanimity, and collective responsi¬ 
bility, tliat responsibility being primarily to the House of 
Commons, and only secondarily to the King. It was still possible 
for a minister to govern for a time without a majority, as ffie 
Younger Pitt was to show later; but Walpole, by his resignation 
in 1742, when he had lost the confidence of the House in relation 
to the War of the Austrian Succession, to which he was opposed, 
stated a principle which, on the whole, has been generally followed 
from that day to this. 

The government remained in the hands of reshuffled Whig 
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ministers until 1761, when George III, newly succeeded to the 
throne, intervened to put an end to Whig domination. The one 
political genius of the time was William Pitt (the Elder), created 
Earl of Chatham in 1766; but he was excluded from power until 
1757, when England’s early failures in the Seven Years’ War 
made it imperative to recruit the best talent available. Newcastle 
was the nominal head of the ministry, but Pitt dominated it with 
his strength of character and forceful oratory, and by his driving 
power, co-ordination of the land and sea war, choice of first-class 
men to lead the campaigns (e.g., Wolfe), and his acute sense of 
what was possible, gained for Britain the greatest triumphs she 
had yet achieved in the colonial sphere. At the Peace of Paris 
(February 1763), Pitt having resigned in October 1761 on failing 
to obtain a declaration of war against Spain, which he knew to be 
planning intervention on the side of France, the King’s nominee, 
Bute, threw away some of the gains which Britain might with 
reason have demanded; but nevertheless, as has been seen else¬ 
where, it was for her a very profitable peace. 

The years from 1763 to 1783 saw the defeat of George Ill’s 
attempts at despotic government both in England and the 
American Colonies. The attempt in the colonies was defeated by 
war; in England by the resistance of the Whigs, and public 
opinion. Bute fell soon after the Peace of Paris was signed, and a 
succession of brief Whig ministries gave way in 1770 to the 
Tory ministry of Lord North. Using royal patronage to control 
the Commons, North held office for twelve years, during which 
he was for the most part subservient to George’s open attempt 
to govern absolutely in England, as well as to reduce tlie 
colonists to submission by force. A strange part in these years 
was played by John Wilkes, a dissolute but highly popular 
champion of freedom. First coming into prominence in 1763 
because of his arrest under a general warrant directed against 
those responsible for obscenely libellous attacks on the King in 
“The North Briton”, and his expulsion from the House of 
Commons, he caught the public imagination when he was again 
elected member for Middlesex. Despite the Lord Chief Justice’s 
declaration that general warrants were illegal, Wilkes was three 
times elected and expelled from the House of Commons. Since 
this was done by the use of the votes of the so-called “Kings 
Friends” in the Commons, a party pledged—and directly or 
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indirectly paid—to support the King, public opinion was roused, 
and found expression in the famous and still anonymous “Letters 
of Junius”, which were attacks on the Government of a most 
vitriolic but not libellous nature. On the resignation of Lord 
North, which was due primarily to his mishandling of the War 
of American Independence, the Whigs came back to power, and 
Wilkes, now Lord Mayor of London, at long last took his seat for 
Middlesex. 

A series of short coalition ministries, during which the end of 
the American War and the signing of the Treaty of Versailles, 
1783, monopolised attention, gave way in December 1783 to a 
ministry headed by William Pitt (the Younger), who, boldly 
taking office without a majority, obtained it in a general election 
in March 1784. He retained power both in peace and war during 
one of the most difficult periods in British history, until his deaffi 
in 1806, with the exception of three years; and even during those 
three years from 1801 to 1804, though in retirement because of his 
failure to persuade the King to agree to concessions to Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, Pitt was the brain behind the ministry. 

The first five years of Pitt*s ministry were taken up with 
measures of domestic and Indian reform, and during this period, 
and indeed until his death, he was faced by the opposition of the 
brilliant Fox. During the struggle between ffie two, which 
marked one of the great periods in parliamentary oratory, 
they founded, Pitt the new Tory, and Fox the new Whig, 
parties. Pitt, whose personal interests were in finance and 
economics, in which he was the disciple of Adam Smith, made in 
these years a good start in modernising the British financial 
system, simplifying tariffs, creating the Consolidated Fund, and 
organising die more efficient audit of accounts. In another field, 
by his India Act of 1784, he removed the disabilities and tempta¬ 
tions under which Warren Hastings had laboured, and created a 
system which worked well until the Mutiny of 1857. 

Pitt had great plans for other reforms, especially of the 
franchise; but the crisis of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Wars put an end to them. The only exception was the Act of 
Union with Ireland, 1800, which, when it became law, did so 
without that relaxation of restrictions on Roman Catholics which 
in Pitt’s view could alone make it work; and his attempts to 
supplement it by measures of relaxation were firmly rejected by 
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the King, who believed, despite all assurances to the contrary, 
that they would be against his coronation oath. The Union was 
pushed through not, as in the case of Scotland, by means of a 
treaty freely entered into and based on mutual interest, but by 
liberal use of bribery and corruption both of the politicians and 
the Press. The Act of 1800 brought complete union, the Irish 
Parliament was abolished, and Ireland was to be represented in 
the Imperial Parliament by thirty-two peers elected for life, and 
100 members in the House of Commons. The Irish peerage was 
to be eventually reduced to 100, and all peers not elected to the 
Lords could sit—by election—in the Commons. 

Any chance which might have existed of the Act succeeding 
was ruined by the King’s refusal to couple it with concessions to 
the Catholics, who formed, as always, the large majority, and the 
Irish problem remained a thorn in the flesh of all British govern¬ 
ments until after the Irish Treaty of 1921. 

Pitt, unlike his father, was not a great War Minister. His Tlie French 
conduct of the war with France was characterised by liberal 
subsidies to allies on the Continent who were brought together 
into coalitions, and by the dissipation of eflbrt involved in 
sending small forces to various parts of Europe and the world 
wherever it seemed that French power, apparently unassailable in 
Europe, could be struck at. The fruits of this policy were small 
indeed, since at the Peace of Amiens in 1802 Pitt’s successor, 
Addington, promised to surrender all the gains which sea-power 
had brought—Malta, the Dutch colonies, the Cape of Good 
Hope, Minorca, and the French West Indian islands. Ceylon 
and Trinidad alone were British prizes, and for these the very 
heavy shipping losses of the war—for French, Spanish, and 
Dutch naval power were by no means negligible—seemed a 
costly price. When war was resumed in May 1803, Addington’s 
weak Government lasted only twelve months, and in May 1804 
Pitt took office again. He headed a rather weak and narrow 
Cabinet owing to the King’s obstinate refusal—in between his 
fits of madness—to accept able men like Fox and Grenville to 
form a strong national government. Napoleon was now emperor, 
and controlled directly or indirectly most of the European coast¬ 
line. The invasion threat was for a time acute, until Pitt’s third 
Coalition drew off the invasion army into Germany, and 
rrafalgar (21st October 1805) finally destroyed any possibility of 
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large-scale invasion. The beginnings of disaster for the Coalition 
had, however, already been seen when Mack capitulated with an 
Austrian army at Ulm the day before Trafalgar, and six weeks 
later Napoleon's great victory at Austerlitz (2nd December) des¬ 
troyed it. In January 1806 Pitt died, worn out, but content, like 
Nelson, in the knowledge that in his own sphere he had done his 
duty to the full, and that Britain at any rate was safe, and would 
play her full part in the final overthrow of the Napoleonic tyranny. 

On Pitt’s death a brief “Ministry of all the Talents”, which 
soon belied its name, carried the Government on until 1807. 
When it fell, a series of Tory governments took over the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war, under Portland until 1807, Perceval until 1812, 
and Liverpool for the rest of the war, and in fact dominated 
British politics until 1827. They abandoned the policy of smdl- 
scale amphibious attacks, and though they revived the coalition 
system, decided that, until Prussia (smashed at Jena in 1806) 
and Austria (defeated once again at Wagram in 1809) should 
recover and the Tsar, fallen temporarily under Napoleon’s spell, 
should come to his senses, Britain must undertake large-scale 
military operations on the Continent at the most favourable 
point. The Iberian peninsula proved ideal for the purpose, and 
the Spanish War a running sore which sapped Napoleon’s 
strength. The story of the gradual wearing down of Napoleon, 
and of the national movements which finely combined against 
him and broke him, is told in Chapter 33. In the final amJysis 
the victory was built on foundations laid by Pitt’s tenacious and 
obstinate, albeit civilian, spirit. 

It is improbable that Britain could have successfully led the 
opposition to Napoleon had it not been for her great and 
increasing wealth and industrial and commercial development. 
The developments commonly referred to under the headings of 
the Agricultural and Industrial Revolutions vary in their nature 
so greatly from district to district and from indus^ to industry, 
even within the boundaries of one country, that it is difficult to 
generalise. Since Britain, however, was first in the field, and 
was much more rapidly and completely industrialised and 
modernised than any other country, a brief summary of the 
nature of these developruents in Britain will serve as an indica¬ 
tion of trends which eventually reached and decisively influenced 
all civilised States throughout the world. 
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Britain led the world in these matters, and, for a number of 
reasons, underwent changes between about 1750 and 1850 more 
far-reaching than those experienced in the economic field by 
any other State in these years. For nearly a century previous to 
1750 she had experienced relatively stable government, which had 
permitted the development of trade, industry, and agriculture, 
and led to the accumulation of capital and a class of people able 
and willing to play the part of entrepreneurs in large-scale under¬ 
takings. Overseas, her colonies were increasing and expanding 
throughout this period, and becoming potential markets as well 
as producers of raw materials and bases for world trade. On the 
seas, Britain was by 1750 the leading Power, althougli France 
and Spain together were able to offer serious challenge; and 
Britain was thus able to protect her merchant fleets in time of 
war, and damage those of her rivals. 

To ask whether the agricultural revolution caused the in¬ 
dustrial, or vice versa, and whether colonies brought trade or 
trade brought colonies, is as unprofitable as to ask which came 
first, the hen or the egg. What is certain is that, once the processes 
had begun, they reacted on each other. Better agriculture meant 
more food, and more food meant the possibility of maintaining 
more population. More population meant greater demand not 
only for food, but also for manufactured goods, and more 
people to produce them. It does seem, if the dates of notable 
experimenters in new methods be compared, that modernisation 
began in agriculture before it began in industry. The mediaeval 
three-field manorial system had already been extensively broken 
up by economic pressure and by tiie process of enclosures 
in early Tudor times. The purpose of these enclosures was 
originally to provide large sheep-runs, and Elizabeth found it 
necessary to check the process because of the depopulation of the 
countryside which the abandonment of arable land caused. Tlie 
process, which never entirely ceased, began again on a consider- Agrioiimre 
able scale before 1700, resulting during the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, as a consequence of hundreds of privately 
promoted Enclosure Acts, in die consolidation of large tracts 
of common and waste land into the hands of wealthy landlords, 
able and willing to cultivate them, as w^ll as to put sheep on them. 

Many of these men, under the influence of pioneers like Jethro 
Tull, Viscount (“Turnip”) Townshend, and Robert Bakewell, 
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adopted greatly improved farming methods. TulFs seed-drill, 
Townshend’s system of crop rotation, with special emphasis on 
root crops, and Bakewell’s improvements in the selection and 
breeding of stock, together with a multitude of experiments with 
artificial manures and new tools and machines, had before the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century enormously increased England's 

agricultural efficiency and productiveness. 

Meanwhile, in the field of industry, where the mediaeval gild 
system had long been moribund, a series of new inventions, 
especially in the textile industries, made it essential to develop 
Textiles new mcthods of industrial organisation. As early as I 733 j ® 

“flying-shuttle” had greatly increased the weavers’ production. 
This called out a series of inventions to increase the supply of 
yarn for the weavers, such as Hargreaves’ spinning jenny and 
Arkwright’s water-frame. Then in 1778 came Crompton’s mule, 
which combined the advantages of both. Water-power now 
began to be extensively used, and the need for larger workshops 
or factories became apparent, and still more so when James 
Watt developed the steam-engine from primitive steam-pump 
engines to the point where it could be used to provide factory 
power. The development of power machinery for weaving came 
a few years later. Cartwright’s power-loom was being driven by 
steam as early as 1789, but strong opposition from the well- 
organised weavers prevented its large-scale introduction for 
nearly twenty years. After 1815 steam-power and the factory 
system soon became universal in both cotton and woollen 
industries, and began to be applied in many other industries as 

well. 

Iron All this was only made possible by large extensions and 

improvements in the iron trade. The methods of puddling and 
rolling, with the use of coal for smelting, had resulted before the 
end of the eighteenth century in a great increase in home- 
produced wrought-iron sifitable for the making of machinery 
such as Watt’s power-engine of 1781. 

By the end of the century, then, capital was being employed 
to assemble large numbers of men, women, children, and 
machines in factories, which had begun to pour out increasing 
quantities of mass-produced goods. These were conveyed over¬ 
seas to destinations throughout the world by a large merchant 
marine, protected by the most powerful navy in the world. Within 
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the boundaries of Britain itself, the need to transport great 
quantities of heavy raw materials, especially coal, iron, and 
china clay, and bulky materials like wool and cotton, led to 
extension and improvement of communications. Numerous canals Communica- 
were constructed as a result of a movement led and financed by 
men like the Duke of Bridgewater, and the engineering genius 
of men like James Brindley. To the men of the huge labour 
force involved, the term “navigator”, soon abbreviated to 
“navvy”, was applied. Roads were not much used for the 
carrying of heavy goods, but were greatly improved for 
rapid coach travel by Macadam’s process of consolidating 
broken stone by wet-rolling for road-surfacing, which was 
extensively applied and extended throughout the country in 
the years after 1750. Railways came much later. George Stephen¬ 
son’s “Rocket”, in which the principle of the steam-engine was 
first satisfactorily applied to wheeled traction, was demonstrated 
in 1829, and led to the adoption of the steam-engine for the new 
Liverpool-Manchester Railway of 1830—the Stockton-Darling- 
ton Railway of 1825 not being designed exclusively for steam 
locomotives. Railways had long been used in conjunction with 
horse-drawn vehicles, for example in the coal-mines, but from 
1830 onwards they began to be used with steam traction on a 
large scale. From about 1836 onwards capiul began to pour into 
the construction of railways, a movement much increased by the 
lifting of restrictions by the Companies Act of 1844. Hundreds of 
Acts of Parliament now authorised the creation of a network 
which, backed by millions of new capital every year, soon spread 
throughout Britain. 

This later stage of the Industrial Revolution belongs, however, 
to the posi-Napoleonic era, and its influence in the world will be 
seen in later chapters. It has been enough at this stage to show 
from what sources Britain drew her strength to maintain the 
long, fierce and, in the end, successful struggle with France. 



CHAPTER 32 

The Expansion of Europe overseas — The Dutch Colonial Empire — 
The Struggle between Britain and France in India and North 
America - The Revolt of the American Colonies^ and the 
Foundation of the United States of America. 

We have seen in an earlier chapter how the first Powers in modern 
history to conduct extensive exploration and establish substantial 
settlements in the newly explored areas were Portugal and Spain. 
We have also seen how at the end of the sixteenth century Spanish 
sea-power was challenged and the wealth of her New World 
possessions subjected to pillage by the English and the Dutch. 
In the first part of the seventeenth century Holland took the 
lead as an aggressive maritime and colonising Power, especially 
in the East Indies. In the second half of the century she was 
forced to give way to England. In the eighteenth century 
the main issue lay between Britain and France, both on the 
seas and in India and America, with Spain, which had in 
some measure recovered her lost vigour, acting as auxiliary to 
France. 

The reasons for the remarkable activity of the Dutch in this 
field seem to lie in the fact that, always a maritime and commercial 
people, the struggle for independence against Spain stirred up 
their national spirit, and provided ample opportunities for 
attack, since from 1580 to 1640 Portugal and her colonies were 
under Spanish control; whilst from 1603 onwards Britain was 
more concerned with religious and political problems at home. 
It was the Portuguese who suffered most from the Dutch aggres¬ 
sion. Their extensive trading empire in India and the East Indies 
had begun to decline even before the Dutch inroads began. This 
was partly because of corruption in its administration in the later 
sixteenth century, which contrasted with the notable work of the 
first two Portuguese viceroys in the East, Almeida and Albu¬ 
querque, partly because of weakness caused by the Spanish attack 
on Portugal in 1580, and partly because of attacks by pirates, 
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Malayan and Chinese, and, though this was truer in the Americas 
than the Indies, by British and French adventurers. 

The signal for a great expansion of Dutch commercial and 
privateering activity was the closing of the port of Lisbon by the 
Spaniards in 1594. This drove the Dutch to seek their own routes 
to and markets in the East. The Dutch East India Company was 
founded in 1602, two years after its English rival, ^d was in the 
early stages much more successful than the English company. 
Its centre was Amsterdam, which at this time w^ probably the 
most flourishing port in western Europe, and it controlled all 
Dutch trade east of the Cape of Good Hope. Its charter entitled 
it to make settlements in India, but its directors preferred to 
concentrate their efforts ferther east, where the risk of serious 
military opposition was less great. Their first substantial settle¬ 
ment was Batavia, which became the operational headquarters. 
It is rather surprising, considering its obvious advantages as a port 
of call, that the Cape of Good Hope was not occupied earlier 
than 1651; and still more surprising, perhaps, that the British 
did not occupy it earlier. The fault appears to lie with James I*s 
lack of interest, despite pressure from the English East India 
Company. Other acquisitions by the Dutch came thick and fast 
in the interval, commencing in India with Coromandel in 1615, 
and including before 1660 Malabar, Ceylon, Malacca, Borneo, 
Siam, and the Spice Islands. Sumatra was taken in and the 
Dutch even replaced the Portuguese in Japan, where they were 
permitted to carry on a modest trade. 

Not content with an eastern empire, the Dutch sought by 
similar methods to expand their influence westwards. A Dutch 
West India Company was founded in 1621, and began its opera¬ 
tions by capturing Pernambuco in 1(530. A number of islands, in¬ 
cluding Cura5ao, and parts of Brazil, were likewise taken; but the 
Portuguese in Brazil were too strong, and soon drove the Dutch 
out again. The Dutch were technically at war with Spain until 
1648, and consequently with Portugal until 11540, when the Portu¬ 
guese reasserted their independence; and after much quarrelling, 
and numerous unofficial skirmishes and incidents, the clash of 
commercial and colonial interests drove the Dutch and the English 
to war. The Dutch appear to have been mainly to blame for the 
mounting tension in the East, where they were largely successful 
in expelling the English from the East Indies, often with con- 
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siderable use of force (e.g., the massacre of Amboyna, 1623); 
but it was primarily the English Navigation Act of 1651, by 
which the English Government sought to win back some of the 
lost ground, by limiting trade with the English colonies to 
English ships, which precipitated the war of 1652-1654. The 
war was purely naval. There was a number of hard-fought The First 
engagements, on the whole sufficiently favourable to England to 
compel the Dutch to accept the Treaty of Westminster (1654), 16^4’ 
by which they agreed to pay an indemnity and join in a defensive 
alliance with England—which was a not unreasonable reversion 
to the days of the anti-Spanish collaboration of Elizabeth’s 
reign. The Restoration of the Stuarts in England brought a new 
situation, for Charles II favoured a French alliance, which, in 
view of Louis XIV’s aggressive policy, was, if realised, almost 
certain to lead to renewed Anglo-Dutch hostility. War (the 
Second Anglo-Dutch War of 1665-1667) was in fact precipitated The Second 
by the British seizure of New Amsterdam in 1664, which they 
soon renamed New York; and, despite substantial Dutch sue- iW 
cesses at sea and even in the Thames estuary, when they sailed 
up and attacked the English fleet immobilised in the Medway, 
they had to leave in British hands New Amsterdam, their chief 
settlement in North America, by the Treaty of Breda, 1667. 

For the rest of the century, and, in fact, until 1713, the Dutch 
were largely preoccupied, often in alliance with England, in 
warding off the attacks of Louis XIV of France, which began 
in 1672. England, for a brief period, sided with France, until 
public opinion compelled Charles II to abandon the French 
alliance. 

In the second half of the seventeenth century, as the Dutch and Angio- 
English rivalry faded, an intense Anglo-French rivalry arose. The 
warfare in which the two countries were involved was until 1713 
mainly on the European continent and at sea; but after this time 
a growing rivalry was developing in India and America, and the 
warfare between Britain and France in the eighteenth century 
was largely concerned with possessions there. These wars will 
be considered separately, although in fact they are closely 
related to European wars of the period. Before turning to 
consider these colonial wars, it will be desirable to examine and 
compare British and French colonising methods and achieve¬ 
ments prior to 1740. It will be necessary, in doing this, to 
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consider the eastern and western ventures separately, since the 
characteristics were very different. 

We have already seen how the English East India Company 
had been founded in 1600, and in its early years had had a hard 
struggle against Dutch monopolist tendencies. Its first representa¬ 
tive arrived in India in 1603, but secured no privileges until 1608, 
when a modest trading concession was granted by Jehangir, 
ruler of the Mogul Empire in northern India. The Mogul 
Empire had been founded by Babar, a descendant of Timur 
Leng, in 1526, and remained paramount in India until the 
establishment of British power in 1761, being finally suppressed 
after the Indian Mutiny. Other Englishmen, especi^y James Vs 
ambassador, Sir Thomas Roe, sought to make a treaty with 
Jehangir, but in vain. In 1612, however, the English obtained 
trading rights at Surat, after defeating the Dutch at sea. In 1639 
they obtained Madras, during the reign of Shah Jehan, who built 
the Taj Mahal, his wife’s tomb. In iiSyp, Aurangzeb deposed his 
father, Shah Jehan, and became emperor in his place. Despite his 
vigorous suppression of over-mighty princes, the Mogul Empire 
began to decline with him, partly owing to his religious persecu¬ 
tion of the Hindus and to his failure to subdue the powerful 
confederacy of the Mahrattas in Central India. In 1685 he seized 
the English fort of Surat, and expelled the British from Bengal; 
but their naval power, and its control of Indian trade, persuaded 
the Emperor to recall them, and in 1690 they founded Calcutta. 
With the decline of Dutch power, the British had meanwhile 
been advancing at their expense in the Spice Islands, and in 1661 
had reinforced their position on the west coast of Indiaby acquiring 
Bombay. As the Dutch withdrew from India, and concentrated 
more and more on the East Indies, their place was taken by the 
French, who in 1664 formed their own East India Company. 
This was much more closely controlled by the Government at 
home than was the English company, and for this reason its 
relations with native princes were more effective, since it was 
given powers of peace and war, whereas the English and Dutch 
companies, when they waged war, had to do so unofficially. The 
French therefore quickly established themselves in Madagascar, 
Surat, and Pondicherry, and soon became the chief rivals of the 
English in India. Early in the eighteenth century, after Aurang- 
zeb’s death in 1707, the Mogul emperors, who had inspired in 
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India a brilliant, luxurious, and intellectual renaissance, strongly 
influenced from Persian sources, began to lose control over other 
vassals besides the Mahrattas. The Sikhs, especially, strove 
hard for independence, whilst the Mahrattas were only checked, 
not by the Emperor, but by the Afghans. 

War finally broke out in India between the British and the 
French during the War of the Austrian Succession in Europe. 

Dupleix, bril iantly gifted with the qualities necessary for the 
handling of negotiations with Indian States, had created a situation 
favourable to the French, who took Madras, and defeated the 
Nawab of the Carnatic when he sought to intervene. These 
French successes continued after the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 

1748, in which Madras was handed back to the British in return 

for Louisbourg, which the British had captured. By 1751 French Dupidx and 

influence was supreme both in the Carnatic and the Deccan. 

The first check to their success came with Clive’s defence of 


Arcot (September 175 0 > French Government dealt the 

French position in India its most serious blow when it recalled 
Dupleix in 1754. War began again in 1756, when the ruler of 
Bengal, Siraj-ud-Daula, took Calcutta and caused the death of 
123 Europeans when he imprisoned 146 captives in conditions of 
murderous congestion through a hot Indian night in a room not 
twenty feet square. The British under Clive soon took their 
revenge, recapturing Calcutta, taking Chandernagore from the 
French, with whom they were now at war again in Europe, 

America, and India, and inflicting a crushing defeat on the French 
and their Indian allies, including Siraj-ud-Daula, in the Battle of 
Plassey, June 1757. The prestige of tlie British was now very 
high, and their supremacy was confirmed by the failure of a 
French expedition under Lally to take Madras, and by their 
defeat of the Dutch and capture of Pondicherry from the French. 

At the Peace of Paris in 1763, the Frencli received back Pondi- TiiePtaceof 
cherry and Chandernagore, but were prohibited from maintaining 
any large number of troops in India, and were never again strong 
enough seriously to challenge the British supremacy, even in the 
days of British disasters in the War of American Independence. 

The centre of British power was now Bengal, where Siraj- 
ud-Daula was replaced by a British nominee, who signed a 
treaty very beneficial to his sponsors. Bengal was efficiently 
governed by Clive on behalf of the Company, which controlled 
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the revenue, and therefore the politics, of Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa. Both he and Warren Hastings were accused by their 
enemies of gross corruption, bribery, and tyranny. The phrase 
used by Clive in his own defence might well, in the extraordinary 
circumstances in which they found themselves, serve for both 
men; “I stand amazed at my own moderation”. Certainly few 
Englishmen have ever had to resist so high a degree of temptation 
under conditions where the amassing of personal wealth by any 
available means and the use of b^ery and corruption were 
normal among the Indian rulers and officials and in some degree 
among the underpaid British officials. Clive made a beginning 
with reform, but it was Warren Hastings who really cleared 
the Augean stables. As Governor of Bengal from 1772 to 1774 
he reformed the coinage and taxation systems, regulated the salt 
and opium monopolies, and encouraged the study of law. 
Hastings became the first Governor-General of India under the 
Regulating Act of 1773, which limited the powers of the Com¬ 
pany and perquisites of its officials, and created a Council to work 
with the Governor-General. Hastings soon quarrelled with the 
Council, in which certain members, in particular Philip Francis, 
were jealous and suspicious of Hastings from the start. On his 
retirement in 1785, Hastings was immediately attacked in 
Parliament, especially by the able publicist and orator Edmund 
Burke, impeached in 1788, and only acquitted after a trial which 
lasted seven years. The latter part of Hastings* rule in India had 
been made difficult by a renewal of war with the French (1778), 
and a coalition between Hyder Ali of Mysore, the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, and the Mahratta princes. The British took Pondi¬ 
cherry once again from the French, and broke up the coalition of 
princes, defeating Hyder Ali in 1781 at Porto Novo when he 
attacked the Carnatic with French aid. His son, Tippoo Sahib, 
carried on the war (the Second Mysore War) until the French 
abandoned him. 

In 1784 Pitt*s India Act still further reduced the powers of the 
Company, and tried to prevent interference in native affairs 
except in the face of actual aggression. Cornwallis, tlie first 
Governor-General under the new Act, was in an improved 
position as compared with Hastings, in that he had powers to 
overrule his Council. He was uni)le to avoid war, which was 
forced upon him by Tippoo Sahib (the Third Mysore War), 
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but quickly defeated Tippoo, and imposed on him an in¬ 
demnity and the cession of a large part of his dominions. In 
^793 ^ series of reforms was introduced in the revenue and 
judicial systems of Bengal and attached territories, but they were 
unpopular and not very successful, because they ignored local 
customs and reduced the status of Indian law-courts and officials. 
European judges now took the chief posts, but they were too 
few to handle effectively the mass of business. 

Cornwallis’ successor, Mornington, better known by his later 
title of Marquis of Wellesley, elder brother of the Duke of 
Wellington, instituted a policy of native alliances, in which he 
offered protection, and non-interference in internal affairs, in 
return for payments of money or land and control of foreign 
relations. This policy, which led to a protectorate over Mysore, 
numerous annexations, and a new Mahratta War, was too expen¬ 
sive and ambitious for the home Government, which had its 
hands full with Napoleon, and Wellesley was recalled (1805) 
and his policy abandoned. His successor, Cornwallis, died in 
1807, and Lord Minto, who was Governor-General for the re¬ 
mainder of the threatening years of French hegemony in Europe, 
found it necessary to inflict a check on the expansionist tendencies 
of the Sikhs, and on the French by occupying their possessions in 
the Indian Ocean and Java, which they had taken from the Dutch. 

It is now time to turn to see how the French were faring in 
other fields. Like many other nations—for not only the English 
and Dutch, but the Danes, Swedes, and even Brandenburg 
operated such companies in the seventeenth century—France was 
essentially company-minded at this time, and in addition to the 
East India Company, had two for Africa—the Senegal and 
Guinea companies—and, like the Dutch, a West India Company. 
The latter had the function of taking over settlements already 
established on a small scale on a number of islands—for example, 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, St. Lucia, Grenada, and San Domingo. 
None of these French companies flourished or lasted for many 
years, their activities being too much subject to government 
restrictions, but the development of the settlements went on 
without them. 

In North America, apart from settlements made by the Dutch, 
especially at New Amsterdam (later New York) and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Hudson River (explored for them by an 
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Englishman), Manhattan, Long Island, and the Connecticut 
coast, and by the Swedes on the Delaware (their settlement being 
taken by the Dutch in 1655), the chief rivals were France and 
England. French explorers were first in the field, according to 
unconfirmed accounts, soon after 1500. Of the three voyages of 
Jacques Cartier down the St. Lawrence River as far as Montreal 
between 1534 and 1541, ample information is available. The 
attempts to establish a settlement at Quebec at this time were not 
successful, nor were those in Florida, owing to Spanish hostility. 
It was not until 1603 that Champlain again explored the St. 
Lawrence and the neighbouring coast of Acadia and New 
England, and established a settlement at Port Royal. In 1608 
he founded Quebec, and in 1613 explored beyond the present 
site of Ottawa. In ifiay Richelieu in France interested himself in 
colonisation, and founded a company to which was given the 
right of colonising all lands north of Florida. This was somewhat 
presumptuous, since, as we shall see, several English settlements 
were already in existence in Virginia and New England. By way 
of a reminder that they did exist, the English took Quebec in 
1629, but soon restored it. 

The French now began to press on towards the Great Lakes 
and south-west\\'ards towards the upper waters of the Mississippi. 
In 1642 Montreal was founded, and in 1673 Fort Frontenac on 
Lake Ontario, whilst in 1673 also Fathers Marquette and Joliet 
found the head-waters of the Mississippi and followed them down 
as far as the Arkansas river. Between 1679 and his murder in 
1687 La Salle explored Lake Michigan, Illinois, and the valley of 
the Mississippi as far as its mouth, claiming the whole valley for 
France. 1699 saw the beginning of settlement in Louisiana, not, 
that is, the modern Lousiana, but the old, undefined territory 
which La Salle had claimed on the right bank of the Mississippi. 
New Orleans was founded in 1718. 

The French, then, by the beginning of the eighteenth century 
had explored very extensively, and had established groups of 
settlements in Canada, on the Great Lakes, and on the Mississippi. 
The English, after the early explorations of John Cabot in 1497 
and 1498, the slave voyages of Hawkins 1562-1568, and Drake’s 
circumnavigation of the globe (i 577-1580), in the course of which 
he claimed California for England, concerned themselves at first 
with the attempt to find a north-west passage to the East, and 
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then, when this failed, with establishing a solid block of settle¬ 
ments in New England and Virginia. This meant that if the 
French should succeed in linking their Mississippi and Canadian 
settlements, they would be in a position to attempt to prevent 
the expansion westwards of the English colonies; and any such 
attempt must inevitably mean war. What chance the French had 
of achieving this, and what degree of success they met with, 
would clearly depend on the extent and nature of the English 
possessions in comparison with their own. We must therefore 
now examine the development of the English colonies. 

The abortive efforts of Sir Walter Raleigh and others in The English 
Virginia from 1584 onwards were followed by the foundation of 
the London Company in 1606, which established a colony at America 
Jamestown in 1607, whose survival was largely due to the 
celebrated Captain John Smith. In 1610 Lord Delaware went out 
from England as governor. Tobacco began to be grown and 
slaves imported, and a start was made with representative 
government; but in 1624 Virginia became a royal colony with a 
nominated council. In 1652 the English Parliament, which had 
command of the seas, took control, but after the Restoration it 
became a royal colony again. Maryland, which had been created 
out of Virginia in 1632, was left in the hands of its proprietor, 

Lord Baltimore, who favoured Catholicism. In 1689 both 
Virginia and Maryland were content to acknowledge William and 
Mary, and began to turn their attention to expanding westwards. 
Meanwhile, farther north there had been numerous developments. 

The Plymouth Company, composed mainly of men of Plymouth, 

Exeter, and Bristol, made several attempts to start a colony, 
which proved illusory, until in 1620 under its auspices the 
Pilgrim Fathers in the “Mayflower” made a settlement which The "May- 
they named Plymouth, after their point of departure. In the same 
year the Plymouth Company found itself with a rival in tlie 
newly incorporated Council for New England, which soon made 
settlements in New Hampshire and Maine. In the 1630’s settle¬ 
ment on a considerable scale went on in Massachusetts Bay, and 
separatist movements seeking greater religious or political free¬ 
dom established themselves about the same time in Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. The troubles and uncertainties of the Crom¬ 
wellian period were followed by the granting of royal charters to 
several States, by serious Indian risings, and the incorporation of 
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New Amsterdam and the other Dutch territories. Between i68i 
and 1683 William Penn organised the new territory for which he 
had received a charter, and which he reluctantly allowed to be 
named after himself. In consistency with his Quaker principles, 
he negotiated a humane and very successful treaty with the 
Indians. 

Farther south, the area between Virginia and Florida was 
granted, under the name of Carolina, to a group of proprietors in 
1663. After a series of Indian Wars, incompetently handled, 
their charter was cancelled in 1729, and two new roj^ colonies 
of North and South Carolina were created. Finally, a charter 
was granted in 1732 to James Oglethorpe to organise the colony 
of Georgia as a kind of buffer State against the Spaniards in 
Florida. Finally, it should be noted that the flow of immigrants, 
many of them of German origin, was now sufficiently large to 
encourage a steady push westwards from the established colonies, 
which received official encouragement with the idea of preventing 
the French plan of circumscribing the British settlements and 
proscribing their further expansion. 

Such, then, was the position early in the eighteenth century, 
before the French and British had come seriously to blows. The 
main French advantage was that, after the failure of the chartered 
companies, the French colonising effort received the whole¬ 
hearted support of the French Government. This policy of 
royal support for organised colonisation was initiated by Colbert, 
but continued into the eighteenth century. The measures 
adopted included the provision of troops, which were used 
against hostile Indian tribes, or the British, and setded on the 
land when their service was done, dowries for women who would 
go out and marry colonists, and farm requirements, such as seed, 
stock, and implements. All land was leasehold from the French 
Crown, and all were liable to military service. This fact, together 
with the extensive Government support received, explains why 
the French put up so stout a struggle against the very superior 
numbers of British. Two weaknesses of the French system were 
that, being completely controlled by a Crown-nominated military 
governor and intendant, no system of self-reliant self-government 
developed, so diat when the Crown became weak or lost interest, 
as happened at times in the eighteenth century, this was reflected 
in the French colonies; and secondly, religious persecution, 
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especially after 1685, drove many valuable men to British 
colonies. 

In the British colonies, on the other hand, there was com¬ 
parative religious freedom, in that, although some colonies were 
excessively zealous in their Puritanism, in the spirit of Calvin, 
there was room somewhere in the thirteen colonies for all 
religions. In matters of government, too, there was comparative 
liberality. Most of the British colonies owed their origin to tlie 
private enterprise of companies or individuals, although some 
were under the Crown from the first, and others surrendered 
their charters eventually. The origin of several of them in the 
search for places where liberty of conscience could be fully 
exercised meant that their basic population was tough, inde¬ 
pendent, and full of character and initiative, with a national bent 
towards freedom and self-government, and well able to look after 
itself without much help from Britain. Once they had taken 
root, they throve. By 1689, whereas there were only 11,000 
French, there were 200,000 British in North America; by 1750 
there were well over a million British to 50,000 French. 

This steady development does not mean that all was entirely 
well in the British colonies. The very toughness of the people 
manifested itself sometimes in inhumanity towards the Indians, 
religious and moral intolerance, and intransigence in their 
dealings with authority, especially if its seat was in England. 

In the seventeenth century the Crown, with the cordial support, 
after the fall of the Stuarts, of the commercial classes, sought 
fuller control of the colonies, and altered the constitutions of all 
of them to coincide roughly with the Crown colony type. In 
the eighteenth century, however, the Whigs, especially Walpole, 
pursued a policy of laisser-faire, and turned a blind eye on much 
smuggling and other illegalities, which, of course, made the 
enforcement of the law much more difficult when the attempt was 
made after 1756. Other evils were the slave trade—it is perhaps a 
sufficient commentary to note that one of the ships of the father 
of the English slave trade, John Hawkins, was called the “Jesus” 

—and the sevenieenth-eighteenth-century policy of using the 
colonies as a dumping ground for criminals, although tliis was 
not so detrimental a practice as might appear, since the majority 
of those thus transported were not criminals in the modern sense. 

The worst evil, and that with the gravest consequences for the Mercantilism 
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future, was the application of mercantilist doctrine to the trade 
relations of the mother country with the colonies. This doctrine, 
which dominated the minds of the British commercial classes 
into the nineteenth century, regarded the colonies as existing for 
the benefit of the mother country, for the products of whose 
industries they were to create markets, and as producers of raw 
materials which the mother country needed. It is true that 
certain products of the colonies were encouraged, tobacco by a 
monopoly of the English market, the growing of tobacco in 
England being prohibited (it having previously been grown in 
many counties), and naval stores by bounties (to encourage 
competition with Sweden, which had raised prices). Otherwise, 
legislation was almost entirely restrictive. The Navigation Acts 
were directed primarily against the Dutch; but Acts such as that 
of 1699, which prohibited inter-colonial trade in woollen goods, 
and regulations prohibiting the making of steel or the rolling of 
iron and imposing heavy duties on iron exported to Britain, 
affected the colonies severely. Even the manufacture of hats was 
rigorously controlled, and their export overseas or to another 
colony prohibited. Perhaps the most hated of the restrictions was 
the Molasses Act of 1733, which imposed heavy duties on all rum, 
molasses, and sugar imported into the colonies except from other 
British colonies. This, it must be admitted, was intended to 
bolster up the economy of the British sugar islands against the 
inroads of their French rivals. It must also be admitted that the 
natural wealth and strength of the colonies, and an effective large- 
scale smuggling system, meant that the restrictions were not 
fatal to prosperity, but rather to friendship. The political aliena¬ 
tion so caused was to be a major reason for the breaking away of 
the colonies from the mother country in 1775. For the present, 
however, the British connection was needed, if only because of the 
French menace. 

Despite these restrictions, the social life, culture, and intel¬ 
lectual advance in the American colonies were notable. By 1638 
they had begun to print their own books. In 1636 Harvard was 
founded, and took its name in 1639 from its first benefactor, 
who left money and books. Yale followed in 1701, and numerous 
free schools at an early date. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century newspapers, and even public libraries, were no novelty. 
A school of intellectuals grew up, whose quality is to be measured 
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in the achievements of men like Benjamin Franklin, and the 
framers of the American constitution. 

Before turning to the wars which decided the fate of the North 
American sub-continent, the condition of the West Indies should 
be noticed. In the second half of the seventeenth century some of 
them, especially Jamaica and Barbados, were extremely wealthy, 
and their governorships were among the most valuable posts at the 
disposal of the Crown. Jamaica was a great slave-trade depot, and 
both, and other islands, produced sugar as their main export, 
with cotton as an auxiliary product. They had declined in some 
degree by 1740, but were still reckoned among the finest jewels 
of the British crown, despite their bitter complaints of the cut¬ 
throat competition of the French sugar islands, which led to the 
Molasses Act of 1733. 

Brief mention was made in an earlier chapter of the War of 
Jenkins’ Ear, between Britain and Spain, which merged with the 
war between Britain and France in America and the West 
Indies which is commonly regarded as one aspect of the War 
of the Austrian Succession, and is sometimes called King George’s succeSo^n ?n 
War. The most important event of the war was the capture of America 
Louisbourg by the colonists, aided by a British fleet, in 1745. 

From 1746 to 1748 there were mutual attacks on the frontiers 
of the colonies; but they were not pressed home by either side. In 
the West Indies the British fleet was on the whole successful 
against the French and Spanish. The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1748) brought a mutual restoration of conquests. It was a short¬ 
lived peace, hardly more than a truce, during which the British 
and the French jockeyed for position. George Washington had to 
surrender with a force of Virginia militia with which in 1754 he 
had sought to impede the French in the Ohio valley, where they 
had built Fort Duquesne at a strategic point on the Ohio river. 

There following the so-called French and Indian War (1755- 
1763), the American aspect of the Seven Years’ War. The first 
three years brought almost unmitigated disaster to the British, jn'^ierii 
General Braddock was beaten at Fort Duquesne (July i 755 )‘ 

In 1756, war having now been officially declared, the French 
General Montcalm destroyed the British Forts Oswego and 
George, and in 1757 took Fort William Henry. In July 1758 the 
British were defeated at Ticonderoga; but in the same month the 
tide turned with Amherst and Wolfe’s capture of Louisbourg. 
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Forts Frontenac and Duquesne fell to the British before the end 
of the year, and co-ordinated attacks from four directions in 
1759, amphibious operation led by Amherst and Wolfe 

against Quebec itself, led to the capture of that city after the 
spectacular scaling by night of the allegedly impregnable Heights 
of Abraham and the sharp fight on the Plains of Abraham 
(September 1759), in which both Wolfe and Montcalm were 
mortally wounded. This was the year of numerous and memor¬ 
able victories for Britain and her allies in Europe and on the 
seas; well might it be spoken of as the “annus mirabilis*’. In 
September 1760 Montreal fell, and all Canada was virtually in 
British hands. In the next two years the skilful use of sea-power 
by Rodney in the West Indies brought the capture of a number of 
rich French West Indian islands. The British minister Bute was 
much criticised for making peace so precipitately in the full flow 
of such successes; but Britain’s gains in the Treaty of Paris 
were nevertheless very great. She received from France all her 
territories and rights in North America, except Louisiana and the 
Isle of Orleans, the district round New Orleans, which went to 
Spain as compensation for the cession of Florida to Britain, and 
certain rights and small islands in the fishing-grounds of New¬ 
foundland. Britain for her part restored her West Indian con¬ 
quests to France, except Grenada, Sl Vincent, Tobago, and 
Dominica. Havana she returned to Spain. 

The years 1763-1775 were filled by expansion westwards, 
especially in Ohio after the crushing of the Indian chief Pontiac’s 
conspiracy, and into Kentucky; and by growing tension between 
Tension the colonists and the Government in London. The tension was 
CobSsts'^Lid increased by the lifting of the fear of encirclement by the French 
Britain in alliance with the Indian tribes, which had made even radical 

colonists reluctant to break the British connection, and by the 
measures taken by British officials to check smuggling. There 
were also new financial measures, including direct taxes to raise 
money for administering and policing the new territories, and 
protecting the frontiers against Indian raids. These measures 
roused violent protests from the colonists; but despite this, 
Grenville’s ministry in England persisted in 1765 in introducing 
The Stamp the Stamp Act, which led to riots in a number of towns. The Act 
Act, 176s withdrawn in March 1766, but the withdrawal was combined 

with the Declaratory Act. which confirmed the power of the 
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King in Parliament to pass laws of all kinds binding on the 
colonies. In 1767 Townshend introduced Acts into Parliament, 
which approved them, imposing import duties on several articles, 
including tea, which were imported into the colonies. During the 
next six years a variety of incidents, including riots, the quartering 
of troops, half-hearted attempts at conciliation, such as the with¬ 
drawal of all the new duties except that on tea, and the formation 
of provincial committees to organise inter-colonial unity, cul¬ 
minated in the famous Boston Tea Party of December 1773, in Boston 
which colonists disguised as Indians dumped cargoes of tea from 
ships into the harbour. This led to a series of Coercive Acts, 
to protest more effectively against which all the colonies except 
Georgia sent representatives to a congress at Philadelphia in 
September 1774. The congress drew up a declaration of rights 
and grievances, and when these were not met, despite the Earl of 
Chatham’s noble and far-sighted attempts to sway Parliament to 
make adequate concessions, war began in April 1775 with 
skirmishes at Lexington and Concord. In June 1775 George 
Washington was appointed to command the colonial army which 
was to attack the British in Boston. The British gained a costly 
victory at Bunker’s Hill, but had to evacuate Boston when independence. 
Washington occupied the Dorchester Heights overlooking the 1771-178) 
town. In May 1776 the Congress declared in favour of inde¬ 
pendence, despite the opposition of Virginia, and on 4 July 1776 
issued its famous Declaration of Independence, the work of "pic 
Thomas Jefferson. In September 1776 the British took New ^ 

York. In 1777 the tide began to turn for the colonists, largely 1776 
owing to failure to co-ordinate British efforts in a campaign 
planned to divide the colonies by occupying the line of the 
Hudson River. Burgoyne, advancing from Canada, should have 
been supported by Howe, and had to surrender at Saratoga Saratoga, 
(October 1777) when he failed to make junction with him. ^ 

Howe, in fact, was conducting a successful campaign in Penn¬ 
sylvania, and had occupied Philadelphia and defeated Washington 
at Germantown. The home Government had blundered, having 
failed to instruct Howe to cancel his Pennsylvania campaign to 
co-operate with Burgoyne—illustrating not only the inefficiency 
of the British War Minister, but also the extreme difficulty of 
co-ordinating operations in the days of sail across more tlian 
3,000 miles of sea. 
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Despite Saratoga, the position of the colonists was far from 
happy. They experienced the greatest difficulty in maintaining 
supplies and communications, and Washington’s army in par¬ 
ticular suffered severely in its camp at Valley Forge. In November 
1777 Congress agreed upon the Articles of Confederation, and 
adopted the title the United States of America to be submitted 
with the Articles to the various colonies for ratification. This 
brought little actual improvement in the position of the colonists; 
but in February an alliance was made with France, which had 
long been sending money and supplies. The French alliance 
encouraged the colonists to reject a peace offer by Lord North 
and to stand out for complete independence. The French, for 
their part, hoped to reverse the decisions of the Seven Years’ 
War and restore their shattered prestige. In July 1778 a French 
fleet arrived, and began decisively to influence events. Its 
arrival meant that the British had failed to carry out the policy 
which had been followed so successfully in the earlier war, of 
blockading the French ports. The failure was partly due to 
policy, partly to the indifferent condition into which the 
British navy had been allowed to sink between the wars. When 
Spain entered the war in June 1779, some eighty French and 
sixty Spanish ships of the line were pitted against an equal 
number of British; but the British were in relatively poor con¬ 
dition, and had to deal not with two or three blockaded fleets, 
but with active fleets on the open seas. The colonists them¬ 
selves began to win naval successes, Paul Jones particularly 
making a name for himself as a bold and successful naval 
commander. 

The new circumstances caused the British to withdraw from 
Pennsylvania and concentrate on subduing the soutliern States, 
wiiere there was a strong loyalist movement favourable to 
Britain. The new campaign went successfully at first, Savannah 
quickly falling to Clinton in 1778, and Charleston surrendering 
in May 1780 after a siege. In July, 6000 French troops arrived 
under Rochambeau, and there followed a year of fluctuating 
fortunes. The British overran South Carolina, and won victories 
at Camden in August 1780 and Guildford in March 1781; but in 
September they were defeated and had to fall back on Charleston. 
Meanwhile in Virginia, Washington and the two French generals 
Lafayette and Rochambeau had by September got Cornwallis 
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shut up in the peninsula of Yorktown. It soon became apparent The Capituia- 
to Cornwallis what loss of control of the seas meant to a maritime 
Power conducting operations overseas, when, in place of the 
British fleet which he expected to see sailing into Chesapeake 
Bay to relieve him, a French fleet under de Grasse appeared. 

After a three-week siege, with no hope of relief, Cornwallis 
surrendered with 7,000 men in October 1781. 


Britain’s position now was serious indeed. The war appeared 
irretrievably lost in America, In Europe Russia, Sweden, Den¬ 
mark, Holland, and Austria had formed the Armed Neutrality 
to which other States later adhered, to resist Britain’s claim 
to search neutral vessels for contraband of war, and since 
December 1780 Britain had been at war with Holland. In the 
West Indies, the French Admiral de Grasse commanded the 
seas, which had permitted him to land the troops at Chesapeake 
which forced Cornwallis to surrender, and had allowed him to 
take Tobago. The Spaniards, too, had in May 1781 retaken 
West Florida, and in Europe had attacked Minorca in conjunction 
with the French, and joined fleets with them to sweep the English 
Channel. The Dutch, on the other hand, had fared less well, 
Rodney having taken St. Eusiatius, and other British forces 
having occupied Sumatra and Dutch stations on the Coromandel 
coast. In India, Warren Hastings and Eyre Coote had the 
situation well in hand. 

In 1782 Britain’s position improved, so tliat she was not 
entirely without bargaining power in the peace manoeuvres 
which were on foot. Rodney won his famous naval victory of the 
Saints, near Dominica, over the French, and Gibraltar was stoutly 
and successfully defended in a six months’ siege. Spain, almost 
bankrupt, gave up hope of Gibraltar, the acquisition of which was 
her main reason for entering the war. France began to be anxious 
for peace also. Her internal condition was deteriorating, and her 
foreign minister, Vergennes, was anxiously watching Russian 
and Austrian intentions in the Near East. In Britain, King 
George was adamant against the colonists, but public opinion 
forced his hand. After various preliminaries, a general peace was 
signed at Versailles in September 1783. The main clauses were 
that Britain recognised the independence of the United States, 
and accepted the following territorial arrangements with her other 
enemies. To France she ceded St. Lucia and Tobago, Senegal 
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and Goree, and Pondicherry, Surat, and Calicut. In the West 
Indies, Britain received back a number of West Indian islands, 
including Dominica, Grenada, and St. Vincent. Spain recovered 
Florida and Minorca. 

The war had, in fact, been disastrous for Britain, for France, 
which had taken a great step forward towards the Revolution, for 
Spain, whose resources it had strained beyond the limit, and for 
Holland. Even the United States, whose success had so surprised 
the world, were to find that independence had its cares as well as 
its joys, and were about to einbark on a highly critical and 
difficult period. 



SECTION IX 

THIS MODERN AGE 


INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 

In reading these final chapters of the book certain economic and 
scientific developments must constantly be borne in mind as 
affecting all countries in the world in a greater or less degree. 
In the chapters which deal with the European relationships and the 
two World Wars, it is shown how in the latterpart of the nineteenth 
century these economic and scientific developments combined 
with the political circumstances of the day to produce an electrical 
atmosphere and a highly inflammable situation. Before embark¬ 
ing on these chapters, therefore, an attempt ought to be made to 
analyse the nature of these developments. 

The late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries were the age 
of the application to industry of the scientific principles discovered 
during the preceding hundred years. The most influential was the 
application of steam to industry, first in the shape of steam-pumps 
in mines, and then reciprocating steam-engines to provide power 
in the new factories to drive the machines which expanding iron 
and engineering industries had made possible. After about 1830 
new developments were to be observed which have revolutionised 
not only industry but also life, and whose implications are not 
yet fully appreciated. These new developments are the substitu¬ 
tion of steel for iron, and the enormous expansion of the steel 
and engineering industries, together with the development of two 
new sources of power, oil and electricity, and very recently, the 
splitting of the atom. The great new railway complex which coal 
and steel created was outmoded, or at least closely rivalled, in 
less than a century by new means of travel on tlie land and in the 
air, which steel, metal alloys, oil, and the internal-combustion 
engine had made possible. The age of iron and steam had given 
way to the age of steel, electricity, and oil, and at the very end 
of the period this age gave way, with the success of the scientists 
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in splitting the atom and controlling the power so released, to the 


new atomic age. 

Since the chapters in this section deal with individual periods 
and countries, it seems desirable to discuss here how and when 
these changes, which affected all countries, came about. The 
first great step forward was in the discovery of methods of 
using raw coal in the blast furnaces for making pig-iron. This 
permitted a great and economical increase in pig-iron, whose 
production increased fivefold in the twenty-five years prior to 
1855. Over 3,000,000 tons were then produced, much of it on the 
Clyde. Two men, Bessemer, who founded a flourishing business 
in Sheffield, and Siemens, discovered methods for the more rapid 
and cheaper production of steel from pig-iron. Bessemer*s 
method of blowing hot air through the molten pig-iron to 
remove the impurities, before adding the appropriate amount of 
carbon to make steel, reduced the time of manufacture from 
thirty days, before his discovery in 1856, to thirty minutes, and 
together with Siemens* open-furnace method, increased the out¬ 
put of steel from 40,000 tons in 1855 to 240,000 in 1870 and 
ij millions in 1880. 

Swedish and Spanish non-phosphoric iron ore was mainly 
employed, but methods were now discovered of using the large 
quantities of phosphoric ores present in Britain and several 
European countries and America. From this time the production 
of steel has steadily expanded in Britain to its present peak of over 
1(5,000,000 tons, a figure greatly exceeded by the United States of 
America. Steel now displaced iron in every kind of engineering 
work, especially locomotives, rails, and ships. By 1890 steel was 
being used for almost all ships built. Concurrently with the 
triumph of steel, electricity was challenging coal and gas, though 
Britain was for obvious reasons less anxious than the U.S.A., 
Scandinavian countries, and Switzerland, with their cheap 


hydroelectric power, to adopt it. After 1880 electricity came 
into use for many purposes, including lighting, telephones, and 
telegraphs. The haphazard adoption in Britain of a variety of 
different systems eventually made necessary the establishment of a 
Central Electricity Board in 1926, which was followed by the 


nationalisation of the industry in 1947. 

These developments were concurrent witli and contributory 
to the growth of the railway system, whose modest beginnings 
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between 1830 and 1840 have already been touched on in an 
earlier chapter. Vast amounts of readily available capital were 
now poured into the railways, and within thirty years the British 
Isles was covered with a close network of railways. Such 
development was only possible owing to plentiful capital and 
labour and the great improvements made in the steel and en¬ 
gineering industries. As in the case of the electricity nemork 
later, the development was haphazard and unco-ordinated, and 
the railways had eventually to undergo reorganisation and con¬ 
centration, a process which culminated, as in the case of electricity, 
with nationalisation in 1947. 

These advances in industry and transport were not peculiar to 
Great Britain. She had the advantage of being first off the mark, 
but others, notably Germany, the United States and, much later, 
Japan, had the advantage of being able to instal the latest 
machinery and copy the most modern processes at a later date. 
By 1914, both Germany and the United States had much more 
modern coal and steel industries, and several States, including 
Switzerland, New Zealand, Germany, the United States, and 
the Scandinavian countries, more highly developed electrical 
industries. Several States rivalled Britain in railway develop¬ 
ment, notably Belgium and Germany. Russia lagged behind 
until late in the century, but by 1914 had, including the Siberian 
Railway opened in 1905, about double the British mileage. 
Similar development took place over the great spaces of the 
American continent, and in a lesser degree, and later, in Africa 
and India. 

Railways were and are in some degree international, as the 
destination plates of the famous European expresses make it 
clear; but trans-oceanic shipping is even more so. Several 
experiments with steam-engines in ships on rivers and lakes, 
across the English Channel, and even the Atlantic, took place 
during the Napoleonic Wars, and shortly afterwards. By the 
time the Cunard Company was formed in 1840, the Atlantic 
could be crossed in seventeen days. Nevertheless, despite 
improved engines and the use of iron for ship-building, the bulk 
and weight of coal made the adoption of steam relatively slow, 
and until 1870 the great sailing-ships, and especially the clippers on 
the India, China, and Australian runs, were still mistresses of the 
seas. Cheaper and better steel, and engines more economical in 
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coal, eventually drove all but a small relic of the clippers from the 
oceans, and the adoption of steam turbines and oil fuel in the 
decade before 1914 completed their displacement. The world 
was now linked by numerous and efficient shipping lines, which 
made it possible to travel within a few weeks to any part of the 
habitable world, especially after the opening of the strategically 
placed Suez and Panama Canals in 1869 and I 9 i 4 » 

Important though oil was to be in shipping, its near relation, 
petrol, was destined to play an even greater part as the fuel for 
two other important forms of transport. The development of the 
internal-combustion engine in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century paved the way for the rapid extension of an automobile 
industry, which was stimulated by the First World War, 
especially in America, where by 1920 over 2,000,000 automobiles 
a year were being built. How far Britain had fallen back in some 
aspects of the industrial race is suggested by the fact that her 
production at the same time was only one-fortieth of this number. 

Within ten years of the first practicable motor-cars came aero¬ 
planes, with engines capable of carrying them across the English 
Channel. The influence of the First World War on aviation can 
be measured by a comparison of the flights of the Wright 
brothers in America in 1903, and of Bl^riot across the English 
Channel in 1909, with Alcock and Brown's crossing of the 
Atlantic in 1919, whilst the achievements of the great com¬ 
mercial air-lines in the 1930's, and flights round the world by 
Americans and over the top of the world by Russians (from 
Moscow to Vancouver and California) made it clear that any 
future war was likely to be fought largely in the air. 

All the developments just outlined meant great improvements 
in the rapid, economic, and safe carriage of persons, goods, and 
mail. For this among other reasons Rowland Hill’s penny post 
(1840) was an immediate success, and was followed by an inter¬ 
national Postal Union in 1875. Telegraphy, already extensively 
used by the railways before 1850, had a world-wide network 
by 1870, whilst by 1880 telephone services were in operation in 
both Great Britain and the United States. By 1914 wireless 
telegraphy, developed by Marconi and others bet^'een 1896 and 
1901, was being extensively used at sea, and within ten years 
broadcasting was a national institution in Britain and a great 
commercial enterprise in the United States. The British Broad- 
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casting Company was founded as a private monopoly in 1922, 
and became a public corporation in 1927. 

Meanwhile the old art of printing had not been standing still. 
Power-presses were at work before the Battle of Waterloo, and 
type-setting by machine became a commercial proposition in 
1878. These improvements, together with the abolition of stamp 
duties and the provision of universal education, paved the way 
for the national newspapers with gigantic circulation figures. 
The combines which came to control them soon wielded an 
unchallenged influence on public opinion, until broadcasting 
emerged as a serious rival. 

Finally, among many notable scientific discoveries, such as 
those of the application of radio-activity by Pierre and Marie 
Curie and of penicillin and the sulphanilamide drugs, occurred 
the splitting of die atom, and the development and use of 
the atom bomb. With the dropping of the first of these at 
Hiroshima on 6 August 1945, the world may be said to have 
entered upon a new atomic age. 

The first chapter in this section. Chapter 33, deals with the 
period immediately prior to the economic and scientific develop¬ 
ments just sketched. This chapter shows why and how the attack 
on the old European regime, long expected, was first launched in 
France, from where it spread to most of the countries of Europe. 
It shows how a prosperous and enlightened but unprivileged 
middle class led the attack against an over-privileged nobility 
and upper clergy. It was only in the later stages of the revolution 
that the demagogues and the mobs of Paris and other cities played 
an important role, by which time the really decisive and per¬ 
manent work of the revolution was done. The peasantry, thougli 
it was a depressed class with numerous grievances, was better 
off than most European peasantries, and not easily stirred to 
revolution. 

The outbreak of the wars against the European States which 
were still under the old regime greatly enhanced tlie importance 
of the newly raised and reorganised armies of France. It soon 
became clear that no real solution of the problem of popular 
government had been found, and that the Government depended 
in the last resort on the army. The natural corollary was the 
appearance of the most able and successful among tfie revolu¬ 
tionary generals, Napoleon Bonaparte, as the hero of the people as 
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well as of the army, and the establishment under him of what was 
in effect a dictatorship, which in 1804 became an empire in name 
as well as in fact. Napoleon maintained much of the best of the 
revolution—the abolition of feudalism, the career open to talent, 
the reduction of privilege, and added to it recreated or adapted 
aspects of the old regime, such as a new nobility, though now a 
nobility of service, and a revived and State-controlled Church. 
He added certain enduring reforms, especially in law and educa¬ 
tion; but he failed lament^ly to create a democratic government, 
or any government at all which would function without him, 
and to achieve any permanent settlement with the other Powers 
of Europe. The result was that he became involved in a long 
series of wars against individual Powers and European coalitions, 
which left France, despite great military triumphs, weakened and 
disillusioned. The opposition to Napoleon was led by Britain, 
whose sea-power made her unassailable, and whose wealth enabled 
her liberally to subsidise the European coalitions, as well as in 
the later stages herself to put substantial armies in the field; 
whilst Russia, eventually, with her inexhaustible man-power and 
space for defensive manoeuvre, became a vital factor in Napoleon*s 
downfall. This came about after the strength of France had 
been sapped by numerous campaigns, those in the Iberian Penin¬ 
sula and in Russia being especially destructive of French military 
power and prestige; and when at last Napoleon, faced by the 
overwhelming strength of a Europe whose spirit of nationalism 
his armies had been argely instrumental in raising, was fought to 
a standstill, and compelled to abdicate, France was left with no 
alternative but to revert to her old rulers. As in the case of 
Charles II in England in 1660, however, the restoration of 
Louis XVIII in France in 1814 was far from being a complete 
return to the pre-revolutionary position. 

The peace settlement of 1815, which, together with the 
attempt to govern Europe by congress, the struggle between 
conservatism and liberalism, and the development of the national 
spirit, which led to the Second French Empire of Napoleon III, 
and to the unification of Italy and Germany, are dealt with in 
Chapter 34, was, despite the contempt and ridicule sometimes 
poured on it, comparatively successful and enduring, and gave 
Europe forty years’ respite from major wars. The period 1815- 
1848 is dominated by tlie struggle between the liberalism which 
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the French Revolution had everywhere engendered, and the 
spirit of conservatism, organised and led by Metternich, the 
Austrian Chancellor, with support from Russia and Prussia. 
Great Britain stood aloof, though intervening on occasion in the 
interests of freedom in Greece or Belgium, and by her sea-power 
preventing the reaction from spreading to South America. 
France was largely concerned with domestic affairs in the period, 
undergoing in 1830 a moderate and bloodless, and in 1848 a more 
serious, revolution; although on the questions of Belgium and 
Egypt she nearly came to blows with Britain. 

In 1848, the year of revolutions, the attempt to suppress 
liberalism collapsed. Driven underground, compressed, and 
restricted, without a safety-valve, it broke out in a series of 
continent-wide demonstrations and revolutions, of which the 
final fling of the Chartist Movement in Britain was the mildest 
manifestation. The revolutionaries were at first successful 
everywhere, except in Poland; but their triumph was almost 
everywhere short-lived. In the next period (1848-1871), the 
emphasis shifts from republicanism and constitutionalism to 
nationalism, the high-lights of which were the unification of 
Italy and Germany. France, already long united, gave another 
Napoleon his chance; but his empire proved to be short-lived. 

Finally, in this chapter, the history of Russia in the nineteenth 
century is sketched. Here, the reforming ideas put into part 
operation by Peter the Great, and toyed with and then abandoned 
by Catherine, had never been resumed, and the Russia of the 
nineteenth century is in effect that of the eighteenth; whilst to the 
miseries of serfdom were added those brought about by a pro¬ 
gressively more decadent and incompetent governmental system. 
Whilst Russia continued to play a prominent part in inter¬ 
national politics, saving Austria from dissolution in 1848, fighting 
a stubborn war in the Crimea with Britain and France in 1854- 
1856, hoping and planning to seize Constantinople when and if 
the Turkish Empire collapsed—an eventuality prevented by the 
Congress of Berlin in 1878—and finally turning eastwards and 
south-eastwards towards Siberia, the Caucasus, and Persia when 
her ambitions in the Balkans were thwarted, her domestic affairs 
went from bad to worse. A prolonged struggle between the 
bureaucracy and the secret police on the one hand, and under¬ 
ground revolutionary movements on the other, brought in the 
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later years of the century numerous disturbances and assassina¬ 
tions, and reprisals in the shape of executions and mass deporta¬ 
tions to Siberia; and although between 1906 and 1914 four 
Dumas or elected parliamentary assemblies were held, they were 
controlled by Government manipulation, pressure, and corrup¬ 
tion, and hardly anything effective in the way of reforms was 
achieved. When war came in 1914, it brought with it within 
three years* complete military, political, social, and economic 
collapse in Russia. 

The relations between the Great Powers of Europe between 
1871 and 1914, which are dealt with in Chapter 3 5, were dominated 
to 1890 by the diplomacy of Bismarck, which achieved an effec¬ 
tive balance of power, and from 1890 onwards by a growing 
mistrust and tension, which led Europe irresistibly forwards to an 
apparendy inevitable general conflagration. Bismarck was able 
to maintain reasonably good relations with Russia, whilst always 
strengthening the German-Austrian understanding, and so to 
prevent the potential rivalry between Russia and Austria in the 
Balkans from coming to a head; and at the same time he cultivated 
good relations with Great Britain, and refrained from alienating 
her by aggressive naval or colonial policies. In less skilled hands 
after 1890 this policy collapsed. The young, arrogant, and in¬ 
experienced William 11 had succeeded by 1900 in completely 
alienating Britain by his naval and imperial policies, and his 
attitude in regard to South Africa. The result was that by 1904 
the ancient mistrust between Great Britain and France had been 


dissolved in a deeper fear, and those two countries had come 
together in an entente, to which Russia, already bound to France, 
adhered when she came to a similar understanding with Great 
Britain in 1907. A series of crises in Morocco, where France was 
pursuing a policy of imperialistic penetration which William 11 
sought to prevent, and in the Balkans, where the newly inde¬ 
pendent States, after despoiling the remnant of the Turkish 
Empire in Europe, were quarrelling with each other, led finally to 
the great crisis and conflict of 1914, when all these minor troubles 
became involved in and swallowed up by the trial of strength of 
Germany and Austria with France, Russia, and Great Britain. 

Chapter 36 deals in greater detail with this problem of the 
apparently impending collapse of the Turkish Empire, and shows 
how it was saved and given a new lease of life by the Congress of 
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Berlin, 1878, where Bismarck and Disraeli combined for different 
reasons—the one to prevent Austria from going to war with 
Russia, and the other to prevent Russia from taking Constan¬ 
tinople and threatening the whole British position in India and 
the East—to compel Russia to refrain from her intention of 
annexing much and indirectly controlling the rest of the Turkish 
Empire in Europe. Within the next forty years most of the 
Balkan peoples did, in fact, obtain their independence from the 
Turks; but in 1914 Turkey, partly rejuvenated by the Young 
Turk revolution of 1909, still clung desperately to Constantinople 
and the immediately adjacent European territory, and showed 
herself in 1915 strong enough, with German support and 
guidance, to repel a powerful British assault on the Dardanelles. 

The next three chapters are devoted to the world background 
of the European history just sketched. Chapter 37 describes 
how Great Britain became the workshop of the world, and adopted 
a free-trade policy under which she experienced a golden age of 
prosperity. By the late 1870’s, however, the golden age was 
passing, and doubts and difficulties began to gatlier thick and 
fast. Apart from the Crimean War and tlie Indian Mutiny, 
Great Britain had so far avoided serious overseas troubles; but in 
the l88o’s long-standing problems came to a head in South 
Africa and in Ireland. The one required war on a considerable 
scale to settle it, the otlier led to unending troubles which only 
ceased with the winning of independence by southern Ireland in 
1921. At home, despite a long series of reform measures tlirough- 
out the century, which by 1914 had created a wide franchise, a 
nation-wide if inadequate educational system and the beginnings 
of a social security system, there was considerable discontent 
among the working classes. 

Unemployment caused by trade depressions and competition 
from the new industries, recently equipped with much new 
machinery, of European and other competitors, especially Ger¬ 
many, Japan, and the United States of America, and a decline 
in real wages caused by increases in the cost of living, were 
causing real hardships to the working classes. The failure to 
find effective remedies caused the workers to turn to the strike 
weapon, so that in the years immediately preceding the First 
World War Great Britain suffered from a wave of strikes. 

The most heartening feature of the British story was in some 
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aspects the imperial development of this period. India and 
Ireland showed many signs of discontent and unrest, and of the 
wish to break away, whilst all was not well in some of the 
colonies; but in the white dominions great progress was being 
made on the basis of full independence, the fruit of which was the 
splendid loyalty and support shown towards the mother country 
by the Dominions when war broke out. 

Other colonial and imperial developments, especially in Africa, 
the only continent still remaining for large-scale European 
development, are examined in Chapter 38, as are the exploration 
and colonisation of the Pacific, and the exploration of the Arctic 
and Antarctic. The partitioning of Africa was, surprisingly 
enough, carried out peacefully, partly because Great Britain and 
France were largely already satiated Powers, and because the 
claims put forward on Germany’s behalf by Bismarck, who 
was not an enthusiastic coloniser, were relatively limited in 
scope. The opening-up and development of Asia, on the other 
hand, led, when Japan herself had been transformed by the pro¬ 
cess, to a major war between Japan and Russia, which Japan, to 
everyone’s amazement, won with some ease; and this led to the 
development of an imperialistic spirit and policy in Japan, the 
fruits of which were not fully manifested until the 1930’s, when, 
beginning with the occupation of Manchuria, Japan passed on 
to a full-scale attempt to subjugate and exploit the whole of 
China. 

The penultimate Chapter 39 deals with the development of the 
United States of America, and of Central and South America. 
The small American ship of state seemed to observers to be, 
and indeed was, embarking in 1783 on a sea of troubles. By 1815, 
however, it was sailing in calmer seas, and entering upon a voyage 
which, though not always in calm waters, was to lead to great 
and momentous developments. After early difficulties had been 
overcome, the new Constitution worked relatively smoothly, 
and has continued to do so, with few major amendments, to the 
present day—the most effective and long-lived example of a 
written democratic institution in history. The Napoleonic wars 
brought two major developments for the United States, the 
addition of huge territories by the purchase of Louisiana in 
1803, and the brief though long-remembered Anglo-American 
War of 1812-14. After the wars, the Monroe Doctrine restated 
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the American position, and the determination of the United States 
to permit no European intervention either in North or South 
America. Between 1820 and 1850 followed a period of steady 
development. In the south it was the golden age of the cotton- 
plantation economy based on slavery, whilst in the north, ship¬ 
building and industry were developing fast. The Civil War of 
1861-1865, which settled not only the slavery issue but the even 
more fundamental question of the indissoluble nature of the 
Union, checked progress, especially in the south, for a period of 
years; but the progress of a country so rich in resources, with a 
population increasing by millions every decade, largely as a 
result of a policy of unchecked immigration, could not be halted 
for long. By the end of tlie nineteenth century the United States 
of America had advanced far along the path which early in the 
twentieth century was to make her the most powerful State in 
the world. She was at first reluctant to accept world responsi¬ 
bilities commensurate with her power, and even after her partici¬ 
pation in the First World War she refused to guarantee, or even 
accept, the settlement, and sought, as we shall see in the final 
chapter of this book, to withdraw into a position of isolation 
from European affairs. In the Pacific she was too deeply involved 
and concerned to be able to withdraw to tlie same extent, and 
became in the 1930’s the main potential check on Japanese 
aggression; but even then the sharp lesson of Pearl Harbour 
was required to convince the mass of the American people that 
the problems of Asia and Europe were in reality part of one 
gigantic world problem. 

Chapter 39 sketches also the nineteenth- to twentieth-century 
development of South and Central America, and shows how, 
with greater success in keeping clear of European or world 
entanglements, but much less success in achieving political 
stability, the South and Central American republics experienced 
a comparable industrial and commercial development. 

The final chapter gives an account of the First World War, 
and shows how, after the defeat of Germany and her allies, a 
genuine but finally unsuccessful attempt to achieve a new world 
order collapsed in 1931, and how the collapse led to a steady 
deterioration which culminated in a new world war in 1939. 

It may seem at first sight difficult to justify the treatment in 
one chapter of matters so various as two world w-^rs, a major 
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peace settlement, and world events and trends of great com¬ 
plexity in the twenty years between the wars, not to mention a 
brief statement of problems facing the statesmen of the world 
after the conclusion of the Second World War. When it is 
considered, however, that the second war grew out of the first, 
and that the interval of so-called peace was hardly more than 
a truce or breathing space, and that the problems raised by 
both the wars and the peace are still in many cases as far or 
further than ever from settlement; and when it is considered 
how closely interdependent are all the problems of the world, 
and how, from the broadest point of view, the welfare of one part 
of the world inevitably affects the welfare of all the other parts, 
the attempt to treat all these matters in one closely-knit if lengthy 
chapter may, it is hoped, appear to the reader to be justified. 

The World War of 1914-1918 was the first major war to be 
fought with the resources of powerful industrial states fully har¬ 
nessed and mobilised, and calling on their scientists and workers 
to turn their inventions and their products to purposes of mass 
destruction. The full implications of this were by no means under¬ 
stood in 1914, and, despite the use of the submarine, aircraft, gas, 
and tanks, few fully understood them even by the end of the war. 
The war, though world-wide in its scope, was fought mainly in 
Europe and the Near East. In Europe a long-drawn-out and, 
apart from early German successes and the final complete collapse 
of herself and her allies, even and hard-fought struggle ensued, 
in which, fighting on interior lines, the Central Powers held their 
enemies at bay for more than four years, and, by mass assaults in 
France and Russia, and by tlie use of the submarine against 
Great Britain on the seas, came within an ace of defeating them. 
The collapse of Russia in 1917 was, however, offset by the 
intervention of the United States of America in the same year; 
and finally superior resources and man-power prevailed. 

Any chance which the peace settlement, itself full of con¬ 
tentious matters, and declared by the defeated to be an unjust and 
dictated peace, had of permanent acceptance was largely destroyed 
by the refusal of the United States of America to accept it or to 
join in the League of Nations, whose covenant, the favourite 
project of her own President Wilson, was indissolubly linked with 
it. This withdrawal of the United States from Europe was 
followed by half-hearted attempts by Germany to carry out the 
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terms of the treaty, some of which, especially those relating to 
reparations, were clearly impracticahle. The realisation of this 
made the victorious allies themselves half-hearted in their attempts 
to enforce the treaty, and led in Germany, in conjunction with 
economic, social, and political disorders, to the rebirth of an in¬ 
transigent, materialistic, and revengeful spirit of militarism. 
Germany had never really accepted her defeat, nor the “dictated” 
peace. Her propaganda in the late twenties and thirties was very 
successful in undermining the convictions of some of her former 
enemies as to her guilt, and in convincing her own people that she 
had lost the war, not so much as a result of military collapse, as 
of a “stab in the back” on the home front. This nationalistic spirit 
in Germany became symbolised in the person ofAdolf Hitler, who, 
modelling his programme partly on that of the successful dictator 
Mussolini in Italy, and taking advantage of the economic distress 
caused by the world-wide depression after 1931, achieved supreme 
power in Germany in 1933. Meanwhile, in Russia the Bolshevik 
leaders, by a vigorous and ruthless policy of political purges and 
economic planning, were creating a powerful industrialised and 
militarised State. Whilst Russia and Germany watched each otlier 
with mutual and growing fear and distrust in Europe, in the Far 
East Japan, nominally a parliamentary democratic state, but in 
reality a military autocracy, took advantage of the preoccupations 
of the democratic Powers. Judging correctly the unpreparedness 
and unwillingness to intervene of these Powers, especially the 
United States and Great Britain, Japan launched a full-scale assault 
on China in 1937. From this situation came the alliance between 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, the famous Anti-Comintern Pact, 
directed ostensibly against Russia, but also useful as a warning to, 
and a weapon against, any Powers which might be contemplating 
intervention. Whilst Japanese aggression continued in China, 
forcing the Chinese Government farther and fartlier into tlie in¬ 
terior, Hitler, encouraged by Mussolini’s success in defying tlie 
League of Nations and making war on and annexing Abyssinia, 
launched his series of aggressions in Europe, whilst Britain, France, 
Russia, and the United States failed to find a common policy 
and sought helplessly to check them by unco-ordinated and 
inadequate means. Manchuria and Abyssinia had shown the 
powerlessness of the League of Nations, and Britain and France 
began belatedly to rearm. Hitler’s astonishing agreement with 
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Soviet Russia in August 1939, and his attack on Poland, finally 
precipitated a major European war in September 1939. 

The chapter closes wiA a brief summary of the outstandii^ 
features of the Second World War, in Europe, Africa, the Far 
East, the Pacific, and on the seas and in the skies, the main 
stages of which are very briefly summarised here. The disasters 
of the first year of war culminated in the fall of France in May 
1940, after which Britain withstood for a whole year alone the 
full might of the Axis Powers. This manifested itself especially in 
large-scale day and night aerial assaults on Britain, Hitler*s attack 
on Russia in June 1941, and that of Japan on the United States 
forces at Pearl Harbour in December 1941, the overrunning of 
eastern Europe almost to the walls of Moscow, and Japan’s 
irresistible advance in Asia. Then came the turning of the tide, 
first in Africa, in the summer and autumn of 1942, when the 
British under Montgomery drove Rommel back from Egypt into 
the desert, and a large Anglo-American army landed under 
Eisenhower in French North Africa in November, and then in 
Russia in the winter of 1942-1943, when the German drive was 
halted, Leningrad relieved, a German army surrounded and 
captured at Stalingrad, and the German lines pushed back, almost 
all along the front, and especially in the south-east. In July 1943 
the allies invaded Sicily and the mainland of Italy, where resist¬ 
ance, except that of the Germans, soon collapsed. Meanwhile the 
Russian advance went on, and was greatly accelerated by the long- 
awaited American-British landing in Normandy in June 1944. By 
the end of August the defending armies of the Germans had been 
broken and driven back, Paris was liberated, and another allied 
army was advancing northwards from the Mediterranean. In 
September the allies invaded Germany in the West, whilst the 
Russians pressed on into Poland and Roumania, and prepared to 
invade Germany herself in the East. A final desperate counter¬ 
attack by the Germans in the Ardennes in December 1944 failed, 
and the spring of 1945 saw allied armies advancing into Germany 
from both east and west. The end came in Germany early in May. 

Meanwhile, in the Far East, from bases in India, the United 
States, and Australia, a combined assault had been launched by 
American and Commonwealth forces on the Japanese, at first in 
1942 against their navies, then against their heavily defended and 
fortified island outposts in 1943 and 1944. In 1944 whilst the 
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Japanese sea and air fleets were steadily pounded and worn 
down, and the vital Philippine Islands ret^en, a great attack was 
launched against them in Burma and South-east Asia, and 
bombing raids began against Japan itself. In 1945 the allied 
forces, predominantly British, under Mountbatten, completed by 
April the defeat of the Japanese in South-east Asia, and in the 
same month the United States forces under MacArthur took 
Okinawa, from where, and from other bases, a great aerial attack 
on Japan was developed, culminating in the dropping of the first 
two atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in August, which 
precipitated Japanese capitulation on 14 August 1945. 

The chapter, and the book, ends with a brief consideration of 
the problems facing the world at the conclusion of this second 
devastating war within one generation. The making good of the 
devastation, especially great in Russia, and in the cities of Ger¬ 
many, Japan and Britain, and mainly, in the case of the last three 
countries, due to air attack, was only one, and perliaps not the 
most difficult task, which faced a war-weary world. 
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Louis XVI (1754-1793), an affable, well-meaning, but diffident 
and irresolute young man, succeeded his grandfather, Louis XV, 
in 1774. The condition of France was such as to cause grave 
concern to all thinking men. Defects in her political and econo¬ 
mic structure had been magnified by the reaction after the 
distinguished reign of Louis XIV, whose abilities and triumphs 
had made men oblivious of the defects. Under Louis XV, the 
royal government of France became ineffective, and the military 
glory and prestige on which the monarchy had thrived collapsed 
in ruin with the disasters of the Seven Years* War. The eleven 
years from 1763 to 1774 saw some improvements, especially 
during the ministry of ChoiseuI, who, convinced that France*s 
real enemy was Britain, successfully pursued a policy of 
building up a powerful navy and of improving the army. He also 
made a cordial alliance with Spain, which was pursuing a similar 
policy, likewise with the idea of a war of revenge against Britain. 
An essential feature of this alliance was that France was to be 
admitted into Spain’s South American system. In December 1770, 
however, ChoiseuI was driven into retirement, having incurred 
the hostility of the Queen and the Dauphin by his support of the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from France in 1767. He was also opposed 
by the ministers Terray and Maupeou, in alliance with Madame du 
Barry, whose rival Madame de Pompadour had supported ChoiseuI 
in the matter of the Jesuits. Terray and Maupeou wished for the 
suppression of the Parlement of Paris, which, despite the un¬ 
democratic nature of its composition and oudook, was the only 
body capable of resisting the Crown and its ministers. ChoiseuI 
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supported the Parlement, which had been largely instrumental in 
procuring the expulsion of the Jesuits, and his fall was therefore 
regarded as an indispensable preliminary to an attack on the Parle¬ 
ment. When the intrigues against him forced Choiseul to retire, 
the Parlement of Paris was suppressed a month later (January 
1771), and the provincial parlements shordy afterwards. 

After Choiseul’s fall, the so-called Triumvirate (Maupeou, 

Terray, and d’Aiguillon) governed France until 1774. During 
this time French finances advanced a further stage on the road to 
bankruptcy, and, in the field of foreign affairs, d’Aiguillon failed 
to prevent the Partition of Poland or Turkey’s losses to Russia in 
the Treaty of Kutchuk Kainardji, 1774. It must be admitted, on 
the other hand, that firm French support did enable Gustavus III 
of Sweden to maintain and strengthen his position and success¬ 
fully defy Russia, and this success in helping to save Sweden 
from the fate of Poland did much to maintain France’s prestige 
in the North. On Louis XVI’s accession, he dismissed the 
triumvirate, but selected Maurepas, who was little better. A 
better appointment was that of Vergennes, who was of the school 
of Choiseul in foreign affairs. The most notable appointment, 
however, was that of Turgot as Comptroller-General of the Turgot 
Finances. He was in office barely two years, but in that time 
made valiant attempts to institute such reforms as would probably, 
if persisted in, have saved France from the Revolution. Before 
we examine the nature of them, and of the efforts, or lack of 
effort, of succeeding ministers to prevent the debacle, it will be 
necessary to see more precisely what was the condition of 
France at this time. 

The French monarchy was highly centralised. Although five 
“pays d’etat**—that is, relatively recently acquired provinces— 
had the right to provincial assemblies, France was in effect 
governed by a hierarchy of royal officials, responsible in each 
province to an intendant—a creation of Richelieu’s—who was 
himself directly responsible to Versailles. There was no system of The Nature 
elected government, even locally—mayors of communes were Gov’enimen 
State-appointed—and the people were accustomed to rely in France 
entirely on the central government, and, as a corollary, to blame it 
for all its misfortunes. This centralisation was strengthened by 
the fact that Paris, as always, had a disproportionately large 
influence in the State; whilst discontent with the Government 
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grew in proportion as neglect during the reign of Louis XV made 
it progressively less efficient. This inefficiency led to an increasing 
in^ility to meet expenditure except by every kind of financial 
chicanery and the anticipation of income. The consequence was 
growing financial instability and lack of confidence in the 
Government. 

The trouble lay not in the Government alone, but also in the 
system which it had to work, and in the economic and social 
conditions with which it was faced. These were, in fact, superior 
to those in many parts of Europe, certainly of eastern and central 
Europe, but were still sufficiently bad to cause discontent, irrita¬ 
tion, and anger. The very feet that conditions were better than 
for example, in Russia, or East Prussia, or many other German 
provinces, the fact that the peasantry in France were no longer 
serfs in the same way as in eastern Europe, but rather peasant pro¬ 
prietors who still owed vexatious dues, and the fact that there was 
in France a large and flourishing middle class of professional 
men, traders, and artisans, meant that public opinion was much 
more alive to the irritations and hardships. What caused dis¬ 
content in France was not so much the hardship as the inequalities 
in tlie burdens borne by the various classes. Conditions varied 
among the peasantry. The North seems to have been on the 
whole most prosperous, but there were a good many parts of 
France where, as Arthur Young observed in his “Travels in 
France”, there were many signs of abject poverty among the 
peasantry, with inadequate food and disgusting living conditions. 
On the whole, however, their condition, although very inferior 
to that of the English tenant farmer—^but not perhaps to that of 
the farm-labourer—^was greatly superior to that of the peasantry 
in many other European countries. What most angered them 
was that, as a result of noble and clerical privilege, they had to pay 
a totally disproportionate share of the taxes and bear the burden 
of feudal dues for which, in their view, there was no longer any 
justification. Taxation would in any case have been heavy, 
because of the cost of the wars and the luxury and extravagance of 
the Court; but it bore intolerably heavily on many of the middle, 
peasant, and artisan classes because of the exemptions. The 
nobles and clergy were exempted, for example, from the “taille” 
or land tax. Many of the nobility were likewise exempted from 
the “capitation” or poll-tax, which all commoners had to pay, 
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and from the “vingtieme”, an income tax, which, originally one- 
twentieth, was now about one-tenth. In addition to this, the 
peasant had to pay tithes and feudal dues, and indirect taxation, 
levied, as both internal and external customs dues, on a variety 
of articles. The tax on salt (the “gabelle”), and the “octroi”, a 
tax collected locally on all consumable goods, including food and 
drink, were especially hated. The collection of taxes was in the 
hands of private contractors, who made substantial profits over 
and above what they paid to the Government. The artisan class, 
whose wages were low, and who had none of the advantages of 
the peasant with regard to home-grown food, suffered heavily 
from the octroi, and being, though ill-educated, townsmen, they 
were more speculative and volatile, and more readily inflamed 
about grievances. 

Of the privileged classes, the nobility—a small fraction of Privilege 
the population—owned the greater part of the land of France, 
with the clergy owning much of the rest. Although they had 
long ceased to carry out the mediaeval services ot protection and 
justice which were the original justification of their privileges, 
and in most cases performed no service to the State except service 
in the army or at Court, they still retained a large number of the 
ancient feudal rights. They were entitled to dues from those 
holding lands from them, such as the “cens” (an annual payment 
which could not be redeemed), and to irritating rights of a mono¬ 
polistic character in connection with grinding the corn, pressing 
the grapes and, above all, the chase. Here again Arthur Young, 
from personal observation in 1789, paints a lurid picture of the 
enormous damage done to crops, especially in the royal “capi- 
taineries”, by wild boar and deer, and the harsh legal penalties, 
including sending to the galleys, imposed on peasants who in 
desperation killed them. Not only did most of the nobility 
perform no service to the community, but many lived frivolous, 
extravagant, and often immoral lives at Versailles, supported in 
many cases by royal sinecures and pensions which were the 
cause of additional burdens on the taxpayer. Few nobles filled 
genuine administrative posts though some were ministers of the 
Crown. The great bulk of administrative posts were in the hands 
of members of the upper middle class. Many sons of the nobility 
held commissions in the army, and, indeed, all the higher com¬ 
missioned ranks were reserved for those who could show ancient 
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patents of nobility. But for the Revolution, Napoleon would 
probably have been fortunate to rise above the rank of lieutenant. 
In addition, there was the grossest inequality in pay and con¬ 
ditions as between officers and men. The same state of affairs 
existed in the Church, where many of the higher clergy were of 
noble blood, and doubly privileged, whilst the great majority of 
the ordinary parochial clergy were imprivileged and under-paid. 

The national and widespread discontent which these conditions 
engendered was stimulated among the educated, and indirectly 
among the uneducated, by some of the most famous French 
writers of the period. Montesquieu, although himself enjoying 
the privileges of noble birth, became imbued, as a result of his 
study of English institutions, during visits to England, with a 
desire for comparable institutions in France. In 1721, he published 
his “Lettres Persanes”, and in 1748 his “Esprit des Lois” which, 
though in no sense revolutionary, expressed and encouraged the 
hope that France might advance towards constitutional govern¬ 
ment on the English pattern. He was followed by a group known 
as the Physiocrats, of whom the chief was Quesnay, and the most 
notable disciple Turgot. They believed that land was the source 
of all wealth, and that if freedom of agriculture, industry, and 
commerce were allowed (“laisser faire, laisser passer”), prosperity 
would inevitably follow. Another group, the Encyclopaedists, 
of whom the chief were Diderot and D’Alembert, followed the 
example of Voltaire in attacking abuses, Voltaire, who had him¬ 
self tasted of the Bastille, had a bitter hatred of prmlege, injustice, 
and persecution, and attacked them from many angles in a variety 
of books which had a European reputation and circulation. The 
Encyclopaedists went much farther in the Encyclopaedia, the first 
parts of which, with a brief intermission owing to prohibition, 
they published between 1751 and 1765. The completed Encyclo¬ 
paedia (35 volumes) appeared in 1780. Where Voltaire, despite liis 
attacks on the Church, accepted the idea of God, the Encyclopae¬ 
dists denied the possibility of His existence; and whilst Voltaire 
believed France could find its salvation through an enlightened 
despotism—he spent some time with Frederick the Great at 
Potsdam, until he quarrelled with him—^the Encyclopaedists 
were political extremists, almost anarchists. Finally came 
Rousseau, whose sympathy with the depressed classes won him 
the greatest following among the people. He sought to reform 
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education (“Emile**, 1762) and the organisation of society 
(“Contrat Social’*, I7<>2) on the basis of a return to naturalism. 

Beginning with his famous challenge which rang across the 
world—“Man is born free, and everywhere he is in chains”— 
he elaborated the idea of a social contract between men which is 
the original foundation of all States, the only justification of 
kings, and the memory of which should be a guarantee of full 
democracy. 

It would be untrue to suggest that the writings of these men 
caused the Revolution. The real causes of it were deep-rooted 
social and political ills; but they did much to guide the thought 
of the politically active part of the nation, and, once the revolu¬ 
tion had begun, Rousseau in particular became the guiding star 
of many of the revolutionary leaders. It is significant that in 
some countries, such as Russia and Prussia, where powerful 
and strong-minded monarchs ruled as “enlightened despots”, 
and were much influenced by these writers, government was 
efficient, and revolution avoided. The character of Louis XVI 
prevented a similar issue in France. 

This, then, was the situation faced by Turgot when entrusted Tur^oi’s Re¬ 
in August 1774 with the office of Comptroller-General of the 
Finances. He came from a successful career as intendant, and, 
as an ardent Physiocrat, had a plan of reform to hand, which the 
King was prepared to accept. Unfortunately, tlie restoration of 
the Paris Parlement, which acted as a focal point for reactionaries 
and enemies of Turgot, complicated his work, since somewhat in 
the manner of the Supreme Court of a modern federation like 
that of the United States, the Parlement had the right of register¬ 
ing, or refusing to register, the minister’s decrees, though a refusal 
could be overruled by the intervention of the King in a “lit de 
justice”. Turgot began by freeing the corn trade, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to remove numerous restrictions and abolish monopolies, 
sinecures, the “corvee” (forced and unpaid labour on the roads) 
and the “jurandes** (privileged trade guilds). All the forces of 
privilege immediately rose up against him, Parlement refused to 
register the edicts, and in May 1776 Turgot was driven from 
office. The King, in failing to support him, had missed a great 
opportunity, and Marie Antoinette, who had a share in his 
dismissal, since she liked neither the austerity of his manners nor 
of his economies, was to have bitter cause to rue this lost chance. 
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On Turgot’s fall, his measures were abruptly rescinded. He 
was succeeded in October 1776 by Necker, a Swiss banker. He 
pursued a policy of moderate reform and economies, until his 
unwelcome fraiiness in revealing the iull extent of the State’s 
financial difficulties in the account (Compte Rendu) which he 
published in January 1781 brought about his fall, and the end of 
serious attempts at reform. The successes of the French inter¬ 
vention in the American war had pleased the public, so that the 
King, and even the Government regained some of their lost 
popularity, and, despite all difficulties, the great resources of 
France and the talents of her people were resulting in real 
advances. The financial difficulties which had been increased by 
the war were viewed optimistically, and only a few of the more 
far-sighted appreciated that the American spirit of freedom and 
resistance might easily spread to Paris. 

With the fall of Necker, the reactionaries gained control, 
and the influence of Marie Antoinette grew stronger both in 
foreign affairs, in which, not unnaturally perhaps, she strongly 
favoured the alliance with her brother Joseph II of Austria, and in 
home affairs. Calonne, who was Minister of Finance from 1783 
to 1787, made no serious attempt either to economise or reform, 
raised large loans at heavy rates of interest, defaulted on them, 
and was ignominiously driven from office. By this time demands 
were being heard that the States-General, which had not met 
since 1614, should be summoned, and revolutionary movements 
were reported from a number of provinces. Necker was recalled, 
and was in office when the States-General was finally summoned 
for May 1789. Roughly 600 of the Third Estate were sum¬ 
moned, and about 300 each of clergy and nobles. Necker had no 
plan of reform, other than financial, and had made no attempt to 
settle in advance whether the three estates should meet and 
vote as one body, or separately—the Third Estate being, in the 
latter case, rendered powerless, despite its numbers. The Third 
Estate settled the issue by declaring itself to be a National 
Assembly, and meeting in a tennis-court when excluded from its 
proper place. The hand of the King, and of the nobility and 
clergy, was forced, and on 27 June 1789, all three orders met in the 
National Assembly as one body, by order of the King. Events 
now followed thick and fast. In July, Necker was dismissed, and 
on 14th July the Bastille fell to the Paris mob. Similar mobs 
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throughout the country threatened anarchy, and in an orgy of self- 
sacrifice, and to prevent the anarchy becoming organised revolu¬ 
tion, the National Assembly voted the abolition of all feudal rights 
and privileges. This was a major step forward, but it brought no 
immediate relief to the hungry or the unemployed. Mob violence 
increased, and in October an angry crowd invaded Versailles and 
insisted on escorting King and Assembly back to Paris (the 
March of the Maenads). 

There now followed a period of comparative peace and con¬ 
structive work in the Assembly. The dissolute but brilliantly 
able Mirabeau sought to re-establish the monarchy on the basis 
of a whole-hearted acceptance of the reforms so far accomplished, 
but he received little support. Meanwhile, the spirit of extremism, 
republicanism, and violence was gathering strengtli. The 
Assembly sought to stave off revolution by declaring all men 
equal, which involved the abolition of titles of nobility, issuing 
the famous Declaration of the Rights of Man, and creating a 
constitution. The legislative body was to be a single chamber, and 
the King was to have a suspensive veto. The Judiciary was to be 
decentralised, with local courts in every administrative district; 
the parlements were to be abolished. The administrative divisions 
of France were to be reorganised in such a way as to produce a 
degree of decentralisation, and all officials were to be elected. 
The clergy came under State control, and the seizure by the State 
of the Church lands, and the issue of paper money (assignats) 
on their security were two of a number of inadequate financial 
measures. Finally, the army was to be reformed, the pay of the 
non-commissioned ranks increased, and commissions made 
accessible to all classes. The chief weakness of the new constitu¬ 
tion lay in the separation of powers (no deputy was to take 
office from the King, and therefore the executive and legislature 
would be completely separate), which, together with the King’s 
suspensive veto, was bound to mean friction and ineffective 
government at the very time when the nation needed strong 
government. Power began, in fact, already to pass out of the 
hands of the Government. The Paris mob was becoming more 
inffuential, and the revolutionary clubs were gathering many 
supporters. Outstanding among them was the Jacobin Club, 
originally moderate, but soon radical, with branches springing up 
all over France. Robespierre was the leading figure, wliilst 
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Danton, Marat, Desmoulins, and Hebert were all influential in 
the Cordelier Club. 

In June 1791 the royal family sought to flee beyond the 
frontier, but were caught at Varennes, and brought back. In 
September the new Legislative Assembly met, and, its prede¬ 
cessor having generously passed a self-denying ordnance pro¬ 
hibiting any of its members from sitting in the new body, it 
was very inexperienced. Rivalry for power soon developed 
between the two parties on the left, the Girondins and the Moun¬ 
tain, and the way was paved for more radical policies by the 
declaration of war against Austria (April 1792). The war was 
engineered by the Girondins, with little enough just cause, 
except the flight of refugees to Austrian territory, where they 
were given shelter, and the declaration of Pillnitz in which 
Austria in conjunction with Prussia demanded the restoration of 
Louis XVI and threatened dire penalties if he were harmed. The 
Girondins wanted the war, in fact, for their own reasons and to 
establish their own power. On loth August 1792, the mob cap¬ 
tured the Tuileries, and massacred the Swiss guard, and on 20th 
September the King was suspended from office and a republic 
declared. 

The Revolution had now reached a new and violent stage. 
Revolt among royalists in La Vendee, and the invasion of France 
by Sardinia and Prussia produced a sudden crisis. With the 
Prussians little more than 100 miles from Paris, desperate appeals 
were issued for volunteers to fight, whilst in the prisons some 
1,100 people, mostly priests and members of the nobility, were 
massacred. The crisis was short-lived. Checked by a cannonade 
at Valmy, 20th September 1792, the Prussians withdrew, an 
Austrian army invading from the Austrian Netherlands was de¬ 
feated at Jemappes, and the wildly enthusiastic revolutionary 
armies marched on to the Rhine. 

The victors now quarrelled among themselves, a bitter fight 
for power developing in the Convention, the body which had 
replaced the Assembly, and in which, nominally, the government 
of France was now carried on for the next three years. In prac¬ 
tice, as we shall see, power largely passed out of its hands into 
those of the Paris Commune and other bodies. The French 
military triumphs of 1792 were short-lived. Their avowed 
intention to carry the Revolution into all neighbouring countries, 
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and the execution of Louis XVI in January 1793, roused Europe 
against the revolutionaries, and a powerful coalition, of which The First 
the chief members were Austria, Prussia, Great Britain, Holland, 

Sardinia, Spain, and Portugal, was formed against them. The 
Austrians inflicted a defeat on Dumouriez, a prominent Girondin, 
at Neerwinden, and Dumouriez thereupon went over to the 
enemy, who overran Holland. During the first half of 1793 
Toulon fell to the British, and Spanish, Prussian, and Austrian 
armies were on the frontiers. The Girondins were clearly not Fall of 
equal to handling a large-scale war, and their leaders were re- clrondins, 
moved by force in June 1793. With their execution, the Terror June 1793 
proper may be said to have begun, and power passed to the 
Jacobins. 

The Terror, whose supporters justified it on the grounds that The Terror 
the State was threatened by dangers so great as to render all 
normal moral and legal scruples irrelevant—the plea of revolu¬ 
tionaries, tyrants, and counter-tyrants through the ages—lasted 
from June 1793 to July 1794. It is true that at the beginning of 
this period France was threatened by invasion, and that in several 
areas, and especially La Vendee and Toulon, a counter-revolu¬ 
tion was in progress; but by the end of the year all these dangers 
had been overcome, and there was no further reason for the 
Terror, except the mutual fear and suspicion among the revolu¬ 
tionaries themselves. The reorganisation of the armed forces by 
Carnot had begun to bear fruit, and by December the only really 
dangerous invasion threat—that of the Austrians—was over, 
and they had been driven back across the Rhine. La Vendee 
was subdued, although it remained a trouble centre for some 
time, and Toulon was recaptured. Nevertheless, the Terror went 
on, and in the South especially, where the Girondins had been 
strongest, in towns such as Nantes, Lyons, Marseilles, and 
Bordeaux, there were wholesale massacres carried out not in the 
spirit of hot-blooded revenge but of cold-blooded atrocity. 

The Terror was organised by the Committee of General 
Security, established earlier, and the Committee of Public Safety Tiie Com- 
and Revolutionary Tribune, which were set up for this purpose. 

They maintained representatives throughout the State, including 
the army (deputies on mission), whose business it was to stimulate 
revolutionary enthusiasm and organise the Terror. 

The Paris Commune and the Committee of Public Safety 
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co-operated to get rid of the Girondists, but a struggle soon 
developed between the victors. From this Robespierre and 
Danton emerged triumphant, and Hebert and his friends of the 
Commune went to the guillotine, and their “sansculotte” army 
of supporters (who had been paid by the State to attend meetings 
and stand by for purposes of coercion and intimidation) was dis¬ 
banded. This achieved, Danton and Robespierre quarrelled, 
partly on grounds of personal antipathy and jealousy, partly 
because Danton and his friends advocated the relaxation of the 
Terror, whilst Robespierre and his friends were unwilling to 
allow the Dantonists to obtain the credit for doing that for which 
the better elements in France were longing, and were also afraid 
of the personal consequences to themselves when men ceased to 
fear the Terror. Robespierre had the greater power and the less 
scruple, and Danton and his friends were arrested, condemned, 
and executed after a farcical trial in April 1794. There now 
followed the short-lived dictatorship of Robespierre (April- 
July 1794), during which he sought to put into practice his 
conception of the ideal republic, with the support of the Jacobins 
and the Committee of Public Safety, which he controlled. To 
achieve his ends he endeavoured to centralise all power into his 
own hands in Paris, and, despite the success of French arms—the 
Austrians and Prussians defeated, and Brussels and Antwerp 
occupied—insisted on extending the Terror. By the Law of the 
22nd Prairial (the change of the calendar was one of the “reforms” 
earlier carried out) the activities of tlie Revolutionary Tribunal 
and the application of the death penalty were to be greatly 
extended. His refusal to allow the members of the Convention to 
be exempted from this law aroused anger and fear, whilst his 
Festival of the Supreme Being, an attempt to create a new 
religion and morality, was secretly viewed with derision and 
contempt. A temporary absence permitted the organisation of a 
conspiracy against him, and at the end of July he was arrested 
in the Convention, shot through the jaw in the process, and 
suffered greatly before his execution next day with his close 
associates. 

The death of Robespierre brought reaction. The moderates 
gained control, and sought to undo all Robespierre’s measures. 
The law of the 22nd Prairial was repealed, the Government de¬ 
centralised, the Jacobin Club closed, the practice of the Catholic 
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religion sanctioned, and a multitude of political prisoners released. 

Revolts on the part of revolutionary extremists provoked a brief 
White Terror. There was even talk of restoring the monarchy, 
but it had little real support, and instead an entirely new-style 
government was erected in October 1795. At its head was a group The 
of five directors, which gave it the name of Directory. They 
were aided by a legislature of two chambers, the Council of the 
Ancients and the Council of the Five Hundred. The directors 
themselves were chosen by the Ancients from a list prepared by 
the Five Hundred, and were largely controlled by them, since the 
Councils controlled the purse. The Directory was a weak 
government, since it had no power to initiate legislation, and 
was opposed from the start by a considerable part of the popula¬ 
tion. It was in helping to overcome this opposition, by dispersing 
a riotous mob with the famous “whiff of grapeshot”, that the next 
great figure established himself firmly on the ladder of success. 

Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-1821), after early successes at Napoleon 
Toulon in 1793 and in Italy in 1794, where the rapid promotion 
of the times made him a brigadier-general at tlie age of twenty- 
five, had suffered eclipse and a brief imprisonment after the fall of 
Robespierre. His success with the grapeshot on the 13th Vende- 
miaire, and his marriage to the ambitious and well-placed Jose¬ 
phine Beauharnais, won him the command of die army in Italy in 
1796. Ill-supplied and ill-equipped, this army nevertheless The Italian 
brushed aside the Sardinians and then achieved, under the 
brilliant and inspiring leadership of Bonaparte, an unbroken 
series of notable victories at Castiglione, Lodi, Arcole, Rivoli, 
won great booty for itself and for France, and drove the Austrians 
out of Italy by February 1797. These triumphs stood out in 
bright relief against the somewhat unsuccessful dual campaign 
organised by Carnot himself against Germany. The two French 
armies, under Moreau and Jourdan, were to carry out a pincer 
movement into Germany and join forces on the Danube; 
but they were defeated in detail by the young Archduke 
Charles, who was just making his name as an ^le general, 
and pushed back over the Rhine. This left the Archduke free 
to be sent to the Italian front to see if he could check the threatened 
invasion of Austrian territories from Italy; but in Bonaparte he 
met more than his match, and was forced back to Leoben in 
Styria, where he signed the preliminaries of peace (April 1797), 
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whicli were later confirmed at Campo-Formio (October 1797). 
In the interval between Leoben and Campo-Formio, Bonaparte 
reorganised northern Italy, setting up Ligurian and Cisalpine 
Republics, but annexing for France only the Ionian Islands from 
Venice. These arrangements were accepted at Campo-Formio, 
by which treaty Austria received Venice and her temtories on 
both sides of the Adriatic as compensation for the loss of Ae 
Milanese, and recognised France*s right to the Rhine frontier. 
By this Austria lost only Belgium; Trier, Mainz, and the Pala¬ 
tinate were imperial, not Austrian, territories. 

These brilliant achievements in Italy were in some degree off¬ 
set by failures elsewhere. The Directory was unpopular with 
many because of the strong element of extremists which com¬ 
posed it, and had to use the army to suppress the discontent; 
whilst at sea, the Spanish and Dutch fleets, on which the Directory 
relied to keep the British in check, had been destroyed in the 
battles of St. Vincent and Camperdown. 

In December 1797 Bonaparte returned to Paris, and was given 
command of the Army of the Interior, which was earmarked for 
the invasion of England; but Bonaparte had no liking for such an 
enterprise in the face of Britain*s command of die Channel, 
and therefore proposed an expedition to Egypt as the initial step 
to an assault on Britain's empire in the East. Britain was now 
the only member of the First Coalition still at war with France, 
Prussia and Spain having made peace at Basel in 1795. The 
Directory, fully aware of its own weakness and Bonaparte's 
power, was only too delighted to see him go, whilst Bonaparte 
was not only enchanted by the opportunity to follow in the steps 
of Alexander—this was, as he confessed himself, the only occasion 
when he allowed romantic imagination to be the guiding star of 
his career—^but also hoped and believed that during his absence 
the Directory would add to its unpopularity. His belief was 
justified. The Directory was financially bankrupt; but the French 
people were becoming used to this, and paid litde attention to it. 
They were, however, intensely interested in foreign politics, and 
though proud of the new prestige of France, were angered when 
the gratuitous intervention of France in and occupation of 
Switzerland, and the occupation of the whole of Italy, made a 
renewal of war with Austria and Britain, and a new enemy 
in Russia, a probability in the near future. Their anger was the 
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greater because the threatening situation caused the introduction 
of conscription for all men between twenty and twenty-five. 

The war which broke out with Austria and Russia in 1799 
began badly for France. The brilliant though aged Russian 
general Suvorov won decisive victories in Italy (on the Trebbia 
in June and at Novi in August) and drove the French out of 
Italy, and, after a remarkable passage of the Gotthard in bad 
weather, came within an ace of driving them from Sv,itzerland Suvorov 
too. Eventually, Massena was able not merely to hold his own 
against the Russians, but to prevent the Archduke Charles from land 
invading France. A third campaign in Holland, indecisive 
and hard-fought at first, was concluded by the withdrawal of 
the British troops. These latter-day victories should have 
strengthened the Directory, but it was, in fact, tom by internal 
strife. 

It is necessary now to see how Bonaparte had fared in Egypt. Bonaparte in 
Having captured Malta en route, he disembarked in July 1798, 
defeated the Egyptian Mamelukes at the Batde of the Pyramids The Battle of 
and occupied Cairo. In August his fleet was destroyed by 
Nelson in the Battle of the Nile, or Aboukir Bay, and in February 
1799 he advanced into Syria to meet the Turkish army advancing 
against him. He took Palestine and Jaffa, and defeated die Turks, 
but failed to take Acre, which had the help of the British fleet. 

In May he retreated to Egypt, and won fresh victories against die 
Mamelukes and Turks there; but the news from France caused 
him to abandon his army, and, escaping capture by die British 
at sea, he reached France in October. In November he carried 
out the bloodless coup d’etat of die i8di Brumaire, and re¬ 
placed the Directory by the Consulate, with himself as First The Consulate 
Consul. Under the new constitution, widi its series of ineffective 
councils, the First Consul had all die executive power. The other 
two consuls had the right to be consulted, but not to control the 
acts of the First Consul; and in foreign affairs and the conduct of 
the war he immediately assumed the entire burden. 

An alliance with the Tsar Paul, who manifested a recent and 
unbalanced admiration for Napoleon and an equal distaste for his 
late allies, and the neutrality of Prussia, allowed die First Consul 
to turn his full attention on Austria. Britain he could not touch 
unless she should land an army in Europe. Advancing into Pied¬ 
mont in May 1800, with the purpose of isolating an Austrian 
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army and relieving Genoa, Bonaparte won a resounding victory 
over the Austrians at Marengo, and compelled the Austrians 
to surrender Genoa, Piedmont, and the Milanese. In Germany, 
the Austrians met with another great disaster at the hands of 
Moreau at Hohenlinden. During the winter two French armies 
closed on Vienna, and in February 1801 the Emperor, to save 
Vienna, signed the Peace of Luneville. The chief terms of this 
treaty were the recognition once again of the Rhine frontier of 
France, of the Cisalpine Republic, and of Austria’s possession of 
Venice. As compensation for this, France annexed Piedmont. 
The Ligurian Republic was restored, with a Doge nominated 
by Bonaparte. Finally, a commission was set up to discuss the 
secularisation of the German bishoprics, which proved, in fact, 
to be the death-blow of the Holy Roman Empire. 

In March 1801 the mad Tsar Paul was murdered, but not 
before he had organised on Bonaparte’s behalf the Neutral League 
of the North, the purpose of which was to exclude British trade 
from the Baltic and prevent Britain from exercising her claim to 
search neutral ships. In March a British fleet under Sir Hyde 
Parker, with Nelson as second in command, broke the blockade 
of the Baltic by running the gauntlet of the shore batteries, 
bombarding Copenhagen and destroying most of the Danish 
fleet. In 1801 the British cleared the French out of Egypt, after 
defeating them on land at Alexandria, and in March 1802 the 
Peace of Amiens was made between England and France. It was, 
in effect, only a truce of brief duration. 

During this interval of peace Germany was reshaped under the 
terms of Luneville, and the Republic of Switzerland reorganised 
as the Helvetic Republic. In Germany the Empire ceased to exist, 
the great bishoprics were secularised, and considerable additions 
then made to the territories of the larger German States as com¬ 
pensation for their losses to France on tlie right bank of the 
Rhine. The number of States in Germany was thus substantially 
reduced, and a first step taken to German unity. This in the long 
run was to prove prejudicial to French security; and immediately 
France was brought into uncomfortably close contact with 
Austria and Prussia with the dissolution of the previously existing 
small Rhineland States. 

This is the period, too, in which Bonaparte, named First 
Consul for life in place of the earlier term of ten years, began to 
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carry out that series of internal reforms in France, whose results 
are, in fact, his most lasting memorial. In these years a new and 
lasting codification of the laws was carried out, to which the name 
of the Code Napoleon was later given. A remarkable series of 
financial measures, which included a new system of taxation and 
the establishment of the Bank of France, greatly strengtliened 
France and the Government. The education system was revived, 
and special attention given to the reorganisation of higher educa¬ 
tion in general and of the University of Paris. The Church The Con- 
question was settled by a Concordat with the Pope, which left 
the control and maintenance of the Church in the hands of tlie 
State, whilst recognising papal responsibility for spiritual matters. 
Catholicism was recognised as the French national religion, but 
Lutheran and Calvinist clergy were also to receive State support. 

The old revolutionary principle of the equality of all men was 
retained only in respect of equality before the law and of equal 
opportunity. All careers were open to talent, of whatever origin, 
up to and including the Council of State. The creation of a new 
nobility, on the other hand, was directly contrary to the old 
principle of equality. 

The new edifice received its coping-stone in May 1804 with Napoleon i. 
the elevation of Bonaparte, amid almost universal acclamation, 
to the dignity of Emperor, with the title of Napoleon I. Napoleon 1804-1814 
himself was convinced that only a benevolent despotism could 
give France internal peace and security, for which the people 
longed, whilst the people as a whole detested the memory of the 
Terror, which they associated witli republican ideas, and even the 
crowned heads of Europe welcomed Napoleon’s elevation as a 
bulwark against revolutionary ideas and republicanism, of whicl) 
they were more afraid than tliey were of Napoleon. The reasons 
for the support which Napoleon’s despotism received were, in 
fact, similar to those whicii 130 years later brought Hitler to 
power in a distracted and fearful Germany, and have brought 
many a tyrant to power throughout the ages. Napoleon not 
merely believed in the necessity of despotism, but had a natural The Rc 
arrogance and taste for the trappings of power, or perhaps a 
psychological need for them to give expression to his own sense Ceremony 
of superiority. Associates of his early days told how, with his 
achievement of success and power with the army of Italy, his 
manner underwent a subtle but unmistakable change which 
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effectively discouraged all familiarity, except the permissible one 
of an affable general with his devoted troops; and in his later 
years he lost even this relic of the common touch. His court was 
in many ways reminiscent of that of the Bourbons, and, realising 
the desire for distinctions and rewards in return for services, he 
created an elaborate imperial nobility, just as, realising the need 
for religion, he made possible its revival and the resumption of 
links with traditions to which many in France were still attached. 

One thing Napoleon could not give to France was peace, even 
had he been genuinely desirous of doing so. Napoleon owed his 
power to success in war, and lacked that courageous and human 
magnanimity which must be exercised by a conqueror if he is to 
live on friendly terms with the conquered. That Napoleon lacked 
this rarest of all statesman-like qualities is shown by his treat¬ 
ment of Prussia after her humiliation in 1806. Whether France 
as a whole desired peace at this time seems at least doubtful, in 
view of the enthusiasm shown by the troops at the prospect of 
invading England. The Peace of Amiens lasted only until May 
1803. Neitlier the British nor the French seriously expected the 
peace to last. War, when it came, was brought about by the 
persistent refusal of Britain to give up Malta, and by the attacks 
of British publicists and newspapers on Napoleon—Napoleon, 
like many an autocrat since, failing to realise the power and 
independence of the Press in free countries. Napoleon was not 
averse to the breach, since he believed that a final settlement with 
Britain was inevitable and that the time was favourable. He 
believed, with some justice, that Austria and Prussia were, the 
one too exhausted, the other reluctant, to go to war, and that 
his admirer Alexander would be able to restrain the pro-British 
party in Russia. Elaborate preparations were pushed on for the 
invasion of England, and the splendid Grand Army, the finest 
Napoleon had so far had, admirably equipped, and superbly 
enthusiastic and self-confident, was assembled in a great camp at 
Boulogne, and provided with a mass of flat-bottomed craft for 
the crossing and landing. Britain under Pitt relied on naval 
power and the formation of a European coalition to prevent the 
invasion. To Napoleon’s surprise, Pitt was successful in forming 
the Third Coalition with Austria and Russia. The Emperor 
Francis was anxious for revenge, and Austria had made a rapid 
recovery from her exhaustion, whilst Alexander of Russia was 
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angry at slights against the Russian dignity which Napoleon in his 
arrogance had unwisely committed. The pressure of the pro- 
British party in Russia was increased by the large subsidies 
offered by Pitt, whilst the outrageous judicial murder of the 
young Bourbon prince, the Due d*Enghien, after illegal kid¬ 
napping on German soil and trial in France on a trumped-up 
charge, had incensed European public opinion against Napoleon, 
of which fact British propaganda made excellent use. 

There now followed perhaps the most brilliant of all 
Napoleon’s campaigns. He broke camp at Boulogne, to the 
considerable disappointment of the Grand Army, which had been 
anticipating a splendid success in England, and marched towards 
the Rhine, having received news of the movement of Austrian 
armies in Germany and Italy. Napoleon was perhaps relieved 
at the need to forgo the invasion of England, which without 
complete command of the Channel would have been a hazardous 
undertaking. Although Trafalgar had not yet been fought, the 
Brest fleet which was to have been united with the Toulon 
fleet had failed to break out from Brest, whilst already in August, 
before the Grand Army marched east, Villeneuve’s Toulon fleet, 
after a vain voyage to the West Indies, and the failure to break 
the blockade of Brest, had taken refuge in Cadiz. When he 
emerged, in conjunction with the Spanish fleet, he was disastrously 
defeated off Cape Trafalgar on 21st October by Nelson, who 
himself perished in the brilliant but hard-fought victory. Mean¬ 
while in Germany the Austrians had been utterly crushed in a 
rapid campaign. On 20th October 1805, the day before Trafal¬ 
gar, one Austrian army under Mack, cut off from Vienna by a 
rapid and unexpected French encircling march, had surrendered 
at Ulm, whilst on 2nd December, the anniversary of Napoleon’s 
coronation, a combined Austrian and Russian army was annihi¬ 
lated at Austerlitz. In Italy, too, Austrian arms had met with 
disaster, and on 2dth December 1805 Austria signed the humiliat¬ 
ing Treaty of Pressburg. By this she surrendered Venice, Istria, 
and Dalmatia to Napoleon’s Kingdom of Italy, and Tyrol and 
part of Swabia to Bavaria, With the aim of creating a number of 
medium-sized client States in Germany, Napoleon raised Bavaria 
and Wiirtemberg to be kingdoms, and Baden to a Grand Duchy, 
and combined them with Saxony and other territories into the 
Confederation of the Rhine, with Napoleon as Protector. It was 
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enlarged after Tilsit in 1807 by the addition of seventeen more 
small States, making a total of thirty-two. 

Austria was utterly crushed, but Russia had other armies 
available; and now, too late, Frederick William III of Prussia 
decided on war, moved at last from his determined neutrality by 
Napoleon*s occupation of Hanover, the violation of the Prussian 
territory of Anspach in the campaign of 1805, and finally by the 
insult of the cession of Hanover after Austerlitz, followed almost 
immediately by Napoleon’s offer to hand it back to Britain 
during peace negotiations with the new Fox Ministry which 
followed on the death of the obdurate Pitt. In a brief campaign 
of less than a fortnight the Prussians were overwhelmed at 
Jena before Russian help could arrive, and Napoleon entered Jena, 1806 
Berlin, where he behaved with insolent and contemptuous 
arrogance. 

Only the intercession of the Tsar saved Prussia from extinction. 

As it was, by the Treaty of Tilsit made in July 1807 with Napoleon 
(asecond Treaty of Tilsit beingmade at the sametime by Napoleon 
with Russia),she lost her Rhine and Westphalian provinces, which 
Napoleon added to Hesse-Cassel to form the Kingdom of West¬ 
phalia, and Prussian Poland, which he incorporated in his new 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw. The Elector of Saxony, who had made 
a separate peace with France, and joined Napoleon’s new Con¬ 
federation of the Rhine (July 1806) and had been rewarded widi 
the title of King, became ruler of the new Grand Duchy. Prussia 
had also to recognise Napoleon’s three brothers as kings of West¬ 
phalia, Holland, and Naples, and to promise to shut her coasts and 
frontiers to British trade. 

France had now, at the end of 1806, only two major enemies 
left in the field: Russia and Britain. On ie former it inflicted 
two heavy defeats in 1807 in East Prussia, at Eylau, where the 
Russians had the help of a large Prussian contingent, and Fried- 
land. The French, however, lost heavily in men, and the Russians 
were still capable of resistance, so that the two Emperors came to 
terms in the Peace of Tilsit. At the preliminary meeting between Pea« of 
Napoleon and Alexander, held on a raft in the river Niemen, 
Napoleon’s magnetic personality dominated that of Alexander, 
who was already, by reason of the fascination which Napoleon 
had always had for him, well-disposed to fall in with Napoleon’s 
plans. In addition to hints of grandiose projects directed against 
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Britain’s Indian Empire, it was agreed that Russia should seek 
compensation for the aggrandisement of France by the ac^sition 
of Finland from Sweden and the Danubian principalities from 
Turkey. Napoleon promised that there should be no restoration 
of the independence of Poland, whilst Alexander recognised the 
Confederation of the Rhine and the sovereignty of Napoleon’s 
three brothers in Westphalia (which was not officially created until 
August 1807), Holland, and Naples. Alexander, although re¬ 
fusing to make war on Britain at present, agreed in a secret 
article to join an alliance against Britain if she refused the peace 
which was to be offered to her through the Tsar’s mediation, and 
agreed to join immediately Napoleon’s blockade of the continent 
against British goods. 

This blockade, the so-called Continental System, was the 
method by which Napoleon proposed to subdue his second 
outstanding enemy, Britain. Britain had, in fact, begun the 
blockade war by declaring the coast from the Elbe to and in¬ 
cluding France to be closed to neutral shipping. In November 

1806 Napoleon retaliated with his Berlin Decree, declaring 
Britain to be blockaded, and reinforced the system in December 

1807 by the Milan Decree. The Tsar’s adherence to it at Tilsit 
appeared to Napoleon to offer promise of forcing Britain to her 
knees, but in fact, since the British blockade was effective, and 
the French blockade not, and since real hardships were caused 
to die continent by the exclusion of colonial food products 
and raw materials, as well as of British manufactured goods, 
Napoleon was compelled to permit an elaborate, large-scale, and 
much-abused system of import licences, which was supple¬ 
mented by smuggling on the grand scale. In the long run the 
system nearly ruined the industries of many continental countries, 
and stimulated those of Britain, and it was said with some trudi 
that Napoleon’s armies were clothed with English cloth. 

In 1807 England forestalled the seizure of the Danish fleet 
by the French, and in an amphibious operation bombarded 
Copenhagen, defeated the Danes, and captured or destroyed the 
fleet. The French, or rather their Russian allies, on the other 
hand, achieved successes in Sweden, where an army under Sir 
John Moore had to retire from Stockholm with its purpose un¬ 
fulfilled owing to the insanity of the King whose throne he had 
been sent to bolster up, and Russia occupied Finland. In 
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Portugal, too, Britain’s oldest ally, a combined Franco-Spanish 
invasion quickly overran the country. 

Napoleon did not impose a new king on Portugal, but it was in 
pursuit of this policy of enthroning his relatives as client kings in 
buffer States round France’s borders that he became involved in a The French 
war which, together with his later invasion of Russia, proved to 
be a major cause of his downfall. His stepson, Eugene de Beau- 
harnais, was already viceroy in Italy, and his brothers Louis, 

Joseph, and Jerome Bonaparte established as kings in Holland, 

Naples (which was meant to include Sicily, but the British could 
not be ejected from the island), and Westphalia, respectively. 

In June 1808 Joseph Bonaparte was proclaimed King of Spain and 
the Indies, and despite a national insurrection against him, 
entered Madrid with the French army in July 1808. The Spaniards 
appealed to Britain, which sent officers, money, and arms. It so 
happened that, Britain having at last abandoned Pitt’s policy of 
avoiding large-scale military operations in Europe, she had sent a 
considerable army to Portugal, which, under Sir Arthur Wei- The English 
lesley, later Duke of Wellington, had won a decisive victory atPortugal 
Vimeiro, and cleared Portugal of the French by the convention 01 ^ 

Cintra, signed with the French general, Junot. Wellesley had 
been replaced by Sir John Moore, who in December 1808 carried 
out a diversion in force from Portugal against tlie flank of the 
French armies in Spain, which, under Napoleon himself, had 
defeated the Spanish regular troops and occupied Madrid. The 
French now turned on Moore, who conducted a brilliant retreat 
before heavily superior forces, led by Napoleon himself at first, 
and then by Soult. Moore himself was killed in the rearguard Dwth of 
action covering the embarkation of the British troops at Corunna, 
which was successfully accomplished (February 1809). Napoleon’ 
meanwhile, had left to take charge of a fresh war against Austria, 
where feeling against him had been steadily rising, and had been 
brought to the pitch of war by the Spanish insurrection. In 
April 1809 Austrian armies advanced into Germany and Italy, 
but by July had been defeated by Napoleon at Aspern and Essling, 
and in the decisive and bloody Battle of Wagram. By the Treaty Wagnm., 
of Vienna, October 1809, Austria suffered further heavy loss of 
terntory, including Trieste, Camiola, Istria, and parts of Croatia 
to Napoleon and Tyrol and most of Salzburg to Napoleon’s ally, 

Bavaria. The diversion which Britain had promised in Holland 
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proved to be a belated and expensive fiasco (the Walcheren 
Expedition, August 1809). 

By 1809 Napoleon’s empire had reached almost its greatest 
extent, and his power was at its peak. The British Government, 
however, had at last grasped the fact that Napoleon could only 
be defeated by major operations on land, and that the national 
outbreaks in Spain and Portugal were events of great significance, 
which pointed the way to the means by which the Napoleonic 
armies might be destroyed or expell^. Similar nationalistic 
feelings were slowly being stirred up in Germany and Austria, 
and it was certain that, once Napoleon began to meet with 
serious military disaster, Europe would rise against him. The 
first stage in this soon began in Spain, where Wellesley, having 
been reappointed after Moore’s death, drove the French out of 
Portugal, and followed them into Spain, where he repulsed a 
French attack at Talavera (July 1809). For the next three years 
Napoleon had only one open enemy, Britain. The main theatre 
of war was the Iberian peninsula, where Sir Arthur Wellesley 
(or, to give him the name under which he is better known, the 
Duke of Wellington), admirably supported by the Cabinet in 
England, which included for a time his elder brother. Lord 
Wellesley, as Foreign Secretary, gradually built up a force 
capable of defeating the French in the field. He was only able to 
do this by maintaining himself in the well-constructed lines of 
Torres Vedras round Lisbon, whence he had retired in the face 
of superior numbers under Soult and Massena in the autumn of 
1810. Massena with difficulty maintained himself in front of the 
lines of Torres Vedras until the spring of 1811, the surrounding 
country having been deliberately desolated and stripped of 
supplies. When he retreated into Spain, Wellington pursued 
him, and in the course of i8u the British won hard-fought 
battles at Fuentes-de-Onoro and Albuera, when the French 
sought to drive him back into Portugal. The French were 
greatly hindered by Spanish guerrillas, who remained violently 
anti-French and quite unmoved by the series of long-overdue 
reforms, such as the abolition of serfdom and of the Inquisition, 
which were announced from Madrid. In 1812 Wellington took 
the border fortresses of Ciudad-Rodrigo and Badajoz, and out¬ 
manoeuvred and heavily defeated Marmont, Massena’s suc¬ 
cessor, at Salamanca. In 1813 the French filed from Madrid, and 
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after a disastrous defeat at Vittoria (June 1813) retreated into 
France. San Sebastian and Pampeluna fell to Wellington’s army, 
which included Portuguese and Spanish divisions, and on 
loth April 1814 Wellington won his final victory over Soult at 
Toulouse, and the road to Paris was open. It was open in more 
senses than this, in that, unknown to Wellington, Napoleon had 
abdicated four days before. 

It remains only to consider what developments, in addition 
to the steady drain on his resources which was occurring in 
Spain, had in the space of five years reduced Napoleon from his 
position of unprecedented power to the point at which abdication 
was all that was left to him. The answer lies in the surge of 
national feeling in Prussia, Russia, Austria, and most of the 
German States. In Prussia two great statesmen—Stein at first, The R«\ivai 
until driven out by Napoleon, and then Hardenberg—had intro- 
duced reforms which achieved, without disorder, the essential 
freedoms and the abolition of feudalism which France had won by 
revolution, and which released in Prussia sometliing of tlie 
national spirit with which Frenchmen had been imbued from 
1792 onwards. The ever-cautious Frederick William III was un¬ 
willing to declare himself even when, in 1812, war was obviously 
imminent between France and Russia. Alexander, however, 
advised by Stein, who had taken refuge with him, knew tliat when 
the opportunity arose, Prussia, and much of Europe, would rise .\fosco^. .8,1 
spontaneously against the French. The opportunity came with 
the brilliant success of Russian strategy. Altliough defeated 
with heavy losses at Borodino in September 1812, and forced to 
abandon Moscow, the Russians could afford the losses much 
better than Napoleon. The destruction of most of Moscow by 
fire, which made it useless as winter quarters, and the failure of 
negotiations, decided Napoleon to retreat, although Russia was 
already in the grip of an unusually early and fierce winter. So 
began a dreadful retreat, which, by the time a tattered remnant 
staggered back across the Niemen, had destroyed over 300,000 
soldiers of Napoleon, of whom about half were French. 

This, and the news from Spain, at last overcame the reluctance 
or Frederick William III, whose hand was in any case forced by 
the Prussians, who had already risen and joined forces with the 
invading Russians. In the spring of 1813 Napoleon was back in 
Germany with a large if motley army, and even with these 
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unseasoned troops and foreign allies, he more than held his own 
during the first half of that year. In June, Austria declared war, 
although Napoleon, because of his marriage in 1810 with the 
Austrian Archduchess Marie Louise, had hoped that she would 
support him, or at least remain neutral. Though defeated at 
Dresden in August, Austria in conjunction with her German 
allies inflicted a decisive defeat on Napoleon in the hard fought 
battle of Leipsig (October 1813). The end was now approaching. 
Everywhere long-subjected peoples were rising against the 
French, and the French nation itself, worn out, and its vital 
reserves of men, material, and money squandered, had at last 
realised that its devotion to Napoleon had brought ruin. 
Nevertheless, when in 1814 the allies invaded France, Napoleon, 
with a scratch army and the relic of his famous Guard, by 
brilliant manoeuvre and the use of interior lines, inflicted dis¬ 
concerting checks on the allied armies. Still full of faith in his 
own star, and confident of the superiority of French arms, he 
rejected all offers of terms until too late. His successes all but 
broke up the coalition, which was saved by the efforts of 
Alexander of Russia and Casdereagh. In March 1814, by the 
Treaty of Chaumont, Britain, Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
pledged themselves each to provide 150,000 men, to which 
Britain for her part added her navy and £^,Qoopoo a year. 
Fortune now deserted Napoleon. His small army fought well, 
but was pushed aside, and the allies marched on and occupied 
Paris. On 6th April 1814, Napoleon abdicated. By the 20th he 
was on the way to Elba, and before the end of April a Bourbon, 
Louis XVIII, was back on the throne of France. The settlements 
of the First and Second Treaties of Paris, and the work of the 
Congress of Vienna, which Napoleon’s meteoric Hundred Days 
adventure in 1815 interrupted, will be dealt with in the following 
chapter. The story of those Hundred Days, and of the final and 
total defeat of Napoleon by Blucher and Wellington at Waterloo 
(i5th-i8th June 1815), is too well known to need description 
here. 

The career of Napoleon offers perhaps the most striking 
illustration in history of a great man—of all conquerors one of the 
greatest—who, by some defect of character, some lack of magna¬ 
nimity, perhaps even merely the lack of a sense of humour to 
prick bubble of his own self-conceit, brought down upon 
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himself and his country misery and punishment which, if not 
perhaps in his case condign, was yet very great. He himselt 
Llieved his deportation and comfortless sojourn in St. Helena 
to be an unwarranted sUght and the revenge of cruel enemies. 
He declared grandiloquently to his followers that he would have 
preferred death; but, significantly, it had to be a merciful death 
by surely-aimed bullets, and not the kind of miserable and ^ng- 
drawn-out agony which hundreds of thousands had suffered 
because of him. His conscience appears to have troubled him 
little. The judgement of posterity is, that although much may be 
forgiven when committed in defence of the fatherland, no earthly 
judgement or punishment could be adequate for the man who was 
directly responsible for most of the havoc and suffering of 
Europe in the wars from 1799 to 1815. 



CHAPTER 34 

The Peace Settlement and the Concert of Europe - Reaction and 
Liberalism 1815^1848 - Nationalism i848-i8yz - Napoleon 
III and the Second French Empire — The Unification of Italy 
and of Germany — Russia in the Nineteenth Century* 


I 


Tlie 1815 
Settlement 


The First 
Treaty of 
Paris, 1814 


The settlement after the Napoleonic wars was frequently de¬ 
nounced by late nineteenth-century historians as short-sighted 
and illiberal. To a generation which has seen two world wars 
and has appreciated at first hand the enormous difficulties in¬ 
herent in any settlement after a major war, these strictures on the 
work of the conservative statesmen of the Congress of Vienna 
often seem unjust and ungenerous. The Congress may indeed 
have danced, but that was at least better than the hostile rantings 
which have been a feature of, for example, post-1945 inter¬ 
national gatherings. It did, also, preserve peace in Europe for 
forty years. Such a period of peace between the Great Powers 
was unprecedented. The Treaty of Versailles of 1919, the fruit 
of the labours of enormous numbers of statesmen, politicians, and 
experts, equipped with all tlie resources of modern knowledge— 
statistical, etlmological, geographical, and political—was able to 
produce a period of peace of only half that duration, and a League 
of Nations politically quite ineffective. 

The first stage in the settlement was arranged before the 
defeat and abdication of Napoleon. In April, Napoleon abdi¬ 
cated, and “the allies” restored the reactionary Bourbon, Louis 
XVIII, who accepted the not ungenerous First Treaty of Paris 
in the name of a reluctant France. France had to surrender her 
rights in Malta, Mauritius, Tobago, and St. Lucia to Britain, and 
part of St. Domingo to Spain. She was allowed to keep her other 
West Indian islands and her Nortli American fishery rights. Most 
important of all, she lost no jot of her traditional European ‘pos¬ 
sessions, but was left, in fact, with frontiers based on those of 1792, 
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The second stage in the settlement was the Congress which met 
at Vienna late in 1814. The purpose of this Congress was an 
overall European settlement. Most points had been agreed after 
heated dispute, which Talleyrand, the French Foreign Minister, 
took pains to foster, when the news came of Napoleon’s flight 
from Elba and ecstatic welcome at Paris. Napoleon’s last adven¬ 
ture of the Hundred Days, ending with his decisive defeat at the 
hands of Wellington and the Prussian Bliicher, was a fittingly 
dramatic end to one of the most remarkable careers in history ; 
but it brought further penalties for France. Not only were there 
further heavy French casualties to bear, but the confidence of the 
allies in a repentant France was broken, and France paid the 
penalty in the Second Treaty of Paris, November 1815. By this, 
her frontiers were pushed back to the position of 1790, she had to 
submit to foreign military occupation, to pay an indemnity, and 
return the numerous captured works of art which had been 
carried off to France. 

The rest of the European settlement was not greatly affected 
by the Hundred Days. The Congress of Vienna had finished its 
work, in fact, just before Waterloo. Its settlement, together widi 
that of the Second Treaty of Paris, and that of Chaumoni, 
whereby the allies had bound themselves in a twenty-year anti- 
Napoleon pact, were soon all confirmed and guaranteed for 
twenty years by the Quadruple Alliance, signed at Paris on the 
same day as the Second Treaty of Paris. They also agreed to 
meet periodically for discussions of the European situation. The 
settlement made at Vienna itself took no account of die stirrings 
of nationalism which the Napoleonic wars had aroused, and but 
little account of the feelings of small Powers. The aim was to 
restore as far as possible the balance of power as it had e-xisted 
in 1805—that is, before Napoleon’s decisive defeat of Austria 
and Prussia. Russia demanded and got more than her fair share, 
because the armies she had in the field were much larger than 
those of her rival allies. She received a large part of Poland, 
including Warsaw—a part far larger than her allies liked; but, as 
the Tsar said, “With 600,000 men, one does not negotiate very 
much”. Prussia found compensation in Saxony, of which she 
received a half, and in the Rhine provinces. Austria sought no 
territorial gains in Germany, being content to rely on the support 
of the South German Catholic States, and especially on a 
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strengthened Bavaria. After Vienna, Germany still contained 
thirty-nine separate States. Austria sought and received her 
compensation in Italy, Venetia and Lombardy being incorporated 
in her dominions, whilst the other States, especially the Papal 
States and Naples, were entirely under Austrian tutelage. 

Of the smaller States of Europe, a reluctant Belgium was joined 
in a union of brief duration with Holland, and a recalcitrant 
Norway, taken from Denmark, was compulsorily united with 
Sweden, whilst Switzerland received back her independence and 
a European guarantee of her neutrality. 

The signing of the Second Treaty of Paris in November 1815 
was preceded in September by the signing of that rauch-raaligned 
declaration which Castlereagh stigmatised as “a piece of sublime 
mysticism and nonsense’*. The original signatories were Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, and it was ultimately signed by every 
important European ruler, except the Sultan, and the King of 
England, whose powers were being exercised by a regent. The 
document was, in fact, little more than a pious and optimistic 
statement, inspired by the Tsar Alexander, of the Christian 
brotherhood of rulers; but the Holy Alliance which it inaugurated 
became hated among liberals as a sinister conspiracy among 
autocratic monarchs to suppress all liberal and democratic 
movements. Unfortunately for Europe, die attempt to achieve 
a degree of international co-operation was largely frustrated by 
these suspicions and by the fact that autocracy did more and more 
become the guiding spirit of the Holy Alliance. The congress 
system did, in fact, achieve at least one solid success at a later date 
in settling effectively the Belgian crisis of 1830; but its achieve¬ 
ments between 1818 and 1830 were negligible. The first periodic 
meeting was at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818. It began well by 
admitting France once more into the comity of nations, and en¬ 
rolling her into a Quintuple Alliance, alongside the old Quad¬ 
ruple Alliance which was maintained for security reasons. It was 
not long, however, before the Tsar Alexander put the cat among 
the pigeons, not only by his whole-hearted advocacy of the 
principle of the inter\'ention of the Great Powers in the affairs of 
any country threatened by revolution, in order to maintain the 
status quo, but also by his concrete suggesdon that the allies 
should intervene by force to bring the revolted South American 
colonies of Spain back to their allegiance. Castlereagh would 
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have none of this, the more so since the burden of the expedition 
would probably have fallen mainly on the British Navy. The 
situation became even more tense in 1820, when a revolution in 
Spain itself compelled the King to accept the liberal Spanish 
Constitution of 1812, and Alexander again proposed inter¬ 
vention. Castlereagh refused on behalf of Britain, in a celebrated 
State paper which became the foundation stone of British non¬ 
intervention policy. In it he sought to explain to the politely 
incredulous autocratic monarchs that it was impossible for a 
parliamentary State like Britain, whose own liberties were 
founded on successful revolution, to subscribe to such inter¬ 


vention. 


To the Congress which met in 1820 at Troppau and moved iiie Con- 
in 1821 to Laibach, Castlereagh sent subordinate representatives, 
Meanwhile revolutions in Portugal and Italy (Naples and Pied- isio 
mom) had been added to the agenda. Castlereagh refused once 
again to accept the principle of intervention, and Mettemich sent 
Austrian troops to suppress the revolutions and restore the kings 
in Naples and Piedmont. The next and final congress in the 
series was that of Verona in 1822. The situation was now further The Con- 
complicated by the worsening of the situation in Spain, the^*^^ 
revolt of the Greeks against the Turks in 1821, and the suicide 


of the overworked Castlereagh in August 1822. He was suc¬ 
ceeded as British Foreign Minister by Canning, who re-affirmed 
Castlereagh’s policy, and carried it a stage farther by refusing to 


attend a conference on Spanish America, or to go to St. Peters¬ 
burg for another on the subject of Greece and Turkey. Tins 
latter conference broke up in May 1825 in disorder, and with it the 
post-Napoleonic attempt at international government collapsed. 
Congresses did meet again to discuss specific points; but notliing 
on ffie same scale was again attempted until tlie League of 


Nations after 1919. 

Having examined the failure of tlte attempt at the government 
of Europe by congress, we must now turn to see what were tlie 
results of the failure on the various States of Europe. It will not 
be possible to examine the history of all European States in the 
period, and will be necessary to select for study States whose 
history illustrates a general tendency or contains material of 
special interest. Apart from the congress system, tlie period 
1815--1848 is dominated by two main themes: the struggle 
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between the spirit of liberalism and the powers of conservatism 
and reaction, and the growth of nationalism. These can be 
illustrated over a wide field, from the steppes of Russia to the 
vast Spanish American territories. Until 1848 the power 
wielded by reaction appeared on tlie whole to be victorious; 
and it therefore seems natural to consider first that group of 
States which were dominated by Austria and the personality of 
the Austrian Chancellor Metternich. 

British statesmen of his day as well as modem historians have 
tended to be contemptuous of Metternich^s achievements. 
Canning thought him a scoundrel and a liar, and he has often 
been depicted as following a reactionary policy for the sheer 
joy of doing so. Subsequent history has shown that his task was 
hopeless, but that if any policy could stave off the collapse of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy for a time, that policy was Metter- 
nich’s. He had no illusions about his own policy. He said of 
himself that he was bom too late, and that his was the unenviable 
task of bolstering up an institution inevitably doomed to early 
collapse. The stage upon which Metternich played his part was 
directly that of the ancient traditional Austro-Hungarian State, 
with its ^elve different national groups, less directly that of the 
loose and ineffective Germanic Confederation. The natural 
leader of die latter was Prussia, a newer and relatively more 
efficient State. The short-sightedness and incapacity of the 
Prussian kings 'delayed the full realisation of the part Prussia was 
to play until William I found in Bismarck the perfect minister for 
Prussia’s needs. The instrument which Metternich used to en¬ 
force his policy was the Carlsbad Decrees. These, drafted by 
Metternich, were accepted by the other German States, although 
in some cases with strong misgivings, because they were assured 
that political anarchy would ensue unless they were put into 
operation, and because Mettemich’s influence in the Federal Diet 
was supreme. Published in 1819, they were designed to protect 
the universities from liberalism and to curtail severely the free 
expression of opinion by the written or spoken word. They 
were vigorously applied over much of Germany until about 1830, 
after which Metternich’s influence began slowly to decline until 
the collapse of 1848, In Prussia they were less unfortunate in 
their effects than elsewhere, for two reasons. In the first place, 
the national degradation suffered by Prussia in the Napoleonic 
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wars had brought about a national uprising and effective reforms 
in the army, education, and agriculture. The abolition of serfdom 
especially had the most far-reaching significance. Secondly, with 
foresight and pertinacity, Prussia built up in the economic sphere Pnii^ia and 
a unity denied to her in the political sphere. Between 1818 and 
1848 she was successful by every kind of negotiation and pressure 
in incorporating the great majority of German States, except 
Austria, in a customs union (Zollverein). This was an essential 
and valuable preliminary to the more difficult task of political 
unity. This idea of German political unity, with its natural 
corollary of Prussian hegemony, was very distasteful to Metier- 
nich, who hoped to control a divided Germany. Fortunately for 
Prussia, Austria did not awake until too late to the importance of 
the Zollverein, and when she did finally seek to cripple it, or, 
alternatively, obtain admission for herself, Prussia was successful 
in defeating both aims. As the fateful year of 1848 approached, 
its troubles were faced with some degree of weakness by both 
Austria and Prussia; but the more nationally divided, reactionary, 
and less modern spirit of Austria meant that she took longer to 
recover from the troubles than did Prussia, and, in fact, did not 
ever completely recover from them. 

France, by military defeat, had sacrificed her position of hege¬ 
mony in Europe. She was, however, still extremely influential, 
and not least in the realm of ideas. Her military power was no 
longer what it had been; but political developments in France 
were still often the forerunners of similar developments in many 
other parts of Europe. This was notably true of her revolutions France, 
of 1830 and 1848. Louis XVIII, the Bourbon restored by the 
allies, was a dull reactionary. His one adventure in foreign 
policy, the intervention in Spain in 1823, although successful, 
was cordially disliked by liberals, because its purpose was to 
destroy a constitution and restore absolutism in Spain. Louis 
XVIII was succeeded on his death in 1824 by Charles X, who 
was aided and abetted by a minister, Polignac, even more 
reactionary than himself. When tiiey went too far and sought to 
suppress parliamentary institutions and freedom of the Press, tlie 
intense hostility they aroused culminated in spontaneous and 
bloodless revolution, largely inspired by the old revolutionary 
patriot, Lafayette. Louis Philippe, a Bourbon of the Orleanist 
branch, a moderate and modest man, was chosen as king. He was 
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a citizen king, who sought to be all things to all men. His two 
mainstays were the skilful control of parliamentary votes by his 
minister Guizot, and the friendship of Britain. When he lost the 
former as the result of the organisation of a powerful opposition 
by the historian-politician Thiers, and the latter as a result of 
foreign policy quarrels with Palmerston, the mob took a hand, 
and soon there was again a republic in France. Of the two 
foreign policy issues which lost Louis Philippe the support of 
Britain, who had at first seen in him the ideal constitutional 


sovereign, that of Belgium will be considered shortly. The 
The Question Other was the question of the Spanish Marriages. Louis Philippe 

aware of British susceptibilities with regard to any 
Marriages potential union of die thrones of France and Spain. This, 
with the danger of the occupation of the Netherlands by a Great 
Power, was one of die things which Bridsh foreign policy 
traditionally regarded as totally unacceptable. Now, despite a 
promise to the British Government that the Spanish Queen’s 
sister should not marry a French prince until die Spanish Queen 
herself was married and had children, the sister was married to 


Louis Philippe’s son, on the same day that the Queen married the 
Duke of Cadiz, who was notoriously incapable of giving her 
children. This mean intrigue by Louis Philippe alienated not 
only Palmerston, but also the Bridsh nation. In 1848, when 


Louis was threatened by a hostile combinadon of republicans, 
led by Lamartine, imperialists led by Thiers, socialists led by 
Louis Blanc, and the Parisian mob—^which was, as always, a law 
unto itself—he was unable to count on any support from 
Britain. 


The Belgian question, though it produced some hosdlity, was 
better handled and had a more satisfactory result. The Belgians— 
that is, the mainly French-speaking occupants of the territory 
previously known as the Spanish or Austrian Netherlands— 
who had never wished for the union with Holland thrust upon 
them in i8iy, became steadily more anti-Dutch as a result of the 
Dutch attempts to suppress the Belgian national spirit and 
assimilate Belgium with Holland. In 1830, inspired by the 
example of Paris, the Belgians rose in revolt, expelled Dutch 
troops, and declared themselves independent. The preoccupation 
of Austria, Prussia, and Russia with the Polish revolt which 
broke out in November 1830, meant that the chief Powers able to 
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interest themselves in the matter were those which, in fact, were 
actively affected. Louis Philippe would have liked to take 
advantage of the Belgian inclination to accept a French prince as 
their ruler; Britain, on the other hand, was determined not to 
have French influence too great in Belgium, and preferred a 
Belgium independent or one attached to the house of Orange, 
with adequate guarantees for the maintenance of Belgian national 
interests. France, whose foreign policy was still guided by 
Talleyrand, sought some compensation, in much the same spirit 
as Napoleon III later demanded a pourboire from Bismarck 
after the defeat of Austria, but found Palmerston adamant. In 
January 1831 the Five Powers guaranteed a neutral and independ¬ 
ent Belgium. Holland accepted the verdict, and eventually the 
Belgian National Congress did the same and elected Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The details of the settlement which the 
Powers meeting in conference in London then proposed were 
acceptable to Belgium, but not to Holland. A Dutch army 
crossed the Belgian frontier in July-August 1831, shortly 
followed by a French army. The two armies converged on 
Brussels, but both withdrew on the signing of a convention. The 
Twenty-Four Articles drawn up by the London Conference in 
October to effect the separation of Belgium and Holland were 
ratified by all the Powers except Holland. France and Britain 
therefore sent a fleet, and a French army occupied Antwerp. 

In May 1833 the Dutch agreed to an indefinite armistice witli 
the French and British, and finally, in 1839, a treaty was signed 
by the Five Powers, guaranteeing the independence and neutrality 
of Belgium. 

Although the ties between France and Italy were not so great Italy, 
as those between French-speaking Belgium and France, never- 
theless France had long maintained close relations with Italy. 
Under Napoleon, Italy had imbibed something of the French 
revolutionary spirit; and the French General Murat, King of 
Naples, had proclaimed a united Italy. The settlement of 1815 
sought to restore the position of 1789 in Italy, and everywhere 
despots were restored. The three most important among them 
were Ferdinand, the Bourbon King of Naples, the Pope, and the 
ruler of Piedmont. The risings of 1820 and 1830 in Italy were 
easily suppressed; but the secret societies, especially the Car¬ 
bonari, and Mazzini’s Young Italy Movement, steadily prepared 
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the way for serious revolution. A great impetus was given by 
the accession in 1831 of a moderate reformer, Charles Albert, in 
Piedmont, and the election of a liberal Pope, Pius IX, in 1846. 
His early pronouncement of an amnesty for opponents of the 
Government in the Papal States was the first official encourage¬ 
ment of the revolutionary spirit which came to a head, in Italy as 
elsewhere, in 1848. 

The history of Russia will be dealt with separately in a later 
chapter; but it will be as well here to give some account of that 
part of Poland which had been inco^orated in Russia in 1815. 
Its history is a good example of an irrepressible national spirit. 
The Tsar Alexander appears to have had the genuine intention of 
ruling as a constitutional ruler, with due regard for Polish 
national susceptibilities. Polish intransigence, however, and 
extreme nationalism, together with the Tsar’s inept choice of 
officials and his failure to persevere with confidence in the path 
of constitutional government, brought increasing friction. The 
reign of the new Tsar, Nicholas, opened in 1825 with a conspiracy 
against him, in which Poles were involved, and which he never 
forgave. The Revolution in France in 1830 was followed by one 
in Poland which, after initial successes, was suppressed by 
superior Russian forces despite much foreign sympathy especially 
in Britain and France. Russian Poland now ceased to exist as a 
separate entity, and was amalgamated with and repressively 
governed by Russia as a Russian province. Only in Austrian 
Poland did the spirit of Polish nationalism and culture develop 
and thrive; and from there it was eventually once again to spread 
over the whole of Poland. 

The year 1848 is, of all years, the year of revolutions. We have 
seen how events in many European countries had been moving in 
this direction since 1815. Even Britain, in the final surge of 
Chartism, had its nearest approach to revolution since 1688. 
The results of the revolutions of 1848 in Europe as a whole were, 
generally speaking, to strengthen the spirit of moderate reform 
and constimtional monarchy, even where actual revolution and 
reform did not take place. France is an exception, for here the 
course of events ran the full circle back to the republicanism of 
1793; whilst in Poland and Italy the spirit of nationalism pre¬ 
dominated over that of mere constitutional reform, and, though 
meeting failure at the time, paved the way for future success, in 
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Italy soon, but not until seventy years later in the case of Poland. 

Prussia and Austro-Hungary weathered the storm, the former 
more successfully than the latter; and Metternich himself was 
driven from power. 

The 1848 Revolution in France, which touched off the other Pans, 1848 
revolutions in Europe in that year, began in Paris. A provisional 
government of Republicans was formed, with the significant 
addition of the socialist, Louis Blanc. His idea of national 
workshops, that the State must at all costs provide work for all 
willing to work, was the only really novel experiment of the 
Revolution; and on its success much depended. The National 
Assembly, whose first task was to draw up a constitution, was 
not really interested in Louis Blanc’s social schemes. When it 
proved impracticable to keep the scores of thousands of workers 
who enrolled profitably employed in the national workshops, 
and when his supporters sought to dominate the Assembly 
by force, the Government called out the National Guard, closed 
the workshops, and brutally crushed an insurrection of the 
Parisian mob. At this point a man of destiny presented himself in 
the person of Louis Bonaparte, who, after an adventurous career, 
including exile from and imprisonment in France, had been 
elected to the Assembly, and now presented himself for election as 
president. The election was by manhood suffrage, and France, 
mindful of the glories of Napoleon, and impressed by the dangers 
of mob violence, saw in Louis the potential saviour of France, 
and elected him with an enormous majority. The new Legislative 
Assembly of 1849 had a reactionary majority, limited the suffrage 
so as to exclude many of the workers, and seemed to be drifting 
towards a restoration of the monarchy. Their difficulty was that 
they could not agree upon a candidate. Meanwhile, Louis sought 
to get his presidency extended to ten years. When tlie Assembly 
rejected the suggestion, Louis began to pose as the protagonist 
of a more extended suffrage, and finally, in December 1851, 
dissolved the Assembly, and appealed to the people. In a first 
plebiscite he was given, by a huge majority, a vote of confidence, 
and power to promulgate a constitution. In a second, less tlian 
a year later, he was authorised to take the imperial title, which he 
forthwith did as Napoleon III. His personal power was soon 
immense. By vote manipulation and gerrymandering he con¬ 
trolled the Legislative Assembly, whilst the second chamber or 
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senate, the Government, and the provincial prefects and mayors 
were his nominees. Education was rigorously controlled and 
the Press muzzled. These measures brought him the hostility of 
the liberals and the great cities; but most of provincial France was 
with him. What he achieved with this support will appear in a 
later chapter. 

The expulsion of Louis Philippe from power in France took 
place in February 1848. In the same month Charles Albert of 
Piedmont, after some natural hesitation, granted a liberal con¬ 
stitution. He was alone among the sovereigns of Europe in 
doing so freely and willingly, and, after a period of misfortune, 
his house, and Italy, were to reap the benefit of it. Revolutions 
had already broken out and constitutions been promulgated else¬ 
where in Italy, especially in Tuscany, Rome, Milan, and Naples; 
but in all cases, even in the case of Pius IX, who had not fully 
realised the implications of his earlier uninformed liberal en¬ 
thusiasms, the root cause was fear, and not honest belief in the 
need for reform. In all cases, too, it was obvious that the first 
opportunity would be taken of withdrawing the concessions. 
Charles Albert himself had not genuinely liberal views. He 
was far more interested in tlie problem of the unification of Italy, 
in which he hoped to appear as the champion, and, when success¬ 
ful, as the acknowledged head of the States. He was fully aw^e 
that tills aim would almost certainly mean war with Austria, 
for it was certain that Austria would not surrender Venice, 
Lombardy, and all her Italian possessions and centres of influence 
without fighting. The flight of Mettemich from Vienna in March 
1848 precipitated revolutionary movements in all these territories. 
Those led by Manin in Venice and by Mazzini in Rome might well 
have been successful under more favourable conditions, if, for 
example, the collapse of power at Vienna had proved permanent, 
or Charles Albert had defeated the Austrians in the field in 
Lombardy. Charles Albert, however, after some early minor 
successes, was soundly beaten by tlie better-organised and better- 
led Austria army at Custozza and, after a brief armistice, at 
Novara. He had done his best, and could do no more. Imme¬ 
diately after Novara he abdicated in favour of his son, Victor 
Emmanuel, whose destiny it was to unite the whole of Italy 
within a generation. With Piedmont out of action, and the 
situation stabilising itself in Vienna, the Austrians were soon 
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able to bombard Venice into surrender; whilst the resistance of 
the revolutionaries, led by Mazzini and Garibaldi, in Rome, was 
made hopeless by the intervention of a French array dispatched 
by Louis Bonaparte, who was anxious to reconcile to his rule the 
pro-clerical party in France. 

Italy was not the only country inspired to revolution by the Germany and 
happenings in France, Everywhere in Germany and the Austro- ■ 
Hungarian Empire the revolutionary urge was strong, and events 1848^'*^ 
in France and Italy were all that were needed to produce the crisis. 

The objectives and methods of the liberals in the various States 
varied greatly. Prussians and other Germans believed that 
constitutional parliamentary institutions would ultimately also 
bring in their wake German unity. Magyars and Czechs sought, 
above all, national independence, of which they assumed demo¬ 
cracy would be a by-product. The Balkan peoples, too, such as 
the Serbs and Croats, were determined to win their independence, 
and were prepared to fight Austrians, Magyars, or anyone else to 
that end as they had once fought the Turks. In the event, they 
found themselves in the extraordinary situation of fighting for 
Austria against the Magyars, whom they regarded as the greater 
enemy. 

The storm burst in March, as soon as the turn of events in 
France became widely known; and by the end of the montli every 
German ruler, including the Austrian Emperor, had granted or 
promised to grant a constitution, Metternich had fled, and a 
Vorparlamem (preliminary parliament) had met at Frankfurt to 
prepare a new federal constitution for Germany. Everywhere a 
free Press, a parliament, and a National Guard were demanded 
and granted as essentials. In the case of Hungary, self-govern¬ 
ment as an independent State, linked with Austria only by the 
person of the ruler, was also attained. In May the new National 
Parliament met at Frankfurt. It was dominated by tlie middle 
classw, and had little executive control. Meanwhile, the Emperor 
had been driven out of Vienna; but in June the tide began to 

j-^ Czechs in Prague was suppressed by 

indtschgratz, and in July Radetsky in Italy beat the Pied¬ 
montese army at Custozza, and reoccupied Milan. The Magyars, 
too, under the ardent but foolhardy Kossuth, had alienated the 
er s, CroaK, and Rumanians by refusing to recognise their 
national aspirations. When a Hungarian army advanced on 
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Vienna, it was opposed not only by the Austrians under Win- 
dischgratz but also by a Slav army; and it was, in fact, this Slav 
army, built up in Croatia, which defeated the Magyars before the 
walls of Vienna, and so enabled Windischgratz to take the city 
without fighting, and restore the Emperor, who had for the 
second time been forced to flee from Vienna. In December the old 
Emperor abdicated, and was replaced by Francis Joseph, his 
young nephew. A strong minister, Schwarzenberg, really ruled 
Austria, ignoring the constitution and dissolving the Reichstag. 
Similarly in Berlin troops were used, and the Assembly dissolved. 
In Italy, Radetsky had the situation well in hand. Only Hungary 
still flourished the flag of independence and revolution. A hastily 
improvised Hungarian army led by an able soldier, Gorgei, was 
steadily successful against the over-cautious Austrians and their 
Slav allies, and in June 1849 Kossuth was able to reoccupy 
Budapest. There was little sympathy, however, between Kos¬ 
suth, an ardent republican revolutionary, and Gorgei, a soldier 
and a moderate liberal. Nevertheless, it is possible that the ardent 
enthusiasm stimulated by Kossuth and the military ability of 
Gorgei might have won for Hungary her independence. What 
made this impossible was the intervention of the Tsar, who, 
fearful of the spread of insurrection into his own Polish provinces, 
and in support of his brother monarch, despatched a large Russian 
army to Hungary. The Magyars were now trapped between three 
armies—the Austrian, the Slav, and the Russian. In August the 
last Hungarian army surrendered to the Russians, and the 
Austrian general Haynau undertook the punishment and settle¬ 
ment of Hungary. There were hundreds of executions and every 
form of brutality. Gorgei was saved from execution by the 
Tsar; Kossuth fled into exile. With the collapse of Hungarian 
resistance liberalism and nationalism retired into the background. 
They were not, however, dead, nor even sleeping, but were 
resting, recuperating, and reorganising for further efforts; and in 
Italy, at least, were to achieve a triumph within ten years. 


II 

Though liberalism appeared to sleep, and reaction to hold sway 
in Europe, except perhaps in Great Britain, tlie spirit of national¬ 
ism, checked in Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, and the Balkans, 
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was soon to bring a revival of the imperial spirit in France, and 
of the urge towards national unity in Italy and in Germany. We 
have already seen how Napoleon III came to power in France, 
and something of the methods by which he controlled the political 
situation. It now remains for us to consider the internal develop¬ 
ment of the French Empire. Foreign policy, though manifesdy 
influencing and influenced by home affairs, will be dealt with in 
other sections. The Crimean War, for example, will be dealt with 
as part of the Eastern Question, the war with Austria in Italy, in 
1859, as part of the movement towards Italian unity, and the three 
stages by which Bismark created a German Empire (the Schleswig- 
Holstein question, the Austro-Prussian War of i 8 < 56 , and the 
Franco-German War of 1870), as part of the movement towards 
the unification of Germany. 

Napoleon's policy within France itself was tolerably successful The Second 
until 1859. The opposition within the Assembly was negligible; 
and despite the inveterate hostility of the republicans and of the 
great cities, and of a very influential body of literary men, which 
included especially Victor Hugo, Napoleon continued to have 
the support of the mass of provincial France. In and following on 
1859 he lost the support of the Clerical Party, with which he had 
tried so hard to ingratiate himself, by his failure to maintain tlie 
integrity of the Papal States; whilst the liberals were equally 
incensed at what was considered his desertion of Italy in the Pact 
of Plombi^res and his support of the Papacy as an institution. 
Commercial interests disapproved strongly of his free-trade 
treaty with Britain (i860); and the treaty itself seems to have 
done^ little to win over Britain. The contemporary who said 
that “Napoleon’s mind is as full of schemes as a warren is of 
rabbits appeared to have his view borne out by tlie fantastic 
Mexican enterprise. Carried away by visionary schemes of French 
influence in America, and confident that the American Civil War 
had killed the Monroe Doctrine, he converted what had been 
a joint naval demonstration with Britain and Spain to persuade 
Mexico^ to resume payment of debt interest, into an imperial 
expedition of conquest. By this the Archduke Maximilian, 
brother of Francis Joseph of Austria, was to be imposed on 
exico by French arms. Napoleon hoped for a double reward: 

French influence in the Americas, and the friendship of Francis 
Joseph. The scheme was a total failure, and when Maximilian 
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refused to withdraw, he was abandoned by the French army to 
his fate, and was forthwith executed by the Mexicans. 

Before this happened in 1867, Napoleon had seen that opposi¬ 
tion to his regime, though not adequately represented or visible 
in the Assembly, was certainly growing in the country. Soon 
after the Italian war of 1859 greater freedom of criticism was 
allowed both to the Assembly and to the Press, in an attempt at 
conciliation; the only result was to bring into the open and to 
stimulate opposition which had previously been hidden. In the 
elections of 1863 the Opposition was reinforced, though the 
Government kept a large majority. The great Prussian military 
and diplomatic successes of 1864 and 1866, the effects of which on 
France Napoleon affected to discount, but which leaders of the 
Opposition like Thiers and Gambetta declared to be defeats for 
France, and the Mexican fiasco, which dealt a punishing blow to 
French prestige, were reflected in the composition of the 
Assembly in 1869. In this Assembly Napoleon announced Ins 
intention of adopting something approximating to the British 
system of Cabinet government and constitutional monarchy, and 
a plebiscite showed a large majority in favour of it. Before the 
sincerity of Napoleon’s intentions could be adequately tested, 
France found herself involved in a diplomatic crisis rapidly 
followed by war with Prussia. 

We left Italy overwhelmed by the backward surge of reaction 
in 1849, The next ten years were, internally, years of com¬ 
parative quiet in Italy. Except in Piedmont-Sardinia, reaction 
was the order of the day. Undemeatli the surface, however, 
much quiet preparation for a further advance was in progress. 
Mazzini continued his ardent and successful propaganda, and 
Victor Emmanuel had let it publicly be known that he would 
always maintain the liberal constitution and would do all in his 
power to further the unification of Italy. Further, in 1852 he had 
appointed as his Prime Minister Count Cavour, an intelligent 
and subtle diplomatist, with a wide knowledge of the European 
background and a great enthusiasm for the creation of a united 
Italy under the leadership of Victor Emmanuel as a liberal and 
constitutional monarch. He differed here from Mazzini, who 
wanted an Italian federation under the Pope. He differed, too, 
from Garibaldi in believing that Italy would never win freedom 
without external assistance. By his intervention in the Crimean 
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War, in which a picked force of Sardinian troops acquitted them¬ 
selves well on the side of Britain and France, he won a place 
for Sardinia in the councils of Europe. He made it his business 
to stimulate Napoleon Ill's lukewarm interest in Italian national¬ 
ism into a dynamic policy which would not shrink at war with 
Austria. Paradoxically enough, the almost successful attempt by a 
fanatical Italian, Orsini, to blow up the Emperor and his wife 
with a bomb, and Orsini’s patriotic exhortation of Napoleon 
from prison, appear to have convinced Napoleon that he ought 
to do something. The something proved to be an invitation to 
Cavour to join him at the spa of Plombi^res in July 1858. Here 
the two plotted a war against Austria. Napoleon promised 
200,000 men, and Cavour was given the task of trapping Austria 
into making the first aggressive move. After Cavour had almost 
despaired of achieving this end, Austria unaccountably played 
into his hands by an ultimatum, rapidly followed by the invasion 
of Piedmont, in April 1859. The French secret treaty promptly 
came into force, France moved her army into Italy, and in¬ 
surrections broke out everywhere in Italy except in Piedmontese 
territory. The French and Italians defeated the Austrians in two 
bloody battles at Magenta and Solferino, and it seemed as though 
the Austrian power in Italy was on the verge of total collapse. 
Napoleon, however, horrified by die carnage of the battles, and 
anxiously watching a Prussia poised to intervene, suddenly, 
and without consulting Sardinia, made the armistice and peace of 
Villafranca with Francis Joseph. By it Sardinia was to have 
Lombardy, and an Italian federation was to be formed under the 
Pope; but Venetia was to remain Austrian, and the central 
duchies under Austrian influence were to have their rulers 
restored. The indignation and despair of Cavour knew no 
bounds, and he resigned. In six months he was back in office, 
and by a new deal with Napoleon had assured for Sardinia 
possession of the central duchies. Napoleon’s reward for his 
support was to be Savoy and Nice, which he had renounced 
when he had left his promises to Cavour unfulfilled at Villafranca. 
Both the Sardinian and French acquisitions were confirmed by 
plebiscite, with enormous majorities. France had gained a 
province and a city, but had lost the affection and gratitude of 
Italy. To the half of Italy now attached to Sardinia w'ere soon 
added Naples and Sicily. Garibaldi with his famous Thousand 
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landed in Sicily in May i860, with the full support of Cavour. 
The Piedmontese fleet was instructed to keep between him and 
the Neapolitan fleet, and both then and when he crossed to the 
mainland Garibaldi profited from the benevolent neutrality of the 
British fleet. The intrepid and dashing band, supported by 
popular risings, quickly defeated the Neapolitan garrison, and 
crossed to the mainland. All resistance collapsed, the King of 
Naples fled, and Victor Emmanuel ordered his troops to advance 
into southern Italy. On the way they defeated the papal forces, 
ostensibly to prevent them from intervening in the popular 
risings in the surrounding territories. The real purpose of this 
move was to prevent Garibaldi from ruining by inept politics 
his great military achievements. Cavour had no confidence in 
Garibaldi, who for his part despised Cavour and his Machiavellian 
diplomacy; and indeed there was no certainty that Garibaldi was 
acting in the interests of a united Italy under a Sardinian king. 
It was equally possible that he might throw in his lot with 
Mazzini’s republican schemes. The exercise of great tact by 
Victor Emmanuel himself won over Garibaldi, a clash between 
his Redshirts and Sardinian troops was avoided, and Garibaldi 
retired to his island home of Caprera, resolutely refusing all 
rewards for his work. Plebiscites confirmed the annexation of 
Naples, Sicily, and the occupied part of the Papal States to 
Sardinia, and on 18 February 1861 at Turin the first parliament 
of an almost united Italy named Victor Emmanuel King of Italy. 
It was clear tliat, given patience and reasonable luck, the access¬ 
ion of Venetia and Rome to the Italian kingdom could not long 
be delayed. Bismarck’s wars of 1866 and 1870 ultimately 
provided the opportunity. 

If the unification of Italy provides some of the most colourful 
and significant episodes in nineteenth-century history, the 
unification of Germany is certainly of the greatest significance for 
the history of Europe and the world. After 1849 reaction reigned 
supreme in both Austria and Prussia. There was, however, this 
difference: in Austria it was a whole-hearted and single-minded 
reaction under a strong minister, Schwarzenberg; whilst in 
Prussia there was a vacillating king, Frederick William IV, who 
was anti-liberal at heart, but afraid of the consequences if he 
showed too much obstinacy. Schwarzenberg was successful 
until 1859 in repressing all manifestations of liberalism both in 
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Austria proper and in the subject provinces, and in opposing 
those national aspirations in Hungary which the Magyars likewise 
wished to refuse to the Slav peoples. He was also successful in re¬ 
asserting Austrian supremacy in Germany by re-establishing the 
old German “Bund”, with Austria at its head. He would also 
have liked, as part of his centralising policy, to incorporate the 
whole Austro-Hungarian empire as a solid "bloc”, a unitary 
State, in the Bund; but here he failed. In 1850 he inflicted a 
signal diplomatic defeat on Prussia when he anticipated Prussian 
interference in Hesse-Cassel to suppress disturbances there, by 
sending a large Austrian army and compelling Prussia to accept a 
humiliating settlement at Olmiitz. Austria's defeat at the hands 
of France in 1859 compelled her to seek to conciliate her subject 
nationalities, especially the Magyars. Concessions were made to 
their national aspirations; Magyar became an official language; 
and constitutions were promulgated throughout the Austrian 
dominions, receiving but a grudging and suspicious welcome in 
the non-German dominions. 

In Prussia the whole attitude of the Crown and the Govern¬ 
ment was anti-liberal, and Frederick William IV had rejected the 
offer of an imperial German crown made to him by the National 
Assembly in 1849. so doing he delayed for twenty-two years 
the establishment of Prussian hegemony in Germany, and 
brought about the permanent dissolution of the National 
Assembly. The Prussian parliamentary assembly, however, 
though limited in its powers, continued to sit; and on the death 
of Frederick William IV in 1861 and the accession of his brother 
William as Prussian king, an interesting situation developed. 
The new King was anti-liberal, a soldier, and above all interested 
in the army. He naturally supported the plans of his War 
Minister, von Roon, to build up the army by extending the 
period of military service and improving the organisation and 
equipment. The Assembly, which now had a strong liberal 
majority as a result of the elections of 1861, rejected von Roon’s 
proposals, and demanded many liberal reforms and a reduction 
of military service. It seemed to von Roon that the only man of 
his acquaintance sufficiently strong in character, mind, and ideas 
to be capable of defying the AssenAly and of carrying the military 
projects through was Otto von Bismarck, a Prussian landed pro¬ 
prietor who had represented Prussia in tlie Diet at Frankfort 
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from 1851 to 1859 and had recently been sent as German repre¬ 
sentative to Paris. Bismarck was well known for his ardent 
advocacy of monarchy and of German unity, and, like von Boon, 
he believed that military strength was the only way in which 
the unity of Germany under Prussia could be achieved. The new 
King accepted von Boon’s suggestion, Bismarck was summoned 
from Paris, and pledged himself to support the military reforms 
and the kingly power against the Assembly. From 1862 to 1865, 
when occasion arose, Bismarck simply defied the Assembly. 

After 1866 this was no longer necessary; his achievements had 
won over his internal political opponents. The decade from 1861 
to 1871 is dominated by the foreign policy of Bismarck. His 
first action was to persuade the King to refuse an Austrian invita¬ 
tion to discuss a German federal union; Austria had no place 
except as a defeated victim in Bismarck’s plans. To ensure the 
support of Bussia when the struggle with Austria came, Bis¬ 
marck, to the indignation of liberals the world over, made no 
move to help the Poles in their revolution of 1863, which was 
crushed. The successful handling of the next question, however 
—that of Schleswig-Holstein, in which Prussia’s national 
aspirations were involved—brought him a measure of support, 
even from Prussian liberals. 

The intricacies of the Schleswig-Holstein question can be Tiie 
gauged from the fact that still today it has not been settled to the HouTdn® 
full satisfaction of the conflicting parties. The situation in 1863 Qu«iion, 
was that by the Treaty of London, 1852, which had been signed 
by the Great Powers, though not by the German Federal Diet 
nor by Frederick of Augustenberg, Schleswig and Holstein were 
declared attached to the Crown of Denmark, but that the claim 
to the Danish throne of Prince Christian of Glucksburg was 
disputed on his accession in 1863 by Frederick of Augustenberg. 

A further complication was that both Prussia and the Diet at 
Frankfort, which was still nominally in existence as the representa¬ 
tive of the Germanic Confederation, of which Holstein was a 
member, had an interest in the question. The Diet backed 
Frederick of Augustenberg, and sent Federal troops to support 
him, but these were withdrawn when Prussia and Austria sent a 
joint force—Austria primarily because she was not prepared to 
see Prussia act alone. Denmark was inevitably defeated and com¬ 
pelled to sue for peace, which was hurriedly concluded before 
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any other Power could intervene. Christian IX was declared the 
legal heir to the Danish throne, and therefore capable of ceding 
the Duchies to Prussia and Austria, which the treaty called upon 
him to do. Europe was indignant, but Napoleon III was deeply 
involved in Mexico, Russia was grateful for Bismarck’s attitude 
about Poland, and no Power was prepared to take positive action. 

Uneasy peace now reigned for two years; but the relations 
between Austria and Prussia in the duchies were strained from 
the start, whilst on more general grounds it was clear that their 
rivalry for supremacy in Germany was liable ultimately to lead to 
an armed clash. In 1865, by the Convention of Gastein, Austria 
and Prussia agreed to divide the duchies, Prussia receiving 
Schleswig and Austria Holstein. By now, however, Bismarck 
was determined to have war at the first favourable opportunity. 
Meanwhile, he continued his neutralising policy. Russia was 
already friendly, Italy was won over by the promise of support 
for her claim on Venetia, and Napoleon III was soothed and 
hypnotised by Bismarck, who paid him a complimentary visit 
for that purpose at Biarritz in October 1865 and whom Napoleon 
badly under-estimated. Napoleon appears to have been genuinely 
influenced by his somewhat sentimental attachment to the 
principle of nationality, so that it seemed to him natural and in 
the logic of events that the German duchy of Holstein at least 
should go to Prussia. Even more, however, he appears to have 
believed that Prussia and Austria would exhaust themselves in a 
long struggle, leaving France the arbiter of the destinies of 
Europe. Immediately before the war began, he promised 
neutrality to Austria, on condition that Italy got Venice and that 
France should be consulted about any changes in Germany. 

’Die Austro- The war began in June 1866 as the result of a Prussian pro- 

posal to abolish the Diet and set up a new German constitution 
from which Austria should be excluded. Austria prevailed upon 
the Diet to mobilise against Prussia, on the grounds of her con¬ 
duct in the duchies, alleged to be contrary to treaty. Within 
nineteen days of the outbreak of war on 14th June Prussia had 
falsified all the hopes of Napoleon and the expectation of most 
of Europe by decisively defeating the Hanoverians at Langen- 
salza and the Austrians at Sadowa (Koniggratz). Von Roon’s 
organisation, the new equipment, especially the needle-gun, 
and Moltke’s strategy cornbined to produce a model campaign 
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which went like clockwork from the start. The Austrians, how¬ 
ever, were by no means yet really crushed, and had heavily 
defeated the Italians; and they were saved from further disaster 
by Bismarck’s determination not to humiliate Austria beyond 
hopes of reconciliation and by Napoleon’s announcement that 
he would intervene. The Emperor and the generals were ardently 
in favour of further victories and the occupation of Vienna 
itself; but after a battle of wills, Bismarck was finally victorious, 
and Austria was granted the moderate Peace of Prague. By this, 

Austria lost no territory except Venetia to Italy and Holstein to 
Prussia, who also kept Schleswig. Austria was for the future to be 
excluded from any German federation. A North German Con¬ 
federation, in which Prussia would clearly be master, was to be 
set up. A tentative federation of South German States, and the 
return of part of Schleswig to Denmark if a plebiscite so decided, 
were suggested, but not acted upon. 

That the Prussian victory was a defeat for France as well as for 
Austria was clearly recognised by all French statesmen. Napo¬ 
leon sought to appear unimpressed; but he hastened to seek com¬ 
pensation, only to receive a severe rebuff. The Rhine frontier, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, with each request the value of the desired 
pourboire diminished. In the end France got nothing, whilst 
Bismarck had collected signed statements of her designs. These 
he used with good effect. His revelation of Napoleon’s Belgian 
claims at the critical moment in 1870 won for Prussia the bene¬ 
volent neutrality of Britain in the war witli France. 

The Diet of the North German Confederation met in Febru- Tiic North 
ary 18(17, and adopted a constitution on 17th April. Its essential 
leamre was a powerful executive, independent of control by the 
legislative assemblies, the Bundesrat or Council of Representatives 
of the States, and the Reichstag or Parliament (Diet) of the Con¬ 
federation. The King of Prussia was nominated hereditary head 
of the Confederation; its first Chancellor, who controlled the 
Ministry, and was responsible only to the King, was Bismarck, 

Bismarck was now as popular in Prussia and Germany as he had 
once been unpopular, and much of the opposition to his policy 
vanished* It was apparent that, given glory, Germany was largely 
prepared to dispense with liberalism, and that the Soutli German 
States had forgotten their fear of Prussia and were prepared to 
join with her for their mutual glory. The idea of a South German 
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confederation was dropped, but individual treaties with Prussia 
took its place. The stage was, in short, all set for the drama of 
1870-1871. At a later date, as we shall see, Bismarck, who could be 
supple and subtle when the occasion required, successfully won 
fu^er popular support from the people by social reforms from 
above. 

The defeat of Austria compelled her to hurry on with the 
constitutional reform which had become urgently necessary 
even before the war. The result was the famous compromise or 
Ausgleich of 1867. By this, the Hungarian kingdom with its 
appendages was separated from the Austrian Empire. Francis 
Joseph was king of the one and emperor of the other. Each had 
its own separate constitution, of a relatively liberal kind, and 
there was a combined government for war, foreign affairs, and 
mutual finance. The new arrangement gave Austria-Hungary 
relative internal peace for fifty years; but it left the problem of 
the unsatisfied nationalities in each State unsolved. 

Both Germany and Italy had now only one stage farther to go 
along the road to national unity. A revolution in Spain, and the 
publication of a cunningly condensed version of a harmless 
telegram, coupled, of course, with more deeply-seated reasons, 
brought about the fulfilment of the ambitions of botli Germany 
and Italy at the cost of a major war by the former with France. 
The crisis arose because Queen Isabella of Spain was expelled by 
revolution in September 1868 and deposed in the same year, and 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen, a relative of the 
Prussian royal house, was invited to accept the Spanish crown. 
Under pressure he finally refused, but not before relations be¬ 
tween France and Prussia had become so strained that only a spark 
was needed to cause a general conflagration. That spark was the 
Ems telegram. Stated briefly, that telegram was a notification to 
Bismarck, for publication if he thought fit, of an interview the 
King of Prussia had had with Benedetti, the French Ambassador, 
at Ems. In the telegram the King stated that he had rejected in¬ 
admissible demands of the Frendi that he should associate him¬ 
self with and guarantee the future maintenance of the rejection by 
Leopold of the Spanish crown, and that later in the day, when offi¬ 
cially informed that the rejection had already taken place, he had 
notified Benedetti that he regarded the incident as closed. Bis¬ 
marck, at dinner with Moltke and von Boon, so abbreviated the 
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text of the telegram for the Press as to make it sound like a 
challenge. The Gallic bull proved as susceptible to this flourish of 
red as Bismarck had hoped; and, with incredible irresponsibility, 
the French Council and Assembly voted forthwith for war. 

The war was a triumph for the German war machine and The 
Bismarck’s diplomacy. The admirable planning and control of 
Moltke, the perfected organisation and equipment, the united 1870-1871 
enthusiasm and discipline of the Germans, contrasted very 
favourably with tlie weakness and incapacity of the French 
Emperor, who, though known to be a very sick man, retained the 
command until the campaign was lost, and with the indifferent 
organisation and divided aims of the French. Bismarck’s aim was 
to settle the affair before any other Power intervened. He was 
well-served here by his cultivation of good relations with the 
other Powers, especially Russia; whilst Napoleon III had suc¬ 
ceeded in his later years in alienating most of France’s potential 
helpers. The result was another rapid military success, a nine¬ 
teenth-century “blitzkrieg”. MacMahon was defeated at Worth 
in Alsace, Bazaine in Lorraine. Bazaine was then blockaded in 
Metz. MacMahon’s successor after he was wounded was en¬ 
circled and captured, with the Emperor and over ioo,ooo men, at 
Sedan, whither they had moved in an ineffectual attempt to 
break through to relieve Bazaine. In Paris, the Empress fled, the 
mob and the National Guard took over the city, and a Govern¬ 
ment of National Defence was formed, in which Jules Favre and 
Gambetta, in charge of foreign and internal affairs respectively, 
were predominant. Bismarck was determined to annex Alsace- 
Lorraine, Favre and most Frenchmen determined that he should 
not. The war, therefore, had to be continued. Paris was besieged, 
and suffered great hardship from September 1870 to January 
1871, and Gambetta, who had escaped from Paris in a balloon, 
organised a large-scale and not unsuccessful national resistance in 
the provinces. Further disaster came with Bazaine’s surrender of 
Metz, with over 170,000 men, at the end of October, a surrender 
stigmatised by Gambetta and most of France as treason. 
Gradually the Germans broke the French resistance in the 
provinces, and on 28ih January an armistice was signed covering 
all French troops except, by an extraordinary oversight, Bour- 
baki’s army in the Vosges, which was driven into Switzerland and 
interned there. Ten days before the armistice, on i8th January 
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1871, the Prussian King received the title of German Emperor in a 
ceremony at Versailles, so becoming the hereditary head of a 
federation of German States which was, in fact, an enlargement of 
the body of 1867. Prussia was still predominant by reason of its 
size and wealth, and the constitution was still largely authori¬ 
tarian. The Second Chamber, the Bundesrat (Fed^ Council), 
was a council of representatives of the States. It was conserva¬ 
tive, and Prussia predominated by her prestige and her solid 
block of votes, which gave her a veto over constitutional changes. 
The Reichstag (Imperial Diet) was a parliament elected on a 
wide franchise by secret ballot; but the executive was not respon¬ 
sible to it, and matters such as the army and foreign policy were 
outside its control. In practice, Bismarck was master of Germany. 

Meanwhile, in France, arrangements were hastily made for the 
election of a National Assembly to ratify the peace. It met first 
at Bordeaux, and later at Versailles; and on ist March ratified the 
peace dictated by Bismarck. The negotiations on the French side 
were ably conducted by Thiers; but the only concessions he was 
able to wring from Bismarck were a reduction in the indemnity 
to be paid by France from £240,000,000 to £200,000,000, and 
the retention of the strategic city of Belfort commanding the 
famous gap in the Vosges. The rest of Alsace and Lorraine, 
including the great fortress of Metz and the city of Strasbourg, 
was ceded, amid bitter but impotent protests, to Germany. The 
retention of Belfort had to be paid for by agreement to a German 
triumphal march into Paris. The treaty, ratified at Versailles in 
March, was formally signed at Frankfort in May 1871. 

France had not yet done with disorder. At the end of March 
1871 the Paris mob, exasperated by sufferings of the siege and 
their fears of a restoration of the monarchy, broke into insurrec¬ 
tion. The aged but indomitable Thiers, aided by MacMahon and 
an army organised from ex-prisoners of war, suppressed the 
rising after a dreadful fratricidal struggle among the barricades in 
the heart of Paris. Thousands were killed, many executed or 
sent to penal exile. The Assembly was so shaken by the insurrec¬ 
tion, as were Thiers and MacMahon, that despite their dislike and 
distrust of republican methods, and because they could not 
agree upon a royal candidate, they were driven to maintain the 
Republic. Thiers had resigned earlier, and was succeeded by 
MacMahon. The Senate contained originally a proportion of life 
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members, but this was later abandoned, and all its members were 
elected by delegates of the municipal councils of France. French 
local government thus had two links with the centre with which 
British local government, for example, is not familiar: the Senate, 
and the prefects, appointed in the provinces by the central 
government. By the constitution of 1875 the Senators were to sit 
for nine years, the Deputies, elected by universal manhood 
suffrage, for four only. The aim of the drafters of the constitution 
appears to have been, as far as possible, to achieve a system working 
on similar lines to the British parliamentary and Cabinet system, 
in a form which would facilitate the replacement of the President 
by a King, if and when the royalists could agree upon a candidate. 

In 1877, however, the Republicans secured a majority, and after 
this the chances of a royalist restoration became increasinglv 
remote. In practice the multiplicity of parties, and the fact that 
the defeat of the Government was not normally followed by the 
dissolution of the Lower House, meant throughout the history 
of the Third Republic greater instability and frequent change of 
ministers. The French President, elected for seven years by the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies in joint session, was never politi¬ 
cally so powerful a figure as the American president, whose 
control of the executive is much stronger; whilst, despite the fact 
that he presided at Cabinet meetings, his influence suffered by the 
brevity of his tenure of office as compared with, for example, 
the hereditary position of the King in Britain. MacMahon was 
succeeded as president in 1879 by a genuine republican, Grevy, 
who remained in power until his resignation in 1887. The period 
is marked by the pronounced financial, industrial, and com¬ 
mercial progress of France. The world, and especially Germany, 
had been amazed at the rapidity with which France had paid off 
the war indemnity within a couple of years, and so freed her soil 
of German troops; and now, on the basis of the increasing 
prosperity, France was able to embark on a series of colonial French 
enterprises in Tunis (1881), Indo-China (1882-1885), and Mada- 
gascar (1882), and on domestic reforms which included a com- 
plete recasting of the educational system and its transfer from 
clerical to State control. In the face of this steady consolidation 
an attempt to undermine the Republic by a puffed-up ex-Minisier 
of War, General Boulanger, was a miserable fiasco (1887-1889). 
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Aspects of Russian history which are part of the general history 
of Europe or tlie world, such as the Crimean War, the Eastern 
Question, and the war with Japan, are dealt with elsewhere in this 
book. It is the aim here to give an account of Russian internal 
development during the whole period; for the struggle between 
reaction and reform is not a theme where a convenient break 
occurs about 1870, as in the case of the unification of Germany 
and Italy, but fills the century. It must, however, be appreciated 
that the domestic history of Russia is closely connected with 
external events. A main reason for Russia’s Siberian, Persian, 
and Manchurian activities, if not for those in the Balkans, was 
to distract attention from troubles at home. 

The Russia of 1815 was the Russia of the eighteenth century. 
The reforms of Peter tlie Great had not been continued, and in 
some respects there had been retrogression. In the reign of 
Catherine “the Great”, for example, the serfs had been deprived 
of such few legal rights as had remained to them, so that they 
might have to suffer completely inhuman treatment at the hands 
of brutal owners, of whom in Russia, owing to its general back¬ 
wardness, there was a high proportion. The French Revolution, 
whose breath of freedom had stirred most of Europe, had little 
effect on Russia proper. We have, therefore, in 1815 to visualise a 
State backward in every respect, and especially in its maintenance 
of a serfdom more brutal, and more degrading both to the 
oppressed and their oppressors, than any which had existed else¬ 
where in most European countries for centuries. Coupled to 
this was an administration totally corrupt, inefficient, and venal, 
and a judicial system which was a mockery. 

The Tsar Alexander I (1801-1825), when young had been 
inspired by liberal emotions, had, as a result of reaction against 
the disturbances of the Napoleonic period and the frustration of 
his liberal leanings at home, become more and more of a mystic 
and an ortliodox autocrat. His successor, his brother, Nicholas I 
(1825-1855), was an autocrat by nature, and was strengthened in 
his views and policy by an attempted military insurrection at the 
beginning of his reign, the so-called Decembrist Movement. 
This was a movement organised by secret societies among the 
more restless and enlightened of the nobility and officers of the 
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army, and was doomed to failure from the start. Its results were a 
brutal series of executions and transportations, which provided 
some of the inspiration for the future which martyrdom gives, 
and the strengthening of the new Tsar in his autocratic convic¬ 
tions. It has been seen elsewhere how, in support of the system 
of Metternich until his fall, and afterwards, Nicholas ruthlessly 
crushed revolution in Poland and in Hungary, whilst in Russia 
itself autocracy and reaction ruled completely unchecked. The 
disasters of the Crimean War were the greater, and had the more 
profound effects, because a main purpose of the Russian system 
had been supposed to be to produce military power and efficiency. 
The moderate degree of inefficiency in the British military 
system which caused the downfall of a ministry in Britain was as 
nothing compared with the revelation of totd inefficiency and 
corruption in the Russian system. The underground dissatis¬ 
faction and liberal and revolutionary tendencies once again 
became manifest, the more so because the new Tsar, Alexander II, 
though not a genuine believer in democracy, was convinced 
that reform was inevitable, and was better offered graciously 
from above than compelled by revolution from below. His 
accession was received with enthusiasm, and there was general 
belief that the structure of the Russian State was about to be 
recast. Immediately after the conclusion of the peace in 1856, 
Alexander II announced his intention of sponsoring the eman¬ 
cipation of the serfs; and, after long discussions as to ways 
and means, an Edict of Emancipation was, in fact, issued in 1861. 
At first sight, this measure, which emancipated some forty millions 
of serfs, impresses not only by its magnitude, but also by its signi¬ 
ficance. On closer examination it becomes apparent that, impor¬ 
tant though it was as an essential measure in the development of 
Russia into a civilised and modern community, it had serious 
defects from the point of view of the peasants themselves. They 
were admittedly now free and entitled to full civil rights; but in 
practice they were more interested in their own material well¬ 
being than in their legal status. Here tlieir gains were not so 
evident. They had no longer to do labour service on the lord’s 
domain; but instead of finding themselves to be free peasants, 
each owning his piece of land free of all dues, to do with as he 
liked, he found himself merely one of a peasant community, 
holding the land in common, and paying through the 
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community or “mir'" what he considered heavy dues or rent to the 
Government, to recompense the Government for undertaking the 
payment of compensation to the former landowners. This com¬ 
pensation, the peasants held, was iniquitous and unnecessary, 
because undeserved; and their own payments of dues to the 
Government likewise unjustifiable. 

Other measures were adopted by Alexander in the process of Reforms in 
modernising Russia, One was the substitution of Western ideas 
of justice and a Western system of law-courts, independent of ment 
the administration; another was the extension of the system of 
local assemblies by the creation of new Provincial Councils; 
and there were financial and other administrative reforms. 

The Zemstvos, as the new councils were called, had fairly wide 
local government powers, but were subject to control by the 
provincial governors. 

The reform measures were generally welcomed at first, 
although the legal reforms were attacked by Slavophils; men 
spoke and wrote as though Russia at long last was on the brink of 
Utopia. When it became apparent, especially in the case of the 
emancipation, that the effects were neither so great nor so 
beneficial as had been expected, enthusiasm gave way to renewed 
discontent and depression. This in its turn strengthened the 
Tsar’s distrust of his own measures, which was sedulously 
fostered by his own reactionary officials, and his determination 
not to yield to the demand for representative government. A 
constitution embodying the principles of democracy such as 
were being at the time accepted in some degree by most European 
States, was in fact the one remedy which might have provided a 
sound basis for development in Russia; but tlie Tsar remained 
adamant, and was confirmed in his opposition by the activities of 
the Paris commune, in 1871. As a result, there developed among 
the very small politically active section of the Russian people a 
movement variously described as nihilism or anarchism, which 
in its most extreme form proposed a total wiping out of existing 
institutions, so that mankind could start, without impediments, to 
build afresh. In its less extreme forms, it approximated to 
socialism of the pre-Marxian type; and this was the aspect of the 
movement which was assiduously promoted by its devotees. 

The Government vigorously persecuted those who were be¬ 
lieved to be concerned in the spreading of socialistic teachings, 
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and thousands were exiled every year to Siberia in the sixties 
and seventies. The natural result was that the survivors became 
more revolutionary and extreme in their methods. Propaganda 
gave way to violence and although the number of actual 
anarchists was very small, the world soon came to picture a 
Russian revolutionary as a person with a bomb in one hand and 
a pistol in the other. The picture, though exaggerated, was not 
without its foundation. Government officials and police were 
regularly assassinated, and Alexander II himself fell a victim to a 
bomb attack in 1881. He had been on the point of promulgating a 
measure of moderate constitutional reform in an attempt to 
conciliate public opinion. His successor, Alexander III, was a 
thorough-going reactionary and supporter of a policy of religious 
persecution, and Russification of outlying provinces. Bo 3 i he 
and Nicholas II were dominated by the fanatical personality of 
Pobiedonostev, Procurator of the Holy Synod, 1880-1905. 
He stimulated the Tsar to further repression of the Press, the 
universities, the teachers, the law-courts, and the Zemstvos, 
which, especially the Zemstvos, had been doing admirable work. 
He also encouraged the persecution of the Jews and other reli¬ 
gious and racial minorities in pursuance of a thoroughgoing 
policy of Russification. 

The second half of the reign of Alexander III, and the first part 
of that of Nicholas II (1894-1917) saw the practical cessation of 
terrorist revolutionary methods, which had obviously failed in 
their aims, and their replacement by the more moderate and 
constructive methods of the Social Democratic party. Recognis¬ 
ing thevast actual and potential changes which were taking place in 
Russia as a result of the belated Industrial Revolution, which in 
the decade after 1894 began to alter the social structure of Russia, 
the Social Democrats believed that the future lay with the workers. 
If the workers could be effectively indoctrinated with socialism, 
tlien, partly by the strike weapon, and partly by the seizure of 
political power through parliamentary institutions, they would 
eventually come to control the State and would be able to mould 
it to suit their own needs. It was ironical that a conservative 
Government itself was responsible for two measures which did 
much towards developing the revolutionary power of the 
proletariat. The Government encouraged in these years the 
penetration of foreign capital, which, together with improved 
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communications, especially railways, and a surplus of 
to the emancipation of the serf, gave a great impetus to mdu tnal 
development in Russia; and it encouraged, and even fostered 
under %lice protection, the nascent trade unions, 
strikes against the employers to political activities against 

Government. The leading fi^re in the new 

was Witte, minister successively of communications and finance, 

and later Prime Minister (October 1905). r v, n .c.. 

These new forces came hilly into play as a result of the Russo- 

Taoanese War (1904-1905). The disasters suffered by Russian 
arms which proved beyond dispute that the Governrnent was 
totally inefficient, brought about renewed and intensified demands 
for reform. The classes which previously had supported revolu 
tion and reform were now joined by the growmg numbers of 
workers. Whereas the peasants still held aloof, from ignorance, 
prejudice, and suspicion, the artisans, with developing pohti^l 
consciousness, threw themselves into the demand 
The extremists among them distrusted and objected to working 
with the middle class, the bourgeois, reformers; the more 
moderate social democrats were prepared to utilise any support 
they could find. Terrorism also raised its head again, Plehve, 

Minister of the Interior, paid with his hfe for the brutalities o is Sunday^ aind 
hated police* Consequently, when, on 22nd January apeat 
crowd marched to present a petition to the Tsar at the Winter 
Palace, they were fired on by the troops, and large numbers 
killed or wounded. This unnecessary and brutal massacre merely 
stimulated the desire for revenge, and acts of terrorism multiplied, 
the most notable victim being the Tsar’s cordially hated uncle, 
the Grand Duke Serge. The Tsar’s nerve gave way, and in 
March he promised to summon a national assembly. In August 
the situation having meanwhile worsened with the destruction of 
Russian naval power in Japanese waters, a constitution was pro¬ 
mulgated, which proved on examination to be a hesitating and 
procrastinating measure. There was no frank acceptance of 
Western parliamentary practice. The Imperial Assembly or 
"Duma” was elected on a narrow franchise, and had no legislative 
powers, and, above all, there was to be no ministerial responsi¬ 
bility. In October a general strike proved the new economic 
power of the people, and the Government yielded, promising in 
the October Manifesto to remedy the weaknesses of the constitution. 
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Witte, sponsor of the industrialisation of Russia, became 
Prime Minister. The party of reaction, few in numbers though 
powerful because its backbone was the officials and the police, 
struck back and organized something of a white terror. One 
manifestation of this was an increase in the pogroms, futile and 
illogical persecutions of Jews which a later tyranny in Germany 
was to emulate. The Government kept its promise to summon a 
parliamentary assembly, and the first Duma met in May 1906; 
but the dismissal of Witte, and severe limitations on the powers of 
the Duma, robbed it of all effectiveness. Another followed in 
1907, and a third lasted five years (1907-1912). By adroit 
manipulation, pressure, corruption, and brutality of every kind, 
coupled with a new elector^ law in 1907, which altered the 
franchise decisively in favour of the propertied classes, the re¬ 
actionary party and the Government managed gradually to exclude 
most of the active reformers, so that the third and fourth Dumas 
were conservative. The new Prime Minister, Stolypin, though 
a conservative, was not reactionary, and introduced several minor 
reforms and one major measure. This authorised the freeing of 
the peasant from his attachment to the “mir”, and gave him 
personal ownership of his lands, either at his own request, or 
when the “mir” voted to dissolve itself. The fourth Duma 
(1912-1916) had a reactionary majority which drove the moderate 
reformers, the Octobrists, into active opposition. When the 
war of 1914 came, the Octobrists were still vainly seeking to win 
for Russia the elementary liberties which the Tsar had promised 
in his October Manifesto of 1905. The event proved that defeat 
in the field, revolution, and years of catastrophe and disorder 
had to be suffered before the problems which faced Russia in the 
field of politics and economics could be effectively solved. The 
extreme complexity of some of tlie problems must be admitted, 
but does not exonerate the Government from the blame of 
showing an almost complete lack of political sense in the handling 
of tliem. 



CHAPTER 35 

The Relations between the Great Powers of Europe^ i8yi-is>i4> 

The period of 1871-1914 is one of extraordinary interest for the 
study of the relations between the Great Powers of Europe. No 
major war took place, but Europe was a dozen times on the brink 
of war. Over a prolonged period the atmosphere was frequently 
as tense as that which a modern generation has experienced 
between 1937 and 1939. Peace was maintained, contrary to 
expectation, by skilful diplomacy, especially on the part of 
Bismarck until 1890. Germany under Bismarck was, in his own 
words, a ‘‘satiated** Power after 1871, and wanted peace for 
internal developments and consolidation. He was tlius happy to 
see France, England, and even Russia busy themselves with 
colonial expansion if it would distract them from otlier things; 
and even when Germany herself began to feel the need for 
colonies, her participation was amicably arranged. After the fall 
of Bismarck in 1890, however, the influence of the Emperor 
William II eventually produced a more colourful, less safe, and 
less consistent policy. After 1898 this policy, with its emphasis 
on sea-power and “Weltpolitik”, of which the economic penetra¬ 
tion of Turkey and China, naval bases in the Far East, the 
Baghdad railway, and the Moroccan crisis were the symptoms, 
added much inflammable material to an already dangerous 
situation. Russia, alternating berft'een reform and repression 
internally, and Balkan and Far Eastern expansion externally, 
according to the difficulty of obstacles at any given time, was an 
incalculable force. Her temporary relaxation of Balkan pressure 
as a result of her rebuff at the Congress of Berlin in 1878 and 
after the Bulgarian crisis of 1885-1887 led to a lessening of 
the tension. Austria-Hungary’s interest in the Balkans, however, 
was persistent and of the greatest importance to her; and it was 
certain that when Russian interests were reasserted there, there 
would always be danger of war if it meant the blocking of 
Austria-Hungary’s path to the Aegean, or the persistent 
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encouragement of her discontented subject populations. The 
danger was the greater when Bismarck’s attempt to keep the 
friendship of both Austria-Hungary and Russia having after 
1893 totally collapsed, Germany elected to maintain an im¬ 
mutable and steadfast iliance with the former, and to permit no 
threat to the integrity of Austria-Hungary to go unchallenged. 
The consequence was that France and Russia drew closer to¬ 
gether. France was especially interested in Africa, and was 
encouraged in this by Bismarck; but France never forgot Alsace- 
Lorraine, as Bismarck perhaps hoped she would, and welcomed 
any potential ally against Germany. For this reason, after a 
period of hostility on colonial questions, especially that of Egypt, 
France was glad to welcome a rapprochement with Britain after 
the latter had, by 1901, given up hope of an understanding with 
Germany. The rapprochement developed into an entente by 
1904, and was extended in 1907 when France succeeded in 
establishing good relations between Britain and Russia. 

Britain was one great European Power which in the first part 
of the period was able to keep herself largely free of continental 
entanglements. In 1902, as a result of the dangers implicit in her 
policy of “splendid isolation”, dangers emphasised by the Boer 
War, she signed a treaty of alliance with Japan. From that time 
onwards she was drawn more and more into the European scene, 
although even in 1914 it was debatable whether she was really 
committed to intervention in a major European war. In the ten 
years prior to 1914 Britain’s main preoccupation was the naval 
rivalry witli Germany, and anxiety as to die intentions behind 
Germany’s “Weltpolitik”. 

A lesser Power which retained a degree of detachment in these 
years was Italy. Though she had joined the Triple Alliance in 
1882, she obtained specific recognition of the fact that it was not 
to be directed against Britain; and she later made an agreement 
with France. She had, moreover, no love for Austria-Hungary. 
The alliance proved useful to her in winning Tripoli and the 
Dodecanese Islands from Turkey in 1912; but by 1914 it had 
become obvious that on the question of participation in any 
European war she would consult her own interests, and not those 
of tlie other members of the Triple Alliance. 

It is now necessary to examine the stages by which Europe, 
through a maze of alliances, ententes, crises, and increasing 
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armaments and suspicion, arrived at the cross-roads of 1914. 

The first stage was the meeting of the three emperors of Germany, 

Austria, and Russia at Berlin in 1872. This resulted in Russo- 
German and Russo-Austrian agreements in 1873, which together 
made up the Three Emperors League. Bismarck had long relied 
on the Russian alliance as essential to his German unification The Tiiree 
policy. That unification now achieved, he was anxious to 
overcome the potential hostility and desire for revenge engen¬ 
dered in Austria by his triumphs, and to make himself less solely 
dependent on the Russian alliance. The acceptance by Austria of 
the invitation to join the Dreikaiserbund, which was ostensibly an 
alliance of rulers to protect the institution of monarchy against 
subversive elements but which in fact provided in the two agree¬ 
ments of 1873 for mutual military support in case of attack, had 
then considerable political significance. Austria was now the 
second string to Bismarck’s bow. She became the first string 
when Russia, angry at Bismarck’s share in the Congress of 
Berlin, withdrew from the Dreikaiserbund, which was thereupon 
replaced by the Dual Alliance of 1879, a treaty of mutual defence 
between Germany and Austria. The adherence of Italy in 1882, The Dual 
as a result of Bismarck’s skilful fostering of her hostility to ‘*79 
France over the latter’s seizure of Tunis, converted the Dual into 
the Triple Alliance which was periodically renewed down to 
1914. Bismarck, however, never ceased his attempts to keep Tiie Triple 
Russia within his system. As early as 1881 Germany, Russia, 
and Austria made a secret alliance, promising mutual benevolent 
neutrality and co-operation in the Balkans. By the renewal in 
1884 of this Three Emperors Alliance, often incorrectly called 
the Reinsurance Treaty of 1884, and a secret Russo-German 
treaty of 1887, the Reinsurance Treaty proper, he kept German- 
Russian relations on a fairly friendly footing, and in return Bismarck’s 
for his promise in 1887 of benevolent neutrality if Russia found 
it necessary to occupy the Straits, was able to count on Russian Russia. 1887 
neutrality in the event of an attack on Germany. Like so many 
seemingly effective political arrangements and devices, Bismarck’s 
system rested on his own personality. On his retirement it 
speedily tumbled about the ears of his more clumsy successors, 
who were, in any case, never free from the interference of the 
German Emperor. 

William II was young, ambitious, a gifted man of wide ^888-^9l8’ 
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interests, but over-confident, erratic, and irresponsible, lacking in 
those most necessary of political qualities, a sense of proportion 
and the realisation of what was practicable and what was not. 
The four men who followed Bismarck as Chancellor between 
1890 and 1914 never succeeded in curbing William iTs flights of 
fancy, dangerous political adventures, and indiscreet statements, 
public as well as private. Caprivi, Hohenlohe, Billow, and 
Bethmann-Hollweg found that their hands were often forced 
not only by the Kaiser, but by von Tirpitz, the instigator and 
driving-power from the beginning behind Germany’s naval 
rearmament, and by the General Staff and the War Office. In 
Bismarck’s day, as was intended in the German constitutions of 
1866 and 1871, the Chancellor was superior to all the other 
ministers, and with a large measure of control over them. This 
pre-eminence was now lost, and German policy lost its guiding 
hand. This fact, coupled with the obvious weaknesses of Italy 
and Austria-Hungary and the growing hostility of Russia, meant 
that Germany’s position was much weaker after 1890 than 
before. This was forcibly driven home by the negotiations which 
culminated in the Russo-French understanding of 1895; and 
despite protesting letters from “Willy” to “Nicky”, tlie under¬ 
standing was cemented by the official visit of the Tsar and 
Tsarina to France in 1896, and became an alliance which grew in 
solidarity and importance from 1897 onwards. 

There was only one Power, alliance with which might have 
offered the security which Germany desired. This Power was 
Britain, whose relationships with France and Russia in the 
1890’s were not good, but who was nevertheless very reluctant 
to become involved in European commitments. Another possible 
counterweight to Russia in the East was Japan; but Germany 
sacrificed the goodwill of Japan by joining with France and 
Russia to compel her to witlidraw from the Liao-tung Peninsula 
and Port Arthur in 1895, after Japan’s defeat of China. Germany 
was still hankering in vain after an understanding with Russia. 
Britain’s sense of isolation was increasing, particularly after the 
hostility manifested by most European Powers towards her on 
the outbreak of the South African War, and Germany had an 
actual offer of alliance from Joseph Chamberlain when tlie Kaiser 
visited England in 1899. The Kaiser refused it, partly, it seems, 
because of the Boer War and the hostility of the German public 
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armaments and suspicion, arrived at the cross-roads of 1914. 

The first stage was the meeting of the three emperors of Germany, 

Austria, and Russia at Berlin in 1872. This resulted in Russo- 
German and Russo-Austrian agreements in 1873, which together 
made up the Three Emperors League. Bismarck had long relied 
on the Russian alliance as essential to his German unification The Tiiree 
policy. That unification now achieved, he was anxious to 
overcome the potential hostility and desire for revenge engen¬ 
dered in Austria by his triumphs, and to make himself less solely 
dependent on the Russian alliance. The acceptance by Austria of 
the invitation to join the Dreikaiserbund, which was ostensibly an 
alliance of rulers to protect the institution of monarchy against 
subversive elements but which in fact provided in the two agree¬ 
ments of 1873 for mutual military support in case of attack, had 
then considerable political significance. Austria was now the 
second string to Bismarck’s bow. She became the first string 
when Russia, angry at Bismarck’s share in the Congress of 
Berlin, withdrew from the Dreikaiserbund, which was thereupon 
replaced by the Dual Alliance of 1879, a treaty of mutual defence 
between Germany and Austria. The adherence of Italy in 1882, Tiie Dual 
as a result of Bismarck’s skilful fostering of her hostility to Alliance, >879 
France over the latter’s seizure of Tunis, converted the Dual into 
the Triple Alliance which was periodically renewed down to 
1914. Bismarck, however, never ceased his attempts to keep Tiie Triple 
Russia within his system. As early as 1881 Germany, Russia, 
and Austria made a secret alliance, promising mutual benevolent 
neutrality and co-operation in the Balkans. By the renewal in 
1884 of this Three Emperors Alliance, often incorrectly called 
the Reinsurance Treaty of 1884, and a secret Russo-German 
treaty of 1887, the Reinsurance Treaty proper, he kept German- 
Russian relations on a fairly friendly footing, and in return Bismarck’s 
for his promise in 1887 of benevolent neutrality if Russia found 
it necessary to occupy the Straits, was able to count on Russian Russia, 1 S 87 
neutrality in the event of an attack on Germany. Like so many 
seemingly effective political arrangements and devices, Bismarck’s 
system rested on his own personality. On his retirement it 
speedily tumbled about the ears of his more clumsy successors, 
who were, in any case, never free from the interference of the 
German Emperor. 

William II was young, ambitious, a gifted man of wide 1888-19J8’ 
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became to reconcile Britain and Russia, and so convert the 
Franco-Russian alliance and the Franco-British entente into a 
triple entente. They were aided in their efiforts by Russians 
defeat by Japan in 1904-1905, which checked Russian imperialism 
in the Far East, and made her aware of her own need of reinforce¬ 
ment, and by continued German naval expansion which compelled 
Britain to look round for potential allies. 

The value of the Anglo-French entente was shown by the 
crisis about Morocco in 1905-1906. France had lost no time in 
strengthening her hold on Morocco by every economic and 
political method which belonged to the well-known technique of 
economic penetration. Her intention to annex in the near future 
was obvious to the world, when the German Kaiser dramatically 
intervened. He visited Morocco, taking the Sultan and his sub¬ 
jects under his protection, and encouraging him to reject French 
demands and call for a European conference. France bowed 
before the storm, Delcasse, the French Foreign Minister, re¬ 
signed, and a conference was called at Alge9iras in January 1906. 
Germany appeared to have won a diplomatic triumph; but she 
received little support at the conference. Even the United States 
of America, whose mediation had aided the calling of the con¬ 
ference and kept it in existence, seemed to be pro-French. 
France gained a number of her demands, and in practice was left 
free to continue her Moroccan policy. What was perhaps more 
serious from the German point of view was that the Anglo- 
French entente had proved its worth, and that Britain was led 
seriously to contemplate an understanding with Russia, with 
whom in the past she had for so long been in constant disagree¬ 
ment. In 1907 an Anglo-Russian entente was, in fact, concluded. 
There now faced each other in Europe tlie two groups of hostile 
Powers which, witli the exception of the desertion of Italy from 
the Triple Alliance to the side of the Triple Entente, and the 
adherence of Turkey to the side of Germany, and of the United 
States belatedly to the other side, were to be the chief antagonists 
in the war of 1914-1918. In 1907 Britain and Russia settled 
their long-standing differences on Persia, Afghanistan, and Tibet, 
and turned a common front to Germany. In the view of Ger¬ 
many, Britain was now deliberately encouraging a revival of 
Russian ambitions in the Balkans and of French revenge plans 
against Germany. From this time on, German statesmen and 
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the German Press were full of accusations of encirclement, until 
Germany developed a genuine phobia of the “Einkreisungs- 
politik” of the Triple Entente. In 1908 Germany and Austria The 
triumphed in the Bosnian crisis, largely because of Russia’s 
realisation that she was not ready for war, and because Germany, 1908 
clinging desperately to her one firm alliance with Austria- 
Hungary, stood firm behind her, as the Kaiser later dramatically 
claimed, “in shining armour”, and defied the Triple Entente to 
intervene. In 1911, when France sent troops into Morocco to 
maintain order and refused to withdraw them, Germany sent a 
warship to Agadir, a Moroccan port on the Atlantic coast. The Assdir 
Britain took this as a further manifestation of Germany’s 
“Weltpolitik” and interest in naval bases, and promised full 
support to France. This time it was Germany which climbed 
down. She agreed to the establishment of a French protectorate, 
and France in return promised to maintain a policy of free access 
for other nations to Moroccan trade, and to cede to Germany a 
piece of the French Congo. 

In 1912 there began that crisis in the Balkans which continued 
right up to the outbreak of the Great War in August 1914. The 
incidents of that crisis and the Balkan Wars are treated elsewhere. 

Here it is sufficient to note that in these years all attempts at 
reconciliation between Britain and Germany were shattered 
against the rock of naval competition; wliilst military expansion 
and reorganisation everywhere added to the suspicion and ten¬ 
sion. In 1914 interest centred on the Balkans. The successes of Tlie Balkans 
the Serbs in the Balkan Wars had given tliem a new confidence, 
and encouraged them to organise and stimulate anti-Austrian 
and pro-Slav propaganda in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

This led to numerous outrages and assassinations, in which Serb 
students played a chief part. This caused intense irritation to the 
Austrian Government, which finally in the summer of 1914 
reached the decision that the first favourable opportunity must be 
taken to stop it. Tliere had been a war party for some years in 
Austria in favour of administering a military defeat to Serbia as 
the only means of checking her intransigence. The opportunity Tiie 
came with the murder of the heir-apparent to the Austro- ^sSSni- 
Hungarian throne, the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, and liis wife, tions, June 
at Sarajevo in Bosnia. The investigation wliich followed pro- 
duced little evidence of the complicity of the Serbian Govern- 
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ment. Nevertheless, Austria-Hungary determined to have a 
settlement with Serbia. Given what amounted to a carte-blanche 
by Germany, Austria-Hungary presented an ultimatum so harsh 
as to be incapable of acceptance by an independent State, with a 
forty-eight-hour time limit. It was in part accepted, in part 
rejected, by Serbia on 25th July. On 28th July Austria-Hungary 
declared war on Serbia. On 27th July Russia had announced her 
solidarity with Serbia, and on 30th July Russia mobilised her 
armies on the Austrian and German fronts. Meanwhile the 
Kaiser, despite the carte-blanche which he had given to Austria, 
was trying frantically to localise the conflict by making frequent 
telegraphic appeals to the Tsar. On the 31st Germany sent a 
tv'elve-hour ultimatum to Russia, threatening mobilisation unless 
Russia cancelled her mobilisation. She received no reply, and 
declared war on Russia on ist August. France was known to be 
mobilising, and refused to make any reply to a German inquiry 
as to her intentions. She had, however, already informed Britain 
of her intention to honour her engagements to Russia. On 3rd 
August Germany declared war on France, and Italy announced 
her neutrality. In England, the Foreign Secretary, Sir Edward 
Grey, had made every effort to prevent the spreading of the con¬ 
flict. On 2nd August, however. Great Britain confirmed the 
agreement whereby she had earlier promised to defend with her 
navy the French coasts, except in the Mediterranean, where the 
French fleet was concentrated^ and owing to the initiative of 
Winston Churchill at the Admiralty her fleet was kept on a war 
footing at the end of the manoeuvres. On 4th August the Ger¬ 
mans, who had replied evasively to a query as to whether they 
would respect Belgian neutrality, demanded free passage for 
their troops through Belgium. Albert refused, and appealed to 
Britain for help. The British Government despatched a twelve- 
hour ultimatum to Germany, but the latter’s troops were already 
moving through Belgium. At midnight on 4th August 1914, the 
ultimatum expired, and Great Britain and Germany were at war. 
Great Britain believed she was fighting to preserve the sanctity of 
international engagements, and in support of her allies and 
Belgium. Another cause was her fear of German hegemony in 
Europe and of German economic policies. Germany and 
Austria-Hungary believed they were fighting to preserve their 
place in the world. Russia was fighting to prevent her inveterate 
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rival, Austria-Hungary, from winning complete control in the 
Balkans, and France was fighting to fulfil her engagements and in 
the hope of reversing the decision of 1870. The war, optimistic¬ 
ally and almost universally expected to be brief, was to last 
for more than four years, and involve nine-tenths of the world. 
The lamps were indeed going out, not merely all over Europe, 
but throughout the world. 



CHAPTER 36 

The Turkish Empire^ the Balkans and the Eastern Question in 

the Nineteenth Century {i8z5-is>i4)* 

As has been seen earlier, the Turkish Empire, triumphant every¬ 
where after its conquest of Constantinople in 1453 
driven back from Vienna in 1529, began to decline after 1566. 

Despite a temporary revival which carried it once again to the 
walls of Vienna in 1683, from which it was finally pushed back in 
total defeat by John Sobieski, King of Poland, it had by the 
early eighteenth century become a decaying Power. It had been 
for long apparent that though the Turks could conquer, they had 
failed to assimilate the conquered peoples. Their administration 
was inefficient and brutal, and maintained only by force. The 
strength of Turkey had lain in her military effectiveness. This, 
too, was passing away. Her corps d’elite, the Janissaries, the 
spearhead in so many victories, had become corrupt and mutinous, 
and had to be dissolved. Her sultans, once so war-like, had 
become uxorious haunters of the harem, and tlieir officials took 
their cue from them, becoming ever more grasping and corrupt. 
At first tlie Balkan peoples, the once proud Greeks and Serbs, 
the Bulgarians, Rumanians, Albanians, and Montenegrins, were 
too we^ and depressed to throw off the Turkish yoke, though 
the Montenegrins had maintained a precarious independence 
among their mountains since early in the eighteenth century. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century there was a stirring 
among the Serbs and Greeks. By 1817 the Serbs had forced the 
Turks to grant them practical autonomy, whilst the more famous 
Greek revolt of 1821 won for tlie Greeks actual independence, 
finally guaranteed by the Powers. Of the Powers, Russia 
especially had long taken a keen interest in the fate of the declining 
Turkish Empire and of the Slav peoples of the Balkan peninsula. 
By the Treaty of Kutchuk Kainardji, 1774, she gained control of 
the north shore of the Black Sea and of the mouths of the Don 
and Dnieper, together with commercial privileges. By the Peace 
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of Jassy, 1792, she got the Crimea and advanced to the river 
Dniester, whilst by the Peace of Bucharest, 1812, she got Bessa¬ 
rabia and advanced to the river Pnith. The other Great Powers 
were also interested, Austria because she had herself large 
numbers of Slavs in her own dominions, who were not unaffected 
by the stirrings of nationalism in the Balkans, Britain and 
France because they feared the extension of Russian influence 
into the Balkans, her possible seizure of Constantinople, and 
the threat to their own Mediterranean and, in the case of Britain, 
Indian interests. In the Greek affair, the Powers stopped the 
war, but Russia went a step farther, attacked Turkey and com¬ 
pelled her to accept the Peace of Adrianople, 1829. By this 
Russia made gains in the Caucasus region, but not in the Balkans. 
Her defeat of Turkey, however, caused the Balkan Christians 
to look to her as their protector. The Russian Tsar had in any 
case long been accepted as the head of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, and its natural protector. 

The next phase of the Eastern Question is dominated, from the 

Turkish point of view, by the name of Mehemet Ali. A powerful 

upstart pasha of Egypt, not averse from Western methods, at 

least in war, he had in his son Ibrahim one of the most successful 

soldiers of the age. Ibrahim had been very successful in the 

Greek War, and but for the intervention of the Powers, would 

almost certainly have crushed Greek resistance. Mehemet Ali 

demanded southern Syria as a reward from the Sultan, and when 

this was refused, made war upon him, chased his armies back to 

Constantinople, and was only checked by Russian threats. 

Even so, he made important gains in Syria and Palestine. In 1839 

the Sultan thought the time ripe to punish his vassal, but was 

again defeated; and tlie Sultan himself died shortly afterwards. 

This time the Tsar was not allowed to intervene alone. The 

Powers were ready for action, especially Britain, whose foreign 

policy at this time was guided by the forceful Palmerston. 

Mehemet Ali was defeated, and his territorial claims refused. 

Thus Palmerston had substituted the protection of the Powers, 

and above all Britain, for that interested protection which 

Turkey had been promised by Russia in the Treaty of Unkiar 

Skelessi in 1833, a treaty which, if faithfully carried out, would 

have given Russia control of the Black Sea, the Straits, and 

Constantinople itself. By die Convention of London, 1840, 
o o 
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which the Powers, or perhaps one should say Palmerston and the 
British navy, enforced, the Straits were closed to ships of all 
nations in time of war, instead of being merely subject to closure 
to ships of other nations at the request of Russia, as had been 
provided at Unkiar Skelessi; and Mehemet Ali was confirmed in 
the hereditary pashaship of Eg5q)t, By the Convention, had he 
accepted it voluntarily, he would have had the pashaship of Acre 
also; but this he lost because he defied the Powers and accepted 
the Convention only under compulsion. All these proceedii^s 
aroused the greatest indignation and war-fever in France, which 
had backed Mehemet AH in the hope of winning influence for 
France in the eastern Mediterranean; but Palmerston called 
Guizot’s bluff, and war-fever quickly abated. 

It was now apparent that Russia held a radically different view 
of the future of the Turkish Empire from that taken by the other 
European Powers, especially Britain. Unfortunately, this was 
not fully realised by the Tsar, who took away with him from 
England after a visit in 1844 the impression that Britain would 
not fight to maintain Turkish integrity. How entirely he had 
failed to realise the sensitiveness of Britain to threats to Con¬ 
stantinople or Egypt, with their corollary of danger to India, 
is clearly seen in his celebrated conversation in 1853 with the 
British ambassador at St. Petersburg, in which he spoke of the 
Turkish Empire as “a very sick man”, and suggested an arrange¬ 
ment whereby Russia should occupy but not actually annex 
Constantinople, and Britain should seek compensation in 
Egypt and Crete. It would, the Tsar suggested, be very un¬ 
fortunate if the sick man should slip away before all the necessary 
arrangements had been made. The courteous but firm refusal of 
tliis suggestion caused the Tsar to decide to act alone; and it 
was this decision which was the real cause of the Crimean War. 
It is not possible in this book even to outline the complicated 
series of events and negotiations which commenced with the 
Tsar’s impatient renunciation of co-operation with the other 
Powers, and his presentation of an ultimatum to the Turk, 
demanding recognition of his rights as protector of all Greek 
Christians in the Ottoman Empire. War might have been 
avoided, for Russia accepted with some reservations a solution 
proposed at a meeting of the Powers at Vienna; but in October 
1853 Turkey precipitated a conflict by refusing to accept that 
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solution, and by declaring war on Russia. The part played by the 
British Ambassador, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, is still debated. 

He certainly appears in the early stages to have sought to persuade 
Turkey to reject the wider Russian claim of the right to protect 
the Christians in the Balkans, whilst making concessions with 
regard to the control of the Holy Places in Palestine, which was 
also in dispute. The Sultan had correctly calculated that, once at 
war with Russia, he would inevitably receive help from Britain 
and France. These Powers declared war on Russia in Marcli Tiie Crimean 


1854, Britain in order to prevent her from reaching Con-'^ 5 “* 
stantinople, France, or rather Napoleon III, primarily for reasons 
of prestige and to win support at home. The Crimea was selected 
as the most convenient point of contact, and siege laid to Sebasto¬ 
pol by the British and French in September 1854. The city was 
brilliantly defended by Todleben, but attempts by Menshikov 
to relieve it were defeated at Balaclava and Inkerman. Cholera and 


winter cold all but caused the allies to lift the siege. After the 
failure to agree on terms for peace at Vienna, the war went on, 
with the besiegers strengthened by Italian troops, sent by 
Cavour to ensure a place for Sardinia in the councils of Europe. 

In September 1855, after repelling heavy attacks, the Russians 
abandoned Sebastopol. Domestic disturbances, caused by die 
Russian people’s appreciation of the mismanagement of the war 
by the reactionary Russian Government, compelled Russia to sue 
for peace. 

The Peace of Paris (1856) gave the Turkish Empire a new lease iiie Peace 
of life. Many before and since have thought tliis regrettable and 
a mistake, even from the point of view of Britain. A Turkisli 
army stiffened by German officers and training certainly inflicted 
heavy losses on Britain in 1915; but the British Foreign Office 
has probably been glad in recent years that a rejuvenated Turkey 
still blocks the way to Constantinople and the Near East. In 
1856 a check was administered to Russia by neutralising the 
Black Sea. Warships and naval and military establisliments of all 
kinds were banned, and the Straits closed to foreign warships. 

Turkey was recognised as fully independent, and no State was to 
have any right of intervention in Turkey. The Sultan in return 
promised reforms and the maintenance of the privileges, whicli 
the Powers guaranteed, of the Principalities (Moldavia and 
Wallachia) and Serbia. The conference wliich settled the peace 
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also discussed international arbitration and accepted certain inter¬ 
pretations of international maritime law which Great Britain had 
previously refused to accept, and which proved in 1914-1918 
to be incapable of maintenance. It was obvious also that Russia 
would continue to observe the Black Sea clauses only so long as 
she was compelled to do so, and that she would denounce them 
at the earliest opportunity. The Franco-German War gave the 
opportunity, and in 1870 Russia began to rebuild Sebastopol and a 
Black Sea fleet. The fait accompli was accepted at a conference 
at London, March 1871, which rescinded the Black Sea clauses 
of the 1856 treaty. 

The next Balkan crisis began in 1875. Certain changes had 
occurred there, although the Sultan had not attempted to carry 
his reform promises into effect. In Greece, the only independent 
ex-Turkish State, King Otto (1832-1862) had been forced by 
revolution to abdicate, and Prince George of Denmark became 
king as George I (1863-1913). Despite cordial support from 
Great Britain, who gave him a flying start by ceding the Ionian 
Islands to Greece, he had a troubled reign. In Serbia, Milos 
Obrenovich replaced Alexander Karageorgevich in 1859; and 
Milos’ son Michael succeeded his father in i860. He was a 
statesman-like ruler, increased still further Serbian independence 
by persuading the Turks to withdraw their garrison, and was 
planning a Balkan League when he was assassinated in 1868. 
Of the remaining Christian territories in the Balkans, the Mon¬ 
tenegrins successfully kept their semi-independence, whilst 
Moldavia and Wallachia, by virtue of choosing the same man as 
their ruler, were united under the name of Rumania (1859). 
Turkey and Europe accepted the fact, and the new ruler of 
Rumania, Alexander, thoroughly justified himself by an able 
series of reforms, especially in land tenure, by which he created a 
large free peasant class, and in education. His reforms aroused 
hostility, and he was forced to abdicate in favour of Prince 
Charles, brother of the Leopold of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen 
whose candidature in Spain was the immediate cause of the 
Franco-German War. 

The crisis of 1875 came about through a rebellion in the pro¬ 
vinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Serbia and Montenegro 
hastened to the aid of their brother Slavs, suffered defeat by the 
Turks, and were saved by the intervention of the Powers, who 
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pressed for reform. The Turks proved intransigent, the Russians 
declared war, and drove the Turks back towards Constantinople. 
The advance on the capital was held up by the brilliant defence of 
Plevna by Osman Pasha, but early in 1878 the Russians appeared 
before Constantinople, and the Sultan sued for peace. This was 
granted by the Russians, and by the Peace of San Stefano the 
Sultan found himself witli nothing in Europe except Constan¬ 
tinople itself and a small strip of territory round it. But for the 
threat of a British fleet standing by, Constantinople, too, might 
have gone. Armenia was already in Russian hands, and Serbia 
and Montenegro had occupied several towns. At San Stefano, 
with one eye on Britain, the Tsar left not only Constantinople 
and Adrianople to Turkey, but restored part of Armenia. Russia 
was also to get that part of Bessarabia which had been handed 
over to Rumania in i85(), and Rumania was to be compensated 
by receiving the bulk of the Dobrudja. Serbia and Montenegro 
received small accessions of territory, but Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina were already promised to Austria. Finally, and most 
important, the rest of the Balkan Peninsula, except for Greece, 
was to be created into a Bulgarian State, which would dominate 
the Balkans, and, in the opinion of Europe, would be dominated 
by Russia. Great Britain and Austria protested against San 
Stefano, and demanded a European Congress to settle the 
Eastern Question. Russia, anxious to avoid further hostilities, 
agreed, and Disraeli practically ensured the success of the 
Congress of Berlin beforehand by a series of private and secret 
agreements with the main parties concerned. Nevertheless, there 
were dramatic moments in the game of bluff which followed, 
and the colourful personality of Disraeli dominated the Congress. 
The final terms brought to Britain more than the “peace with 
honour” that Disraeli claimed. As compensation for Russia’s 
Armenian gains, Disraeli demanded and received Cyprus; but as 
an eastern Mediterranean base it proved at the time to be of little 
value, Austria, also a non-combatant, although she had mobilised 
some troops, made substantial gains. She was to occupy and 
administer Bosnia and Herzegovina, and occupy the strategic 
Sanjak of Novi-Bazar for military purposes. Serbia, Rumania, 
and Montenegro were all declared independent, but Mon¬ 
tenegro, as a Russian satellite, lost some territory. Rumania lost 
southern Bessarabia to Russia, receiving in return the bulk of die 
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Dobrudja. The most important feature of the treaty was the 
reduction of the Big Bulgaria that Russia had launched at San 
Stefano to an area about a third as great; and Turkey retained the 
right of garrisoning eastern Rumelia as far as the mountains. 
Turkey also retained Macedonia, and Thessaly was handed to 
Greece. Russia, in addition to Bessarabia, made substantial gains 
in Armenia, including Kars, Ardahan, and Batum. The general 
impression left by a study of the details of the treaty is that it 
marked an advance along the path of national independence for 
the Christian people of the Balkans, but that it contained in itself 
the seeds of troubles which were to provide the occasion and be, 
in fact, a prime cause of the First World War. In the diplomatic 
sphere, it is worthy of note that the Congress of Berlin was a 
demonstration of the growing solidarity between Berlin and 
Vienna; whilst relations between Berlin and St. Petersburg, 
so cordial since Bismarck had set out deliberately to cultivate 
them, were now notoriously strained as a result of the feeling in 
Russia that Bism*arck had not given her at the Congress the 
support to which she was entitled. Thus the first step was taken 
towards that grouping of the Powers which reached its culmina¬ 
tion in 1914. 

Bulgaria provided the next Balkan sensation. The Bulgarians 
in 1879 chose Alexander of Battenberg as Prince. The Russians 
sought by all means to control the new State, which, with some 
justice, they thought of as a Russian creation. The Russian 
pressure killed any gratitude that might have been kindled. 
In 1885 the Bulgarians took an independent line under a strong 
leader, Stambulov, and declared eastern Rumelia united with 
Bulgaria. Russia was indignant, and Serbia declared war. The 
Bulgarians won a decided victory, but were prevented from 
advancing into Serbia by an Austrian veto. In 1886 Alexander 
was abducted by Russian agents, and when he gave way to 
Russian demands, was compelled by the Stambulov party to 
abdicate. He was succeeded by Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg in 
1887, who was able to establish friendly relations with Russia 
under the next Tsar, Nicholas II. This Bulgarian crisis drove 
another nail in the coffin of the German-Russian alliance. Once 
again Russia felt she had not received the support to which 
she was entitled from the Germans, in whose unification Russian 
friendship had played so important a part in 1866 and 1870. The 
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rebuff which Russia received in this crisis caused her to withdraw 


temporarily from the Balkans, and to turn her attention to expan¬ 
sion in Asia, a policy which ultimately was to bring her into 
conflict with the Japanese. 

The years 1887 to the Balkan Wars of 1912-1913 are marked 
by the deliberate avoidance by the Sultan, and also by the 
Young Turks of the 1908 revolution, of the initiation of those 
reforms which had been promised by Turkey for Macedonia, 

Crete, and Armenia. In Armenia, a Christian province on the 
borders of Asia, remote from the Balkans and the support of any 
Power except Russia, to whom their non-Orthodox Christianity 
did not appeal, the Sultan went far beyond mere avoidance of 
reform. Fearful of the effect of a flourishing Christian State in 
Asia Minor, he determined on a course of brutal repression. 

The consequent Armenian massacres of 1894-1896 horrified the Tiie 
Christian world, but justified the Sultan’s belief that the remote- 
ness of the scene and the mutual distrust among the Great «894-t896 
Powers would prevent active intervention. 

Scenes hardly less horrifying took place in Macedonia. Here, 
where an inextricable mixture of races gave territorial and 
national claims to every Balkan race and State, a prolonged civil. 
war as well as anti-Turk activities created a chaos which the 


Great Powers proved powerless to prevent. Their efi'orts in 
Crete, on the other hand, met with greater success. Here, 
supported by the Greeks, the Cretans in 1897 rose against the 
hated Turk. Greeks and Cretans were soundly beaten, but saved 
by the Powers from more serious results. Greece paid an in¬ 
demnity to the Turks, but the Cretans were granted an indi¬ 
genous administration, which was followed during the Balkan 
Wars of 1912-1913 by union with Greece. 


In 1908 occurred an event in Turkey which surprised tlie world 'Hie Young 
and gave promise of better things both for Turkey and its 
Christian dependencies. This event was the revolt of the so- 
called Young Turks, a group of mostly young men with Western 
inclinations. Many were army officers. In 1908 tliey compelled 
the wily Sultan Abdul Hamid II (1876-1909) to promise a con¬ 
stitution, and in 1909, when he sought to evade his promise, tliey 
deposed him, and enthroned Mohammed V, who was entirely 
under their control. A parliament was summoned, and numerous 
reforms of a Western character were proposed. In one respect, 
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however, the Young Turks were no diiFerent from earlier sultans. 
They were nationalists; and though they professed friendship 
and offered liberal concessions to the Christian populations of 
the Turkish territories, such offers were strictly on condition of 
loyalty to the Turkish Empire. Freedom, which to the Christian 
subjects of the Sultan meant freedom from the Turk, to the 
Young Turks meant merely equal rights with other subjects of 
the Sultan; and they were prepared to fight to prevent further 
losses of territory. The territories of a Christian character which 
they still held in Europe were much reduced, and for practical 
purposes may be considered under three headings: Bosnia, 
including Herzegovina, Albania, and Macedonia. Of these, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were soon lost. In 1908, Austria, seeing 
Turkey in revolt, and rightly estimating that the Powers would 
not go to war about Bosnia and Herzegovina, annexed them. The 
Powers showed some agitation, and there was a prolonged crisis 
and much talk of congresses. There was intense indignation in 
Serbia, which had hoped eventually to incorporate the two 
provinces, which were racially Serb; but, abandoned by Russia, 
which hoped in vain to demand at a congress the opening of the 
Straits to her warships as compensation for Austrians gains, and 
faced by an Austrian ultimatum, Serbia was forced to recognise 
the annexation. Meanwhile, Alban ia, geographically wild and 
culturally the most backward province of the Balkans, had 
revolted against the Turkish yoke, and manfully resisted all 
attempts of die Young Turks to subdue it. In September 1911, 
the Italians seized Tripoli, and declared war on Turkey. There¬ 
upon in August 1912 the Turks granted autonomy to the Al¬ 
banians, who spurned the grant, and proclaimed their independ¬ 
ence in November. The Turks also ceded a slice of Macedonian 


territory to the Albanians, which infuriated the Bulgars, Serbs, 
and Greeks, who had long seen themselves as the heirs to this 
province, in which they all had racial minorities. During 1912 
a Balkan League of these three with Montenegro came into 
existence to deal with the Macedonian question. It was litde 
Montenegro which, in October 1912, despite all the warnings of 
the Powers, started die First Balkan War by declaring war on 
Turkey. 

Before dealing with the Balkan ^^ars, which were the prelude 
to the First World War, it is necessary to remind ourselves here 
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of developments in the wider field of European diplomacy which 
are the background to the Balkan struggle. During these years 
Germany had drawn ever closer to Austria-Hungary. Her sup¬ 
port had been of the greatest value to Austria in the Bosnian crisis 
of 1908. Her policy becoming ever more melodramatic under the 
influence of William II, Germany was creating constant friction 
with Britain and Russia, especially the former, by her intensive 
political and economic penetration of Turkey, and by her de¬ 
termination to challenge British naval supremacy. Germany was 
far from sated by her African acquisition of tlte i88o’s, and saw in 
Asiatic Turkey a highly profitable subject for economic penetra¬ 
tion which might also lead to important political advantages. 

This German policy, at Constantinople, where she was persona 
grata and her soldiers and business men and economic experts 
were busy reorganising the Turkish army and economy, was 
watched with anxiety by Russia and Great Britain, whose 
Middle-Eastern interests were clearly threatened by it. The 
symbol of the enterprise was the Berlin-Baglidad railway. Even 
more offensive to Great Britain was the German Emperor’s 
avowed intention to equal, if not to surpass the British Navy. 

This, then, was the international background when, in 1912, 
the Turks found themselves faced by continued resistance in 
Albania, by war with Italy, who sought in Tripoli the sole 
available compensation for French and British gains in North 
Africa (Algiers, Morocco, Egypt), and by a newly-formed 
Balkan League, determined to partition Macedonia. The Balkan Tiic Fir^i 
League immediately won great successes. Witliin a few weeks 
most of Thrace, Macedonia, and Albania had been occupied, and 
only Constantinople and die fortresses of Scutari, Janina, and 
Adrianople remained to the Turks. The war was renewed after a 
brief truce because the Turks found the offered terms un¬ 
acceptable. By May 1913 it was all over, and Turkey was com¬ 
pelled to agree to a cession of all her remaining European territory 
except Constantinople and its immediate environs. Tripoli had 
already been ceded to Italy as the price of peace with her. The 
ceded territories were to be divided among the four Balkan allies. 

They were desirous of annexing Albania too, but this the 
Powers would not allow, partly out of respect for the principle of 
nationality, but more especially in the case of Austria because 
she was determined not to allow Serbia to have access to the 
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Adriatic. Before long, the Second Balkan War arose when the 
victors quarrelled about the spoils. Greece and Serbia, deter¬ 
mined to exclude Bulgaria from Macedonia and leave her only 
Thrace as her gain from the war, attacked Bulgaria, Rumania 
joined the attack in the hope of gain, and did indeed receive a 
piece of Bulgarian territory in the neighbourhood of the Dobrudja 
at the Peace of Bucharest, August 1913, which total defeat com¬ 
pelled Bulgaria to accept Serbia and Greece divided Macedonia, 
and even the Turks recovered from Bulgaria Thrace as far as 
Adrianople. The settlement was of doubtful durability, for it 
was certain that Bulgaria would seek an early opportunity to 
reverse the decision. 



CHAPTER 37 



Great Britain in the Nineteenth Century 

Development of the Empire. 


I 

It is generally agreed today that the nineteenth century was the 
Golden Age of British power. In the first place, she emerged 
from the Napoleonic Wars relatively unscathed, and with her 
prestige very high; for she had long stood alone against Napoleon, 
and was the heart and soul of the coalition which eventually over¬ 
threw him. Secondly, she was at the beginning of tliat great 
industrial and commercial development in which she had a 
notable lead over all competitors and which, combined with her 
sea-power, was to make her the leading world Power in the 
second half of the century. Thirdly, after a period of doubt and 
disillusion about the value of empire, she entered in the second 
half of the century on a period of imperial expansion which gave 
her an empire easily the largest which had ever existed. An 
account of this imperial development will be given in the latter 
part of the chapter. Finally, with the exception of the Crimean 
War and the Boer War, she was successful in avoiding entangle¬ 
ments in any wars except those with backward States with whom 
her imperial expansion brought her into conflict. 

This is not, however, to say that the period was smooth and 
uneventful for Great Britain, either internally or in foreign 
aflairs. Her foreign policy has already been scrutinised briefly 
from the European point of view; we shall see, in examining her 
internal development, her imperial policy, and her relations with 
Ireland, that she was faced with many problems which became 
more difficult and more pressing as the century advanced. 

Internally, the main problems were political, economic, and 
social. All arose mainly from the Industrial Revolution. Politic¬ 
ally, the large and growing industrial proletariat was, in the first 
fifty years after 1815, totally unrepresented. The problem here 
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was to obtain for them adequate representation. Economically, 
the first problem throughout the period was to improve the 
standard of living of the working classes. It soon became 
clear to the thinking element among the workers, and to their 
supporters among the middle and upper classes, that little was 
likely to be achieved imtil the working classes were organised 
and educated. A second major economic problem in the latter 
part of the period was to maintain Britain’s world trade in 
the face of ever-growing competition from nations which 
were, though tardily, equipping themselves with the most up-to- 
date machinery and methods of production. Socially, the problem 
was to smooth out, as far as possible, extreme class distinctions 
and extremes of income, and to provide such social services, 
especially in education, medicine, and insurance, as would, 
together with fair wages, allow to the working classes reasonable 
security and a good standard of living. 

The years immediately following on the Napoleonic wars 
brought with them on the one hand industrial depression, and, on 
the other, as elsewhere in Europe, reactionary government. All 
European governments were, with some justice, fearful that 
revolution had merely been driven underground, and not 
destroyed. In Britain, too, industrial depression following on 
the cessation of war requirements was made more painful for the 
working classes by the high price of food, which was in part 
caused by the Government policy of protective duties to prevent 
the large-scale importation of cheap foreign com. This situation 
led to agitation, angry public meetings, and disorder on the one 
hand, and repressive Government action on the other. By the 
Six Acts of 1819 the Tory Government imposed severe 
restrictions on the traditional British civil rights of free speech, 
free Press, and public meetings, with severe penalties for infringe¬ 
ment; whilst the calling out of troops to check indignation 
meetings resulting in tragic episodes such as the so-called Peter- 
loo Massacre in Manchester in 1819, when the yeomanry charged 
and cut down numbers of the demonstrators. As a consequence 
opposition was driven underground, which resulted in the 
Government’s re-enforcement and strengthening of the war-time 
restrictions against combinations of workmen. Enlightened 
public opinion was disgusted, and working people infuriated, by 
brutal sentences under these laws, such as those of criminal 
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deportation passed on men whose only offence was to meet 
together in a small group under oath, contrary to the Combina¬ 
tion Acts. Anger and fear on both sides led to rick-buming 
and the destruction of machinery believed to be the source of 
unemployment, on the one hand, the Luddite riots being the 
most serious example, and stricter enforcement of the law, on the 
other. However, in the 1820’s the situation began to improve. 

The Government’s worst fears of revolution began to moderate 
as no major conspiracies or revolts developed, and when, after 
the suicide of Castlereagh in 1822, the ministry was reconstructed 
on less reactionary lines, the offending Acts were repealed. 

The economic situation, too, improved with the first modest 
moves in the direction of free trade, when Huskisson at the 
Board of Trade reduced or removed the duties on a variety of 
articles. 

At the end of the decade, interest shifted to some extent from 
economics to politics. In 1829, after a prolonged agitation, Tiie 
Roman Catholics received back their long-lost political and civil 
rights by the Catholic Emancipation Act. Protestant Dissenters 
had already had their disabilities removed in 1828. In 1832 a 
Reform Bill was passed, after much violent controversy and 
repeated public demonstrations. It passed only after the Duke of 
Wellington had public-spiritedly advised his Tory fellow-peers 
to refrain from voting, and after the threat of the creation of 
sufficient Whig peers by the King. It was, considering the needs The Crcm 
and demands of the time, a measure moderate in its immediate 
scope but revolutionary in its implications. It disenfranchised 
fifty-six “rotten” and “pocket” boroughs—that is, ancient towns 
with few voters who were controlled by the land-owning or 
wealthy commercial interest—and deprived thirty-two small 
boroughs of one member each, redistributing the 143 seats so 
made available and enfranchising some of the new industrial 
towns. The franchise was almost doubled by the addition of some 
half-a-million voters. In the boroughs, all householders paying an 
annual rental of £10 obtained the vote, and in tlie country, 
although the number affected was smaller, tlie franchise was 
extended to many copy-holders and leaseholders, whilst the 
forty-shilling freeholders retained it. With tliis Act political 
power passed into the hands of the middle-classes, although the 
land-owning and commercial aristocracy remained influential 
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and still provided—^and continues to provide—a high though 
diminishing proportion of members of parliament and ministers. 

This so-called Great Reform Act did nothing to enfranchise the 
working classes, for the vote still depended on the possession of 
land or property, or the enjoyment of an income sufficient 
to allow the occupation of substantial property. It was never¬ 
theless important, for it was the first notable breach in the wall 
of political privilege, through which eventually the flood-waters 
of reform passed with ever-increasing momentum. 

The Great Reform Act had other important results. The 
disappointment of the working classes that it contained nothing 
for them was great, and they turned to the Chartist movement. 
This was a movement which aimed, by organising public 
opinion, large-scale demonstrations, and the presentation of 
petitions signed by millions, to obtain certain political concessions 
embodied in the so-called People’s Charter. All the main points, 
such as universal manhood suffrage and secret ballot, have, with 
the exception of equal electoral districts (and even here much has 
been done), since been obtained; but in the 1830’s and 1840’s 
these demands were in advance of their time. The movement 
continued spasmodically until 1848, when it Anally expired amid 
the laughter caused by the discovery of numerous forged signa¬ 
tures, including that of Queen Victoria (1837-1901), among the 
alleged millions in the Anal petition presented to Parliament. 
That the laughter was that of nervous relief among the 
ruling classes is suggested by the fact that it had been found 
necessary to co-opt the Duke of Wellington into the Cabinet 
and authorise him to deploy troops and guns to control the 
capital. It was all rather reminiscent of the young Bonaparte and 
his whiff of grapeshot, except that Wellington was no longer 
young, and, with no ambitions left, he found it unnecessary to 
Are. 

A further result of the Great Reform Bill was that it marked a 
great step fonv'ard in the path of reform. Despite its modest scope, 
it brought with it many new men to Parliament, and the balance 
shifted in the House of Commons from the landowning to the 
commercial and professional classes. The Whig (later Liberal) 
Party had a Arm majority during most of the decade following on 
the Reform Bill, and was bent on reform. Among other matters, 
it believed, or professed to believe, that the main hardships of the 
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working classes were due to the Com Laws, which were a tariff 
calculated to protect the landowner and farmer. That the hard¬ 
ships were also caused by the hardness of the business com¬ 
munity, which believed in laisser-faire and the survival of the 
fittest, and ignored the fact that the scales were unfairly weighted 
against the workers, was less apparent to the middle-class 
politicians of the new parliament. They did, however, produce 
valuable reforms, often on the recommendation of Royal Com¬ 
missions, a method extensively employed tliroughout the nine¬ 
teenth and twentiedt centuries. First came in 1833 a small grant of Education 
£20,000 towards national education, the first practical sign of 
interest which the Government had given in the subject. Then nie Poor 
in 1834 was passed the Poor Law Reform Act, This had become 
necessary because poor law in England had become chaotic. 

Based theoretically on Elizabethan legislation, it had in practice 
during the Napoleonic War period been administered on a basis 
devised by the Justices of the Peace (the responsible authorities 
for the poor law) of Speenhamland in Berkshire, whereby workers 
received monetary assistance to make up inadequate wages and in 
accordance with the number of their children, legitimate or illegiti¬ 
mate. The result was to keep wages low, to die great advantage 
of farmers and other employers, and to pauperise die population. 

The new Act of 1834 was much hated, because it abolished this 
system, and permitted assistance to the able-bodied only in the 
workhouse. It caused undoubted hardship, and contributed to 
the Chartist agitation, but was effective in compelling a new 
sense of responsibility in employers and workers alike. The 
employers had to raise wages to at least a bare subsistence level; 
but the hardships of the change fell on the workers. This Act 
was the basis of English poor-law policy until 1948, although the 
law was gradually softened in its application, and was ad¬ 
ministered from the centre through local elected bodies eventually 
called Poor Law Guardians. These were abolished in 1929, and 
the Poor Law became a function of local government, until 
centralised and merged into the National Assistance Board in 
1948, witli which poor law as such in England may be said to have 
died a natural death. 

In 1835 there followed the first of a series of Acts which have LocjI 
created an effective system of local government in Great Britain. 

This was the Municipal Corporations Act, which abolished 
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abuses in the local government of the boroughs of a kind similar, 
if smaller in scope, to those abolished in 1832 in national govern¬ 
ment, and laid down the principles on which such bodies were to 
be elected and were to conduct their business. At the risk of 
being accused of going ahead too far and too fast, it seems desir¬ 
able to add here that there followed in 1888 an Act which 
created the County Councils; in 1894 one which created the 
smaller district councils, the urban and rural district councils; 
in 1888 one which reorganised the local government of London; 
in 1929 a so-called Local Government Act which dealt with a 
variety of matters, from Poor Law to main roads and rating; a 
general consolidating Act in 1933, and an Act of 1948 which 
entirely reorganised local government finance. 

The Tories were back in power under an enlightened leader, 
Sir Robert Peel, in 1841. He was the son of a prosperous manu¬ 
facturer who in 1801 had introduced and guided through Parlia¬ 
ment the first Factory Act, which was a measure of good intention 
but very limited scope, and failed to be effective because of the 
lack of inspection. Sir Robert Peel, the son, had in 1829 split the 
Tory Party when he supported Catholic Emancipation, and 
shown himself to be no reactionary. Although the Tories had 
been long committed to a policy of protection, Peel saw that the 
immediate future lay with free trade, and in a series of budgets 
continued at a much-increased pace the gradual reduction or 
abolition of duties on a large number of articles. So far he was 
able to carry the Tory Party with him; but when in 1845 ^ 
potato famine in Ireland finally convinced him of the absolute 
necessity of repealing the Com Laws, he once again split the 
Tory Party and carried the repeal with the support of the Whigs 
in i84(}. 

Witli tlie passing of the Hungry Forties, and the effect of the 
free-trade policy, conditions improved. The Chartist Movement 
failed, and working men decided that they must organise into 
trade unions if they were to get a reasonable share of the advan¬ 
tages of industrial prosperity. Early attempts at large-scale 
trade-union activity, such as the Grand National Consolidated 
Trades Union of 1834, had failed, and the first attempts after 
1848 were on a modest scale and were primarily separate unions, 
limited in most cases to the skilled workers, especially engineers. 
The arrival of an age of prosperity was heralded, at least for the 
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middle classes, by the Crystal Palace Exliibition of 1851, in which 
Great Britain showed to an admiring world her industrial 
achievements. The middle 1850’s were dominated by the 
Eastern Question and the Crimean War, of which perhaps the 
most memorable feature was the work of Florence Nightingale 
among the sick and wounded, and the advances which this work 
brought in general nursing and hospital practice both in Great 
Britain and abroad. 

The i86o’s and early 1870’s in Britain were the Golden Age, The Golden 
when Britain’s prestige and prosperity were at their highest. 

This period is epitomised in the careers and rivalry of Benjamin 
Disraeli and William Ewart Gladstone, leaders of the Conserva¬ 
tive and Liberal parties, and the whole era is symbolised in the 
person of Queen Victoria. Disraeli was Prime Minister from 
February to December 1868, and from 1874 to 1880, and Glad¬ 
stone from 1868 to 1874, 1880 to 1885, for a few months in 1886, 
and from 1892 to 1894. In addition, Gladstone was Chancellor of Disraeli and 
the Exchequer from 1852 to 1855, and from 1859 to 1865 in 
Palmerston’s ministry, and Leader of the House in the Russell 
ministry of 1865 to 1866. Disraeli was Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer in Derby’s ministry of 1866 to 1868. British politics 
were largely dominated by these two men, certainly from 1865 
to Disraeli’s death in 1881, and in a lesser degree from 1853 
onwards; whilst Gladstone, even in his semi-retirement from 
1875 to 1879 and in his old age, was a dominating figure. Disraeli, 
in his briefer period of power, and even in opposition, was for¬ 
tunate in receiving the cordial friendship of Queen Victoria: 
Gladstone she found too dominating and rugged. The two men 
were, in fact, strikingly different; Disraeli, of Jewish race, 
flamboyant, a dandy, brilliant rather than solid, anything but a 
traditional Englishman. Gladstone, if not exactly a John Bull, 
at least a typical example of mid-Victorian respectability, with 
ability certainly no less than Disraeli’s, but with much less charm. 

The setting for their struggle was the prosperous and at times 
jingoistic Britain of the Golden Age. Their policies often almost 
coincided, differing rather in emphasis than in principle. Glad¬ 
stone, for example, introduced a Liberal Parliamentary Reform 
Bill in 1866 to extend the franchise to working men in die towns, 
only to have it rejected, purloined, reintroduced, and carried, 
with small alterations and much acclamation, through the 

p p 
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Commons by Disraeli in 1867. Then, again, if the long list of 
social reforms is scrutinised, Conservatives are found to vie with 
Liberals for the honour of introducing them. Each party and 
each leader had, of course, their special interests. Disraeli was in 
his later years a thorough-going imperialist. Gladstone’s main 
interest in his earlier years was tariff reform and finance, in his 
later years Home Rule for Ireland. Out of Imperialism came 
Disraeli’s greatest triumph, out of Home Ride for Ireland 
Gladstone’s greatest defeats. 

We must now examine in more detail how Britain fared under 
the system of politics largely dominated by these men. In 1853 
Gladstone, in his first budget as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
succeeded by the force of his rhetoric and logic in convincing the 

dJaionTf Commons that a tax on income—income tax—^was 

Income Tax, essential for the country at that time. He sugared the pill by 
*853 declaring the income tax to be an emergency measure, to be 

abandoned when conditions allowed. The years of peace which 
he anticipated failed to materialise, and the cost of ie Crimean 
War (1854-1856) and the “Indian Mutiny” (1857) made the 
retention of the tax essential. In his later budgets he was able to 
keep the tax very low by modem standards; but it has become a 
permanent and inevitable part of the modem financial system, and 
produces sums which to Gladstone would have seemed of 
astronomical magnitude. 

The three main items which disturbed an otherwise peaceful 
political scene during Palmerston’s ministry of 1859-1865 were 
Gladstone’s budgets, the American Civil War, and the Schleswig- 
Holstein question. In the last Britain lost prestige by en¬ 
couraging Denmark and then failing to support her against 
Austria and Prussia—a sorry change from the successes of 
Palmerston’s Mehemet Ali days. In the American Civil War the 
British Government at first tended to favour the South, with its 
aristocratic traditions, its essential cotton, and its free-trade 
inclinations; but as the war advanced public opinion swung round 
in favour of the North, despite the hardships caused in Lancashire 
by die interruption to the spinning and weaving of cotton goods 
owing to the shortage of raw cotton. The Government main¬ 
tained a policy of strict neutrality, marred only by occasional 
T^AUbama incidents such as the depredations of the British-equipped 

privateer Alabama” on the one side, and the seizure from the 
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British ship “Trent” of Southern envoys on the way to Great 
Britain. It is to the credit of the earlier so ebullient and pugnacious 
Palmerston that in the matter of the American Civil War he 
followed a moderate policy with such satisfactory results. In 
Britain the main political excitement of these years was Glad- cuMs 
stone’s budgets. His budget of i860, particularly, was a great 
advance. It swept away all but forty-eight of the hundreds of 
import dudes sdll remaining, and of these only fifteen produced 
substantial revenue. Britain now became in practice a free- Free Tr.de 
trade country. Food, raw materials, and even manufactured 
goods now came in duty free; and revenue was raised on me 
smallest possible number of goods. These principles were main¬ 
tained throughout Great Britain’s period of free-trade prosperity. 

Another new principle evolved at this time was that of embodying 
all Government financial proposals in a single Finance Bill, an 
expedient to which Gladstone was driven in 1861 by the opposi¬ 
tion in the previous year to his Bill to repeal the duty on paper, 
which Liberals held to be a tax on knowledge. Despite Disraeli s 
triumph with the Reform Bill of 1867, Gladstone was back in 
power with a substantial majority in 1868. There now followed a 
spate of legislation, comparable with that after 1832, though 
hardly equalling that of the Labour Government of 1945. He 
began by disestablishing the Established Church in Ireland in 
1869, a measure not difficult to justify, since Ireland was mainly 
Catholic, but nevertheless hotly opposed, if only because church¬ 
men feared the extension of the principle of disestablishment to 
England. Gladstone, however, though relying a great deal on the 
nonconformist vote, and himself having mucli in common with 
the so-called “noritonformist conscience”, was a staunch church¬ 
man, and had no intention of disturbing the Established Church 
in England. The Irish Bill failed to pacify Ireland, where agita¬ 
tion for Home Rule had existed ever since the Act of Union of 
1800 had been corruptly forced through the Irish Parliament. 

This agitation was now intensified by a violent movement for 
agrarian reform, which continued for tlie rest of the century, and 
which half-hearted remedial legislation only served to intensify. 

In 1870 came the famous Forster Education Act, which for the ^‘*^870^ 
first time created a national system of elementary education in Eng- 
land and Wales. It was the first of an extensive series. The most 
important were the Act of 1902, the main feature of which was to 
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place the onus for local organisation on the local government 
authorities, the boroughs, and the counties; the Acts of 1918 and 
1921, which created an effective and extensive State system of 
secondary education; and the Act of 1944, of which the aim is to 
provide both primary and secondary education for all children, 
of a kind suited to their age, aptitude, and ability. 

Next came Civil Service and Army reforms in 1870 and 1871, 
and the Trade Union Act of 1871. The latter gave trade unions 
proper standing in the eyes of the law; but what the Government 
gave with one hand it took away with the other, for the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act of 1871, rigorously applied, showed itself 
capable of being used in a way totally to prevent the use of 
strikes and to prosecute strikers or the organisers of strikes. It was 
left to Disraeli’s Government by the Conspiracy and Protection 
of Property Act of 1875 to work out a tolerable compromise, 
which they did in return for the support of the trade unions and 
working-class movement at the 1874 election. In 1872 Gladstone 
passed the Ballot Act, which ensured secret voting and the re¬ 
moval of intimidation or obvious corruption at elections, and the 
Mines Act, to ameliorate working conditions in the mines. In 

1873 came the Judicature Act, which reorganised the English 
judicial organisation. 

In foreign affairs the Government followed a policy of strict 
neutrality in the Franco-German War, much to Bismarck’s 
satisfaction, and of sweet reasonableness in the case of the 
Alabama Arbitration. Nevertheless, in spite of, or possibly 
partly because of, this, and partly because of the transference of 
trade union votes to the Conservatives, the general election of 

1874 put Disraeli in with a useful majority. In 1875 Gladstone 
retired for three years from the leadership of the Liberal Party. 
The colourful ministry of Disraeli (1874-1880) was occupied in 
the main with imperial issues. Disraeli did, as we have seen 
above, fulfil the Conservative pledge to the trade unions, and did 
continue with the policy of moderate social reforms. He did not, 
however, evolve any far-reaching plan to counter the economic 
depression which began to set in in the seventies, believing that 
imperial development would provide the solution. The three 
main items in this imperial policy were his enterprising purchase 
of the Khedive of Egypt’s controlling interest in the Suez Canal, 
the proclamation of Queen Victoria as Empress of India in 1877, 
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as the symbol of closer relationship with India, and his firm 
stand at the Congress of Berlin in 1878, from which he brought 
back “peace with honour”, as well as the island of Cyprus, and 
the knowledge that he had prevented the dissolution ot Turkey 
and countered, at any rare temporarily, that threat to British 

Imperial interests in the Middle East and India. 

In 1876 Gladstone emerged from retirement with a power¬ 
ful counter-blast in the shape of his famous pamphlet The 
Bulgarian Horrors and the Question of the East , in which he 
decUred that the Turk should be turned out of Bulgaria bag and 
baggage”. Then late in 1879 he fought a famous election 
campaign in Midlothian, in which he vigorously attacked the 
Government’s vacillating policy in South Africa, and made great 
use of his own gifts of oratory and of modern election methods. 
He came to power in 1880, and in the following year 
Disraeli died. The new ministry lasted five years, and intro¬ 
duced several valuable pieces of social legislation, including the 
Employers’ Liability Act, the Bankruptcy Act, the Electric 
Lighting Act, and the Parliamentary Reform Act of 1884, which 
gave the vote to the agricultural labourer. Success in these 
matters was largely neutralised by the complete failure to find a 
satisfactory solution of the Irish problem. The Irish Land Act of 
1870 which gave some protection to tenants and set up a tund 
to help them to buy their land, had merely nibbled at the edges 
of the problem. Agitation organised by Pamell’s Land League 
of 1879 obtained another Land Act in 1881, which further im¬ 
proved the position of the tenant, but left the lands in die hands 
of the landlords, many of them English aristocrats who were 
absentees. The situation was aggravated by the fact that outrages 
and crimes in Ireland such as the Phoenix Park murders caused 
the Government to couple their land measures with coercive 
legislation such as tlie Crimes Act of 1882. The prestip of 
the Government, already dimmed by the Irish failure, was badly 
shaken by the failure to rescue General Gordon in Khartoum, and 
in June 1885 it fell. Salisbury’s ministry which replaced it lasted 
only six months, and fell before an alliance of the Parnellites in 
the House of Commons with the Liberals. Gladstone’s Third 
Ministry was equally short-lived, and the General Election of 
1886 brought a landslide. The country decisively rejected 
Gladstone’s Home Rule policy. The Conservatives (Unionists) 
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came to power with a large majority, and Ireland was coerced 
into temporary subjection and quiescence. Despite the split in 
the Liberal Party, Gladstone became Prime Minister again with a 
narrow majority in 1892, and pushed his second Home Rule Bill 
through the Commons, only to see it rejected by the House of 
Lords by a large majority. In March 1894 Gladstone resigned. 
In 1896 he made a brief reappearance in public life to appeal for 
action to save the Armenian Christians from Turkish persecution 
and massacre. In May 1898 he died. His Home Rule policy lapsed 
until 1912, when Asquith introduced a modest measure of Home 
Rule which left essential power in the hands of the British 
Government. It was rejected by the Lords, but re-enacted in 
1914 under the terms of the Parliament Act of 1911, which had 
reduced the time for which the Lords could hold up any general 
measure to two years only. It seemed doubtful whedier the Home 
Rule Act would be effective in view of the violent hostility it en¬ 
gendered in the largely Protestant and pro-British population of 
Ulster. The issue was postponed by the outbreak of war in 1914. 

Meanwhile, the economic depression which had begun in the 
seventies had not proved to be temporary. Exports continued to 
drop, and unemployment to rise, whilst British agriculture was 
unable to compete with the cheap produce imported from abroad 
under the official free-trade policy. The same free trade en¬ 
couraged the dumping in Britain of the cheap manufactured 
goods from foreign countries, whose later industrialisation gave 
them the latest machinery; whilst these same countries excluded 
British goods by high tariffs. Even the British near-monopoly in 
shipping was seriously threatened by foreign competition. 

Despite Parliamentary Reform Acts, Factory Acts, and 
Education Acts, depressed economic conditions still bore hardest 
on the workers, who turned more and more to trade-union 
activity to remedy the evils. The organisation was still largely 
sectional. The miners* and cotton-workers* unions were 
especially influential, and with the engineers and shipbuilders, 
succeeded in obtaining reductions of hours and improved wage 
scales. From Disraeli’s Act of 1875, the movement became more 
vigorous, and became at the same time inextricably mixed with 
the question of socialism and the representation of Labour in 
Parliament. Bodies such as the London Working Men’s Associa¬ 
tion, the Labour Representation League, and the Labour Elec- 
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toral Association began to try to get their representatives elected 
to Parliament. In 1874 there were twelve candidates representing 
Labour, and two of the miners* leaders were successful. In 1886 
there were ten Labour men in Parliament, sitting nominally as 
Liberals. In 1892, Keir Hardie, who had already contested a by- 
election in 1888 as a Labour candidate, and John Bums, the 
true founders of British parliamentary socialism, were elected. 

Strikes had by this time become fairly general. The Fabian 
Society, containing such remarkable personalities as George 
Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, and Sidney Webb, not only pro¬ 
vided a philosophical basis more acceptable in Britain than the 
extreme doctrines of Marx, but advocated the adoption of every 
practical measure which would give any advance, however small, 
in the direction of democracy and socialism. They advocated 
participation in local affairs, and published many able pro¬ 
pagandist tracts based on authentic information. In 1893 the 
Independent Labour Party was formed, led by Keir Hardie, and 
advocating a policy of advanced socialism. The trade union 
position soon became unexpectedly jeopardised by a series of 
legal judgments, the effect of which was to check picketing and to 
make the unions collectively responsible for the actions of any of 
their members. This tendency culminated in the famous Taff Vale 
case, in which the Taff Vale Railway Company sued the Amal¬ 
gamated Society of Railway Servants for damages to compensate 
for losses caused in 1900 by a strike which was supported by 
the Society. The case went to the House of Lords, and the 
Society had to pay £23,000 damages. An immediate result was 
that it became apparent that the strike weapon had been at least 
temporarily blunted, and that the Labour Movement would have 
to turn to politics to achieve its end. At the Trade Union Con¬ 
gress of 1899 it had been decided to try to secure the support of all 
suitable working-class and socialist organisations, including the 
Independent Labour Party and the Fabian Society. The result 
was the foundation of the Labour Representation Committee in 
1900. It had a strongly socialistic bias. Leading members were 
Keir Hardie, G. B. Shaw, and its first secretary, J. Ramsay 
MacDonald. It soon became known as the Labour Party, which 
in 1906 became its official title. In the general election of 1906 Tiie Labour 
the Labour Party*s fifty candidates won twenty-nine seats, and 
the miners* fourteen. The latter were technically Liberals 
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but in practice the workers now had over forty representatives in 
the Commons. The Conservatives (Unionists), who had been 
in power for a decade, had introduced little social legislation, 
although in 1902 the Factory Acts were consolidated and ex¬ 
tended. Otherwise, the South African War and foreign politics 
(friction with Germany, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, the Russo- 
Japanese War, and the Anglo-French entente) had dominated 
the period. Now, however, with a new Labour group in the 
Commons, and a Liberal Government in which John Bums was 
President of tlie Local Government Board, it was reasonable to 
expect that action would follow. 

The years 1906-1914 proved to be confused and disappointing, 
for a variety of reasons. Chief among them were increasing 
political tension in international politics, cut-throat competition 
among tlie great commercial nations of the world, dissatisfaction 
among the workers, whose real wages were, with the increased 
cost of living, going down, and the Irish problem. In the first 
years, indeed, it appeared that the Liberals, under Campbell- 
Bannerman until 1908, and Asquith afterwards, were to fulfil the 
bright promise of 1906. Lloyd George persuaded them to adopt 
what appeared to many to be a large measure of social reform, 
partly because he undoubtedly had the interests of the workers 
genuinely at heart, and partly because he feared more serious 
developments if such measures were not undertaken by the 
Liberals. Examples of such measures were the provision of 
medical inspection of children in schools and the authorising of 
the provision of meals, the Coal Mines Act of 1908, which gave 
the miners an eight-hour day, the Trade Boards Act of 1909, 
which established minimum wages in certain sweated industries, 
and the Act setting up Labour Exchanges in 1909. In the same 
year a Housing and Town Planning Act marked the beginning of 
the attempt to get rid of slums and provide houses for the work¬ 
ing classes, whilst the Old Age Pensions Act had provided for 
modest pensions on a non-contributory basis. 

This progress was interrupted by the great political batde 
which now developed about the House of Lords. The more 
radical among the Liberals, led by Lloyd George as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, welcomed the occasion provided by Lloyd 
George’s Budget of 1909, which included proposals for a new 
land tax calculated to strike at the great landowners, to declare 
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war on the House of Lords, which made the tactical error of 
rejecting the measure, so breaking the long-established conven¬ 
tion that the House of Lords should not reject Money Bills. 
The result, after two general elections in 1910, which reduced the 
Liberal majority and made them more dependent on the Irish 
and Labour members, was the Parliament Act of 1911, which in 
effect limited the Lords’ veto on any legislation to suspensive 
powers for two years, or one month only in the case of Money 
Bills. The Labour Party now obtained as its reward legislation 
to reverse the famous Osborne decision, by which in 1909 the 
House of Lords (i.e., its legal members sitting as the Final Court 
of Appeal) had declared it illegal for trade unions to expend 
members’ subscriptions on political activities. The Irish Party, 
for its part, continued to press for Home Rule. The Govern¬ 
ment, distracted by the Moroccan crisis, which in 1911 seemed to 
threaten war, as did indeed the general international situation, 
especially in the Balkans, and by the Anglo-German naval 
rivalry, and harassed at home by the suffragette and Home Rule 
agitations and by an unprecedented wave of strikes, was soon at 
its wits’ end. Its policy of avoiding irrevocable decisions, which 
was induced by its own uncertainties and adopted because of the 
need for compromise between the more moderate and more 
radical sections of the Liberals, led to vacillating treatment both 
of suffragettes and Home Rulers, and would certainly under normal 
conditions have brought the usual penalties. The Government 
was saved from early defeat by the outbreak of war in 1914. 

We have already seen that the hoped-for solution of the Irish 
problem was postponed on account of the war. During the war 
the Irish rebellion of 1916 showed that when it became possible 
to take the matter up again the proposed solution would no longer 
be acceptable, and that southern Irish opinion would be satisfied 
with nothing short of complete independence. Moreover, tlie 
Northern Protestants of Ulster, led by Sir Edward Carson, 
declared that they would fight rather than be subjected to a Home 
Rule dominated by the Catholic South, and officers of the British 
army declared they would not accept orders to impose Home 
Rule by force on Ulster. The issue of Irish partition was clearly 
stated, and was to become a problem to which an agreed solution 
has even yet not been found. With the suffragettes, the Govern¬ 
ment was likewise saved from a final decision only by the war. 
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These indomitable women, when imprisoned, adopted the hunger- 
strike as their weapon, and their resolution remained unbroken 
even by the repulsive indignities of forced feeding, and by the 
cruelties of the so-called “Cat and Mouse” Act of 1913. This Act 
allowed prisoners weakened by hunger-strike to be released, but 
rearrested later to serve the remainder of their sentence. 

The problem of which the implications were most serious for 
the Government was the industrial unrest. As yet there was 
relatively little unemployment because, despite growing com¬ 
petition, manufacturers were still able to sell enough abroad, 
even though with reduced profits, to maintain employment. 
The volume of exports had, in fact, for some time been steadily 
increasing, though the profit was proportionately less. Wages, 
however, remained static, though the cost of living was rising, 
so that in 1910 the average worker was less well-off than in 1900, 
and the feeling was current among the working population that 
out of the still large profits being made, hundreds of millions of 
which were being invested abroad, it should have been possible 
to provide higher real wages. The employers, for their part, 
declared that higher wages would mean higher costs, which would 
make the goods unsaleable. They also pointed out that the new 
social services were an addition to wages. This was true of some 
of the services; but the addition was as yet very small. When, 
after the First World War, and still more after the Second, the 
social services became really extensive and expensive, the bulk 
of the money had to be found from the contributions or the 
taxation of the mass of the people. 

Lloyd George’s National Insurance Act of 1911, which set up a 
national health insurance fund covering the majority of workers 
and an experimental unemployment insurance fund covering a 
minority in a few industries only, was contributory, and the bulk 
of the money was to be obtained by contributions from workers 
and employers. In the opinion of many, this was begging the 
issue. A true social policy, they believed, should aim at improving 
the conditions of the working population by establishing social 
services out of general taxation which should bear hardest on the 
richest. The Liberals were only scratching at the surface of the 
problem, and the working-men began to turn to direct action. 
In 1911 and 1912 there were serious strikes, and also employers’ 
lock-outs, in many industries and areas. Among the most 
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important were the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Strike in 1911, the 
London Dock Strike and the Liverpool Transport Strike, both 
of August 1911, and the Miners’ Strike of 1912. These brought 
some gains to the workers, but another Dockers’ Strike in 1912 
was a failure. Where the strikes failed, it was as a result of internal 
disunity and dissension, and lack of organisation and co-operation 
among the unions. Some progress was made in overcoming this. 
In 1912 the National Union of Railwaymen came into existence. 
In 1914 a powerful alliance was made between the National Union 
of Railwaymen, the Transport Workers’ Federation, and the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, whose specific purpose was 
the organisation of large-scale strikes. It seemed that the day of a 
general strike was not far off. In fact, here too the war intervened, 
and the general strike was postponed for twelve years. 

The war of 1914-1918 caused the temporary shelving of many 
plans and many problems. The fresh ones it created, and the 
revival of the old ones, must wait for consideration in a later 
chapter. The rest of this chapter will be devoted to an account 
of that great imperial development which accompanied, and was 
in part the cause of, Britain’s Golden Age. The account will be 
continued, for the sake of clarity and completeness, to cover the 
period of the two World Wars. 


II 

In 1783, Great Britain lost an empire in die West. She still 
possessed, however, die beginnings of a still larger one in the 
East, with scattered outposts in many parts of the world. Her 
imperial position as well as her prestige were strengthened by her 
successful leadership of the resistance to Napoleon, and at the 
settlement after his fall she received considerable accessions, 
although, having regard to the financial, naval, and military burden 
she had borne, her demands were modest. Malta, Heligoland, the Drieisii Gains 
protectorate of the Ionian Islands, Mauritius, Tobago, St, Lucia, 

Ceylon, the Cape of Good Hope, and Trinidad were no more 
than had often changed hands after much less heavy fighting; 
but Malta, Ceylon, and the Cape of Good Hope were first-class 
links in the chain of imperial communications, whose importance 
was to grow with the development of Australasia. Despite her 
setback in 1783, then, Great Britain in 1815 was still easily 
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the greatest among colonial Powers, and far outstripped all 
competitors for most of the nineteenth century. Ail other 
Powers were during the next sixty years too much concerned with 
their own internal fiairs, or European territorial claims, to bother 
much with colonies, with the one exception of France in North 
Africa. There was, moreover, a general cynicism about the 
value of colonies, even in Britain, so that as late as 1852 
Disraeli caused little surprise when he declared colonies to be 
“millstones round our necks**. 

The period 1815-1830 was one of marking time, but even in 
these years of lack of enthusiasm certain new developments were 
taking place. The first was the beginning of that incalculable 
movement of population from Europe to the Americas which 
within 100 years was to create a new world, and tilt the balance of 
world power. With the industrial and agricultural revolution 
came pressure of population in the British Isles. The pressure 
eventually became felt, and the magnitude of the opportunity 
appreciated in Europe, too; but in the early stages it was mainly 
from Scodand, Ireland, and England that a steady stream of 
migration flowed, especially towards Canada, where the Canadian 
Land Company brought over many setders, and to the new 
American States of the Mississippi vdley. The flow to Australia 
was as yet mainly of convicts, but here, too, land companies 
chartered in 1825 began to bring out increasing numbers of free 
settlers and to undertake serious colonisation after 1830, when 
grants and sites had been setded. The first completely free 
setdement was made on land offered free by die Government at 
Swan River in Western Australia—the convict setdements were 
in New South Wales and Tasmania—^and though it failed, it 
was the beginning of a new and eventually successful type of 
setdement. The first attempt in South Africa was immediately 
successful, and there was soon a flourishing British colony at 
Port Elizabeth, With this new development came new and 
intensified problems, racial, as with the French and English in 
Canada, English and Boers in Africa, and whites and coloured 
races in many parts of the Empire, and governmental, to find 
forms of government which would suit all these peoples, protect 
all interests, and provide proper steps towards self-government. 
An example of such was the establishment of legislative councils 
in the erstwhile convict setdements of New South Wales and 
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Tasmania. Coupled with these problems was that of finding the 
most equitable and most practicable system of land distribution, 
a problem particularly acute in the virgin lands of Australia and 

New Zealand. 

The second novel feature of the period was the very powertui Humam- 
humanitarian and missionary movement. The slave trade had 
already been abolished in the British Empire in 1807 as a result of 
its crusading zeal, and great pressure had been exercised on the 
Government through public opinion at the time of the peace 
negotiations of 1814-15 to persuade other Powers to do the same. 

Success here was only modest, since the European Powers found 
it impossible to believe in Britain s disinterestedness, and sus¬ 
pected a plot; and Castlereagh’s preoccupation with the pressure 
of British public opinion, which, as so often has been the case, 
failed to devote its attention to even major European develop¬ 
ments, and was obsessed by the question of slavery, is alleged to 
have been a main reason why Britain’s gains at the peace treaties 
were not more substantial. 

The third notable factor was the growing importance of ^ 
relatively new Government department, tliat of the Secretary of 
State for War and the Colonies, which had been created in 1794, 
the office which had previously been responsible for the colonies 
being, in conformity with mercantilist policies, the Board of 
Trade. The new office did not, as might have been expected, 
lead to new steps towards colonial self-government. Many of 
the Colonial Office officials, like many of the upper middle class 
in Britain, were under the influence of humanitarian and evan¬ 
gelical ideas. Many of the colonies, and especially of the newly 
acquired ones, had large coloured populations, and therefore tlie 
Colonial Office, with its influential permanent officials, did not 
favour extension of self-government to the dominant white 
elements, which were the only ones sufficiently educated to have 

serious claim to self-government. 

The old mercantilist conception of colonial government had 
received what proved, in fact, to be its death-blow in 1783. It 
lingered on in a moribund condition until after 1830, largely 
because there was nothing to replace it. Eventually two simple, 
but not always easily reconcilable policies were adopted: that ot 
offering self-government as soon as possible to all colonies fitted 
to receive it, and that of trusteeship, which meant that the 
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interests of coloured and backward peoples must be safeguarded. 
The lack of interest in colonies already mentioned was mani¬ 
fested in, and reinforced by, the victory of the free-trade policy 
in the forties, which became Government policy with Peefs 
reduction of duties between 1841 and 1845 and the repeal of the 
Com Laws in 1846 and of the Navigation Acts in 1849. There 
seemed no point to the dominant commercial classes in Britain 
in having colonies if they were to offer no commercial advantages 
to the mother country, and their view was that the colonies 
should be allowed to go their own way as soon as possible. 
With regard to Australia, however, the Colonial Office was very 
emphatic that it should continue to provide facilities for British 
Wakefield Government penal setdements. There was, also, a group of 
Coio^fai^*^ enthusiasts who, whilst supporting self-government, and disliking 
PoUcy the control exercised by the Colonial Office, had a real enthusiasm 

for the Empire, a belief in its future, and a more positive 
policy for its development. This group, of which Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield was a leading figure, believed that, by carefully planned 
and Government-aided emigration and colonisation, a solution 
would be found for over-population and lack of opportunity in 
Britain, as well as for colonial problems. Wakefield is another 
example of famous men whose ideas and careers have been 
moulded by a spell in prison, in this case the result of abducting 
an heiress. His colonid studies whilst in prison led him to found 
the Colonisation Society in 1830, which had the support of many 
influential men, including Lord Durham and Lord John Russell. 

influence can be read in Durham’s famous ‘‘Report on 
^ Canada after the Canadian Rebellion of 1837, and in measures 

such as Russell’s Bill in 1850 authorising the Australians to frame 
constitutions to suit their own needs. 

The influence of these ideas was, of course, most felt in the 
mainly white colonies of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 
Elsewhere, the Colonial Office and the evangelical bodies had the 
greatest influence, not always with happy results. The abolition 
of slavery, though morally desirable, brought near-ruin in the 
West Indies, and infinite trouble in South Africa, where the 
problem was particularly complex. Even the abolition of 
,833 ’ the slave trade in the Empire in 1807 brought difficulties, since 

non-British colonies were still able easily to replace their slave 
populations; whilst the actual abolition of slavery throughout the 
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Empire in 1833, with the payment of compensation hardly more 
than half of ^e market value of the slaves, and then the impact 
of free trade with non-British Colonies still operated on a slave 
system, brought at first great economic hardships, especially in 
the West Indies. 

In South Africa, the Boer reaction was one of extreme anger South 
and bitterness. They based their belief in the justification of 
slavery on Biblical texts, as well as on hard economic grounds, 
and declared with some justice that the picture painted of the 
long-suffering natives by the missionaries was quite false, and the 
claim to equal treatment with the whites impractical and ridiculous 
—a point of view still apparently held by a majority of white 
people in South Africa. The Boers, who had long suffered Kaffir 
wars and raids on their frontiers, and knew that the Kaffirs were 
merely one among a mass of war-like tribes which might at any 
time seek to overwhelm the white settlements, placed no faith 
in the pious hopes and resolutions of British officials in London; 
whilst the British Government, for its part, was unwilling to 
allow full freedom of action or self-government to a people which 
held such views. Cape Colony was until x 83 3 ruled by a governor 
responsible only to London, and even in 1833 his power was little 
curbed by the nominated council then set up. The Boer indigna¬ 
tion at the abolition of slavery and the payment of inadequate 
compensation was reinforced in 1834-1835 by London’s mis¬ 
handling of the Kaffir problem. In 1834 the Governor, D’Urban, 
had repulsed a serious Kaffir invasion and established a buffer 
State, This measure enjoyed the whole-hearted support of the 
Boers, who were therefore doubly incensed when the Colonial 
Office declared that an injustice had been perpetrated, cancelled 
the annexation, and recalled D’Urban. This led some thousands 
of Boers to leave the Cape in 1836 and carry out the soolled 
Great Trek into the Orange Free State and Transvaal, where 
they overcame native resistance and established a rudimentary 
State, a significant feature of the constitution being the prohibi¬ 
tion of all dealings with the London Missionary Society. The 
nearest white neighbours of the Boers on the east were the few 
British at Durban, and in 1838 they joined forces with the Boers 
to defeat the Zulus in Natal, following a massacre of Boers by 
Zulus, and set up a puppet Zulu chief. The Boers established a 
new centre at Pietermaritzburg in Natal, but withdrew when the 
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British Government annexed Natal in 1842, its reluctance to do so 
overcome by fear of the effects of Boer pressure on the natives 
between Natal and Cape Colony. The majority of Boers now 
returned to the Orange Free State, and Na^ became an almost 
purely British province as a result of organised immigration. 

There now followed a period of uncertainty. The British 
Govenunent disliked the annexation policy, and followed at 
first a policy of non-intervention in native affairs; but another 
Kaffir invasion in 1846 caused them to revert to D*Urban*s policy 
of annexation. In 1847 British Kaffraria was annexed, and in 
1848 the Boer Orange River Sovereignty. A renewed reaction 
set in, however, against this policy, which the British Govern¬ 
ment had never really liked, and in 1852, by the Sand River 
Convention, the independence of Transvaal was formally 
recognised, whilst in 1854, by the Convention of Bloemfontein, 
the Government withdrew from the Orange River Sovereignty, 
which became again the Orange Free State. Many Boers regretted 
this, and approved of the policy of annexation if it brought pro¬ 
tection with it. The results of this policy will be seen later. 

South Africa has been considered in some detail as representing 
perhaps most clearly the difficulties inherent in the new colonial 
policy. It will not be possible to consider all the colonies in even 
this degree of detail, and space will prohibit even the mention of 
many of them. Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and India, 
each of which had interesting problems for which widely differ¬ 
ing solutions were found, will now be considered. 

In Canada the colour problem hardly existed, since the Indian 
population was relatively small, and not subject to a colour bar 
of the same nature as that applied to the negro. There was, how¬ 
ever, a serious racial problem, which had been initially created 
by the settlement of many thousands of Empire Loyalists from the 
United States after 1783, with Government grants of land 
and money. The racial division was emphasised by the Canada 
Act of 1791, which divided Canada into Upper (English) and 
Lower (French) Canada, each with its own governor, appointed 
legislative council, and elected assembly. Exploration and 
settlement in western and northern Canada went on apace under 
the aegis of the old-established Hudson*s Bay Company, and of 
the new North-west Company (1783), but in 1812 was interrupted 
by the unsuccessful American attempt to conquer Canada, which 
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was thwarted by vigorous British and Canadian action. The 
loyalty shown by die French population was ill rewarded by the 
lack of political responsibility under which they suffered, 
especially in Lower Canada, where the executive power was in 
the hands of the Governor and Council, which were British 
controlled, whilst the French controlled the Assembly, which 
was powerless. In 1837 rebellions broke out under Papineau m 
Lower Canada and Mackenzie in Upper Canada. They were 
easily suppressed, and Lord Durham was sent out in 1838 as 
Governor-General. He resigned after a few months when the 
British Government refused to accept his lenient treatment of the 
rebels, but not before he had collected the material for his famous 
Report of 1839. Many of its conclusions, especially relating to 
union and responsible government, were embodied in the Union 
Act of 1840 and its later and fuller complement, the British North 
America Act of 1867. This latter Act united the four provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia into a self- 
governing Confederation, the Dominion of Canada. Govern¬ 
ment was to be by Governor-General, with a Prime Minister and 
Cabinet responsible to a federal parliament of two Houses. 
There were, in addition, to be separate subordinate provincial 
governments. Political and economic development continued 
steadily from 1867 until 1914, hardly interrupted by die-hard 
rebellions in 1869 (the Red River Rebellion) and 1885 (the North¬ 
west Rebellion) both led by Louis Riel, who was executed after 
the failure of the second rebellion. A main feature of the period 
was the establishment of transcontinental railway systems, tlie 
Canadian Pacific being completed in 1885, and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific in 1914. This brought the opening-up of the Middle-West, 
and the creation and incorporation in the Dominion of the two 
provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. Canada gave whole¬ 
hearted support to Great Britain in the I 9 i 4 ”i 9 *® war, both in 
men and materials, and suffered heavy losses among the 650,000 
men who served. She suffered, like the rest of the world, from 
acute economic depression after 1929, and in co-operation 
with Britain and the Empire sought to solve her problems 
at the Ottawa Conference in 1932 by signing a series of tariff 
preference treaties; as well as by sweeping social and anti¬ 
depression legislation comparable with President Roosevelt s 
New Deal in America. This Canadian New Deal, however, was 
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jeopardised by Supreme Court decisions which were upheld 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in London, 
acting as the final court of appeal in imperial cases. This led to 
consideration of the desirability of altering the British North 
America Act; but nothing effective was achieved before 1939, 
when Canada threw in its lot once again with Great Britain 
against Germany, and played an important part in the defeat of 
aggression. 

The problems of Australia and New Zealand have little in 
common with those of South Africa or Canada, and differ con¬ 
siderably even as between themselves. Both Australia and New 
Zealand had acute problems relating to the distribution of land, 
and both were the objects of experimental and not unsuccessful 
colonisation by companies founded under the influence of Gibbon 
Wakefield and his supporters. Australia had relatively few 
aboriginal inhabitants and in the areas colonised by whites their 
numbers were negligible, whilst New Zealand had a relatively 
large and warlike Maori population of Polynesian origin, which 
in the early years vastly outnumbered the settlers. In New Zea¬ 
land likewise the missionaries worked hard among the natives, 
and acted, as in South Africa, as their supporters against 
the white settlers, although with happier results. Finally, 
Australia had her own extremely difficult problem, that of the 
relationship of convicts and emancipated convicts with the free 
settlers who later began to arrive. 

Australia, known to Europe since the early seventeenth 
century but never settled by Europeans, was adopted by the 
British Government in 1786 as a suitable site for convict settle¬ 
ments to replace those lost in America. The first settlement was 
made at Port Jackson (later Sydney) under Capt. Arthur Phillip 
in 1788. On emancipation some of the convicts received small 
grants of land, whilst some discharged soldiers received more, 
and some officers large amounts. John Macarthur, who founded 
the Australian sheep-raising industry, was one of the latter. 
In 1793 about twenty free settlers arrived; but free settlers, apart 
from officials and army officers and their families, who were 
fairly numerous, were very few until after 1818. Exploration 
followed, Australia was circumnavigated, and Tasmania occupied 
in 1803. The convict settlement there, which became one of the 
largest, was also one of the most troublesome, and defeated the 
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attempt of even Captain Bligh of mutiny in the “Bounty” and 
Sydney rebellion fame to reduce it to discipline. During the 
governorship of Macquarie (1809-1821) an attempt was made by 
the Governor to equate the position of emancipated convicts 
and free settlers, but the attempt met with strong resist¬ 
ance. There was also a great extension of lawlessness (bush¬ 
ranging), especially in Tasmania; but a start was made in 
opening up the huge grasslands of the interior. Under Governor 
Brisbane (1821-1825) land began to be granted in large amounts 
to development companies and to private individuals, and a small 
nominated legislative council was set up in 1823. The Govern¬ 
ment did not normally sell land until after the publication of the 
Ripon regulations in 1831. Exploration went on westwards, and 
under his successor, Darling, vigorous measures were taken 
against lawlessness. In 1829 the British Government laid claim 
to the whole of Australia, setdements having been made at several 
places round its coasts. In 1829 Perth was founded in western 
Australia, and in 1836, by the efforts of Gibbon Wakefield and 
his South Australia Association, a start was made widi the 
colonisation of South Australia, where Adelaide was founded, 
and Sir George Grey became Governor in 1841. Meanwhile, a 
beginning had been made with the settlement of Victoria, and in 
1835 Melbourne was founded. The conviction was now growing 
that the transportation of convicts to Australia should cease. 
The report of the Molesworth Commission to the British House 
of Commons in 1838 had strongly advocated die ending of die 
system, and few convict ships were sent to the mainland in the 
forties. Free emigrants and labourers were naturally against trans¬ 
portation, but many employers and squatters continued to want 
cheap labour. In Britain, enlightened humanitarian public opinion 
found an eloquent and determined reforming spokesman in 
Archbishop Whateley of Dublin, and finally the Britisli Govern¬ 
ment after some consultation with die governors and councils 
on the spot decided to abandon transportation. No more were, 
in fact, sent to New South Wales after 1840 or to Tasmania after 
1852. The Australian Colonies Government Act of 1850 em¬ 
powered the colonies to draw up their own constitutions, and 
the New South Wales constitution under this Act was actually 
adopted in 1855. Most of the colonies were now anxious to be 
rid of the convicts, except Western Australia, which felt strongly 
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that they formed a useful labour pool. Western Australia actually 
petitioned to receive convicts in 1850, and, the last of the colonies 
to do so, continued to receive them until 1867. In the other 
colonies, only small groups took this point of view. 

The land problem continued to be acute in these years. On the 
whole the Government favoured Wakefield's plan of selling land 
at a good price to provide an emigration fund, but squatters’ 
rights received temporary recognition and protection. Finally, 
in 1842, the Government decided on the sale of land by auction 
at a uniform minimum price of per acre throughout Australia. 
The decision was unpopular, but was economically effective, 
and prevented too much land being taken up and left unexploited. 

Further stages in the development of Australia were the dis¬ 
covery of gold in Victoria in 1851, and the usual gold rush and 
increase of population, which led to its separation from New 
South Wales in the same year, and the grant of self-government 
in 1855; the establishment of Queensland as a separate colony 
in 1859, with Brisbane as its capital; the opening of telegraph 
and railway communications; and a decade of propaganda, 
negotiations, and discussions (1890-1900) leading to the passing 
of the Commonwealth of Australia Act, 1900. It established 
a federal government closely resembling in many of its aspects 
the constitution of the United States of America, but incor¬ 
porating the traditional British principle of an executive 
responsible to Parliament. The Parliament was to have two 
chambers: an elected Senate composed of six members from each 
State, and a House of Representatives elected on a population 
basis. The Federal Parliament met in Melbourne until 1927, 
and after 1927 met in the newly built capital of Canberra. The 
Australian Labour Party largely dominated the political scene 
both in and out of office until and into the First World War. 
For this Australia was relatively prepared, having adopted 
compulsory military training in 1909. Australia played an 
important part in that war, sending over 300,000 men overseas. 
At the peace in 1919 she was given a mandate, later confirmed 
by the League of Nations, of which, together with New Zealand, 
she became a member, for the Government of the German colonies 
south of the equator, whose propinquity had been a source of 
anxiety to her, and which she had seized during the war. 

The period in between the wars was one of steady national 
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development in Australia, despite the effects of the world depres¬ 
sion, which was felt keenly in Australia in the years after 1930. 

She recovered comparatively quickly owing not so much to the 
world demand for her gold and wool—recovery in wool came 
later, and her gold production was no longer large—as to the 
rapid industrialisation of the country, and particularly the 
development of the iron and steel industry, which proved to be 
very important in the Second World War. Despite the un¬ 
successful attempt of Western Australia in 1933 to secede from 
the Federation, it was thus a united and prosperous Australia 
which came to the assistance of Great Britain in 1939. It is 
perhaps worthy of mention in conclusion that there are still some 
50,000 aborigines in Australia, including 12,000 in the Northern 
Territory, and special schools have been opened for them. 

The history of New Zealand is, for geographical among other New Zealand 
reasons, closely associated with that of Australia, but will for our 
purpose be considered separately, and with regrettable but 
inevitable brevity. The first permanent settlements were whaling- 
stations on the coast of the South Island. Some such were 
established before 1820, and in the same period began tlie mis¬ 
sionary activity among the aboriginal Maoris. A New Zealand 
Association organised by Gibbon Wakefield founded a company 
which tlie British Government did not at first recognise, and 
which sent out colonists even without Government approval. 

Their arrival in 1840, and the founding of Wellington, was 
soon followed by a declaration of British sovereignty and a 
charter granting 160,000 acres to the Company, the Treaty of 
Waitangi with a group of Maori chiefs, and the foundation of 
Auckland. There followed a confused, difficult period, which 
included a multitude of disputes about land, tlie first Maori 
War of 1843-1848 arising out of one of them. George Grey, 
the successful Governor of South Australia, was now transferred 
to New Zealand, and restored order (1845-1854). The new 
Canterbury Association, following Wakefield’s ideas, carried 
out an efficient and successful setdement in the vicinity ot 
Christchurch, selling its land at die high rate of per acre. 

New Zealand received a new constitution in 1852, and responsible 
government in 1856, but unity was not achieved until 1875, owing 
to the undue powers left in the hands of provincial councils. Sir 
George Grey’s second period of office was largely dominated by 
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the second Maori War (1860-1870), and his policy of conciliation 
met with some success. The Maoris feared loss of all their lands 
and racial extinction, and, in fact, although after 1870 they received 
favourable treatment and eventually equal civil rights with 
Europeans, their numbers rapidly declined. 

In the later years of the century, and in the early twentieth 
century, the socialistic policies of the Liberal-Labour Party made 
New Zealand the first example of a successful socialist State. 
Dominion status came late (1907), owing to the relative small¬ 
ness of the population of New Zealand, but, like Australia, she 
established compulsory military training before 1914, and, always 
an enthusiastic supporter of the mother country, sent the 
astonishing number of 117,000 men to her support in the 1914- 
1918 war. At the peace in 1919 she somewhat unwillingly 
received Samoa as a mandated territory. 

In her domestic politics a variety of non-labour governments 
directed New Zealand’s policies after 1912, and the United 
(i.e.. Liberal) Party had the unwelcome task of introducing harsh 
economies and abandoning valuable but expensive social reforms 
in order to deal with the economic crisis of 1930. In 1935, 
however, the Labour Party, reformed after the break-up of the 
Liberal—Labour Party in 1909, came to power, and retained its 
position up to the outbreak of war, by which time it had passed 
into law a substantial programme of nationalisation and socialism. 
The outbreak of war in 1939 saw New Zealand, as in 1914, firmly 
in support of Great Britain. 

Before turning to tlie history of India in its relationship to 
Britain in the nineteentli and twentieth centuries, it will be 
desirable to complete our account of the solution of the problems 
of South Africa, than which no part of the Empire except India 
had greater difficulties to face. 

Soutii Africa, We left South Africa earlier in die chapter in a condition 
1919 Qf unstable equilibrium as a result of the vacillation of the British 
Government, which appeared by the conventions of 1852 and 
1854 to be anxious only to abandon the Boers to their fate. 
The ubiquitous and enlightened Sir George Grey appeared as 
Governor of Cape Colony from 1854 to 1861, but his proposal 
for a federation of all the South African colonies was rejected by 
London, which was anxious to let sleeping dogs lie. Conse¬ 
quently each of the colonies followed its own course, Natal 
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becoming a separate colony with an elected assembly. Popula¬ 
tion increased rapidly in all the colonies, especially Cape Colony, 
and on the Orange River, where diamonds were found in 1867. 
Kimberley was founded in 1871, and the British Government, 
despite its previous and later hesitancy about accepting further 
commitments, in this case annexed the diamond area of Griqua- 
land West. Lord Carnarvon, the British Colonial Secretary, 
and Sir Battle Frere, Governor of Cape Colony, both favoured 
federation, and the annexation of the Transvaal (since 1856 known 
as the South African Republic) in 1877, despite vigorous Boer 
protests, was apparently regarded as a step in this direction. 
The whole of Kaifraria was next annexed after the Kaffir War of 
1877-1878, and Walfisch Bay in 1879. A major native war was 
fought against the Zulus in 1879, and their ruler, Cetewayo, 
deposed. In 1880 the Transvaal Boers rose in revolt, and 
won a resounding victory over a British force at Majuba Hill 
in February 1881; whereupon the British Government under 
Gladstone, who believed in the Boer right to independence, 
once again recognised the independence of the South African 
Republic subject to British suzerainty. The i88o’s saw great 
economic developments, the organisation of the diamond¬ 
mining industry by the Barnato Company and Cecil Rhodes 
De Beers Corporation, the opening of tlie Cape Railway as 
far as Kimberley, the discovery of gold in the Transvaal, 
and the mushroom growth of Johannesburg. De Beers soon 
had a controlling interest in both diamond- and gold-mining. 
In 1889 Rhodes’ South Africa Company took over control 
of what in 1895 became Rhodesia, and in 1890 he became 
Prime Minister of Cape Colony. Rhodes had strong hopes of 
at least economic co-operation with the Boers, but when 
Kruger, the Boer leader in the Transvaal, definitely refused to 
join in a customs union, Rhodes began to toy with projects 
for subsidising rebellion at Johannesburg. The scheme ended 
disastrously owing to the precipitate and foolish action of 
Rhodes’ friend. Dr. Jameson, in persisting, despite warnings tiiat 
the insurrection had been postponed, in his attempt to carry out 
an armed coup at Johannesburg. Kruger’s success delighted 
many European Powers, especially Germany, whose Kaiser 
William II sent the famous congratulatory telegram which helped 
to sour the relations between Britain and Germany. Rhodes 
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was forced to make a temporary withdrawal from politics. His 
tenacious and reactionary opponent, President Kruger, on the 
other hand, was re-elected in 1898 for a further five years. The 
Uitlanders, as the non-Boer element in the Transvaal were called, 
now began a desperate agitation for political rights. Their claims 
were backed by Sir Alfred Milner, High Commissioner in South 
Africa, with the support of London, ^en all negotiations failed, 
Kruger sent an ultimatum, believing correctly that it would be 
rejected and that the Boers had a good chance of repeating the 
success of 1881 whilst there were few British troops in South 
Africa. War broke out in October 1899, and the well-organised 
and well-armed Boers won considerable successes at first, invest¬ 
ing Ladysmith, Mafeking, and Kimberley, and defeating relief 
attempts at Magersfontein and Colenso. The tide began to turn, 
however, in 1900 with the arrival of a new British Coraraander- 
in-Chief, Lord Roberts, with General Kitchener as his Chief of 
Staff, and a steady flow of reinforcements which by the end of the 
war brought tlie British forces up to 300,000 men. The Boers 
were now defeated in the open field, and, when they had recourse 
to guerrilla warfare, with difficulty hunted down, their families 
collected in camps, and their farms destroyed. The Treaty of 
Vereeniging, which concluded the war in 1902, was magnani¬ 
mous. The Boers recognised British sovereignty, but were 
promised representative institutions in the near future, and 
financial help to rebuild their farms. The financial help was 
immediately forthcoming, the Transvaal became self-governing 
in 1906, and in 1909 the South Africa Act was passed by the 
British Parliament. This created the Union of South Africa, the 
idea of federation being finally abandoned. A two-chamber 
legislature, with a Senate and a House of Assembly, the latter 
controlling finance, was to govern through an executive respon¬ 
sible to it. The years 1910-1914 saw the organisation of 
political parties, and the attempt to restrict the immigration 
and privileges of Asiatics, who were ably defended by tlie Indian 
lawyer Gandhi, later very famous as a defender of Indian rights 
in India itself. A moderate party, the South African Party, led 
by Botha and Hertzog, with Botha as Prime Minister, formed the 
first government, but in 1914 Hertzog withdrew and formed a 
strongly pro-Boer Nationalist Party. Botha was, however, able 
to carry South Africa into the 1914-1918 war, and to organise 
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the conquest of German South-west Africa, which was handed to 
South Africa as a mandate at the peace in 1919. Power alternated 
between political parties until a national government or coalition 
was formed in 1933. In 1934 Smuts and Hertzog joined forces in 
the United Party, opposed by Dr. Malan’s republican Nationalist 
Party. The accession of General Smuts to the office of premier in 
September 1939 ensured what had seemed tlie somewhat doubtful 
participation of South Africa in the 1939-1945 war, in which 
South African troops distinguished themselves, especially in 
North Africa. A notable feature of the aftermath of war has been 
a strong swing, under the leadership of Dr. Malan, in the direction 
of nationalism and the enforcement of a rigid colour bar policy. 

The problems of India in this period were even more mani- India 
fold, complex, and extensive than those of South Africa. The 
enormous and rapidly growing population, the dire poverty and 
recurrent famines, the high incidence of disease and high 
mortality rate, the absence of education except among a very 
small percentage of the population, made peace, good govern¬ 
ment, and the improvement of the standard of living more 
important during the early years of this period than the providing 
of opportunities for self-government. In tlie later years of the 
nineteenth century, however, a strong demand for self-governing 
powers arose among the Indian peoples themselves, especially in 
British India, where the greatest advances had been made in 
education and economic development; and the gradual achieve¬ 
ment of their desires in this direction forms the main theme of the 
history of British India in these latter years. 

We saw in an earlier chapter how at the beginning of tlie 
nineteenth century the British power in India was still engaged in 
struggles with powerful native States, which frequently resulted 
in annexations. These, together with protectorates and treaties, 
had, by the conclusion of the Napoleonic Wars, given Britain 
control over the greater part of India. In addition, she sought to 
secure the north-west frontier by treaties with Persia and 
Afghanistan, and the south-eastern flank by the occupation of 
Singapore in 1819, and by a treaty with Siam in 1826 and with 
Burma after the First Burmese War (1824-1826). By this latter 
treaty Burma ceded Assam to Britain, whilst after the Second 
(1852) and Third (1885) Burmese Wars Lower Burma and 
Upper Burma were taken by Britain. Two Sikh wars, between 
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1845 and 1849, led to the acquisition of the Punjab and Kashmir, 
and since Sind had been annexed in 1843, British power was now 
as firmly entrenched in northern as in central India. This 
brought the British into close contact with the wild tribesmen of 
Afghanistan, which led to Afghan Wars in 1839-1842 and 1878- 
1881, as a result of which Britain obtained the control of the 
Khyber Pass, and a predominant influence in Afghan affairs 
which was distasteful to Russia, but which she was unable to 
shake. Another important annexation was that of Oudh in 1856. 
Many of these annexations were undertaken unwillingly, British 
governments being, generally speaking, reluctant to increase 
their already heavy commitments; but, as many an occupying 
Power has found in other territories, especially of a peninsular 
character—as for example in Spain, Italy, and Greece—con¬ 
ditions rarely permit of static occupation. The occupying Power 
must usually get on or get out, must advance until it controls the 
whole peninsula, or eventually be pushed out altogether. 

These wars, and the innumerable frontier skirmishes and 
alarms which in the later part of the century were to provide 
Rudyard Kipling with mucdi of his material, were by no means 
the whole, or even the most important part of British activities 
in India. Active governor-generals like Bentinck (1828-1835), 
who abolished practices such as suttee and thuggism, and made a 
beginning with reform, and Dalhousie, 1848-1856, who, in 
addition to an active policy of annexation, encouraged great ad¬ 
vances in postal, telegraph, railway, and steamship communica¬ 
tions, and in education, set India on the high-road of economic 
and social advance. It was clear to many, and indeed far-sighted 
and generous-minded men among the British believed it to be 
their inevitable function to encourage such a development, that 
with increasing material prosperity and the spread of western 
education, the time would come when the demand would be 
raised for self-government and independence; and that if the de¬ 
mand were refused, even if only temporarily and for good reasons, 
serious conflict would develop between Indian public opinion 
and the British authorities. 

The first serious conflict arose, in fact, not over this major 
issue, which really only developed seriously considerably later 
in the century, but over comparatively trifling matters, such as the 
issue to Indian troops of cartridges alleged to be greased with 
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grease from cows and pigs. The cow is a sacred object to the 
Hindu, whilst to the Moslem the pig is prohibited as food, so 
that to have to bite such cartridges, which was necessary with the 
new type of rifle, was offensive to both. There was, of course, the 
underlying fact that Indians were becoming angry and alarmed 
at the economic exploitation of India, which, it was felt, would be 
very largely for the benefit of foreigners. The Mutiny, which The 
began in May 1857 among the sepoys, led, after massacres and 
heroic incidents such as the defence and relief of Lucknow, to the 
complete overthrowing of the mutineers and to the expulsion of 
the last Mogul emperor, who, with other princes had thrown in 
his lot with the mutineers. Almost simultaneously with the end 
of the Mogul Empire came the end of the body which had, in 
fact, for nearly a century exercised more power in India than the 
Mogul Emperor himself—the East India Company, which had 
outlived its usefulness. Its functions were now taken over by the 
British Government. 

The suppression and punishment of the Mutiny were followed 
by a period of steady development and reform, especially of the 
Civil Service and the law-courts. Indian members were now 
added to the legislative and executive councils. They were as yet 
nominated, but their appointment marked a breach in the 
previously unassailable wall of privilege. Special boards were also 
established to deal with the chronic problems of famine and public 
health. India prospered in these years, and in 1877 the British raj 
was symbolised in the person of Queen Victoria, who, after tliis 
decent interval of twenty years, reoccupied the empty throne of 
the Mogul Emperors, being proclaimed Empress of India. Her Victonj, 
power, or that of her representatives in India, was far greater 
and more far-reaching than that of any emperor who had gone 
before in India; but even so, within ten years of her proclamation 
the spirit of Indian nationalism was already an incipient threat to 
that power, and was destined within sixty years to bring about its 
withdrawal from India. The first National Congress, a mainly 
Hindu body, met in 1886, and began decisively to influence Indian 
opinion. By tlie time of the vice-royalty of Lord Minto (1905- 
1910) it had become obvious that some concessions to the de¬ 
mands for self-government would soon have to be made. Such 
concessions were embodied in the legislation to which is applied 
the term the “Morley-Minto Reforms” (Morley being at this 
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time Secretary of State for India in the British Government). 
Two Indians were henceforth to be attached to the Secretary of 
State’s Council in London, and one to the Viceroy’s Council in 
India, and substantial proportions of both the Viceroy’s and the 
provincial legislative councils were to be elective. The nationalist 
agitation became steadily stronger, under the leadership of the in¬ 
creasingly large class of Indians who had received a Western edu¬ 
cation. An extremist group began to resort to violence, and a pro¬ 
longed struggle began with the British authorities, which were 
compelled to counter violence with violence. The splendid cere¬ 
mony of King George V’s Coronation Durbar at the new capital 
of Delhi in 1911 seemed at the time to hold promise of more settled 
times; but before this could be put to the proof, India found herself 
at war alongside Great Britain. Encouraged by Gandhi, who had 
returned to India from his labours on behalf of his compatriots in 
South Africa, India loyally responded with the men and materials 
so badly needed in the First World War. In the latter stages 
of the war, however, increasingly difficult conditions led, as in 
some other countries, to disorders and new demands for reform. 
Wars always provide the unprivileged, whose assistance is re¬ 
quired to win tliem, with the opportunity of bargaining, and of 
demanding concessions. In Britain the Government offered the 
people educational reforms and an extended franchise; in India 
the Indian National Congress and its counterpart, the All-India 
Moslem League, demanded self-government—that is, a com¬ 
pletely elected legislative body. The response to this over¬ 
whelming demand was the proposed Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms, which the Secretary and the Viceroy worked out and 
presented to Parliament in 1918. Dissatisfaction at the alleged 
inadequacy of these, and misery caused by famine and a stupen¬ 
dous influenza epidemic, led to widespread rioting and harsh 
Government repressive measures. The so-called Amritsar 
Massacre in the Punjab, in which troops fired on a rioting crowd, 
led to world-wide indignation. Despite the unfavourable circum¬ 
stances, the British Parliament in December 1919 passed the 
Government of India Act, which introduced a system of partial 
self-government on the lines of the Montagu-Chelmsford pro¬ 
posals. The main features were that a substantial majority of the 
members of the Viceroy’s legislative assembly, and of each of the 
provincial legislative councils, was to be elective, and that a 
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beginning was to be made in the handing of self-governing powers 
to the Indians by allowing the Indian elements in the provincial 
governments to control matters such as education and public 
health which did not affect the defence or security of the State. 
Indians of moderate views sought honestly to make the scheme 
work, but the bulk of Congress spumed it. The vice-royalty of Gandhi 
Lord Reading (1921-1926) saw a long-drawn-out and confusing 
conflict in which Gandhi worked out an elaborate technique and 
organisation of civil disobedience to embarrass the Government, 
which was beset by violence of all kinds which Gandhi bitterly 
deprecated but over which he had no control. The strong and 
mutually hostile religious feelings of Moslems and Hindus 
became intensified during tliis period. Conditions improved in 
1923, when the moderates gained control of Congress and began 
to advocate dominion status rather than complete independence; 
whilst Gandhi was released for health reasons from prison. 
However, when neither the British Government nor Congress 
proved able to provide a speedy solution of the immensely 
difficult problem, disorder broke out again, and was met by 
Government firmness, coupled (1929) with the offer of a round¬ 
table conference to discuss dominion status. By die time the first 
round-table conference actually met at the end of 1930, in the face 
of a boycott by the extremists, another civil disobedience cam¬ 
paign was in full swing, and Gandhi was again in prison. On his 
release he suspended the campaign, and attended the second 
conference in London, which failed to reach agreement about 
the representation of minorities. The struggle was resumed in 
1932, and Gandhi in prison began his new policy of hunger- 
strikes. 


In 1935 the Government of India Act carried India a stage liie Govcm- 
further towards self-government, the main advance being com- of 
pleiely elective legislative assemblies in the provinces, whose 
governments were now to control most matters. Emergency 
powers were, however, still left in the hands of the appointed 
governors, and the Governor-General still controlled defence 
and foreign affairs. Ultimately, it was hoped that the native 
princes would join with British India in an All-India Federation. 

By the time war broke out in 1939, Indian ministries formed by 
moderate elements of Congress were functioning tolerably well 
in most of the eleven provinces (Burma having been detached 
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from India, and made a Crown colony); but the native States 
showed litde sign of coming in. 

The Second World War (1939-45) completely transformed the 
Indian situation. Despite Japanese propaganda and a serious 
threat to the north-eastern frontiers and south-eastern littoral, 
India played an important part on the allied side, sending troops 
to various parts of the world, and especially North Africa, and 
acting as an essential base of the vital Burmese campaigns against 
the Japanese. It was clear before the war ended that if India 
demanded total separation from the British Empire, it would have 
to be granted. In the event, although British control was totally 
removed from India, which was divided into two republican 
States, India (mainly Hindu) and Pakistan (mainly Moslem), 
the connection with Britain, or rather with the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations, was not severed, and the valuable elasticity of 
British constitutional forms was once again proved. Though 
their own institutions are now republican, India and Pakistan 
have chosen to remain within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. The post-war period has shown that there are many out¬ 
standing problems to be solved in the relations between them, not 
the least difficult being the position of Kashmir. 

ill 

Most of the first part of this chapter dealt with the Victorian 
Age, which shares with the Elizabethan Age the honour of being 
one of the two most outstanding periods in British history. The 
second part of the chapter dealt with the British Empire in its 
latest development. It seems fitting, therefore, that this chapter 
should have a third part, in which an attempt, however brief, 
should be made to analyse the culture and individuality of the 
British way of life, which in this period was influential in many 
parts of the world, and especially in those British dominions 
whose development has just been sketched; for despite steadily 
growing, and in the case of the dominions complete, political 
independence, a great majority of the citizens in Australia and 
New Zealand, and those of British descent in Canada and South 
Africa, still regard the British Isles as their mother country, 
and still have a strong affection for and attachment to British 
manners and customs. Even citizens of the United States, whose 
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independence is now more than a century and a half old, are glad 
to recall their British ancestry, and to visit the old country, and 
interest themselves in its not unattractive, if often old-fashioned, 
mode of life. 

A visitor from these areas overseas is always struck by the 
greenness and the beauty, the garden-like appearance of much 
of the countryside, and the sense of tradition and community 
and of gradual growth in the villages and small towns, as well as 
the lamentable contrast to be observed in those industrial areas 
which have never recovered from the devastation and exploita¬ 
tion of the early Industrial Revolution. It is this sort of thing, 
and the friendly independence of the people, which most strike 
the visitor from the newer lands overseas. If he is of a philo¬ 
sophic nature, with some interest in history, he will probably 
seek to analyse the nature of the institutions which underlie this 
mode of life. 

He will be quick to appreciate the strength of the belief in 
parliamentary institutions, since they have been successfully 
transplanted to every corner of the English-speaking world; 
and though he may, in these days, sometimes detect some 
cynicism as to their effectiveness, he will undoubtedly find that a 
great majority of the people firmly believes that tliere is no 
possible satisfactory alternative. With this belief in the parlia¬ 
mentary form of democracy goes a distaste for political dictator¬ 
ships of any kind, whether of the Fascist or Communist types, 
and some sense of shame, or at any rate regret, that the past 
history of his country’s relations with, for example, Ireland and 
India, have not always been consistent with the belief in political 
freedom which goes with parliamentary democracy. 

The economic background to the nineteenth-century British 
parliamentary democracy was tliat of free trade, and the Briton 
of i860 or 1870 would have found it difficult to believe that by 
1950* or even 1930, this doctrine or institution—for it was almost 
that would have languished and died. Our observer of 1950 
would note in its place a complex world economic organisation in 
which each national unit had been driven to various forms of 
protection for its industry and trade. 

Parallel with the abandonment of the more extreme doctrines 
of the desirability of the free operation of economic forces, and in 
part the cause, and in part the result of the abandonment, was the 
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restriction of individual freedom of action where it conflicted 
with progressive social and economic amelioration for the lower 
classes. In this struggle for amelioration new and important 
institutions emerged, notably the Trade Union Movement, and a 
Parliamentary Labour Party. If our 1950 observer were from 
New Zealand, he would be especially familiar with this develop¬ 
ment, since already before 1914 New Zealand led the world in a 
policy of organised social security, and was the first State in 
which a Parliamentary Labour Party came to power. 

The Briton, whether from these islands or a Dominion, has in 
modern times been notable for his interest in sport, and in ideas 
such as fair play and kindness to animals, which seem to be 
associated with this love of sport. This spirit, which spread 
from Britain throughout the Anglo-Saxon world, has, in fact, 
been progressively adopted throughout most of the civilised 
world. What the precise relationship is between this love of sport 
and these ideas, and how far team games, or tlie English public- 
school system, have fostered the idea of fair play on and off the 
playing-field, and field sports the idea of kindness to animals—if 
we leave out the debatable inconsistencies of hunting—it is not 
necessary for us to seek to answer. What is certain and important 
is that British sporting traditions and sense of fair play have 
become a world-wide phenomenon, and have had incalculable 
results. 

Britain cannot claim to lead the world in matters of religion, 
although her missionaries have done great work for Christianity 
overseas, and especially in Africa, India, and the Far East. The 
most notable feature of British religion is its acceptance, except 
by tlie relatively few adherents of extreme Catliolicism or extreme 
Protestantism, of the spirit of tolerance, which is in keeping with 
the British liberal tradition of the middle path. This spirit of 
tolerance has for over 200 years been part of the make-up of the 
great majority of British people. Tolerance has many virtues, 
but it is unlikely to lead to striking leadership in religion. 

The nature of British aestlietic culture is more difficult to 
define tlian the political, economic, social, or religious back¬ 
grounds to it. Ancient Greece was great in drama, poetry, 
philosophy, architecture, and sculpture. Elizabethan England 
was great in drama and poetry. What is the nature and the 
worth of the culture of modem Britain.^ 
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If we take the literature first, it is clear that the greatness of 
modern Britain does not lie in drama. There is little good 
drama to show until the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
and even then little which is likely to bear comparison with 
Shakespeare. Pinero, Oscar Wilde, Galsworthy, and even Shaw, 
good dramatists though they were, seem unlikely to sustain com¬ 
parative scrutiny with the greatest of other ages; and the same is 
true of the poets of the period. Britain’s main hope of literary 
fame in this period seems to lie in her novelists. The status of the 
novel as a work of art seems as yet to be hardly more settled than 
that of the film; but if it be accepted that the novel can be a work 
of art of the highest rank, then Britain has strong claims to pre¬ 
eminence. Throughout the nineteenth century Britain produced 
leading figures in this field, from Sir Walter Scott at die beginning 
of the century, die greatest historical novelist in any language, 
through Charles Dickens, who in his “Pickwick Papers” distilled 
the purest essence of English humour and in his numerous social 
novels painted a living picture of the England of the middle 
century; Rudyard Kipling, the story-teller of the late-Victorian 
and Edwardian Empire; Thomas Hardy, the faithful and inspired 
recorder of rustic Wessex; to John Galswordiy, creator of the 
Forsyte family, perfect representatives of upper middle-class 
English society, and H. G. Wells, Fabian novelist imbued witli 
the scientific knowledge and socialistic theories of the new age. 
These and many others have painted word-pictures so diverse and 
real that, were all other records lost, the historian of the future 
would still be able to reconstruct from them a fair picture of the 
social and economic life of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

It is doubtful whether in painting, sculpture, and architecture 
the period has brought anything in Great Britain comparable 
with British achievements of the past, or with the best European 
achievements of the same period, except perhaps in architecture, 
where the standard has nowhere in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries been very high. In architecture, the greatest achieve¬ 
ments have probably been the creation of a large number of 
comfortable, practical, and sometimes aesthetically pleasing 
homes for the upper middle classes, and the adoption of modern 
steel, glass, and concrete techniques to the building of gigantic 
and severely functional factories, power-stations, and blocks of 
offices and flats; but to offset these is the terrible legacy of 
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working-class housing of the Industrial Revolution, and the 
drab rows of newer houses for the working and lower middle 
classes. 

In painting and sculpture little of the eighteenth-century great¬ 
ness of the schools of portrait-painters, of men like Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Thomas Gainsborough, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 
George Romney, is to be found. In landscape-painting, on the 
other hand, John Constable found a worthy nineteenth-century 
successor in J. M. W. Turner. The weakness of nineteenth- 
century art is perhaps that the old aristocratic patrons were 
dying out, and the new potential patrons created by the Industrial 
Revolution had little knowledge of art, and were unable to oifer 
much inspiration. In still earlier times the Church, and then the 
Monarchy from Tudor times onwards, and the great noble 
families, had been the patrons, and the result was notable and 
truly British work in architecture, sculpture and painting, and 
stained glass, first in the churches and abbeys, then in the palaces 
and great mansions, and then in numerous country houses. 
The nineteenth-century industrialists, and the early twentieth- 
century councils in the industrial town, have so far not proved to 
be inspiring patrons, and the attempt of men like Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, Holman Hunt and William Morris to put the clock back 
and revert to the inspiration of an earlier age did not win much 
support. Nevertlieless, taking British art as a whole in recent 
centuries, it is true to say that in portraiture, and in special fields 
such as water-colour painting and sporting pictures, especially 
sporting prints, British artists have set a high standard. 

Whatever our New Zealand friend might think of Britain*s 
artistic and cultural achievements, he would probably agree that, 
despite austerities caused by two world wars, and changed 
national and world economic conditions, British society is in 
many directions more healthy than it had been in the nineteenth 
century. Following her traditional middle path between the ex¬ 
tremes of political and economic thinking, Britain has succeeded, 
whilst maintaining much of the best of her ancient traditions, 
in redistributing wealth on a fairer basis, raising the standard of 
living of a large majority of the people and reconstructing her 
economy to deal with the new conditions. There has been, and 
no doubt will be, much party political strife as to the methods by 
which the necessary social and economic adjustments might be 
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brought about, and as to how far the adjustments should go; but 
as to the necessity of reconstruction and adjustment, most men of 
good will in all parties are agreed. The result has been that, 
leaving aside the hotly contested question of the nationalisation 
of the State’s major industries, a great deal has been achieved, 
even since the conclusion of World War II. The policies of 
the Labour Government of this period were, except for that of 
the nationalisation of industries, in fact largely a continuation 
and development of a social security system which was planned, 
and in part achieved, during the previous forty years. Britain 
is now equipped with education, health, and insurance services 
which bear comparison with the best anywhere in the world. 
Only in housing does she lag behind, and here special difficulties, 
both long term, going back to the Industrial Revolution, and 
short term, dating from the destruction of the war years, have to 
be overcome. Even so, many fine new housing estates have been 
built, both in town and country, since 1945. 

The British people is convinced of its ability to overcome these 
difficulties, and this belief and confidence would probably be 
shared by our visiting New Zealander. It is, in fact, in this con¬ 
fidence, in this refusal to be overawed by formidable tasks, that 
the best of the British spirit is to be found. 



CHAPTER 38 

Other Cohrual and Imperial Development^ especially in Africa - 
Cluna under the Mings and the Manchus^ and the Operung-up 
and Development of Asia and the Rise of Japan — The 
Exploration and Colonisation of the Pacific — The Exploration 
of the Arctic and Antarctic* 

Great Britain was by no means the only nation with a develop¬ 
ing empire in the nineteenth century. Imperialism was admittedly 
unfashionable in the years following the Napoleonic Wars, 
just as it was in the years following Ae First World War. All 
the great colonial empires of earlier days—the Spanish, Portu¬ 
guese, Dutch, and French—had languished, and appeared to be 
on the point of extinction. This appearance was illusory in the 
case of the Dutch and the French. The Spaniards and the Portu¬ 
guese had certainly lost their grip; but the other two were to 
strengthen theirs on their remaining colonial territories. The 
French, and in a lesser degree the Portuguese, were in the course 
of the century to make substantial additions to their empires, 
whilst the Belgians and the Germans were to enter the field 
and win large African territories. Even the Americans at the 
end of the century were to enter the field, whilst Russia prose¬ 
cuted spasmodically, usually during intervals of reaction at home, 
an expansionist and in part colonising activity in the Caucasus, 
Siberia, and north-eastern China. Thus, despite the disillusion¬ 
ment which prevailed in imperial and colonial affairs in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, from about 1830 onwards it was a 
period of many-sided and multi-national imperial and colonial 
activity. 

Great Britain was, as we have seen, involved in imperial and 
colonial development almost against her will, and the phrase 
“millstones around our necks** expressed the fashionable view of 
colonies. France, however, despite her heavy colonial losses in 
India, Canada, along the Mississippi, and in the West Indies, or 
perhaps because of them, remained convinced of the value of such 
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possessions, and made great efforts to recoup her losses in other 
fields. Successive French Governments found it also desirable French 
to distract men’s minds from home affairs, an aim likewise 
present in the minds of the Tsars in their Caucasian and Siberian 
expansionist policy. The French began the conquest of Algeria 
in 1830, just before the final fall of the restored Bourbon dynasty. 

By 1847 the conquest was complete, and in 1858 Algeria was 
annexed to France. French policy there, as in her other North 
African possessions, was fundamentally different from British 
colonial policy. Whilst Britain encouraged white settlement in 
suitable territories (mainly in what were later to become 
dominions), it was always in the conviction that they would 
ultimately become independent of, though closely linked with, 
the mother country. The French, on the contrary, not only 
offered much more systematic official inducement to French and 
other white settlers to go to Africa, but also planned to make of 
her acquisitions new French provinces in the administrative sense. 

That is to say, they were to be an integral part of France, support 
a French culture, have a predominantly French population, and 
return parliamentary deputies to the French National Assembly. 

North Africa was the most important, but it was not the only 
sphere in which France was interested. In Egypt the ambitions 
of the first Napoleon were revived by Louis Philippe; but his 
plan to control Syria and perhaps Egypt through his support of 
Mehemet Ali was scotched by Palmerston. Similarly, although 
French brains and enterprise created the Suez Canal, France was 
robbed of the benefits of it by Disraeli’s sudden purchase of the 
Khedive’s shares in 1875, which gave Great Britain control of the 
canal. Another of Napoleon Ill’s failures in Mexico was offset 
by the French success in the conquest and occupation (begun 
1862) of Cochin-China, a convenient springboard for that pene¬ 
tration of China for which all the Powers were ready poised. 

France also made some small gains in the Pacific, including the 
island of Tahiti. 

Franee was only one of a number of powers, including Britain, 
Holland, and the United States, which about the middle of the 
nineteenth century had begun to make annexations and stake out 
spheres of influence in the Pacific, not only among the islands, 
but on the Chinese mainland as well. The opening up of China 
and Japan by the Powers will be dealt with separately. It is 
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enough to note here that Britain began the process in southern 
China with the occupation of Hong Kong in 1842. In northern 
China the power most obviously interested, pending the emer¬ 
gence of Japan as a powerful modernised State, was Russia. 
The Russian Government, which had displayed a moderate 
interest in Siberia in die eighteenth century, had begun to realise 
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Ussuri and the Pacific Ocean. The most southerly point, where 
the Russians began to build the port of Vladivostok, was ice¬ 
bound in the winter, and it was therefore obvious that the next 
step would be to advance farther south to obtain an ice-free 
port, which would also be a suitable terminal for the projected 
trans-Siberian railway. This step did not become practical 
politics until towards the end of the centuryj and the attempt to 
carry it out then provoked a conflict with Japan. 

This advance into Asia by Russia was especially notable after 
the repulse of her aggressive intentions against the Turkish 
Empire in the Crimean War, and after the Congress of Berlin; 
and it coincided in some degree with the periods of reaction in 
Russian internal politics. It appears, in fact, as do some of the 
French imperial adventures, to have been an attempt at the 
sublimation of liberalism. Russia also in the same period exercised 
steady pressure in Turkestan and Armenia, obtaining complete 
control over the former by 1880 and territorial accessions in the 
latter, despite Disraeli’s opposition at the Congress of Berlin. 

The New Soon after the Congress of Berlin (1878) a new spirit became 

Iftw "sys"* apparent in the world with regard to imperial affairs. Russia had 

finally made up her mind that expansion in Asia was easier and 
more profitable than in the Balkans, though she still endeavoured 
there to check Austrian influence. In Britain, Imperial feeling, 
fostered by Disraeli, and symbolised by Victoria’s adoption of the 
title of Empress of India (1877), was being intensified; it is for 
Britain the golden age in imperial affairs. France, too, steadily 
maintained her colonial expansion, with every encouragement 
from Bismarck, who hoped that in Africa she might forget 
Alsace-Lorraine, In Europe, two new national States, Germany 
and Italy, soon began to feel the need for the raw materials and 
the world prestige of empire, and even little Belgium, through the 
far-sightedness of her King, was to play a prominent part. In 
the New World, the United States of America found herself more 
and more drawn to seek markets in Asia, and in some degree 
to compete with, or at least seek to restrain, more imperialistic 
Powers in their penetration of China and the Pacific. Finally, in 
contrast with a subject India and a disintegrating China, one 
Asiatic nation, the Japanese, by a whole-hearted adoption of 
Western techniques in industry and war, was soon to become the 
chief rival of the United States in the Pacific. 
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The most clear-cut example of the new imperialism is to be 
found in the partition of Africa. We will therefore examine this 
before turning to consider imperial rivalries in the Pacific. It was 
France which here, as elsewhere, began a general movement of tijc Partinon 
expansion when she compelled Tunis by force of arms to become 
a French protectorate. Britain and Germany had already agreed 
in advance, but Italy was indignant, since she, too, had had 
designs on Tunis, but had been afraid to act. It was largely this 
French action which threw Italy into the welcoming arms of the Tunis, issi 
Dual, which thereby became the Triple, Alliance—a result 
not entirely unforeseen by, or unwelcome to Bismarck. In 
Egypt, however, France was as unsuccessful as she had been 
successful in Tunis. Here she was opposed not by a weak 
Italy, but by a powerful Britain. Britain had agreed to 
France’s acquisition of Tunis as compensation for her own 
gain of Cyprus at Berlin in 1878; but she would agree to no 
French gains in the Nile valley. Constantinople and Egypt 
were ultra-sensitive points for England in the Near East. The 
Russian advance on Constantinople had been checked in 1878; 
it was now the turn of France in Egypt. Here Britain had 
already stolen a march on France in the matter of the Khedive’s 
Suez Canal shares, but she was unable to prevent France from Egypt 
joining her in esublishing joint financial control over debtor 
Egypt, a control which soon became general. They strengthened 
their hold by persuading the Sultan of Turkey to depose the 
Khedive, who had showed himself intransigent. Tlie national 
spirit of Egypt was affronted by this indignity, and an Egyptian 
general, Arabi Pasha, carried out a revolution at the head of his 
troops, and by his opposition to Britain and France soon 
became a national hero. France refused to join Britain in the 
military suppression of disturbances, and Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
British force totally defeated Arabi Pasha at Tel-el-Kebir, and 
restored the Khedive (1882). France withdrew in high dudgeon, 
and Great Britain, though promising to withdraw as soon as 
possible, became, and in the event remained, the paramount 
power in Egypt. The corollary to tliis was Gordon’s death at 
Khartoum, Kitchener’s reconquest of the Sudan in 1898, and the 
celebrated Fashoda incident. Shortly after his victory over the 
Dervishes at Omdurman, and his occupation of Khartoum, 

Kitchener heard that a small force of French under Captain 
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Marchand had made a brilliant march across central Africa, and 
hoisted the French flag at Fashoda in the Sudan. The British 
Government stood firm, and once again the French had to with¬ 
draw. Delcasse, the French Foreign Minister, had the wisdom 
to make of the incident a first step in establishing an entente with 
Britain, who was beginning to feel her isolation, and, as we 
have seen, his wisdom bore fruit in the Anglo-French Entente of 
1904. A similar withdrawal by Russia, in the face of stiff opposi¬ 
tion by Britain to her penetration of Afghanistan in 1885, and 
Russia’s shifting of her expansionist pressure to North China, 
where less opposition might be expected, and where the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, begun in 1892, made ^e advance more prac¬ 
ticable, ultimately made possible a rapprochement between 
Britain and Russia, which in its turn developed into the Triple 
Entente of 1907. 

When expansion of the kind undertaken by Russia in Asia and 
France or Britain in North Africa was once begun, to draw back 
became exceedingly difficult. Russia was drawn forward in 
North China until she came into conflict with Japan. France, 
firmly established in Algeria and Tunis, found herself irresistibly 
and not unwillingly drawn into Morocco, and compelled to agree 
to disgruntled Italy’s annexation of Tripoli from Turkey in 
1912, and to yield a coastal strip of Morocco in compensation to 
Spain. Morocco, tlie last remaining piece of valuable spoil in the 
scramble for Africa, produced, in the mounting tension which 
characterised European relations in the period, crises in 1905 and 
1911 either of which, as we have seen elsewhere, might easily 
have been the occasion for a general European conflagration. 

Whilst these developments in North Africa were in their 
earlier and less dangerous stages, a partitioning on a grand scale 
of other African territories took place. Here the spoil was 
plentiful, and this fact, together with the able diplomacy, 
especially of Bismarck, and Britain’s colonial satiation, permitted 
a solution to be reached with relatively little wrangling, even 
though Britain’s plan for Africa, which looked to the eventual 
linking of a string of territories from Egypt to South Africa, and 
a Cape-to-Cairo railway which would run through entirely 
British-controlled territory, was spoiled by the awakening 
interest of other States in colonial expansion in Africa. The 
first State, apart from Britain and France, was Belgium, or 
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rather, in the first place, her King Leopold. Interest in Africa 
in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had 
had as its basis the slave trade. When, early in the nineteenth 
century, the slave trade was prohibited by all civilised States, 
interest in Africa languished. A number of States, especially 
Portuguese, which in the early days had been preponderant 
in the slave trade, continued to maintain their trading- 
stations on the west coast of Africa; otherwise, apart from 
the French in Algiers and the British in South Africa, they 
took little interest in Africa until King Leopold of Belgium 
stimulated renewed interest in 1876 by his action in summon¬ 
ing a conference at Brussels to co-ordinate the work of ex¬ 
plorers, scientists, and publicists. Stanley's famous expedition to 
find Livingstone in 1871, inspired by an American newspaper 
and publicised by it and in Stanley’s own book “How I Found 
Livingstone”, was only one item among a flood of expeditions to 
Darkest Africa. King Leopold made use of and financed the 
International African Association and employed Stanley and 
others. The Congo basin, the least known and richest of African 
territories, attracted most attention, and so much interest was 
aroused throughout the world, and especially among the European 
Powers, that a conference met at Berlin in 1884-1885 to agree The Con- 
upon and register the claims which the various Powers were 
putting forward in this area. Since there was something for all in *88^ 
Africa, the partition was arranged without serious quarrels at 
Berlin, and in various otlier agreements. Italy, like Germany a 
new-comer to the colonial scene, and disposing of little material 
strength, got least. She got the East African coastal strips of 
Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, but was repulsed witli a heavy loss 
of prestige and men when she sought to overrun the independent 
and ancient kingdom of Abyssinia in 1896. In a treaty made at 
Ouchy in 1912 she received a somewhat meagre compensation in 
Cyrenaica,andintheconfirmation of herconquestof Tripoli (1911), 
both being mainly desert provinces. Germany, another new¬ 
comer, did much better, since she was powerful. She had taken 
the initiative in calling the conference at Berlin, and in 1884 and 
1885 annexed four substantial, though unconnected areas. These 
were German South-West and East Africa (Tanganyika), Togo- 
land, and the Cameroons. About the same time, but in the Pacific, 
she agreed with Britain to divide that part of New Guinea which 
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the Dutch did not claim, Germany taking the north and Britain 
the south. Belgium, also relatively new to the colonial held, and 
militarily negligible, owed her African empire to the shrewdness, 
&r-sightedness, and business capacity of Leopold IL He sue* 
ceeded at Berlin in getting control of the Congo basin for his 
theoretically international Congo Association under the name of 
the Congo Free State. Before long he had so manipulated the 
controls that the Congo Free State ceased to be in any sense 
international, but under the personal rule of Leopold himself. 
His olficials won international notoriety for harsh and tyrannous 
rule, and made a great private fortune for Leopold, who handed 
over the Congo Free State to Belgium before his death. Another 
small State, Portugal, had the oldest of all African claims among 
the European Powers, and these she revived with some success to 
win for herself substantial provinces, Angola in the West, 
Mozambique in the east. PortugaPs greater neighbour, Spain, 
owing to her extreme weakness and lack of prestige, got only 
the relatively small north-western coastal strip of the Rio de 
Oro, to which she was able to add a strip of Morocco opposite 
Gibraltar when France took the rest in 1912. 

France and Great Britain, secure in their well-established foot¬ 
holds in Africa, and with well-laid plans for developing the 
spheres of influence which went with them, asked for litde at 
Berlin in 1884-1885, but by 1914 were clearly the second and 
first Powers respectively in Africa. France, by virtue of steady 
centrifugal pressure from her firm bases in Algeria, Tunis, 
Morocco, Senegal, French Guinea, and the French Congo, had 
extended her control over the great mass of North-west Africa, 
much of it admittedly desert, but a block of territory which, 
especially on its fringes, was of incalculable value to France. As 
for Great Britain, the dream of a continuous string of territories 
from Cairo to the Cape was realised except for the intervention of 
German East Africa, whilst she also held the strategic coastal 
strip of British Somaliland opposite Aden, and Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, the Gold Coast, and Nigeria on the west. 

It appears almost miraculous that, in an age of aggre^ve 
nationalism and militarism, this should have been achieved 
without war between any major European Powers, except for 
Italy and Turkey in 1911—1912. In the latter stages, however, 
war was but narrowly avoided on several occasions; and when 
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war did come, it was followed by radical revision in the distribu¬ 
tion of the African territories. 

Whilst these developments were taking place in Africa, the Western 
Far East, too, was being subjected under pressure to Western 
penetration. China was the first to feel the effects, reacted un- East 
favourably, and though compelled in the end to accept some 
degree of westernisation, did so unwillingly. Japan, on the other 
hand, though she succeeded in preserving her seclusion longer, 
when it was finally broken made the best of it, and rapidly adopted 
such Western ideas and techniques as she thought would be 
valuable. 

Before turning to the opening up of China by westerners in China 
the nineteenth century, it will be desirable to indicate briefly die 
character of previous Chinese history. The Mongol conquests 
and empire in China were dealt with in an earlier chapter in this 
book; the Ming and Manchu periods will now be considered. 

When, at the end of the Mongol period, anarchy set in in The Ming 
China, relief came only with the establishment of a new dynasty. 

The founder of this Ming dynasty advanced, during a career 
adventurous and romantic beyond ^e dreams of any story-teller, 
from being a destitute orphan to being by successive stages a 
Buddhist priest, a rebel soldier, a captain, and finally commander 
of a large army with which he conquered most of China, and won 
for himself the title of emperor. The personal name of this 
adventurer was Chu Yuan-Chang, but, by a practice common to 
this and the succeeding dynasty, he was called by the reign-title 
of Hung Wu. He ruled from 1368 to 1398, completing during 
the early years of his reign the conquest of China, and expelling 
the Mongols from Karakorum, He was succeeded by an ineffec¬ 
tual grandson, who was finally displaced by an able uncle, who 
became Emperor as Yung Lo (1403-1424). During his reign the 
Ming dynasty reached the peak of its power and influence, 

Chinese fleets appeared off Sumatra, Ceylon, and Aden, and tri¬ 
bute was successfully demanded fromascoreofStates. Japanalone 
refused to have anything to do with his overtures. In 1421 he 
moved his capital from Nanking to Peking, a move comparable 
in importance with Constantine’s famous move from Rome to 
Byzantium. The move was equally effective, and from Peking a 
highly successful defence of the northern frontier was organised 
over a period of several centuries. In the field of culture there 
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Tile Manclius, 
1644-1912 


were very successful achievements in literature, painting, and 
pottery. Literature was cared for by the Academy of Letters, 
which during the reign of Yung Lo carried out the most stupen¬ 
dous literary compilation of all time. This was the famous 
encyclopaedia, or compilation of writings of all ages on all 
subjects, which occupied thousands of scholars for more than 
five years, and runs to some 11,000 volumes and 900,000 odd 
pages. Only three copies were made, and only a few volumes 
have survived. The art of painting as well as literature was much 
cultivated, and students of the period are familiar with several 
hundred Chinese painters, contemporaries of our own European 
renaissance. Ming porcelain, for which the dynasty is known to 
many people who know little else about Chinese history, was 
extensively developed under imperial patronage, and many 
techniques and gorgeous combinations of colours in glazing and 
enamel discovered. 

It was natural that in the early years of the Ming dynasty 
there should have been outbursts of nationalism, following on the 
expulsion of the Mongols. This led to attacks on all kinds of 
foreign influences, and Christianity suffered with the rest. 
Nestorian Christianity had existed in China as early as the 
seventh century, but had failed, unlike Buddhism, to get any 
real hold on the Chinese people. Christians were tolerated and 
protected by the Mongol emperors. Nestorian Christianity died 
out, but the Roman Church entered the field in the late thirteenth 
century; and we have already seen elsewhere how John of 
Montecorvino worked as a missionary in China, and became in 
1307 the first Archbishop of Peking. The persecution of 
Christianity at the instigation of the Chinese scholars led to 
its suppression, and it was not openly revived until the Jesuits 
broke tlie ban towards the end of the sixteenth century. 
Jesuits were highly educated men, and their knowledge of 
astronomy and other sciences made them sought after by the 
Chinese rulers. The most famous of them was Matteo Ricci, 
who won the support of the Emperor himself, and was allowed 
to settle at Peking in 1601. By now the Portuguese were well- 
established at Macao, near Canton, which offered a convenient 
starting point and refuge for Christian missionaries. 

The Ming dynasty at last lost favour, and was overdirown by a 
rebellion. The Manchus who seized power—the dynasty they 
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established was the Ch’ing Dynasty—were foreigners, and 
established a foreign domination which lasted until 1912, when 
the dynasty came to an end, and China became a republic. The 
Manchus were Tartars, and held China by stationing Tartar 
garrisons at all vital points, which, even after the conquerors 
themselves had assimilated the culture of China, were always 
commanded by Tartar officers. Other military and civil posts 
were open to Chinese, but subject to supervision. In the course 
of rime even the Manchu language died out, except at Peking, 
and in most respects the conquerors became as the Chinese 
themselves. 

The very long reign of K’ang Hsi, the second of the Manchu 
emperors, who ruled from 1662 until 1722, was one of great 
distinction. He suppressed piracy, which had been since the 
accession of the Manchu dynasty the scourge of the coasts of 
China, the pirates professing to be operating in support of the 
dethroned Mings, and suppressed a series of rebellions between 
1674 and 1681. In 1683 Formosa became an imperial province, 
whilst Mongolia and even Tibet acknowledged his sway. His 
relations with foreign Western States were in keeping with the 
exclusive policy of imperial China. Even the Dutch, who had 
helped him with their navy to subdue the pirates, received no 
encouragement, and the Portuguese, Russians, and English were 
repulsed with icy dignity. In matters of culture the reign could 
be compared with the great days of the Ming dynasty. The 
Emperor himself directly encouraged all aspects of Cliinese 
literature, and he was renowned for his share in the production 
of an excellent Chinese dictionary as well as of another massive 
encyclopaedia, which was not, liowever, quite so massive as that 
of Yung-Lo. A number of Jesuits continued to enjoy the imperial 
favour and to maintain their reputation as scientists, astronomers, 
and doctors, during the first half of the reign, but their privileges 
were finally withdrawn in 1722, after thirty years’ quarrelling 
over the Jesuits’ tender conscience with regard to ancient Chinese 
customs. In the cultural sphere, imperial Chinese porcelain 
reached new heights of technical and artistic excellence. 

The greater part of the eighteenth century was filled by the 
reign of K’ang Hsi’s grandson, Ch’ien Lung (1736-1795). Cul¬ 
turally, the new ruler followed in his father’s footsteps, and litera¬ 
ture and the arts were encouraged. Politically and militarily the 
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reign was full of activity, and brought a great increase in popula¬ 
tion and territory. Nepal, Burma, Tibet, and Kashgaria came 
in varying degrees under Chinese influence. 

In the second half of the century determined efforts were made 
by the Portuguese, the British, and the Dutch to extend their 
relations with the Chinese, but without success. They were 
allowed nothing beyond the port of Macao, which the Portuguese 
had established in the sixteenth, and Canton, which the English 
had occupied in the seventeenth century, and were in general 
treated with contempt and hostility. In 1816 a British ambassador 
had to retire from Peking without even being allowed to present 
his credentials. 

In the reign of Peter the Great, the Russians had obtained a 
treaty which permitted them restricted trading rights by land, but 
these proved unprofitable. Other Powers continued to trade by 
sea, although faced by every sort of hostility. The British East 
India Company in particular had valuable Chinese connections, 
but it invoked tiie intervention of the British Government in vain. 
A crisis arose in 1839 over the opium trade, which had long been 
the mainstay of the China trade, despite repeated attempts at 
prohibition by the Chinese Government. In 1839 a new Chinese 
opium commissioner took and burnt the stocks of opium of the 
British merchants at Canton, and threatened death to any 
merchant who resumed the trade. A clash between Chinese 
junks and ships of the British Navy led to war (1839-42), with a 
long series of disasters to Chinese arms. The war arose from the 
dispute over opium, but the more important point at issue was 
the conditions under which British merchants were expected by 
the Chinese to conduct even the trade that the Chinese govern¬ 
ment had authorised. Having failed to exclude them, the 
Chinese were to be compelled to adopt a more sensible stand¬ 
point. 

The Treaty of Nanking which followed the war in 1842 and 
the treaties which followed the war of 1856-1860 were the basis 
of relations between China and the Western Powers until the 
present decade. By the Treaty of Nanking, Hongkong was 
ceded to Britain, and five south China ports—Canton, Amoy, 
Foochow, Ningpo, and Shanghai—thrown open to European 
commerce. British were promised equality of status with Chinese, 
a fair and regular tariff of imports and exports was to be agreed 
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and published, the monopolies of the Cohong (a Chinese mer¬ 
chant group) were to be abolished and a comprehensive in¬ 
demnity was to be paid to Britain and her subjects. Opium was 
not mentioned in the Nanking Treaty. Its importance rapidly 
faded, because textiles soon gave Britain the necessary basis for 
trade. In a further treaty in 1843 the Chinese accepted extra¬ 
territoriality, which subjected foreigners to their own laws when 
they were defendants, and gave them the support of their own 
Government in Chinese courts in which they appeared as plain¬ 
tiffs. The United States, France, Belgium, Norway, and Sweden 
soon made similar treaties with China, so that the First China 
War had in effect opened China to the West The Chinese were 
far from happy about it. To a proud and ancient people the 
need to accept extraterritoriality was galling in the extreme, for it 
was entirely non-reciprocal. In 1856 two minor incidents, the 
murder of a French missionary, and the seizure of the “Arrow**, 
a vessel carrying the British flag, were used by France and 
Britain to make war on China. The Chinese were easily crushed, 
the more so since they were crippled by the T*ai P*ing rebellion. 
This rebellion created chaos in the lower Yangtse valley, the 
stronghold of the foreign traders, and was only finally suppressed 
with the help of an army organised by an American, officered by 
foreigners, and led to final victory by General Gordon in 1864. 
The last stage of the war between the Chinese Government and 
Britain and France culminated in the occupation of Peking, the 
destruction of the Imperial Summer Palace, as a penalty for the 
torture of European prisoners, and a series of treaties often 
called the Tientsin Treaties. By these treaties of 1858-1861 China 
agreed to open up eleven new ports along the full length of the 
Chinese coastline, together with the Yangtse River, and the 
whole interior of China to those equipped with passports. 
Foreign envoys were to be accepted at Peking, Christians were 
to have freedom of worship and to promote their religion, a 
general indemnity was to be paid, and a special compensation 
to Roman Catholics for damage retrospectively over 150 years. 
Finally, extraterritoriality was defined, and the opium trade 
legalised. The only territorial change was the cession to Britain 
of a small piece of territory on the mainland (Kowloon) opposite 
to Hong Kong. When we add that in 1858 China had been 
compelled to cede to Russia its territory north of the Amur 
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and in i860 east of the Ussuri, including the site of Vladivostok, 
it is clear that by i860 China had been brought fully into the 
orbit of Western trade and politics. From this time on the old 
Chinese contempt for foreigners gave way among those sections 
of the population which gave thought to such matters to anger and 
hostility. Extraterritoriality was particularly detested, for though 
conditions in China appeared to demand some protection for 
foreigners, it led to abuses, and was in any case an infuriating 
inequality for a proud people to submit to. The tariff system 
set up under the treaties, though efficiently administered by an 
Imperial Maritime Customs largely controlled by European 
officials, was detested for similar reasons. Nevertheless, the 
customs remained so organised until after the First World War, 
and extraterritoriality lasted in the case of Britain and the United 
Sutes until 1943. It was on the basis of these that tliere was 
developed an extraordinary empire within an Empire. Within the 
framework of the Chinese Empire, which remained except for a 
few outlying areas intact, there existed a fantastic semi-occidental 
world, which included international concessions such as Shang¬ 
hai, European national concessions in a number of treaty ports, 
and a British Crown colony (Hong Kong). In these places 
developed elaborate commercial and banking institutions, and on 
the wealth created, or obtained, the Westerners and a select body 
of Chinese lived with a standard of life immeasurably higher 
than that of the bulk of Chinese. One Western benefit was 
offered to all Chinese. Many hundreds of missionaries, Pro¬ 
testant and Roman Catholic, sought to spread the Christian 
religion. By the end of the century something less than one 
million Chinese were Christian. By 1930 the number, despite 
many difficulties, much hostility, and some persecution had risen 
to nearly three millions, and included many of the most influential 
Chinese. 

The Emperor had fled from Peking in i860, and died in 1861. 
After the suppression of the T’ai P’ing rebellion, whicli was the 
most important of several which took place in the period, the 
dominating and able Dowager Empress ruled China until 1908, 
when she died within a few hours of the nominal Emperor, 
Kuang Hsii. With them the Manchu dynasty may be said to have 
ended. The boy Emperor P’u-I (Hsiian T'ung) reigned until 
1912 only, and was then compelled to abdicate. China became a 
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republic, with Sun Yat-sen as its first provisional president 
After a few weeks Sun Yat-sen resigned to make way for the 
man whom the Emperor had nominated, Yuan Shih-K*ai. Sun 
Yat-sen*s disinterested action, by which he sought successfully if 
temporarily to restore national unity, was ill-requited, when 
Yiian, who controlled the army, goaded the Kuomintang, Sun 
Yat-sen*s National People’s Party, into rebellion, which he then 
ruthlessly suppressed. Sun Yat-sen fled to Japan, and Yiian 
dismissed the Parliament in which the Kuomintang had been 
predominant, but himself died in 1916, after an unavailing attempt 
to set himself up as emperor. The new President, who restored 
parliamentary government, was Li Yuan Hung. Reactionary 
groups were still active. To the effect of the First World War on 
the situation, and China’s internal strife, we shall return after 
examining certain earlier developments, most important among 
them being the rise of Japan. 

The treaties of 1858-1861 had been followed by further econo¬ 
mic and political penetration of China by the West. By 1887 
fifteen Western nations, including Peru, Brazil, and the United 
States, and one Eastern nation Japan, had treaties with China 
which permitted them to maintain commercial and diplomatic 
relations with her. In this period certain imperialistically minded 
Powers began to lay hands on some of the outlying dependencies 
of the Chinese Empire; we have already noted the gains of Russia 
and Great Britain. In 1875 Russia added Sakhalin Island to her 
gains, and in 1881 certain annexations on the frontier of Turkestan. 
Between i88o and 1900 France annexed Tonkin and Annam 
piecemeal, and Great Britain annexed Burma in 1885, and Sikkim 
in 1890. Both France and Britain took slices of Siam, whilst even 
Japan, which, as we have seen, demanded a treaty with China on 
Western lines in 1875, annexed the Luchu Islands in i88i. 

The beginning of Japanese aggression against China is an 
event of die greatest significance in Far Eastern and world 
history. It is necessary, before continuing the story of Japan’s 
rise to power, to notice the foundations on which it was based. 
Until 1853, Japan was even more cut ofif from the rest of the 
world than China had been until 1839. For centuries entry into 
Japan, and the sojourn of Japanese abroad, had been prohibited 
on pain of death, and an edict in the nineteenth century ordered 
that all foreign ships approaching the Japanese islands should be 
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fired on. The only exception was made in favour of Dutch ships, 
which were permitted access to Nagasaki, where they carried on a 
limited, not very lucrative and dwindling trade. Japanese society 
was based on an ancient feudal system, and the leaders of the 
clans were semi-independent. Their power was based on the 
Samurai, a hereditary, brave and highly trained traditional body 
of military vassals. The fact that the power of die Emperor, who 
lived in seclusion at Kyoto, was largely nominal, though his 
person was enshrined with a semi-religious halo and treated with 
ceremonious respect, reinforced this tendency to feudal semi¬ 
independence. The administration was in the hands of a deputy 
called the Shogun at Yeddo (later called Tokio, when the 
Emperor moved there), whose power depended on the support 
of the most influendal of the clans, the Tokugawa. Japanese 
civilisadon had borrowed extensively from China in earlier 
centuries; but it is significant that in so doing she had retained, 
and in some cases strengthened her own ancient tradidons. A 
similar phenomenon was soon to be observed in her assimilation 
of Western ideas and techniques. 

The appearance of Commodore Perry in Tokio Bay with four 
American warships in 1853, though some such development was 
clearly inevitable in view of the developments in China, caused 
consternation in Japanese official circles. He pursued a tactful and 
friendly but firm course, and promised to return within a year 
for an answer to the letter to the Emperorwhich he presented. The 
letter requested the granting of a treaty, and die Japanese found it 
wise to comply, particularly since Perry had carefully refrained 
from putdng them into the sort of situation which would involve 
losing face. The American treaty, strictly limited in its scope—its 
chief clauses dealt with the opening of two ports to American 
ships, mainly for the purpose of provisioning—was the thin end 
of the wedge. Other Powers hastened to demand similar treaties, 
and a Russian treaty included an agreement for extraterritoriality. 
In 1858 the first American consul in Japan succeeded in obtaining 
a far more extensive treaty, which included diplomatic privileges, 
additional ports, extraterritoriality, an agreed tariff, and a most¬ 
favoured-nation clause. Other nations were soon able to obtain 
similar treaties; but the privileges obtained were not so compre¬ 
hensive as those in China, nor was their duration so long. The 
Japanese were able, by demonstrating their ability to adopt 
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Western methods and provide efficient government and justice, 
to obtain the removal before 1900 of the obnoxious clauses in the 
treaties. Meanwhile, the acceptance of Western contacts was 
confirmed by a revolution peculiarly Japanese in character. 
The Shogun, the official who in practice had ruled Japan for 
nearly eight centuries, was held to be responsible for the situation 
in which Japan now found herself, and reactionary groups, 
advocating the maintenance of the policy of excluding foreigners, 
succeeded in getting rid of the power of the Shogun. This was in 
1867. The reactionaries were, however, deluded, for the new 
Emperor, Mutsuhito, who succeeded in 1867, had ideas of his own, 
and chose to continue in the path of westernisation. In other ways 
the “revolution” of 1867 resulted in amaintenanceand strengthen¬ 
ing of ancient tradition. To his ceremonial prestige the Emperor 
now added real power, though he was always careful to exercise 
it through his ministers. The ground lost by the Tokugawa clan 
was transferred to other clans, and the hereditary nobility, 
though under changed forms, and with an admixture of new 
blood, retained much of its ancient power and prestige. Feudal¬ 
ism, on the other hand, as an economic and military system, died 
out as completely as it had done elsewhere. It was abolished by 
imperial decree in 1871, the peasantry were freed, and the daimyo 
(feudal provincial governors) and their Samurai surrendered their 
status and privileges for cash. In 1872 a system of military conscrip¬ 
tion was inaugurated, a modern Civil Service was recruited, 
and in 1881 plans were announced for a parliament to meet in 1890. 
This was not achieved without opposition; and in 1876 the new 
conscript army had to be used to suppress a Samurai revolt. 
Other reforms of a Western character included compulsory 
education, freedom of worship for Christians, a land survey and 
land tax, and a new legal system. Finally, a constitution based on 
tlie German model was introduced. It provided for an Upper and a 
Lower House; but though these had some influence, the Cabinet 
was not responsible to them, and the Emperor remained supreme 
and unassailable, ruling by right of his own sacred divinity. Some 
of these reforms the Japanese introduced believing they would 
make for efficiency and power, some in the belief that they would 
influence the willingness of the Western Powers to surrender the 
more obnoxious of their treaty rights. By 1890 there was a general 
determination that, though Western techniques must be adopted 
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and developed in the interests of national prosperity and security, 
the interference of the Western Powers in Japan must be checked. 
To this end the freedom permitted to Christians was counteracted 
by the official encouragement of Shinto. This in its most intensive 
and official form—in its less aggressive shape it had been in part 
assimilated with Buddhism, which was now out of official 
favour—was hardly a religion, but a national cult, stressing the 
divine nature of the origin of the Emperor and of the Japanese 
race, and perpetuating and developing by compulsory teaching of 
them the ancient Japanese myths and stories of ancient heroes. 
The spirit of nationalism was also fostered by the influence of a 
group of elder statesmen, mainly recruited from among the 
Samurai, who, in keeping with ancient Japanese family and clan 
traditions, were entrusted with major decisions of national policy. 
From the first, too, the heads of the armed forces played a pre¬ 
ponderant part in Government circles. These forces between 
them were able to guide the economic development of Japan 
into channels which would be conducive to naval and military 
power. 

In 1894 Japan took a major step forward. Her relations with 

China had long been strained as a result of Japanese intervention 

in the politics of Korea, which was nominally a dependency of 

China, In 1894 a situation developed in Korea which lent itself 

to Japanese purposes, which were to demonstrate tliat she was 

now a Power strong enough to claim a complete equality and 

independence with tlie Western Powers, and to make territorial 

gains from China as a first step in a general policy of expansion 

in the Far East. The leading figures in the new policy were Ito 

and Yamagata, both ex-Samurai, Ito had headed the commission 

which had gone to Europe to study constitutions, and which, 

impressed especially by that of Germany, had been instrumental 

in introducing a comparable constitution in Japan, Yamagata 

had studied European military organisation in Europe in 1870, 

and was likewise impressed with German, especially Prussian, 

achievements. It is perhaps not too far-fetched to see in Ito the 

Bismarck and in Yamagata tlie Moltke of Japan. Militarism and 

imperialism already existed in Japan, but they were undoubtedly 

stimulated not only by the defeat of France by Germany, but 

also by the example of the otlier Western Powers in Africa and the 
Far East. 
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The war which arose from the Korean crisis of 1894 was short. 
The well-organised and equipped Japanese gained a rapid 
victory over a China unprepared for war, whose forces were ill- 
equipped, ill-disciplined, and ill-officered. When Japanese armies 
threatened Peking, the Chinese sued for peace. In the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki, China recognised the independence of Korea, and 
ceded Formosa, the neighbouring Pescadores islands, and the 
Liao-tung Peninsula to Japan, which also received a large in¬ 
demnity, and commercial concessions which put her on an 
equal footing with the other Powers in China. The weakness of 
China and the strength of Japan were now clearly apparent to all. 
The immediate result was to cause Russia, France, and Germany 
to join in compelling Japan to disgorge part of her gains. Her 
presence in the Liao-tung Peninsula would have been particularly 
distasteful to Russia, who, as we have seen, had designs on the 
site of Port Arthur; and France supported her ally. Germany’s 
reasons are obscure; among other reasons, it seems tihat William II 
was hoping to win back die alliance of Russia. In practice, he 
succeeded only in winning Japanese hostility, whilst Great 
Britain, who had refused to intervene, took die first step towards 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance. Russia and France immediately 
claimed their reward for “protecting” China. In the case of 
Russia, her main reward was certain privileges in Manchuria, 
including the right to extend the Trans-Siberian railway to 
Vladivostok, and to use Port Arthur and Kiao-chau as naval 
bases in time of war. France made several small gains, including 
frontier revision in Tonkin. In 1897 Germany forestalled 
Russia and seized Kiao-chau. In the same year Russia seized 
Port Arthur, and France and Britain made further minor demands 
for compensation, and in 1898 China had to agree to the allot¬ 
ment of large spheres of influence to the Great Powers. It began 
to appear as though the main result of Japan’s defeat of China was 
to set the Western Powers on the path to partitioning China. 
The Boxer Rising in China in 1900, organised by reactionary 
secret societies, was directed against the hated Europeans, whose 
influence in China had increased not only by the international 
treaties and agreements just recorded, but as a result of a 
westernising and reforming policy instigated by the Young 
China Movement and adopted and embodied in a series of im¬ 
perial edicts by the Emperor himself. The Boxer Rising was 
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suppressed by an international force, and it was probably only the 
mutual jealousies of the Western Powers, together with the firm 
adoption and advocacy by the United States of an “open-door 
policy’*, which prevented tliem from partitioning China, each 
seeking jealously to exclude others from its chosen area. Russia 
did indeed use the Rising as an excuse to occupy Manchuria, but 
the Chinese Empress appealed to the Powers, and Russia with¬ 
drew, not, however, before Japan and Britain had made an 
alliance to oppose her. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1902 
pledged each party to aid the other if either were attacked by two 
Powers at once. 

The alliance made possible to Japan the annexation of Korea, 
though the annexation was not formally undertaken until 1910. 

Of greater immediate importance for Japan was the moral 
support of Britain in the approaching struggle with Russia, and 
the consequent neutralisation of France. The immediate cause of 
the war was Russian intransigence in Manchuria, where she was 
determined to retain a free hand for herself, whilst restraining 
Japan in Korea. Japan would probably have accepted a mutual 
recognition of their respective interests in Manchuria and Korea, 
but, feeling a struggle eventually to be inevitable, was perhaps not 
reluctant to undertake it with the powerful backing of Britain. 

To the amazement of the world, the Japanese won a series of The Russo- 
hard-fought victories on land, and clinched the issue with a 
devastating defeat of the Russians at sea when tlie Japanese fleet 
under Togo met the Russian Baltic fleet at tlie end of its long 
voyage across the world to the Pacific. By the Treaty of Ports- Treaty of 
moutli (in New Hampshire, U.S.A.) Russia made over her rights Po^smouth, 
in the Liao-tung Peninsula, Port Arthur, and the southern part 
of the railway leading to it to Japan. She also ceded to Japan tlie 
southern half of the island of Sakhalin, which the latter had been 
forced to surrender in 1875. Russia also recognised Japan’s 
special interest in Korea, and promised to evacuate Manchuria. 

The Japanese public thought the gains too slight in view of tlie 
sacrifices, and was particularly angry that Russia escaped paying 
an indemnity; but in fact Japan’s resources had been stretched to 
the uttermost, and she would have been in no condition to 
renew the war. Her main aim had in any case been decisively 
achieved. Russia was checked in the Far East, and now turned 
back to the Balkans. The prestige of the Russian Government 
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had received a serious blow from which it never completely 
recovered, and the repercussions of which were felt down to the 
final disaster of 1917. In the long view, moreover, the defeat of 
Russia confirmed Japan’s control of Formosa and Korea, whose 
economies were rapidly developed in a manner favourable to 
Japan; and it was an essential stage in the long period of conquest 
on which she now consciously embarked. It led also eventually to 
Russo-Japanese co-operation in Manchuria to check the economic 
penetration of Asia by the United States. This was a main cause 
of the animosity between Japan and the United States which was 
to become the most important factor in Far Eastern politics. 

The next stage in Japan’s expansion arose out of the First 
World War. It was immediately clear to the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment that it was a unique opportunity. Not only were all the 
major Powers except the United States immediately embroiled, 
but the assistance of Japan, entailing little hghdng in a war centred 
in Europe, might nevertheless be sufficiently valuable, especially 
to Britain, to render her amenable to Japanese demands. To¬ 
wards tlie end of Au^st 1914, therefore, Japan declared war on 
Germany, and occupied by force the latter’s holdings in China 
(Kiao-Chau, and certain concessions, especially mines and rail¬ 
ways, in Shantung), despite vigorous protests from China. Then, 
in January 1915, Japan made a series of secret demands on China 
called tile “Twenty-one Demands”. These were in five groups, 
of which tile fifth was so far-reaching as to threaten the integrity 
and independence of China. China could expect no help, though 
the United States of America protested against any infringement 
of treaty rights, Chinese territorial integrity, or the “open-door 
policy”. The Chinese President, Yuan Shih-k’ai, offered to 
accept the first tliree groups in return for his own recognition as 
Emperor—a recognition from which he profited litde, since he 
died a year later. Rather surprisingly, in view of her unassailable 
position, Japan accepted the Chinese offer. Shantung thus became 
officially Japanese, and the Powers in their life-and-death 
struggle were compelled individually to promise the confirmation 
of this after the war, as well as of Japan’s occupation of the 
previously German held Pacific islands north of the Equator, in 
return for Japan’s continued support. Even China’s declaration 
of war against Germany did not save her any losses or humilia¬ 
tions at the Peace Conference at Paris in 1919. Japan got Shan- 
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tung and the Pacific Islands, and China’s demands for the 
abolition of extraterritoriality, the conventional tariff, spheres of 
inHuence, and other foreign privileges were rejected as being 
outside the scope of the conference. Thereupon China retired in 
high dudgeon without signing die ueaty. Even die United 
States, which during the war had recognised Japans special 
interests in China, seemed reluctant to revert to a policy which 
might poison Japanese-American relations. China, however, 
made some gains as a result of the war. She had recovered the 
German and Austrian concessions other than Shantung, and alter 
1020 was given a chief share in the control of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, which Russia had controlled before. Moreover, the 
Western Powers no longer presented a solid front in China. 
Germany and Austria were no longer in the running, and Cmna 
could reasonably hope that this might be the beginning of her 
emancipation at least from the more obnoxious foreign privileges 
such as extraterritoriality. This privilege was, in fact, omitted 
from her treaty with Germany and her treaties with the new 

States created by the Treaty of Versailles. 

Internally, China was in a weak and, indeed, at first chaotic 
state in the decade following the end of the First World War. 
Various war lords contended for power, and it was not until 1926 
that the Kuomintang or Nationalist Party, operating from a base 
at Canton, began rapidly to re-unify the country. The p^ty and 
its army was led by a young and able revolutionary Chiang- 
K’ai-shek, a follower of Sun Yat-sen, who collected round him 
many young westernised Chinese. At first he co-operated wiiii 
the Communists, but later reacted violently against their extremist 
policies, and drove them westwards. In 1928 the Kuomintang 
armies had occupied Peking, and by 1931 appeared to have 
achieved a large measure of success in their reunification policy. 
Strong Communist elements, however, maintained themselves 
independently in central China. By 1931 China, by 

good luck and adroitness, had recovered much of her indepen¬ 
dence. Japan in this decade was, as a result of liberal develop¬ 
ments in Japan itself and the world at large, disposed to show 
herself amenable. In 1922 she withdrew from Shantung. This 
major success was followed, even during the period of political 
chaos in China, by the progressive abandonment by me Powers 
of their numerous privileges in China. Concessions were 
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surrendered, and China allowed to establish an independent tariff*. 
In 1931 the United States and Great Britain were still clinging to 
extraterritoriality, but shortly afterwards agreed to consider 
terminating it. 

Japan had made some gains in 1919, but believed herself 
balked by the United States in the matter of the Pacific Islands. 
These she would have liked to have in fiill sovereignty, but had 
to be content with a mandate. However, during the next decade 
Japan showed a spirit of sweet reasonableness, for which, in view 
of her earlier and later policies, it is difficult to find the reason. 
The probable reason seems to have been the general anti-war 
and anti-militarist spirit prevailing in the world, and her own 
internal political development. This period is notable and 
unique in Japanese domestic history as the time when a real 
attempt was made to work parliamentary democracy, in the 
shape of government by a Cabinet responsible to a Lower House 
elected on a wide franchise. The attempt failed, partly as a 
result of the adoption by the reactionary extremists of the 
weapon of political assassination, but more especially because with 
the Manchurian crisis of 1931 a rapid reaction set in, and the 
heads of the armed services began again to play their accustomed 
and sinister part. The parliamentary development was, in fact, 
superficial, as was so much of the westernisation of Japan. Under¬ 
neath, the old traditions and policies went on, often in the long run 
sttengthened by the new economic and military resources at their 
disposal. These latter were now very substantial. The population 
in 1930 was about 64,000,000, and industrialisation was well 
advanced. Japan was still ill-supplied with many rawmaterials, but 
the war had left her in a much-strengthened financial position. 
Intellectually and educationally she seemed almost fully wester¬ 
nised and well able to take and hold her place among the greatest 
nations of the world. Beneath all the changes, the ancient imperial 
military and aristocratic traditions remained, ready to renew 
their ancient functions as soon as the tide of democratic liberalism 
had receded, and to lead the country to further imperialistic 
triumphs. Their opportunity came with the Manchurian crisis of 
1931, of which more will be said in a later chapter. 

Whilst the discoveries, colonisation, wars, and annexations 
outlined in this and the preceding chapter were taking place, the 
Pacific Ocean and its islands, together with the Antarctic and 
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the Arctic, were also being explored, a process which, in the case of 
the Antarctic and Arctic, is still incomplete. Commonly, but not 
always, the lands discovered were annexed on behalf of the State 
to which the explorer belonged. 

It has been seen in the chapter on Portuguese and Spanish Early 
discoveries how Magellan first sailed across the Pacific and 
discovered the Philippine Islands (1521). Other Spaniards had P»dfic 
by the end of the sixteenth century discovered the Caroline 
Islands, New Guinea, and the Solomon, Marshall, Marquesas, and 
Santa Cruz Islands. Early in the seventeenth century Tahiti, the 
New Hebrides, and the Torres Straits, between New Guinea and 
Australia, were discovered, also by Spaniards. Dutchmen, now 
the rivals of Spain and Portugal for sea-power and empire, had by 
1627 sailed past parts of the coasts of western, northern, and 
southern Australia, Timor and New Guinea, and discovered the 
Bismarck Archipelago. In his famous voyage of 1642-1644 
Tasman circumnavigated Australia, discovering Tasmania and 
New Zealand in the process, and Fiji on his way back to the 
East Indies. It seemed that, despite her flourishing East India 
Company, Britain was disinclined to enter the field of Pacific 
exploration, although Dampier sailed along part of the coast 
of Australia in 1699. At the beginning of the eighteentli cen¬ 
tury tile preoccupation of the European nations with war and 
politics caused a lull; and then, with Captain James Cook, aptain 
Britain's attention was turned decisively towards Australia. 

On his first voyage, 1768-1771, Cook circumnavigated New Zea¬ 
land, and discovered the east coast of Australia. On his second 
voyage, 1772—1775, undertaken with a view to Antarctic ex¬ 
ploration, he discovered the South Sandwich Islands and an¬ 
nexed South Georgia. His third voyage (1776-1779) belongs 
rather to the story of Arctic exploration, since it was an attempt to 
find the elusive North-West Passage by, as it were, the back door. 

He sailed tlirough the Bering Strait, and explored some way 
along the adjacent northerly shores both on the Asiatic and 
American side. He also en route discovered Christmas Island and 
Hawaii. All these are well-remembered achievements; what is 


often forgotten is that Captain Cook was also a humanitarian 
and a pioneer in scientific enquiry into the welfare of seamen, 
with a splendid record of health on his own ships by scrupulous 
attention to diet and cleanliness. 
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With the first British settlements in Australia, exploration 
of the continent and of the adjacent seas went on apace. After the 
Napoleonic Wars, France entered the field, and European nations 
began a policy of annexation in the Pacific. The Dutch annexed 
western New Guinea in 1828, the French annexed Tahiti in 1842 
and New Caledonia in 1853. Britain, whose early nineteenth 
century reluctance to accept new colonial responsibilities had 
been overcome, both by a change of spirit in Britain and by the 
rivalry of other Powers, annexed Fiji in 1874, south-east New 
Guinea in 1884, and established protectorates over the Cook, 
Gilbert, and Ellice Islands. This was the period of the most 
pronounced imperialism among the European Powers, of which 
the partition of Africa was another example. Germany, now 
ardently if belatedly seeking to make up for lost time in the 
colonid field, saw openings in the Pacific as well as Africa. In 
1885 she annexed the Marshall Islands and the Solomons, and 
when in 1898 the United States annexed Hawaii, the Philippines, 
and Guam, the Germans obtained from Spain the Marianne and 
Palau Islands by purchase. In 1899 she received most of the 
Samoan Islands, previously jointly administered with Britain and 
the United States, but handed over some of the Solomons to 
Britain in exchange. The insistence of Australia and New 
Zealand was one of the reasons for the British annexations, 
and in 1902 the Cook Islands and in 1906 British New 
Guinea were handed over to New Zealand and Australia 
respectively. 

The long story of Arctic and Antarctic exploration begins with 
the Norsemen. Precisely how much they discovered of the 
Arctic will never be known. The next stage in the story is the 
long and arduous search for the North-west Passage which, begun 
in the reign of Hei^ VII by John Cabot, was perhaps completed 
by Sir John Franklin in his famous and fatal voyageof 1845-1848; 
whilst not until 1906 did Capt. Amundsen finally traverse it by 
sea. In the interval, many of various nations, including numerous 
members of the Hudson Bay Company, Bering, the Dane who 
discovered the Bering Straits for Peter the Great, Capt. James 
Cook, and a multitude of others, some on organised scientific 
expeditions, some merely traders or whalers, carried on the work 
of discovery by land and sea. In the late nineteenth and early 
twentietli centuries the North Pole itself became the objective to 
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explorers of all nations. Expeditions were now often liberally 
equipped with the latest scientific aids, and Americans, or 
American-organised expeditions, played a prominent part. The 
difficulty of locating the Pole in practice led to several claims, 
that of Peary in 1909 meeting with general acceptance. After 
the 1914-1918 war aeroplanes and seaplanes began to be exten¬ 
sively used, and in 1926 Commander Byrd reached the Pole by 
aeroplane. In 1937, Russians flew over the Pole to Vancouver and 
California, remarkable flights which have since given much 
thought to those concerned with world air strategy. 

The exploration of the Antarctic was, as we have seen, almost Th< Antarctic 
a by-product of earlier Australasian exploration, although from 
earliest times a belief existed in a great southern continent, and 
famous explorers like Cook made voyages with its discovery as 
their primary objective. After the settlement of Australia and 
New Zealand, it was mainly sealers and whalers who continued 
to push soutliwards. In 1841 a British expedition under Ross 
reached within about 700 miles of the Soutli Pole. For the rest 
of the century interest centred mainly on the Arctic, but between 
1902 and 1909 Scott and Shackleton led British expeditions, tliat 
of Shackleton in 1907-1909 coming within about 100 miles of the 
South Pole. In December 1911 Amundsen reached it, followed 
a month later by die five men of Scott’s ill-fated expedition, all of 
whom perished in tragic and heroic circumstances on die return 
journey. As in the Arctic, aircraft began to be extensively used in 
the late 1920’s, especially by American-sponsored expeditions, 
notably those of Wilkins (an Englishman) and Byrd, which led to 
extensive discoveries and territorial claims, especially by the latter 
for the United States. In 1929-1931 the British, Australian, and 
New Zealand Governments sponsored an expedition led by Sir 
Douglas Mawson in the special non-magnetic ship “Discovery”, 
which carried aircraft. Extensive exploration and surveying were 
carried out, and King George V Land claimed for Britain. In 
addidon, Australia claimed a large unnamed area, and confirmed 
the claim by a declaration of annexation in 1936. The Nor¬ 
wegians, too, whose ship the “Norwegia” was the rival of the 
Discovery”, made very extensive discoveries and claims, in¬ 
cluding notably Queen Maude Land. 

In conclusion, it should be mendoned that, in addition to the 
great discoveries and territorial claims, many expeditions. 
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beginning with those of Cook, and of Capt Fitzroy and Charles 
Darwin in the ‘‘Beagle** in 1831-1836 to Ae South Seas and New 
Zealand and in the Atlantic, and continuing to the highly or¬ 
ganised and superbly equipped Arctic and Antarctic expeditions 
of recent times, have made scientific discoveries of great im¬ 
portance. 



CHAPTER 39 

The Development of the United States ofAmerica, and of South and 

Central America. 

The study of the history of States separately, though often 
necessary for clarity, is artificial; for no State today lives in a 
vacuum, but must react upon and be reacted upon by otlier 
States. It is, however, less artificial in the case of the United 
States and South and Central America than in the case of 
most other States, since both by force of circumstances and by 
inclination the young States of the American continent wished to 
have as little as possible to do with a Europe which had long 
oppressed them. It was therefore deliberate policy on the part of 
the United States from the time of their union in 1788, and of the 
South and Central American States from the time of tlieir separa¬ 
tion from Spain and Portugal after the Napoleonic Wars, to keep 
Europe at arm’s length politically, though they were willing 
enough to co-operate commercially. 

It has been seen elsewhere how the American colonists’ 
successful defence of the independence they had proclaimed in 
1776 was confirmed at the Peace of 1783. It was a solemn moment 
in the history not only of the Americas but of the world, for the 
bare two million inhabitants had before them a future of unique 
opportunity. Never previously since prehistoric times had it been 
given to any such group to have the opportunity of developing 
practically undisturbed a huge stretch of territory containing 
almost every kind of potential resources, and suitable almost every¬ 
where for white settlement The settlement, moreover, would be 
largely unopposed, for it was clear that the American Indians, for 
all their bravery, would be unable permanently to prevent, or even 
seriously to hinder it. In the course of a century and a half the 
white inhabitants of these territories were to increase sixty-fold, 
mainly owing to immigration, and to develop an economy which 
was to make them the most powerful nation in the world. Even 
before this position was reached the policy of deliberate isolation 
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which they had planned for themselves was breaking down in the 
face of the challenge of events. 

Few, if any, of the erstwhile British colonists or foreign 
observers can have had much inkling as to the enormous develop¬ 
ments ahead. It seemed at first as though the union which the 
needs of the war had produced would sink amid the sea of troubles 
which surged around the newly launched ship of State. The 
reaction which commonly follows even upon successful war was 
intensified by the discontent of the returned soldiers, by the 
emigration of the scores of thousands of Empire Loyalists who 
had, passively or actively, taken the side of the mother country in 
the struggle, and by the diminution of trade consequent upon the 
war and upon the colonies being now outside the British imperial 
preference system. Congress was weak and powerless against 
intransigent States, and both Congress and the individual States 
were threatened with insolvency. The need to settle financial and 
social disorder, the contemptuous attitude of the European 
Powers, the need for a united front in matters of trade and con¬ 
tinental expansion westwards, and the hard thinking and forceful 
decisions of a group of able men, combined to preserve the union. 

The Convention which achieved this met at Philadelphia in 
1787. It was a small body of fifty-five men, with George Washing¬ 
ton as its president, the aged Benjamin Franklin as the father of 
the house, and young and able men like Alexander Hamilton and 
James Madison, to undertake the actual framing of the new 
constitution. The constitution which they produced was brief, 
common-sense, practical, containing no extreme theories or 
dogmas, and cautious, not to say conservative, rather than 
revolutionary. The underlying motif throughout is to be found The New 

in the attempt—a very successful one as the event has proved_to Constitution 

reconcile the naturally independent instincts of the States witli tlie 
urgent need for a central government with adequate powers in 
essential matters. The constitution which the convention pro¬ 
duced has lasted, with only twenty-one amendments, from 1788 
to the present day, a length of time far exceeding that of most 
modern written constitutions. Its success proves the farsighted¬ 
ness of those who drafted it, and how essential it was to a proper 
development of the great territories which it was to rule. 

It is not possible here to deal at length either with die principles 
of federation or with the details of the constitution of the United 
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States. Its main features are a President, a legislature consisting of 
two chambers, and a judicature whose most important, though 
comparatively rarely exercised function is that of deciding 
whether actions of Ae executive are within the law of the con¬ 
stitution. The President is elected by indirect suffrage. The 
people in each State elect presidential electors, who vote for a 
presidential candidate on strict party lines. His term of office is 
four years. This was conventionally regarded as being once 
renewable, until Franklin Roosevelt showed the elasticity of this 
convention by accepting office a third time. The President is not 
answerable to the legislature in the same way as a British Prime 
Minister is; he remains in office even though his measures may be 
rejected. His functions are a combination of those exercised in 
Great Britain by the King and the Prime Minister. His power is 
thus great, especially in times of emergency; but he is subject to 
certain controls, such as judicial decisions of the Federal Court, 
and the approval by the Senate of his Cabinet appointments. 
The Senate, the Upper House of the legislature, has two members 
for each of the forty-eight states of the union; the Lower House, 
the House of Representatives, contains representatives propor¬ 
tionate to population throughout the union. Constitutional 
amendments to the federal constitution require a special legisla¬ 
tive procedure. Here is to be observed a notable difference from 
the British Parliament, where constitutional laws are enacted in 
the same way as other laws. The British Parliament is, in fact, 
sovereign in all matters affecting Great Britain; the American 
Congress is sovereign only within the sphere prescribed by the 
constitution, and operates under a special procedure in the case 
of amendments affecting the constitution. Similarly, the American 
Federal Supreme Court of Justice has the power to rule whether 
any Act, even of the President himself, is within or outside of the 
law of the constitution, whereas in Great Britain the supreme court 
is the House of Lords, or, in practice, the law lords who sit there¬ 
in; and they merely interpret, and cannot overrule, Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment Finally, in the United States the powers of the Federal 
Government and Congress are strictly limited to certain matters— 
such as foreign affairs, defence, justice, communications and 
matters which affect all States; in other matters the individual 
States and their legislatures are sovereign within their own 
boundaries. 
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This constitution, tliough it has nianifcstoci sonic coni|>araii\ cly 
unimportant weaknesses, has served the Untied States w ell since 
its adoption by the necessary majority ot nine out ot ilte ihiiteen 
States in 1788, and is tlie outstanding example ol a succes>lnl 


written constitution in modern times. 


It was almost inevitable 


that the first President should be George \\^lshington. M he 
reverence and respect in which he was held by his couimymen 
derived not only from his success as a general in campaigns iti 
which at first tlie odds had seemed hopeless, but also Irom bis 
personal character. Here was a man whose modest and un¬ 
assuming character embodied manly virtues well suited t»> the 
spirit of the new Union, whom everybody knew to be t>f peiicci 
integrity, and to whom all were prepared to entrust their luture. 
He remained as President during the first eight diilicult years ol 
the new constitution, aided by able men, ol whom Alexander 
Hamilton as Secretary of the Treasury and 'I'homas Jellerson as 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs were outstanding. Alter (he 
initial difficulties of organising a government had been overcome, 
finance, economics, and foreign alfatrs were the centre of inteiesi. 
Hamilton believed that the Union, to which he attached the 
greatest significance, would be unable to survive ttnless its 
revenue and its credit at home and abroad could be increased, lly 
import and excise duties and the establishment of a n.uit)n.d 
bank, coupled with the profitable carrying trade wliieli .is .i 
neutral she was able to carry on witlt Europe during (he w.us 
after 1793 until it was checked by both Hritish and I icik h 
measures, Hamilton was able to achieve his ends, but not widumi 
alienating those whose interests were in the independence of ilieii 
own States rather than in the strengtli of tlie Union, anrl win* 
detested federal taxation as much as they had Mriiisli. The 
Government party, anxious above all to maintain and '.(rengtlien 
the Union, and seeking to that end to avoid conllk t v/itli eiiher 


Britain or France, became known as the Federalists. I heir 
opponents, hating federal duties, and what they consirlered lo lie 
the aristocratic and even monarchical tendencies of I lafmltf>n and 


i 


Washington, and their “kowtowing” to England, tailed fliem- 
selves Republicans, and later Democrats. Washingnm’s aiienipi 
to keep himself, as President, outside party grrjupings was mad#* 
difficult by quarrels inside the Government, especially l>eiv/eeii 
Jefferson and Hamilton. JefTerson resigned in 1793, and v/ent over 
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to the Republican-Democrats. Washington now became sub- 
j'ected to bitter attacks, and refused to stand for a third term in 
1797. His successor, John Adams, another Federalist, was able 
but erratic. His first problem was relations with France. American 
public opinion had at the time of the Revolution in France in 1789 
been strongly pro-Frenchj but as the movement became most 
extreme and aggressive externally as well as internally, the 
Washington Government, though by no means all the public, 
had tended to lean away from France and towards Britain, with 
whom Jay negotiated a settlement of outstanding difficulties. 
Consequently French policy became actively hostile to the 
United States, and a state of virtual war ensued, which lasted 
until a settlement was reached in 1800. Internally, the crisis 
produced in 1798 a series of Acts known as the Alien and Sedition 
Acts, 1798, which were generally held to threaten American 
liberties, and which caused a strong revival of the Democrats, 
led by Jefferson and Madison, who even went as far as to claim 
for the States the right of secession and of vetoing federal legisla¬ 
tion. In 1799 the death of Washington sounded the death-knell 
of the Federal Party, already tom by internal strife; and in 1801 
Thomas Jefferson, an extreme democrat in spirit as well as in 
party, moved to Washington, the first President to occupy the 
White House. 

It is notorious that the avowed policies of politicians out of 
office are apt to be greatly modified by the pressure of responsi¬ 
bility and of events when in office. In the case of Jefferson, he 
began with a reaffirmation of his 1776 and 1789 principles, 
repealed the Alien and Sedition Acts, and declared his intention 
of supporting the independence of the States. Within two years 
he found himself employing the despised federal powers to build 
national roads and to purchase from France in 1803 the huge 
province of Louisiana for what then seemed the large, but today 
seems the ludicrously small, sum of fifteen million dollars. The 
new territories were eventually organised into six States, and the 
cost worked out at less than twenty dollars per square mile of 
territory. Had he done nothing else, this achievement would have 
entitled Jefferson to the cordial respect of posterity. He was 
already sufficiently popular with his fellow-citizens, and was, in 
fact, extremely nervous how this first great venture in dollar 
diplomacy would be received. He need have had no fears; this 
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was the kind of imperialism the American public understood and 
approved of. The remainder of Jefferson’s presidency was 
dominated by the threat of war both with France and Britain, 
especially the latter. In the period after Trafalgar (1805) and 
before the Peninsular War (1808), when the British Navy ruled 
the seas, and a series of Orders in Council sought to enforce a 
blockade of Europe in retaliation for the Berlin Decrees by which 
Napoleon sought to exclude British trade from Europe, occasions 
for friction with Britain were innumerable, and war was only 
postponed by the moderation of Jefferson. The main issues were 
the repeated stopping of American ships in a search for contra¬ 
band and deserters, and the infringement of American territorial 
waters. The restrictions which Jefferson found it necessary to 
impose on American shipping amounted at one time to a total 
prohibition of trade with Europe, and, ruinous to trade as they 
were, were detested equally with the British actions. A growing 
war party in the United States forced the hand of President 
Madison in 1812, towards the end of his first term as President. 

He declared war, and in 1813 his re-election confirmed tlie Tiie Angio- 
popularity of his decision. The decision was regrettable, since 
only two days before the British Government had made an 
announcement, unknown of course to Madison, of its intention to 
repeal the Orders in Council. The war brought little profit to 
either side. Successes were fairly evenly shared. Despite indivi¬ 
dual American successes in minor clashes at sea, the British main¬ 
tained their supremacy, whilst the Canadians repulsed all attacks 
on Canada. The Americans, for their part, repulsed a Canadian 
invasion along Lake Champlain, and British amphibious opera¬ 
tions against Washington and New Orleans. General Andrew 
Jackson saved the latter, but Washington was occupied and the 
White House burnt, an incident well remembered in American 
history books. The details of the peace are unimportant. It had, 
however, great significance, in that it paved the way for the 
definition and demilitarisation of the frontier with Canada, and 
for the long period of unbroken peace and almost unbroken co¬ 
operation with Great Briuin. Internally, the war consolidated 
the position of the Democrats. The Federalists were proportion¬ 
ately weakened and finally totally discredited by the support 
which they gave to the secession agitation in the New England 
states which had suffered most from the trade embargoes. 
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The war of 1812-1814 did much to strengthen the confidence of 
the United States, and from this time on, under a new generation 
of leaders, she enters on a long phase of unchecked development 
and expansion. Her maturity is marked in international affairs 
by the “Monroe Doctrine”, by which President Monroe (1817- 
1825) declared in 1823 that the United States would regard as a 
threat to its own peace and safety any attempt by a European 
Power to impose its rule on any parts of North and South 
America at that time independent The occasion was the 
threatened intervention by France in the liberated Spanish and 
Portuguese colonies of South America^ but the prohibition was 
deliberately stated in the widest terms. By it the United States 
expressed its intention of taking a protective and fatherly interest 
in the affairs of both North and South America; and the im¬ 
proved relations with Great Britain, and the non-intervention 
policy of Canning, meant that the policy would be effectively 
backed by the British fleet. 

To the policy of the Monroe Doctrine there was no dissent in 
the United States; but in other matters there was not the same 
unity, and a good deal of separate and divergent development 
This was probably inevitable in territories so large and so 
different in climate and resources as were the twenty-four States 
which by 1821 made up the Union. To simplify matters, these 
States can be regarded as falling into three groups; the North, the 
South, and the West Of these, the North was primarily in¬ 
terested in manufactures and trade, and wished to have, and in 
1828 obtained, the imposition of high protective duties on manu¬ 
factured goods from Europe. The South was mainly interested in 
cheap imports and cheap labour, and the export of its cotton 
to the northern States and Europe. It therefore favoured free 
trade and the maintenance of slavery. The West was not at first 
greatly interested in these matters. It wanted chiefly cheap land, 
and had little difficulty in getting it. In the forties, and especially 
after 1850, it also became very interested in the problem of 
slavery. On the whole it threw its influence, from the time it 
provided, in the person of Andrew Jackson, the first President 
from the West, against the extension of slavery and against the 
right of States to secede from the Union. 

These two questions, themselves closely connected, run like a 
scarlet thread through the stuff of American history from the 
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days of the first union until the Civil War. We have already seen 
how even under Hamilton federal excise duties had been violently 
opposed, and how the Democrats under Jefferson and Madison 
had at the time of the Alien and Sedition Acts 1798 maintained 
the right of the States to nullify federal legislation and to secede 
from the Union. The question of secession came up again in 1828 
in conjunction with the protests of the South against the policy of 
protection. The election of a Democratic President, Andrew 
Jackson, in 1829, who was known, and showed himself by 
actions such as the dissolution of the National Bank, to be in 
favour of State rights, was thought to present a favourable 
opportunity, Calhoun, of South Carolina, and Vice-President of 
the United States, challenged President Jackson on the issue. 
Jackson, for all his support of State rights, put the union first, 
and called Calhoun’s bluff. He met South Carolina’s nullification 
of the Tariff Act and preparations for secession, 1833, by 
calling out federal troops, and South Carolina gave way, and 
accepted a compromise tariff. Nevertheless, the opponents of 
Jackson now combined themselves into a new party with the 
old-fashioned name of Whigs, which later was changed to 
Republicans. 

Slavery had been an issue in American politics since tlie time 
of the Declaration of Independence. Originally existing in nearly 
all the States, it was in 1787 prohibited nortli of the Mason- 
Dixon line (the southern boundary of Pennsylvania) and in the 
new territories so far developed to the West. It seemed that 
slavery was doomed to die out by a natural revulsion against 
it. It was revived by the development of cotton-growing whicli 
followed on the invention of the cotton-gin for extracting the 
seeds from the cotton. Cotton-growing became immensely more 
profitable, its use for fabrics multiplied many times throughout 
the world, and the demand for labour on the plantations seemed 
incapable of being met except by the maintenance of slavery. 
Even the opponents of slavery were in most cases prepared to 
agree to the present necessity for maintaining slavery in the 
South, but remained strongly opposed to its extension. This 
point of view is manifested in the so-called Missouri Compromise 
of 1820, which dealt with the question of whether slavery was to 
be accepted in the new States being developed west of the Missis¬ 
sippi. It was agreed that Missouri should be a slave State, but tliat 
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elsewhere west of the Mississippi there should be no slave¬ 
holding north of latitude 36° 30'. 

The years 1820-1850 were the golden age of the slave-owning 
South. Cotton exports rose, and a fairly acceptable case could be 
made out that slavery was in the circumstances inevitable, and that, 
despite admitted abuses, the negro slave was probably happier 
than if he were emancipated. In the North, however, a movement 
for complete abolition of slavery was becoming prominent, and 
was fanned by the campaign organised in the South to extend 
slavery to Texas (annexed 1845) the Mexican territories 
between Texas and the Pacific, especially California, which were 
annexed in 1848 after an easy victory over Mexico. In the so- 
called Clay Compromise of 1850, California was admitted as a 
free State—the settlers there were bitterly opposed to the com¬ 
petition of slave labour—whilst the remainder of the new terri¬ 
tories were to please themselves. In 1854 the Southerners pro¬ 
posed the repeal of the Missouri compromise and the acceptance 
of the principle of self-determination in the matter of slavery in 
the new States of Kansas and Nebraska. This latter was accepted 
in the Act creating those States, whilst the Supreme Court amazed 
the world in 1857 by its astounding ruling that the Missouri 
Compromise or any other such agreement excluding slavery was 
unconstitutional. The new Republican party, founded in 1854 to 
resist these tendencies, did not at first advocate abolition; and 
Abraham Lincoln, who became prominent in it in 1858, was a 
supporter neither of abolition nor of dissolving the Union, 
although for the moment the Union appeared to be the mainstay 
of slavery. John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry with a group of 
only eighteen men, including five negroes, in 1859 was not 
followed by the expected negro rising, and produced no im¬ 
mediate results, though his name became a rallying cry for 
abolitionists. Nevertheless, when Abraham Lincoln became 
President in 1860, within a few weeks South Carolina seceded. 
In January i8(Si she was joined by six Southern States. The im¬ 
portant middle group of Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
and Arkansas joined the others in seceding only with the outbreak 
of war in April 1861. Their chances of military success seemed 
slight, for they had but five and a half millions against twenty 
millions, whilst the preponderance of industrial and naval power 
was overwhelmingly with the North. Nevertheless, the North- 
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emers met with little success in the first eighteen months, and the 
Southerners fought at first with impetuosity, and then with 
stubborn valour. The spirit of the opposing sides and the course 
of the war would permit of fairly close comparison with the 
English civil war of the seventeenth century; and it is perhaps not 
too fanciful to see in it a kind of continuation of that struggle, 
with the Virginian plantation-owner as the Cavalier and the dour 
New Englander as the Puritan, The struggle was, of course, on 
an enormously greater scale. 

In January 1863 Lincoln issued a proclamation abolishing 
slavery, and by the middle of the year the tide had turned against 
the South. The Confederate General Lee was defeated at Gettys¬ 
burg, and his attempt to invade Pennsylvania collapsed. From 
this time the Confederate position steadily deteriorated, and in 
1864 the Northern Generals Grant and Sherman overran the 
confederate States. The end came in the following April, when 
Lee surrendered to Grant at Appomattox. Five days later, on 14th 
April, President Lincoln was assassinated. His essential work was 
fortunately done, for his successors, Andrew Johnson (1865- 
1869) and the successful general Ulysses S. Grant (1869-1877), 
were not in the first rank of Presidents. Conditions in the South 
were chaotic and unhappy during their presidencies. When some 
of the Southern States refused to allow to negroes full civic rights, 
troops were sent to reoccupy the South, and military rule com¬ 
bined with a Black Terror to make life at times intolerable for ilie 
white population. It was natural that the negroes, or some of them, 
should see in their new freedom an opportunity for licence, and 
should have been susceptible to political corruption; and natural 
that the whites should seek protection by the organisation of 
bodies such as the Klu-Klux Klan. On the withdrawal of the 
troops in 1877, however, white supremacy quickly reasserted 
itself, and indirect methods were found, which are to this day 
effective, of disenfranchising the negroes. Both whites and 
negroes suffered from the economic chaos which the abolition of 
slavery brought to the cotton plantations, the effects of which are 
even yet felt despite all attempts to reorganise the economy of 
the South in a more balanced fashion. 

The half-century between the end of tlie Civil War and the out- Post CivU 
break of the First World War was marked by expansion in many 
fields. An enormous unchecked immigration both from Europe 
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and Asia, not seriously regulated until the latter part of this period, 
provided the population and the labour force for the full exploita¬ 
tion of the enormous western territories. Trans-continental 
railways, with a multitude of subsidiary networks, and the 
extremely rapid development of industry and commerce, com¬ 
pleted the transformation of the United States from a pre¬ 
dominantly agricultural to a predominantly industrial State, 
whose products and methods have become the wonder, if not in 
all cases the admiration, of the world. On the other hand, 
American art and literature, and her social services, remained 
relatively undeveloped, from the very fact of preoccupation with 
material wealth and large rewards for even moderate initiative. 

With the United States’ participation in the First World War, 
and its effects on them, it will be necessary to deal elsewhere. It is, 
however, desirable here, in concluding this section, to trace their 
relations with other nations in this period. We have already 
referred to the fate of the negro population in the United States. 
The Indians and Chinese and Japanese also posed difficult 
problems. The remnants of the Indian peoples were until 1887 
supervised and fed in special large reservations. These reserva¬ 
tions then fell victims to the prevailing land hunger, except for 
relatively small areas which were given to the Indians for use as 
tribal settlements. In some ways their lot has been better than 
that of the negroes, and they have never been faced by the same 
intensive social ostracism by the whites, partly because they are 
comparatively so few in number. The Chinese and Japanese, 
again, who for a time passed almost unchecked into the Pacific 
coastal districts of the United States, became subject towards the 
end of the nineteenth century to rigid restrictions. Chinese 
labourers were excluded in 1882, and the regulations were 
tightened in 1886 and 1892, whilst Japanese immigration was 
seriously restricted in the years prior to 1914. This restriction 
was one of several causes leading to Japanese-American friction 
after 1905. It is easy to understand the American desire to avoid 
the risk of any deterioration in the standard of living by too 
much cheap labour. The same powerful feeling, coupled with 
the fear of the swamping of the whole population by quick¬ 
breeding Orientals, explains the determination of Australians to 
permit no such immigration into Australia, 

Foreign relations in the more usual sense are relatively un- 
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important, especially in the earlier part of the period. The repulse 
of French intervention in Mexico, the strong line taken with 
Britain about the depredations of the British-equipped privateer 
“Alabama” in the Civil War, as in the question of the Oregon 
boundary in the forties, and in the boundary dispute between 
Britain and Venezuela in 1895, all showed a determination to 
enforce the rights and maintain the prestige of the United States 
against all comers. The purchase of Alaska from Russia in 1867, 
the war with Spain to put an end to her misgovemment in 
Cuba, which resulted in the establishment of an American pro¬ 
tectorate there, and the cession of the Philippine Islands, Puerto 
Rico, and Guam to the United States in 1898, together with the 
annexation of Hawaii at the islanders’ own request in the same 
year, all showed that the United States had recovered sufficiently 
from the Civil War and the preoccupations of the years there¬ 
after to embark once more on an imperialistic policy—a policy 
which now included annexations outside the American con¬ 
tinent. An extension of this was the penetration by a variety 
of expedients into Central America, and particularly after 1900 
into the Panama area, where construction of the vital strategic 
canal was agreed with the newly independent state of Panama in 
1903. The canal was finally opened in August 1914. In Asia and 
in Europe, by her mediatory activities in the Russo-Japanese 
War and the Morocco question, the United States showed clearly 
that they were moving in the direction of full-scale participation 
in world affairs. Their participation in two world wars, and their 
policy in between them, and since 1945? must be reserved for the 
final chapter. 

Whilst the United States of America was developing in tlie 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries into a major world Power, 
great changes were taking place in Central and South America. 

It was clear that the spirit of revolution which tlie Spanisli Crown Central anJ 
itself had misguidedly encouraged in the English colonies in 
North America might very easily spread to Soutli America, 
especially after the revolutionary ideals of the philosophers had 
been demonstrated in practice in France and much of Europe after 
1789. Conditions in the Spanish and Portuguese dominions in 
America offered plenty of fuel to the revolutionary fires. There 
were two main incentives to revolution, of a political and 
economic character. The first was the growing autocracy and 
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interference of the Crown and the mercantilist nature of the 
policies which it pursued; the Spanish colonists had, in fact, a 
good deal more to complain about in this respect than had the 
English colonists. Secondly, within the colonies themselves was 
the complete and increasingly disputed and disliked supremacy 
of a smil group of official and wealthy families. The Creoles 
(American-born Spaniards), except for a few high-ranking 
families, were dissatisfied with their share in the Government; 
whilst the mestizos (of mixed Spanish and Indian blood), and the 
Indians and negroes, were incensed not only on account of their 
lack of political power, but by an economic system which 
created great wealth for the Government and a few private 
families and kept the rest in an overworked, exploited, and 
poverty-stricken subjection. 

We have already seen how Brazil was stimulated by the flight 
of the Regent Prince John from Portugal in 1808, and by his 
return there in 1821, to consider whether the time was not come 
to sever its relations with Portugal. The obvious determination 
of the Portuguese Government to bring Brazil into a condition 
of complete subjection again brought about a great surge of 
nationalist feeling, which caused the new Regent, John’s son 
Pedro, to proclaim Brazilian independence (September 1822), 
and allow himself to be crowned Emperor of an independent 
Brazil, promising in advance to adhere to a constitution which 
should shortly be promulgated. 

In Spanish America, the overrunning of Spain by the French, 
the deposition of Ferdinand VII and his replacement by Napo¬ 
leon’s brother Joseph, and the absolutist tendencies of Ferdinand 
on his restoration in 1814, caused revolutionary separatist move¬ 
ments to appear in all the Spanish colonies. A series of wars 
ensued, in which at first the royal authorities in some colonies 
held their own and suppressed the movements; but after 1816 
events everywhere began to move in favour of the revolutionaries. 
By 1825, intervention by the reactionary Powers of the Holy 
Alliance in Europe having been warded off, partly by President 
Monroe’s famous Declaration in 1823 (the Monroe Doctrine, 
which warned the European powers to keep their hands off 
America), and partly by Canning’s policy, backed by British sea- 
power, of prohibiting intervention, all the Spanish American 
colonies had achieved independence. It should perhaps be 
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mentioned here that British sea-power was also used during the 
Napoleonic Wars (1806-1807) to attempt to establish British 
power on the River Plate. The attempt failed, and in 1816 the 
United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata area declared their 
independence. Paraguay became independent of Spain even 
earlier (1811) and of Buenos Aires in 1813; Uruguay, on the 
other hand, was incorporated into Brazil in 1821. 

The two great names of this early independence period are 
San Martin and Bolivar. San Martin organised a liberation army in San Martin 
Argentina, and was responsible for making possible the declara¬ 
tion of Chilean independence in 1818. In 1820, operating from 
Chile, San Martin liberated much of Peru, and declared it inde¬ 
pendent. In this he had the support of a navy, organised by 
an Englishman, Lord Cochrane. San Martin assumed supreme 
office, which he had already refused in Chile, but held it for 
only two years. He was replaced by Bolivar, who carried on 
his work, and expelled the remaining royalist forces from 
Peru. In 1825 a group of Peruvians adopted the name Bolivar Bolivar 
(Bolivia) for their newly proclaimed independent republic. Boli¬ 
var’s own birthplace was Venezuela, where early attempts to win 
independence had failed disastrously in 1811-1812; but between 
1818 and 1822, after hard fighting, a new independent Slate had 
been formed of New Granada, Venezuela and Quito, widi 
Bolivar as its head. It was called Great Colombia, and it was 
from here that Bolivar advanced to the final liberation of Peru. 

In Mexico, the course of events led, after the total failure of a long 
and bloody revolutionary struggle (1810-1815), to the declara¬ 
tion of the independence of Mexico, not by revolutionaries, but 
by a reactionary group, which in 1822 elected Augustin de 
Iturbide Emperor as Augustin I, his only claim to the dignity 
being that he had earlier helped to defeat the revolutionaries. He 
abdicated in 1823, whereupon an attempt to incorporate Guate¬ 
mala, San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica in 
Mexico collapsed, and tliese States formed an independent con¬ 
federation called ffie United Provinces of Central America (1823). 

By 1825, then, the Spanish allegiance in Central and South 
America had been repudiated, and the Spanish authorities and 
troops expelled by force. Only in the West Indies did the The West 
Spanish Crown maintain itself. The white population of Cuba 
and Puerto Rico was strongly royalist; but economic distress 
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during the nineteenth century alienated the hulk of the population 
from Spain. Independence came eventually as a result of the 
Spanish American War of 1898, which was precipitated by 
American interest in and sympathy for Cuba, and dislike of 
Spanish repression. The outcome of the war was a foregone 
conclusion. In a couple of months the Spanish were defeated on 
land and sea, and in the Treaty of Paris (December 1898) Spain 
ceded Puerto Rico, the Philippine Islands and Guam to the 
United States, and recognised the independence of Cuba. 
American troops remained in occupation of Cuba for two years 
until a settled government could be established j but further 
intervention proved necessary in 1906 and in 1917 as a result 
of internal disorders. Such American intervention became a 
feature of West Indian politics after the Spanish American War. 
In 1915 United States forces were landed in Haiti, to maintain 
order, this western half of the island of Hispaniola having been 
independent since the defeat and expulsion of a French army in 
1804 by the negroes, who had been in revolt since 1794 under the 
leadership of Toussaint L*Ouverture, Dessalines and Christophe. 
Political and economic instability caused the intervention, as also 
in 1916 in Santo Domingo, the eastern half of the island, where 
Spanish control had finally been thrown off in 1865. 

Space permits of but the briefest statement of the development 
of Central and South America after the achievement of inde¬ 
pendence. It might be thought that, since the colonies of North 
America had, with the exception of Canada, found it possible, 
indeed essential, for defence and healthy development to form a 
confederation, a like development would have taken place in 
Central and South America soon after the achievement of 
independence. Many would undoubtedly have welcomed Union, 
but factors such as the greater dispersion, more difficult com¬ 
munications and inferior political experience prevented it. 
To these must be added today a strongly developed spirit of 
nationality in the separate States, which makes union even more 
unlikely. 

It is likewise not surprising, when one considers the difficulties 
the United States of America met with in their early days and the 
terrible conflict which developed among them in 1861, that the 
States of Central and South America should have experienced 
difficulty in achieving good government and steady and en- 
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lightened social and economic policies. Independence does not Un^tded 
automatically bring such things to peoples divided among them- condSons 
selves. In each State there were (and are) bitter class and racial 
antipathies, and an acute lack of balance between the privileged 
and the unprivileged, the latter of whom formed a large majority 
of the population, but were for the most part poverty-stricken, 
uneducated, and consequently splendid material for extremist 
propaganda, whether of the ultra-revolutionary or reactionary 
kind. Reaction often received support from the masses, which is 
not really surprising, since many of them were devout adherents 
of the Catholic Faith, and on the whole the Church supported 
established authority. 

A brief examination of some aspects of the history of these 
States will show that, generally speaking, they experienced, as 
was, in view of the conditions outlined above, only to be ex¬ 
pected, much political instability, often accompanied by violence 
and civil war. Nor were they free from the political vices of the 
Old World, and on several occasions indulged in war among 
themselves, mainly for territorial reasons. Their immaturity and 
political and economic instability, together with tlie territorial 
and economic imperialism of the Great Powers, from which 
even the United States of America, with all its resources, was not 
immune, led to strained relations with the United States of 
America and with European Powers. Mexico, for example, which 
became a republic in 1824, became involved in war in 1846 with Mexico 
the United States. There had for some time been boundary 
disputes, and the annexation of Texas by the United States in 1845 
brought skirmishes which led to full-scale war. Tlie Mexicans 
were quickly defeated, and Mexico City occupied, and at tlic 
peace in 1848 Mexico ceded California, New Mexico, and parts of 
what are now Nevada, Utah, Arizona, Colorado and Wyoming 
to the United States. As in the case of the cession of the Philip¬ 
pines by Spain, already mentioned, when a payment of 20,000,000 
dollars was made, 15,000,000 dollars was now paid to Mexico. 

Civil war in Mexico in i860 led to the ill-fated attempt by 
Napoleon III to establish the Archduke Maximilian as Emperor, 
pressure from the United States compelling Napoleon to abandon 
Maximilian to his fate in 1867. Mexico was ruled by a dictator, 

Diaz, from 1876 to 1911, during which time progress was made in 
the economic Held, but there was gross exploitation of die 
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economically weak, and the continued concentration of wealth and 
of economic and political power in fewer hands. The result was 
revolution. Diaz was overthrown in 1911, and after five years of 
civil war, the arrogant actions of Francisco Villa, one of the 
claimants to power in Mexico, caused the United States to despatch 
an expedition under General Pershing into Mexico. The expedi¬ 
tion was a failure, and alienated Mexican opinion, which was 
already pro-German. Continued political instability continued 
after the First World War, with insurrections and civil wars at 
frequent intervals, until in 1934 General Cardenas established a 
strong government which was still in power in 1939. His policy 
was socialistic, and included the return of lands to the peasantry 
and the nationalisation of the railways and mining rights. The 
latter led to conflict with foreign capitalist interests and with the 
Governments which supported them. In 1938 Mexico took over 
the American and British Oil Company properties en bloc, and 
intense feeling was displayed on both sides, Britain even breaking 
off diplomatic relations. 

Argentina likewise suffered acutely from internal disorders, 
and embarked on a controversy with Great Britain about the 
Falkland Islands, which is still unsettled, and with both European 
and South American Powers about Uruguay, in which Britain, 
France, Brazil, and Paraguay were all interested. Out of this 
arose finally an alliance between Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay, 
as a result of which Paraguay suffered heavy casualties and 
territorial losses in a five years* war (1865-1870). Continued 
political instability led eventually to a period of political and 
social reform in Argentina after 1910. The First World War 
brought great profits and large-scale development of meat and 
wheat production. Argentina suffered heavily in the world 
depression after 1929, but made a good recovery when, like the 
United States of America, the Government adopted special relief 
measures. When tlie Second World War broke out in 1939, 
a conservative national government with dictatorial powers was 
holding its own against its opponents, which included both 
Fascists and Communists, the Communist party having been 
declared illegal in 1936. 

Chile, too, experienced a century of political disorder, which 
did not prevent it from winning a resounding victory over Peru 
and Bolivia in the War of the Pacific 1879-1883, receiving as a 
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result in the Treaty of Valparaiso Bolivian territory exuemely 
rich in nitrates. The sale of these to the Allies dunng the First 
World War made Chile rich, but was followed by slump and 
political disorder. Economic conditions improved after 1933, 
hut Chile, like other States, was troubled by Fascist and Com¬ 
munist extremists. A moderate Conservative-Liberal Govern¬ 
ment from 1932 to 1938 gave way to a Government of the leh, 
which in 1938 began a policy of reform favourable to ^e workers. 

Enough has been said to show that almost all Central and 
South American States suffered from long periods of instability, 
and some, like Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, suffered in disastrous 
wars with neighbours. The State which enjoyed perhaps the 
most settled government and the highest degree of prosperity in 
the nineteenth century, at any rate from about 1840 onwards, was 
Brazil. During this period the population was doubled (14,000,000 
by 1889), and coffee, cattle, sugar, and rubber produced m m- 
creasing quantities for the world market. This development 
continued with increased momentum after conversion of the 
Empire into a Republic in 1889, despite the pohucal insubility to 
which this led. By 1939 Brazil had a population roughly equal 
to that of the British Isles, and was producing coffee and rubber 
in quantities so great as to bring about a wor d glut. 

A development which must be mentioned relates to the ex¬ 
pansionist policy and world position of the United Smtes, already 
manifested in the Spanish-American War, and now brought to a 
head in 1903 by the outbreak of revolution in Colomhan 
Province of Panama which then became a republic (1903)- ^ 

United States had already been negotiating for a strip of territory 
through Colombian territory for the purpose of excavating a 
canal to link the Atlantic and the Pacific. A treaty was now 
signed with the new State of Panama by which the necessary P^=>ma 
strip was assigned to the United States for a cash payment ot 

10,000,000 dollars and 250,000 dollars annually. 

Finally, this chapter cannot be concluded without reference to 
two external developments of die years between 1914 and 1939- 
Most of the Central and South American States severed diplo¬ 
matic relations with Germany during the First World War, 
although Chile and Argentina remained neural. Several Central 
American States actually declared war. Brazil was the only South 
American State to do so, and her navy and material resources were 
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valuable to the Allies. After the war almost all the Central and 
South American States joined the League of Nations, though 
Argentina withdrew very quickly (1921) and Brazil in 1928, when 
she failed to secure a permanent seat on the Council. 

The second development was the appearance of a Pan-American 
spirit, in which some degree of co-operation was manifested 
between the Central and South American groups of States and 
individual States, and with the United States of America, although 
there was also considerable distrust of the “dollar diplomacy” of 
the United States. A series of Pan-American conferences met • 
between the wars, the last of them at Lima in 1938, where twenty- 
one States declared their intention of defending their individual 
sovereignty and independence against any kind of foreign 
intervention, and promised joint consultation in case of any 
threat. The situation in Europe, and the strongly opposed 
Communist and Fascist ideologies, the latter especially being 
influential in South America, suggested that such precautions 
were not unreasonable. This seemed particularly the case in Brazil, 
where events appeared to be following rather closely the German 
pattern, and where powerful propaganda and large-scale barter 
agreements seemed to be bringing the country into very close 
relationship with Nazi Germany. The suppression of a brief 
Communist revolt in 1935, followed by a period of autocratic 
government under President Vargas, seemed to many to be the 
prelude to a Fascist Brazil. The suppression of a Fascist rising in 
1938, however, and close economic bonds with the United States 
appeared by 1939 to have redressed the balance. 

During the 1939-1945 war the Central and South American 
States played a relatively modest part. On the whole, their 
sympathies were with the United States. Several, including all six 
Central American republics, declared war forthwith on Japan, 
Germany, and Italy after Pearl Harbour, and were followed in 
this course of action in 1942 by Mexico and Brazil. Finally, by 
the end of 1943, all except pro-German Argentina, which had 
continued to entertain close relations with Nazi Germany during 
the war, had severed relations with the Axis Powers, and early in 
1945 even Argentina, the last of the Central and South American 
States to do so, reluctantly declared war on Germany and her 
allies. 


CHAPTER 40 

The Grouping of the Great Powers in 1914- The War of 1914- 
iQiS — The Russian Revolution and the Intervention of the 
United States of America in the War — The Peace Settlement 
— The withdrawal of the U.S.A, from Europe - The Drift 
towards War, 1933-1939 - The Emergence of Fascism, and 
its Rivalry with Communism - Japanese Expansion in the 
Far East - The Second World War - Post-War Problems. 

The causes of the war which broke out in 1914 observed 

in the relations between the Powers as sketched in a previous 
chapter. It must suffice to note here that tlte danger had been 
greatly increased by I9i4> owing to the fear and the electric 
atmosphere produced by the realisation that improved transport 
made rapid mobilisation and attack possible and indeed probable; 
whilst economic imperialism caused tension overseas, and tlie 
ever-growing urbanisation increased the tension in Europe. 
The acute realisation of tlie danger might have given to great 
statesmen the opportunity to persuade the European nations 
that a settlement must be agreed; but unfortunately affairs were, 
in 1914, in many places in tlie hands of second-rate politicians. 

This was especially true in Germany and Austria. 

On the outbreak of the war the Powers of the Triple Entente 
(Great Britain, France, and Russia) faced two of the Tripie 
Alliance Powers (Germany and Austria-Hungary). Italy refused 
to join her partners of the Triple Alliance in the war, on the 
grounds that the Austrian attack on Serbia was an aggression, 
and therefore Italy was not bound under the terms of the alliance 
to intervene. When she did finally join in (May 1915), h was on 
the side of the Triple Entente (which from here onwards will be 
called the Allies), although at first only against Austria. The 
Turks joined Germany in October 1914, as did Bulgaria m 
October 1915, by attacking tlie already hard-pressed Serbia. 
Rumania did not join the Allies until August 1916. The New 
World did not officially take sides until the United States declared 
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war on Germany, April 1917, after which many of the Central 
and South American States severed diplomatic relations with 
Germany. Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, and Colombia remained 
neutral; Brazil declared war on Germany in October 1917, and 
her navy and material resources were of great assistance to the 
Allies. 

There was a great variety of fronts during the war, in the West 
(France and Belgium), in the East (East Prussia, Poland, and 
Galicia), in the Balkans (Serbia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece, and 
Turkey), in Africa (German East and South-west Africa) and on 
the seas throughout the world. Of these, the Western Front, the 
Eastern Front, and the sea were of primary importance, the rest 
secondary, although, of course, success or failure on any front 
automatically reacted on other fronts, since they permitted or 
demanded the transference of men and supplies. 

The majority of British, French, and German military men and 
politicians believed that the issue of the war would depend on 
who could achieve an outright victory on the Western Front, 
always assuming, however, that Germany could successfully 
defend her Eastern frontiers, and that, on the Allied side. Great 
Britain could keep the seas clear for the importation of food and 
raw materials and the transport of armies. There were exceptions 
to this belief, notably in the case of Winston Churchill, who 
believed that a blow, in sufficient force and properly directed, 
against Turkey, and thence via the Balkans and the Danube into 
the heart of Central Europe, could fatally disrupt the combined 
resistance of the Central Powers. The truth of this will never be 
known, since when it was eventually tried, it was too late, and in 
too little strength. 

The word “blitzkrieg” was not yet invented; but it was in 
fact an early version of this which the German General Staff 
sought to put into operation in the West in August 1914, and 
which came very near to success. The directors of policy and 
strategy in Germany, clearly recognising the numerical and 
quantitative superiority of the Allies in men and materials in a 
long war, believed that by the rapid and efficient deployment of 
armies better trained and equipped than those of the Allies, it 
would be possible to reach a decision in one brief campaign. 
The idea was to repeat the successes of 1870, but even more 
efficiently and expeditiously, to do, in fact, what Hitler was to do 
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successfully in 1940. A plan on these lines—the Schlieffen Plan— The 
had been drawn up as far back as 1905. It involved the massing 
of very powerful forces on the right flank, which were to drive 
through to Paris and the Channel ports, whilst in the centre 
and left the French armies were to be simply contained. Mean¬ 
while in the East only enough divisions would be deployed to 
check the Russians, who were notoriously slow in mobilisation, 
for a few weeks, by which time a decision would have been 
reached in the West. 

The plan came very near to success, and had it been fully 
adhered to, it might have achieved full success. As it was, the 
transfer of divisions from the right to the left flank just before the 
war began, in the well-founded belief that the French were 
planning a heavy assault there, and of further divisions to East 
Prussia at the end of August, in the belief that Paris was about to 
fall and that they could safely be spared for tlie Eastern Front, 
proved fatal. In the event, the Schlieffen Plan failed because the 
Germans had not sufficient weight on the right flank for the 
operation. At first all had gone brilliantly successfully. Crossing 
the Belgian frontier on tlie night of 3rd—4th August, von Kluck, 
in command of the German ist Army, was by 20th August in 
Brussels. Meanwhile, on the other flank the French had launched 
their planned assault in Lorraine. It was a total failure, and their 
armies on the Metz-Luxembourg fronts fell back rapidly before 
the Germans. By 3rd September, Soissons, Laon, and Rheims 
were in enemy hands; only Verdun held out. Farther north the five 
British divisions had gone into action soon after landing (23rd 
August, tlie Battle of Mons), but were likewise being pushed back 
with the French. There now followed what proved to be a 
decisive series of events, in which the central figure is von Kluck, 
and in connection with which the correctness of, and responsi¬ 
bility for, certain decisions taken in the fog of war have been the 
source of much partisan argument since. Von Kluck had the two¬ 
fold and difficult task of maintaining his advance westwards to 
outflank Paris, whilst at the same time trying to keep in touch 
with von Bulow’s 2nd Army on his left. The threat from the 
newly formed 6th French Army, which, operating on interior 
lines in front of Paris, was trying to outflank von Kluck and 
might be expected to drive a wedge between him and Bulow, 
caused von Kluck to abandon his attempt to continue his drive 
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TheBatde west of Paris. Then followed the Battle of the Mame (5th-i2th 

September), when the French threw in everything (including the 
Paris taxi-cabs) to stop the drive on Paris. They were successful, 
and the Germans began to fall back, and established a strong line 
along the river Aisne, from which all attempts to dislodge them 
failed. Farther north, the Germans, after having reached Ostend, 
abandoned their attempt to reach the Channel ports, and were 
decisively checked by the British at Ypres. By the end of October 
the war of manoeuvre in the West was over, and was not resumed 
until the time of the German collapse at the end of 1918. 

There now began a period of static warfare, which, with minor 
gains of ground by either side, and with few novelties except the 
use of gas by the Germans in 1915, and of tanks by the British in 
1916, went on to the bitter end. Its main features were “digging- 
in’*, the universal adoption of trench warfare, with all its dis¬ 
comforts and miseries, the development of enormous fire-power 
both with machine-guns and artillery, and offensives, generally 
preceded by stupendous bombardments, in which gains of a few 
miles were made in this sector or that, often at the cost of hundreds 
of thousands of lives. In 1915 there were battles of this character 
at Ypres, where gas was first used, and in Artois and Champagne. 

Verdun, 1916 In 1916 the Germans, having transfened large forces from the 

Russian front, made an all-out attempt to take Verdun. They 
failed, and the losses on each side were over 300,000. Verdun 
was followed by the Battle of the Somme, which, owing to French 
exhaustion, was a mainly British operation, and cost them over 
400,000 men. In 1917 there were great battles at Arras and on the 
Aisne and in Champagne, and in the latter part of the year the 

Passchendaeie, British offensive of Passchendaele (the 3rd Battle of Ypres), 
which was as costly and futile as the Somme. The only ray of 
hope was the Battle of Cambrai in November, in which for the 
first time a substantial number of tanks was employed, and broke 
the German lines. The break-through, however, was not 
exploited. 

In March 1918 the Germans, victorious on the Eastern 
Front, but aware tliat, in view of the failure of their submarine 
offensive and the increasingly large flow of men and materials 
to France, victory in the West must come quickly if at all, 
made a last desperate bid. Throwing in every available man, 
they broke tlirough the British 5th Army to a depth of forty miles, 
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but were then halted by combined British and French efforts. 

Further battles followed during the summer on the Aisne and the 
Marne. Allied effort was now being co-ordinated by Foch, 
who had been named Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Annies 
in France, and who was able to dispose of a considerable number 
of American divisions in the later part of the summer. In August 
the Allies began a series of offensives which by the end of 
September had convinced the German High Command that the 
game was up, and that peace must be obtained at all costs. In 
Germany the Government resigned, and Prince Max of Baden, a 
Liberal, became Chancellor, and immediately opened negotia¬ 
tions for an armistice. These were long-drawn out, and the allied 
armies pressed forward. Ludendorff resigned, and the sailors of 
the German fleet mutinied at Kiel, from where the mutiny spread 
to other ports. On 9th November a German Republic was 
declared in Berlin, and next day Kaiser William II left forAm^^«in 
Holland. On the nth, the strict armistice terms of the Allies 
having been accepted by the Germans, the cease fire was vembcr, 1918 

ordered. 

The war on the Western Front has been considered consecu¬ 
tively for the sake of clarity. The other aspects of the war, 
which throughout had their impact on the Western Front and on 
each other, must now be briefly considered. On the northern 
Russian front it was a tale of disaster for the Allies almost from the 
start. The Russian attempt to invade East Prussia was decisively 
checked in the battles of Tannenberg and the Masurian Lakes in ^ ^ 

late August and early September 1914. In this brief campaign 
Hindenburg and his Chief of Staff, Ludendorff, made their 
almost legendary reputations. East Prussia was saved, and the 
Russians, having lost hundreds of tliousands of men, fell back 
with the Germans in pursuit. Von Mackensen advanced as far as 
Warsaw, but had to fall back before Russian counter-attacks. 
Meanwhile, to the south-east, the Austrians were involved in 
heavy fighting round Cracow, and failed to stop the Russian 
move on Galicia, whilst in the Balkans, after having taken Bel¬ 
grade, they were driven out by die Serbs. 

In 1915 the Russians met disaster in the south-east, as they Galicia, 191s 
had earlier in the north. A powerful Austro-German offensive 
rolled the demoralised Russians back from Galicia, inflicting huge 
losses on them, whilst in a second offensive farther north in 
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July, Poland, Lithuania, and Courland were cleared of Russians. 
In these campaigns the Russians suffered stupendous losses in 
men and materials, and were so shattered that towards the end 
of the year the Germans and Austrians were able to transfer large 
numbers of troops to the Balkans. In October they took Belgrade, 
which encouraged Bulgaria to declare war on the Serbs. The 
combined attack of Bulgarians, Germans, and Austrians soon 
drove the Serbs back into Albania, whence they were evacuated 
to Salonika by the Allies. 

The year 1916 saw a great Russian offensive on the Eastern 
Front, planned to coincide with the Somme. The Russians met 
The Balkans with moderate success, but suffered very heavy losses. In the Bal¬ 
kans the main events of 1916 were the development in Greece of a 
movement, led by Venizelos, to intervene in the war on the allied 
side, and the intervention of Rumania. In December a govern¬ 
ment set up by Venizelos in Crete and Salonika was recognised 
by Britain, after it had already declared war on Germany and 
Bulgaria. Meanwhile, in August, the Rumanians had at last been 
persuaded to join the Allies, on the promise of receiving Transyl¬ 
vania and Bukovina. When they sought to seize Transylvania 
they were heavily defeated by an Austro-German force which 
proceeded to occupy Bucharest and the greater part of Rumania. 
The wheat and oil of Rumania gave a valuable and much- 
needed boost to the jaded war economy of the Central Powers. 

The year 1917 brought still greater successes to the Central 
Powers. Further Russian military defeats on the Baltic and in 
Galicia brought the Russian armies and people to a state of com¬ 
plete demoralisation, and precipitated in April that revolution 
which had long been feared by the Allies. In November the 
The Bolshevik Bolshcviks scizcd powcr, and in December they signed an 
Revolution armisticc with the Central Powers. In the Balkans, the abdication 
of Constantine of Greece and tlie official entry of Greece into the 
war on the Allied side were but poor solace for the Allies. Any 
hope that might have been entertained that the revolutionary 
Government of Russia would emulate the French in 1792, call 
for a levee en masse, and drive out the invaders, was quickly lost 
as the Tsar’s empire disintegrated. Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and 
Ukraine all declared themselves independent, and the Central 
Powers signed a separate peace with Ukraine. In March 1918 the 
Bolshevik Government, whose policy was peace at any price, 
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signed the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, by which they surrendered Treaty of 
Finland, the Baltic provinces, Poland, Ukraine, and Trans- 
caucasia. In May, Rumania followed Russia out of the war, March 1918 
signing the Treaty of Bucharest with the Central Powers. 

These great successes on the Eastern Front and in the Balkans, 
taken by themselves, appeared to offer to the Central Powers the 
foundation of a successful continued prosecution of the war. 

We have already seen, however, how the last great German 
offensive in the West in 1918 had failed, and how, with American 
aid, the Allies were beginning to apply irresistible pressure. We 
have now to see how another phase of the war—that on the sea 
in which the Germans had confidently hoped by unrestricted 
submarine warfare to bring Britain to her knees, had likewise 
gone against Germany. Germany’s naval effort took three main 
forms: operations by the High Seas Fleet, commerce-raiding by Warat 
cruisers in various parts of the world, and submarine warfare. 

Of these, the submarine was the weapon most feared by and 
effective against the British. The main fleets rarely made contact. 

In 1914 and 1915 there were inconclusive actions off the Bight 
of Heligoland and the Dogger Bank, the main importance of 
which was to demonstrate that the British had the initiative and 
meant to keep it. German hit-and-run raids on Yarmouth, 
Scarborough, and Hartlepool were irritating, but not serious. 

The damage inflicted by German cruisers in distant waters at 
the outbreak of war was more serious, especially when Admiral 
von Spec collected a force of five cruisers and fought a successful 
action with a small British force off the coast of Chile (Coronel, 
November 1914). They were caught a few weeks later off the 
Falkland Islands, December 1914, by a powerful British force 
dispatched for the purpose, and four out of the five were sunk. 

The other cruisers still afloat were hunted down and rendered 
innocuous within a few months, although several others replaced 
them by slipping through the blockade right up to 1918. The 
only major naval engagement of the war was the Battle ofTheBattk 
Jutland, 31st May—1st June 1916, in which both battle-cruisers 
and the main fleets were engaged. Although the Germans refused 
to fight it out, and sought shelter in port, they inflicted heavier 
losses on the British Grand Fleet than they themselves received, 
largely as a result of more accurate gunnery. Having got safely 
into port, the German High Seas Fleet became a shore navy, 
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never again venturing out into open water, so that what was for 
the British a tactical defeat was also a great strategic victory. 

Much more serious was the submarine menace. Early in 1915 
the Germans declared Great Britain to be subject to a submarine 
blockade, to which Britain replied with an intensification of her 
blockade of Germany. In March 1915 German submarines began 
to sink passenger ships, and in May the “Lusitania” was sunk with 
the loss of nearly all her passengers, including many Americans. 
There was much talk of war in America, but eventually the 
German Government agreed that liners should not be sunk with¬ 
out warning. Further and more vigorous American protests 
followed the extension of the submarine campaign in 1916, and 
the Germans, who were not at this stage prepared to risk war with 
America, relaxed the pressure. In 1917, however, when hope 
of a decision on the Western Front seemed to be slight, the 
German naval chief von Tirpitz ordered unrestricted submarine 
warfare. The Germans had now over 120 submarines, and by 
April were sinking allied shipping at the rate of over 800,000 
tons a month. Had this gone on for twelve months. Great Britain 
might well have been starved out; but the danger was overcome 
by the convoy system, and an intensification of every kind of anti¬ 
submarine device. German losses in submarines were heavy, the 
morale of their crews was badly shaken, and during 1918 the 
Allies easily built more shipping than was sunk. 

Aircraft were now extensively used on anti-submarine work, 
as well as in the land fighting. On the Western Front the Allies 
had, after some vicissitudes, won by 1918 a decided superiority 
in the air, both in fighters and bombers. For long-range bombing 
the Germans had pinned their faith largely to Zeppelins, although 
aeroplanes were used against London as early as 1916. They did 
considerable damage, but did not seriously affect morale or 
production, and the Zeppelins suffered heavy losses against 
steadily improving defences. 

It remains now to consider briefly the other areas affected 
by the war. These were mainly five: the German colonies, 
Italy, Turkey, Salonika, and Mesopotamia. 

The Germanic oceanic colonies were quickly occupied in 1914, 
the New Zealanders taking Samoa, and the Australians the 
Bismarck Archipelago and German New Guinea, and the 
Japanese various Pacific Islands, including the Marshals and the 
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Carolines, as well as Kiao-chau and the other German con¬ 
cessions on the mainland. In Africa, the British and French 
quickly occupied Togoland and the Cameroons. In German 
South-west Africa, South African troops forced the Germans to 
surrender in 1915. In German East Africa, on the other hand, the 
Germans, malting extensive use of well-trained native troops, 
not merely managed to maintain themselves in the field, until the 
end of the war, but even invaded Portuguese East Africa and 
Rhodesia. 

On the three Mediterranean fronts, Italy, Salonika, and Turkey, Italy 
the Allies met with less success. When Italy entered the war in 
May 1915 against her former allies, as a result of the Treaty of 
London (April 1915), by which she was promised substantial 
gains at the expense of Austria and in Africa, she formed a front 
on the Isonzo river along which the Austrians were established. 

A series of battles along this line in 1915,1916, and 1917 produced 
considerable casualties but small results. In October I 9 i 7 > how¬ 
ever, the Austrians, strongly reinforced by Germans, opening a 
full-scale offensive, broke the Italian lines at Caporetto, and forced Caporetto, 
a hasty and disastrous withdrawal to the river Piave, with 
Italian losses totalling over half a million. Here the Italians re¬ 
established their line with French and British help. In June 
1918 the Austrians made a last desperate and unavailing attempt 
to break this line. The losses they suffered precipitated the 
final collapse of the Hapsburg monarchy. Heavy losses on three 
fronts, internal dissensions, and the national aspirations of subject 
peoples—Czechs, Poles, Yugoslavs, Hungarians—large numbers 
of whom were deserting and fighting with the Western Allies, 
had by September brought Austria-Hungary to the verge of 
collapse. By October the Austrians, like tlie Germans, were 
seeking an armistice. Complete collapse came with an Italian 
offensive at Vittorio Veneto at the end of October. The Austrian Vittorio 
armies disintegrated and fled, Czechoslovaks and Yugoslavs* 9 '® 
asserted their independence, revolutionary governments were set Collapse of 
up in Vienna and Budapest, and an armistice was concluded with 
the Allies. The abdication of the Emperor Charles in Austria on 
the iith, and in Hungary on 12th November 1918 was followed 
by the establishment of Austrian and Hungarian republics. 

A similar collapse had taken place earlier in Bulgaria as a result Salonika 
of a large-scale offensive launched in September from Salonika, 
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where an army of French, British, Greeks, Serbs, and Italians had 
been collected. The offensive met with substantial success, and 
within a fortnight Bulgaria was out of the war, and the way was 
open for assaults on the Danube and towards Constantinople. 

Turkey, owing to its long-standing hostility towards and fear 
of Russia, was strongly pro-German in 1914. This sentiment 
was strengthened by the arrival of the German cruisers “Goeben” 
and “Breslau’* in August, after the Allies had failed to intercept 
them in the Mediterranean. In October the Turks began the war 
against Russia by bombarding the Russian Black Sea ports. At 
the end of 1914 they invaded Russian Caucasia, but met with 
scant success. A Turkish expedition against Egypt, over which 
Britain had declared a protectorate, likewise met with little 
success. Certain British and French generals and politicians, 
notable among them Winston Churchill, now strongly advocated 
an attack on the Straits, both to relieve pressure on Russia and to 
influence the Balkan situation in a decisive manner. An attempt 
was first made to force the Narrows by sea. It failed owing to 
mines, and by the time the British had decided to convert the 
operation into a large-scale sea-borne landing, and had assembled 
the necessary forces, the Turks, commanded by a German, Liman 
von Sanders, had improvised an effective defence. Mustapha 
Kemal, later dictator of Turkey, but at this time comparatively 
unknown, played a decisive part in organising a vigorous and 
successful attempt to prevent the Allies establishing an effective 
bridgehead. Large British, Australian, New Zealand, and French 
forces were now deployed, and a fresh landing made at Suvla 
Bay in August 1915. This, too, failed to reach its objectives, and 
the whole operation was abandoned in December. 

The British and Turks also clashed in Mesopotamia and 
Arabia, which the British sought to occupy to protect the oil 
supply from Persia. After early successes the British force under 
Townshend was besieged in Kut-el-Amara, and all attempts to 
relieve it failing, was forced to surrender (April 1916). Mean¬ 
while tlie British had been stirring up the Arabs, making certain 
promises with regard to independence. In June 1916, Hussein, 
the Arab ruler of Mecca, attacked the Turkish garrisons of Medina 
and Mecca, declared the Hedjaz (that part of Ar^ia which includes 
Mecca and Medina) independent, and was recognised by the 
Britisli as king. In the following year the British made thrusts 
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into Palestine and Mesopotamia. They met with little success 
in Palestine until Allenby was given the command in June 1917. 
In December he took Jerusalem, but owing to European troop 
requirements was not able to resume his advance until September 
1918, when, assisted by the Arabs, among whom Col. Lawrence 
had been brilliantly successful as an organiser of desert guerrilla 
warfare, he routed and drove back the Turks. Meanwhile in 
Mesopotamia the capitulation of Kut-el-Amara had been avenged 
by its recapture, and the capture of Baghdad (March 1917). 

The end of the war came for Turkey on 30th October 1918, 
when she signed an armistice which was tantamount to uncon¬ 
ditional surrender. Soon afterwards an allied fleet entered the 
Golden Horn. 

The First World War ended, then, in November 1918, with 
the total collapse of the Central Powers and their allies. Russia 
was in a state of chaos, but the Western Allies had achieved their 
aim of complete victory and practically unconditional surrender. 
We have now to see what kind of a settlement would be made by 
the victors. 

Magnanimity and a forgiving spirit have never been common 
qualities among victorious Powers after a long and bitter war, 
still less among defeated Powers. It was therefore from the outset 
not very likely that the peace settlement now to be worked out 
after the most extensive and destructive war in history would 
show much gentleness towards the defeated, or that the settlement 
would be accepted voluntarily by the defeated, or maintained by 
them once they had recovered sufficiently to challenge it by force 
of arms if necessary. Besides this general factor of human nature, 
there were other special factors which made the task of peace¬ 
making exceptionally difficult. Intelligent democratic statesmen, 
responsible to an electorate at home which was in a mood of 
bitter anger, especially against the Kaiser and Germany, found it 
necessary to humour it in some degree, and might have been 
driven to “hang the Kaiser”, as a popular slogan demanded, had 
the Dutch Government not given him refuge and courageously 
refused to surrender him. Whatever the justice of the demand, its 
acceptance would certainly have been less baneful tlian the attempt 
which, under this pressure, had to be made to compel Germany 
to pay for all the stupendous reconstruction and compensation of 
various kinds which the war had made necessary in the allied 
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territories. Many economists realised the futility of this attempt, 
especially those aspects of it which involved enormous money 
payments; but it was impossible to ignore the demands of 
France, some of whose fairest and richest provinces had been 
completely devastated. Germany, too, had admittedly suffered 
very greatly in the war, but her territories at least had not been 
ravaged and, as the Allies unanimously believed, or professed to 
believe, Germany alone was responsible for the war—at any rate 
in the sense and to the extent that she was the only Power which 
could have prevented it had she wished, and that, by her seizure 
of Alsace-Lorraine in 1871, she had perpetrated an injustice which 
made war in Europe eventually highly probable. 

Not only were the peoples angry, but governments were 
already committed to much. To bring Italy into the war on their 
side, the Allies had promised her substantial territorial gains, 
including the purely Austrian South Tyrol, the Trentino, 
Trieste, Istria, parts of Dalmatia, with adjacent islands, the 
Dodecanese, and African territories in Libya, Eritrea, and Somali¬ 
land. Japan had been promised Shantung on the Chinese main¬ 
land, whilst it had been tacitly assumed that France would auto¬ 
matically recover Alsace-Lorraine in the event of victory. In 
addition, reconstituted or newly created states, or those in process 
of evolution, such as Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia, 
had many claims to be considered. 

A final complication was the conflict between two strongly 
differing conceptions of the functions of the Paris meetings. 
President Wilson of the United States, which had suffered 
relatively little in the war, was by nature an idealist, and believed 
that the treaties must be drawn up on tlie basis of ideal justice, 
with both eyes on the future, and tliat the most important part of 
the treaties would be some international arrangement, a league of 
all eligible nations of the world which would guarantee peace, 
security, and co-operation. At the other extreme was Clemenceau, 
an intensely patriotic Frenchman, determined to see that Ger¬ 
many should be reduced to such a position as never again to be 
able to threaten the security of France. In this matter he was 
closely supported, and indeed pressed, by the army leaders, 
especially Foch. Great Britain, though she had suffered casualties 
comparable with those of France, had not had the bitter experi¬ 
ence of having part of her territories occupied, and the Channel 
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was still, despite aircraft, an infinitely better bulwark than the 
Rhine or any other continental boundary. Her security seemed 
as yet not seriously threatened so long as she could keep the seas, 
and Lloyd George, who had organised the British war effort, 
was in a position to take a more moderate view than Clemenceau. 
In his view, the loss of Alsace-Lorraine and of territories 
absolutely essential to and justly demanded by the newly 
emerging states, together with substantial reparations, would be 
punishment enough for Germany. Lloyd George did, however, 
fully recognise the French need for security, and it was to meet 
this, and to win over Clemenceau to a more moderate view¬ 
point, that the tripartite treaty, guaranteeing the French frontiers, 
was adopted. The defection of the U.S.A. ruined this plan, 
but the British Government was always ready to negotiate an 
Anglo-French guarantee treaty, and ultimately did so at Locarno. 
Or ando of Italy, and his Foreign Minister, Sonnino, were less 
interested in Germany’s sins and punishment, than in securing 
for themselves as a minimum all that had been promised in the 
secret treaties, and in any claims, such as tliat to Fiume, which 
they had thought of since. 

The Germans were not represented at the conference. It was, 
to use the German phraseology, to be a dictated , not a nego¬ 
tiated peace. They forgot, or appeared to forget, that even in 
treaties such as the so-called negotiated peace of 1871, the victor 
has his way. They had asked for a peace based on President 
Wilson’s famous Fourteen Points, hardly realising, perhaps, 
that these called for a considerable surrender on their part. The 
Allies, with two reservations which did not seriously affect 
Germany, had agreed to this before the Armistice in November. 
Representatives of twenty-seven victorious nations, with a vast 
horde of political, economic, ethnological, and military advisers 
no treaty-makers had ever had so vast a body of expert advice 
and opinion to help them—met at Paris in January 19 * 9 ' 
Decisions were in practice soon left to the Supreme Council or 
Big Ten—that is, the Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers of 
Great Britain, France, the United States, Italy, and Japan. Even 
this eventually proved too large, and the final and critical decisions 
were taken by the Council of Four—Lloyd George, Clemenceau, 
Wilson, and Orlando. By May the German peace treaty was ready 
for signature by the Germans, a fairly expeditious achievement 
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considering the difficulties. Peace treaties with other Powers 
were longer delayed. 

When the draft of the German Treaty was officially submitted 
to the German delegation on yth May 1919 they protested 
vehemently at the terms. No discussion was permitted, but an 
exchange of views on paper followed in which the Germans 
claimed that certain of the terms were in conffict with those of the 
Fourteen Points. The trouble was that the Points were vaguely 
worded. It is questionable whether they were seriously infringed. 
Reparations were certainly included. They objected especially 
to the treatment of the Saar, and to the handing to Poland of 
territories on Germany’s earlier frontiers in which there were 
large numbers of Germans. The Allies replied, also on paper, 
stressing Germany’s guilt, the relative escape of her territories 
from devastation, and the necessity of taking strategical and 
economic as well as purely ethnological considerations into 
Treaty account. Minor modifications were made, and the treaty was 
finally signed on 28th June, in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles, 
in which the triumph of Prussia and Bismarck had been sym¬ 
bolised in the proclamation of the German Empire with William I 
as Emperor in 1871. This deliberate coincidence was not for¬ 
gotten by Hitler in 1940, when he selected for receiving the 
French Armistice Commissioners the same clearing in the forest 
of Compi^gne in which the 1918 Armistice had been signed. 

The main terms of the German Treaty were that she ceded 
Alsace-Lorraine to France, Eupen and Malmedy to Belgium 
(Malmedy subject to a plebiscite), most of Posen and West 
Prussia to Poland, and her colonies to various Allies, who were to 
hold them as mandates under the supervision of the League of 
Nations, the constitution of which had already been agreed to, 
and will shortly be described. The future affiliation of northern 
and central Schleswig, Upper Silesia, parts of East Prussia, and 
the Saar after fifteen years’ international administration and French 
exploitation of its coal-mines, to make up for those destroyed in 
north-eastern France, was to be decided by plebiscites. Danzig 
was to be a free State, within the Polish customs union, and 
linked to Poland by a corridor through what had previously been 
East Prussia. Memel was ceded to the Allies, and was to have a 
similar relation to Lithuania as Danzig to Poland. 

Germany not only accepted a statement of her war guilt, 
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but was stripped of military power. Her army was not to exceed 
100,000 men, all long-service men, conscription being abolished, 
she was to have no heavy artillery, submarines, or military aircraft, 
and only a diminutive navy. The Rhineland was to be de¬ 
militarised as far as Germany was concerned, and the Allies were 
to occupy the right-bank territories for at least fifteen years. 
The Kiel Canal and the German rivers were to be thrown open to 
all comers. Germany was to make a start with paying reparations 
by surrendering the bulk of her merchant fleet and a quarter of her 
fishing-vessels, and by delivering large quantities of coal and new 
vessels as built over a period of years. In cash, she was to pay 
one thousand million pounds fortliwith and an annual sum, to be 
agreed later, for thirty years. 

This treaty was ratified by all Governments concerned except 
that of the United States, which later made a separate treaty with 
Germany. The American Senate, which plays a large part in 
foreign affairs, also refused to accept the Covenant of the League 
of Nations (which was in any case an integral part of the treaty), 
despite the fact that President Wilson was the main author of it. 
He had insisted on the constitution of the League being drawn 
up, and on its acceptance by the Peace Conference, even before 
the treaty with Germany was drafted, despite the anxiety of the 
other nations to push on with the treaties because of the rapidly 
worsening conditions which the aftermath of the war was pro¬ 
ducing, especially in thecountrieswhichhad suffered so long under 
blockades and in Russian and adjacent territories, where fighting 
of an internecine character was still going on. To get tlie League 
accepted, Wilson had been constrained to accept certain clauses in 
the German Treaty of which he personally disapproved, and 
which gave the Senate grounds for rejecting the Treaty. 

The League of Nations constitution had been accepted by the 
Peace Conference on 28th April 1919. Its aim was to provide 
mutual protection and security, and to provide the member 
States with the opportunity of settling disputes by means other 
than war. It was agreed that an important part of its functions 
would be to conduct inquiries and make recommendations for the 
guidance of members in connection with many matters of econo¬ 
mic and social significance with both national and international 
implications, such as labour matters, the traffic in drugs, world 
food, and currency problems, as well as the obvious and thorny 
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problem of disarmament. The League was to have a single¬ 
chamber debating body—the Assembly—and an executive con¬ 
sisting of a Council containing the representatives of Great 
Britain, France, the United States, Italy, and Japan, and of 
four other countries to be chosen by the Assembly, together with 
a permanent secretariat at Geneva. The relations of the secre¬ 
tariat to the Council were comparable with those of the British 
Civil Service to the Ministry. 

A series of other treaties soon followed that of Versailles, all of 
them signed in the vicinity of Paris. Paris in these days was for a 
time once again the centre of the world, as it had been in the days 
of Louis XIV and Napoleon; but it is at least debatable whether a 
belter treaty might not have emerged if some less heated and 
prejudiced venue could have been chosen, in, for example, 
Sweden or Switzerland. The other treaties can be briefly sum¬ 
marised. That of St. Germain, signed with Austria in September 
1919, recognised the new States of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and Hungary, and handed over South Tyrol, the 
Trentino, Trieste, and Istria to Italy, and Galicia to Poland. 
That of Neuilly, signed in November with Bulgaria, recognised 
Yugoslavia, and acknowledged that Bulgaria had right of access 
to the Aegean, but not of sovereignty over its coast-lands. The 
Treaty of Trianon, signed in June 1920 for Hungary by Admiral 
Horthy, who was made Regent and in effect dictator after an 
anarchic period which included a short-lived Bolshevist regime 
and a Rumanian invasion, transferred over two-thirds of Hungary 
to its neighbours including Slovakia to the new Czechoslovak 
State, Croatia and Slavonia and part of Temesvar to Yugo¬ 
slavia, and Transylvania and the rest of Temesvar to Rumania. 
All three of these treaties contained clauses dealing with repara¬ 
tions and disarmament. 

The last treaty of this series was that of Sevres, signed in 
August 1920 with the Sultan after Greeks and Italians had 
occupied considerable parts of Anatolia. The Sultan was a mere 
puppet in the hands of the occupying Powers at Constantinople; 
but in Anatolia a nationalist revival was developing which was 
shordy to revolutionise die position of Turkey. Meanwhile, by 
the Treaty of Sevres, Turkey was dismembered. The reduction 
of European Turkey to Constantinople with a tiny strip of 
adjacent territory, together with the recognition of the Greek 
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occupation of Smyrna and territory in its locality until a plebiscite 
in five years time, and of the independence of Armenia, meant 
that Turkey was left with the rump only of what had long been 
the main centre of her power. Farther south, all her dependent 
provinces were transferred, Syria to France and Iraq and Palestine 
to Britain, all three as League mandates, whilst Hussein’s new 
kingdom of the Hedjaz was recognised as independent. In the 
Mediterranean area, Italy received the Dodecanese and Rhodes, 
and Greece the rest of the Turkish islands, together with Thrace. 
The Straits were demilitarised and thrown open to ships of all 
nations. As for Constantinople, although it was left to Turkey 
faute de mieux, since she certainly had no right to it except of 
conquest, its future seemed doubtful. But for the collapse of 
Russia, the latter would certainly have asserted her claim to it. 
As it was, whilst disapproving of tlie Turks’ presence in Europe, 
the Allies could think of no solution of the problem. It was, 
however, soon solved for them by their late doughty opponent, 
Mustapha Kemal, who in 1915 had improvised resistance, with 
brilliant success, to the Allied landings in the Dardanelles. In 
August 1922 he routed the Greeks, took Smyrna, and defied 
Britain, which was the only Power actually to send a force to 
check the Turks. Agreement was, however, reached without 
further hostilities, and after the abolition of the sultanate by 
Mustapha Kemal, the Allies made a fresh treaty with the new 
Turkish Government, the Sultan having fled from Constan¬ 
tinople. The new Treaty of Lausanne (July 1923), which re¬ 
placed that of Sevres, was a more favourable document for 
Turkey. She now recovered Thrace and the islands of Imbros 
and Tenedos as well as Constantinople, which the Allies promptly 
evacuated. Alone among the allies of Germany, she escaped 
reparations and restrictions on her military strength. A strip of 
territory was to be demilitarised along both sides of the Straits, 
which in time of peace were to be open to ships of all nations. 
If Turkey became involved in war, she was to have the right to 
close the Straits to enemy ships. 

Such were the treaties. Opinions as to their justice differed 
greatly even in Allied countries. One thing was clear: with the 
exception of the Treaty of Lausanne with Turkey, all had been 
accepted under pressure. It was therefore reasonable to expect 
that, if the defeated Powers ever felt tliemselves strong enough 
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to do SO, they would seek to get rid of at least the most objection¬ 
able features of them. This is not to say that the victors had 
been more vindictive or unjust, or more dictatorial, than, say, 
the Germans in 1870. The victors were determined to ensure 
their own security, and to give expression to the spirit of self- 
determination among the lately subject nationalities. For the 
charge of vindictiveness there is little evidence, whilst it is 
obvious that all peace treaties are largely dictated by the victors. 

The first few years after the peace treaties were very un¬ 
settled. Russia was still in a chaotic state, and Europe as a whole, 
with famine, epidemics, and widespread economic and social 
dislocation, was very near to anarchy. Numerous disputes arose 
—the Graeco-Turkish dispute already noticed, the Vilna 
question, which resulted in the town falling to Poland, the 
quarrel about Teschen between Poland and Czechoslovakia, a 
frontier dispute between Russia and Poland which led to war, 
the Fiume dispute, eventually settled in favour of Italy, and the 
German-Polish claims on Upper Silesia, which a plebiscite in 
favour of Poland was thought to have settled, until an armed 
rising caused the League to decide in favour of partition. There 
were also numerous conferences and treaties, the most important 
of the latter in Europe being those which created the Little 
Entente of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania, and 
which were directed against any possible Austro-Hungarian 
revival. In the wider international field die Washington Con¬ 
ference of 1921-1922 produced a series of treaties calculated to 
maintain the status quo in the Pacific and maintain an inde¬ 
pendent China willing to trade with die rest of the world, and 
also a naval treaty which fixed an agreed reladonship between 
the navies of the five chief naval Powers (Great Britain, the 
United States, Japan, France, and Italy) and purported to stop 
the building of further capital ships for a decade. The most 
important political consequence of this treaty was that Britain, 
as a concession to the U.S.A., allowed her alliance with Japan 
to lapse, although the U.S.A. undertook no obligations in 
return. In 1923, Germany being behind with her reparation coal 
deliveries, France and Belgium jointly occupied the Ruhr, despite 
British opposition. The Germans replied by adopting the 
Gandhi method of passive resistance. Complete financial collapse 
in Germany threatened the whole financial and economic structure 
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of Europe, and, to prevent chaos, all the Powers concerned 
accepted the Dawes Plan, by which the Reichsbank was to be 
re-organised, and supervised by the Allies, Germany was to 
receive a foreign loan, and reparations were fixed at a figure 
considerably less astronomical dian before. 

The Dawes Plan cleared the air, and serious attempts were now 
made to obtain a similar political pacification. These culminated 
in the Locarno Conference of October 1925, which produced a 
series of guarantee, arbitration, and mutual assistance treaties, and 
caused a general reduction of tension. The essential point of 
Locarno was the mutual guarantees of western frontiers. Britain 
refused to commit herself to the defence of eastern frontiers. 
Serious attempts were made to tackle the disarmament question, 
a seat was found for Germany on the Council of the League 
immediately after her admission in September 1926, and the Allied 
Control Commission was withdrawn from Germany in 1927, 
after a brief delay caused by Allied complaints that Germany was 
not carrying out her obligations. The Cologne Zone had already 
been evacuated in January 1926, and the Rhineland as a whole 
was finally evacuated between September 1929 and June 1930. 
The Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1929 was hardly more than a pious 
hope, since, although the signatories thereof promised not to go 
to war for aggressive purposes, no machinery was provided to 
compel adherence to the promise. In the 1930 London Naval 
Conference the chief naval Powers accepted some moderate 
limitations, especially of submarines and aircraft-carriers. 

Despite disappointments and setbacks, by 1930 the international 
situation seemed to be improved. Unfortunately, there had 
already begun in America that economic blizzard which was soon 
to spread to Europe, and which reduced most nations to desperate 
straits and desperate expedients, some of a purely domestic 
character—these will be dealt with briefly and in reference to the 
more important individual States—some with international 
implications, and some leading to actual acts of aggression in 
defiance of the League and world opinion. 

1931 saw a serious financial crisis in Europe which, beginning 
in Austria, defied all attempts of governments and the recently 
established Bank for International Setdements to check it, and 
soon spread to all countries. In September 1931 Britain aban¬ 
doned the gold standard and established a national government 
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to effect economies, balance the budget, and pull the country 
together. 

All attempts in 1932 and 1933 to achieve agreement between 
the Great Powers either on disarmament or economic matters 
failed, and the withdrawal of both Japan and Germany from the 
League in 1933 was a severe blow to hopes of international co¬ 
operation and security. Japan withdrew because of the League’s 
condemnation of her aggression in Manchuria, whilst Germany, 
now under Hitler, withdrew because the Powers assembled in the 
Disarmament Conference refused her demands for equality in 
armament with other States. Fear of a resurgent and nationalistic 
Germany began to grow, and was not reduced by Germany’s 
denunciation of the disarmament clause of the Versailles Treaty in 
1935. Various groups of Powers drew together in face of the 
threat. Turkey, Greece, Rumania, and Yugoslavia made a 
Balkan Pact; France and Russia, which had now joined the 
League, drew together in a defensive alliance, and England, 

France, and Italy renewed their co-operation. In October 1935, 
however, Italy attacked Abyssinia, was immediately declared to 
be an aggressor by the League, and subjected to sanctions in 
November. These proved to be inadequate, and the Powers 
shrank from closing the Suez Canal, or other measures which 
might precipitate a European war. Ethiopia was consequently 
overwhelmed by the modern arms, including poison gas, which 
the Italians employed. In March 1936 Germany reoccupied the 
Rhineland, and again the Powers, paralysed by the difficulty of 
carrying public opinion in an anti-German policy, failed to act. Collapse of 
The League was now moribund, and the next tliree years were 
largely dominated by increasing fear of the aggressive intentions 
of Germany and, in a lesser degree, Italy, who in October 1936 
made a pact with Germany. In November 193^ Germany, Ti'* 
Japan, and Italy made the Anti-Comintern Pact. The pact was 
stated to be directed against Communism and the Russian- 
sponsored Third International, whose aim was declared to be no 
less than world revolution. In July 1936 a civil war, even more S^msh 
bloody and cruel than civil wars commonly are, broke out in 
Spain, when General Franco led an army from Spanish Morocco 
into Spain and, with the assistance of the numerous anti-left¬ 
wing forces there, including most of the regular army and the 
bulk of the peasantry, made war on the left-wing Government of 
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Madrid. Desperate attempts were made by France and Britain 
to prevent the conflagration from spreading, which, in view of the 
substantial bodies of trained “volunteers” sent by Hitler and 
Mussolini and in a lesser degree by Stalin, and of the large quan¬ 
tities of material supplies, including tanks and planes, sent by all 
three, might easily have happened. Although the war dragged on 
until March 1939, causing untold misery and the perpetration of 
every kind of atrocity, it was not Spain which was to be the cause 
or scene of the European war which was to break out before the 
end of 1939. 

Tectorial catastrophe was the planned aggressions 

A^rSions hitler. Beginning with the annexation of Austria in March 

1938, when the preoccupations and fears of the peace-loving 
Powers made it a safe and easy move, Hitler proceeded, under 
cover of a loud barrage of threats and blandishments, to trap 
France and Britain into acceptance at Munich in September 1938 
of the initial dismemberment of Czechoslovakia. Hitler s choice 
of objective was cunning, since England and France, which, 
though weak, might have been sliocked into resistance by 
aggression against, for example, Belgium or Poland, were reluc¬ 
tant to go to war over what was in effect the annexation of 
territory mainly inhabited by Germans. Whether Russia would 
have joined in, had England and France decided to fight, is 
problematical. At all events, Hitler by this one stroke not only 
gained virtual control of Czechoslovakia, but undermined the 
already shaky Little Entente and the understanding between 
Russia, France and Czechoslovakia. Exactly a year after the 
annexation of Austria, Hitler swallowed the rest of Czechoslovakia, 
and annexed Memel, despite frequent announcements in the 
interval that Germany had no further territorial demands to 
make. France and Britain were by now thoroughly disillusioned, 
and began to seek to create a front against Hitler, in the mean¬ 
time pushing on rapidly with rearmament. Pledges were given 
by Britain and France to Poland, Rumania, and Greece, and 
both France and Britain made pacts with Turkey. The Turkish 
pacts were for England and France almost the only encouraging 
feature of the situation, since in this case a late enemy seemed 
likely now to become a valuable friend. Though economically 
hard-pressed, the Turks had made great strides towards recovery, 
and were strong enough to reject offers of assistance which 
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would have undermined their independence. Turkey was a 
strong supporter of peace, and seemed to be showing signs of 
moving towards democracy. Mustapha Kemal, now known, in 
keeping with the new practice of using surnames, as Kemal 
Ataturk (father of the Turks) had established a virtual dictator¬ 
ship in the Republic which was founded in 1923, but it was a 
dictatorship with a difference, in that from 1930 onwards an 
opposition was permitted. Numerous reforms of a Western 
character were introduced and enforced, including a complete 
recasting of the law codes, the abolition of polygamy, and the 
introduction of civil marriage and divorce, the adoption of the 
Latin alphabet and, symbol of all the reforms, the prohibition 
of the fez. The death of Kemal Ataturk in 1938, and the anxieties 
of the war of 1939-1945, in which Turkey managed to preserve 
her neutrality, temporarily halted the movement towards demo¬ 
cracy; but since 1945 Turkey has shown further signs of moving 
towards genuine parliamentary democracy. 

The ultimate crisis arose towards the end of August 1939, 
when German moves against Poland were clearly impending, 
and, to the consternation of the rest of the world—including 
Germany's own allies, Japan and Italy—Hitler and Stalin made 
a non-aggression and neutrality pact. It became clear there¬ 
after that Hitler would accept no compromise, and that Poland 
must accept all Germany's demands or face war with lier. 

Britain and France alternated between appeals and warnings, and 
President Roosevelt repeatedly appealed to Hiller for a peaceful 
settlement. It was all in vain. On ist September, declaring that 
his proposals, which, in fact, had not reached Warsaw, had been 
rejected, Hitler ordered the attack on Poland to begin. Two days tIic Second 
later, Hitler having rejected British and French demands that all 
German troops be withdrawn from Poland, Britain and France September 

declared war on Germany (3rd September 1939). 

Before we turn to consider the course of this Second World 
War, it will be convenient to examine the internal development of 
certain major States, in order to understand how the balance of 
power had been so completely reversed in Europe in the space of a 
few years. 

It had become clear in the 1920's that, despite all fluctuations 
of prosperity, the United States of America was economically tlie ,919-1939 
most powerful State in the world, and potentially the most 
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powerful politically and military. Unfortunately for those States 
which would have welcomed its support in keepir^ the peace, 
the United States Congress, and especially the Senate, whose 
special function it is to watch over foreign affairs, resolutely 
turned its face away from Europe. Its abstention from the 
League, its refusal to sign the Treaty of Versailles and to take 
part in any alliances or treaties of guarantee, made the establish¬ 
ment of an effective system of international co-operation and 
mutual guarantees infinitely more difficult. The only occasions 
on which the United States played a major part in European 
affairs were in connection either with reparations and war debts 
or with naval disarmament. The one exception was the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact, which, as we have seen, called for no action. 
American policy was coloured by the desire to prevent the use of 
the British fleet for blockade purposes, a fact which made the 
application of sanctions more difficult. In 1929 came the end of 
the boom period with the catastrophic collapse of the New York 
stock market. From now on throughout the 1930*3 the United 
States, from November 1932 onwards with Fr^iklin D. Roose¬ 
velt as President, was deeply involved in far-reaching schemes to 
re-establish prosperity, and had little time to spare for European 
politics. Japanese aggression in Manchuria and after 1937 in 
China was a source of deep concern to the State Department, but, 
as seen in another chapter, even the sinking of the American ship 
“Panay” by Japanese bombers did not bring the United States 
near to war. American newspapers expressed themselves forcibly 
throughout the period on the subject of European shortcomings, 
but it was not until the last minute, during the Polish crisis of 
1939, that President Roosevelt sought by direct appeals to Hitler, 
Mussolini, and the Polish President to bring American influence 
directly to bear. It was then too late; the minds of the dictators 
were made up. It can perhaps at least be said that the resurrection 
of American economy, eventually achieved, despite serious 
labour troubles, by Roosevelt’s New Deal legislation, which 
produced in effect a planned economy with a strong social security 
background, meant that, when the United States was ready to 
intervene, its production resources as well as its man-power were 
so vast as to produce an immediate revolution in the situation. 

Great Britain, during the second half of the nineteenth century 
easily the wealthiest country in the world, by virtue of its very 
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high degree of industrialisation and its wealthy empire, was after 
1918 forced to recognise great changes in her situation. With 
industries badly in need of re-organisation and new equipment, 
she had to seek to make her living in a world market vastly more 
resistant even than before 1914, when German and Japanese 
competition had begun to be keenly felt. In addition, her imperial 
position was seriously undermined, with both India and Ireland 
bent on independence, and troubles brewing in Egypt and 
Palestine and the Middle East in general, where both she and 
France, under the stress of war, had undertaken commitments, 
especially with the Arabs, which were incompatible. The Irish 
problem was solved by the granting of virtual independence to 
southern Ireland, following on a period of war-time rebellion 
and bitter troubles; after which relations began to improve. In 
Britain itself, the war was followed, as is commonly tlie case, by 
reforms, which had been demanded and promised during the war. 

Reform in education, and notable extensions of the franchise, in¬ 
cluding the vote for women over thirty (reduced to twenty-one in 
1928), were achieved immediately after the war; but economic 
problems were harder of solution. Unemployment and strikes be¬ 
came recurrent, large-scale, and perennial, especially in the coal 
industry, and culminated in a general strike in May i92<), which 
failed to win the miners’ case. A law passed by the Conservative 
Government in 1927 to make certain kinds of strike action illegal 
caused great anger among trade-unionists. MacDonald’s Labour 
Government (1929-1931) failed to solve the economic and 
financial problems of the country, and unemployment continued 
to grow. A coalition government of all parties under MacDonald, 
with a huge majority, likewise failed, and in 1935 MacDonald 
gave way to Baldwin. In 1936 Edward VIII, king for barely a 
year in succession to George V, who died in January, abdicated 
(December) on the question of his proposed marriage with an 
American lady, Mrs. Simpson. His brother succeeded as George 
VI. In 1937 Chamberlain became Prime Minister when Baldwin 
resigned, and the next two years were filled witli desperate 
attempts to deal with Hitler’s frenzied diplomacy, and to rearm 
sufficiently to be able to face the prospect of war. Economies and 
economic reform had to go by the board; but even so, Great 
Britain was ill-prepared for war in 1939. Fnncr 

The same was true of France. She emerged from the war in 191., 19)9 
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1918 victorious but shattered. Her casualties were numerically 
and proportionately the greatest of all the Allies, and, in addition, 
she was faced by a gigantic task of reconstruction. Reconstruc¬ 
tion, then, and reparations from and security against the hated 
Germans, became the basis of her policy. The chief weakness of 
France, apart from that caused by her war losses, was her political 
instability. A number of short-lived governments struggled 
manfully but not very effectively with France’s problems. The 
collapse of the franc in 1926 brought a national coalition govern¬ 
ment, which succeeded in balancing the budget and restoring 
France’s credit in some degree. The dissolution of this govern¬ 
ment in 1929, on the resignation of Poincare, who had been in 
office three years—unusually long for a French prime minister— 
led to a succession of brief governments. There was a general 
drift to the left throughout the country, which resulted, after the 
fall of the Laval Government because of its conduct during the 
Ethiopian conflict, in the formation in 1936 of a Socialist Popular 
Front Government under Leon Blum. The Popular Front was an 
alliance of leftish parties, and, witli Communist support, and 
prodded by large-scale strikes, introduced a series of reforms of a 
radical character, which included nationalisation of the Bank of 
France and of the munitions industries. France’s economic 
position remained very unstable, and Blum resigned owing to the 
intransigence of the Senate (June 1937). During the next twelve 
months, as if to encourage Hitler, France changed its govern¬ 
ment five times, no fewer than four of these governments holding 
office during the first five months of 1938. Daladier became 
Prime Minister in April 1938, and remained in office until the 
outbreak of war. At home he received wide powers to speed up 
rearmament, and succeeded in breaking a general strike caused 
by the abandonment of the forty-hour week; in foreign affairs he 
loyally supported Britain in the attempt to check Hitler, and 
strove in vain to come to some effective arrangement with Russia. 

The Union of Socialist Soviet Republics had long been 
something of an enigma. The statesmen of the world were 
still uncertain in 1939 whether her vast man-power and revolu¬ 
tionised economic and social system were as yet sufficiently well- 
organised to make her formidable—although Hitler made full 
use of the menace of Russian rearmament and Communist inter¬ 
national propaganda and intrigue to excuse and justify Germany’s 
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rearmament and reoccupation of the Rhineland. Russia had, 
indeed, seemed pitiably weak for some time after the Revolution. 
Having, however, almost miraculously survived the assaults 
of the White Armies in northern and southern Russia and 
Siberia, and of the Czechs on the Trans-Siberian railway, and 
also of the British, American, and French in the neighbourhood 
of Archangel and Murmansk before the Armistice of 1918, the 
Bolsheviks continued the organisation of the Red Army, which, 
though finally repulsed from Poland, performed creditably 
against the Poles, who had French support. With the danger of 
invasion passed, and the brutalities of the Red Terror diminished, 
Lenin’s New Economic Policy, with its abandonment of rigid 
doctrinaire Communism and its readoption of a limited degree of 
private property and private enterprise, brought with it, after 
early setba<is, an improvement in the economic condition of 
Russia. Politically, Russia was much strengthened by the 
organisation of the federation called the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics (December, 1922), of which Russia proper. White 
Russia, the Ukraine, and Transcaucasia were founder members, 
and to which a number of other new republics were soon added. 

The death of Lenin in 1924 led to a struggle for power in 
which, with the expulsion of Trotsky, Stalin was successful. 
He immediately organised new industrial and agricultural 
systems. His first Five-Year Plan (1928-1933) for industry aimed 
at building up the means of making Russia self-supporting in 
machinery and defensive weapons, whilst the reform of the agri¬ 
cultural system involved the complete nationalisation of the farm¬ 
ing industry, the suppression of the Kulaks (the more prosperous 
independent peasants and farmers), and the widespread organisa¬ 
tion of collective and State farms. The success of this and suc¬ 
ceeding Five Year Plans, and the suppression of all opposition, 
made Stalin all-powerful. By 1934 the Soviet Union had become 
internationally almost respectable, having been recognised even 
by the ultra-capitalistic United States, and now, largely owing to 
fear of Hitler, joined the League of Nations. Heavy industry in 
the Urals, out of bombing range, was now rapidly developed on a 
large scale, and Russia began feverishly to rearm. She also made 
alliances with France and Czechoslovakia, and abandoned the 
Third International propaganda, which was still irritating poten¬ 
tial allies. The increased tension in Russia in the face of the 
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Anti-Comintem threat from Germany, Italy, and Japan led to 
numerous purges. FinaUy, declaring that he had lost all faith in 
the Western Powers after the Czechoslovak fiasco, St^n, 
though affecting up to the last moment to negotiate for an 
understanding with Great Britain and France, who were now 
desperately anxious for it, suddenly threw off the mask, and, as 
has been already seen, made a pact with Hitler. From that 
moment it was clear to all but the most optimistic that only a 
miracle could now avert war. 

The Powers whose history we have just briefly considered 
were all Powers of which the term “satiated” was frequently used 
during this period. That is to say, they were all Powers either 
with sufficient territory and natural resources to provide for all 
their people scope for enterprise and a good living, as in the case 
cff the United States of America, and Russia in the latter part of 
the period, or ^th large empires such as those of Great Britain 
and France which provided similar opportunities. We must 
now consider two European Powers which claimed to be over- 
populated and were certainly not too well supplied with natural 
resources, whether indigenous or of an overseas character. These 
Powers were Germany and Italy, both of which had grievances, 
Germany, that she had been deprived of valuable territories both 
m Europe and overseas, and Italy, that she ought to have received 
better rewards at the Peace Settlement in 1919. Consequently, 
wmist Great Britain and France were anxious merely to preserve 
what they already held, Germany and Italy planned to obtain, 
when they were strong enough, accessions of territory. To 
develop this strength, national revivals were planned and carried 
out by popular leaders in each country, Adolf Hitler in Germany, 
and Benito Mussolini in Italy. The former adopted many of the 
Fascist ideas of Mussolini, and soon outstripped him in power 

and prestige. We will consider Mussolini*s Italy first, since the 
Fascist movement there had its birth. 

We have already seen how many Italians believed that Italy 
had received inadequate compensation, as compared with the 
other Powers, for her efforts between 1915 and 1918. She had, in 
act, received a good deal. In March-April 1919 Orlando, the 
^lian Pnme Minister, had absented himself from the Paris Peace 
Conference for some time as a protest against the obstinacy of the 
other Allies. It was in part this feeling which produced the 
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Fascist revolution, since many felt that the Government ought to 
take a stronger line, and it was this feeling, too, which led to 
Italian aggressions and attempted aggressions after the Fascists 
had come to power (Ethiopia was annexed in 1935, Albania in 
1939, whilst Corsica and Tunisia were vainly demanded from 
France). Italy, then, had a treaty grievance; but her economic 
and social condition, although it manifested some of die post-war 
troubles, such as strikes and unemployment, was by no means so 
bad as that of Germany. It is therefore perhaps surprising that a 
successful political revolution was carried out in Italy before 
Germany, and one can perhaps ascribe it to no other cause than 
that Mussolini was in the field in advance of Hitler. 

Benito Mussolini had a varied career before 1915 as school- Mussolini 
master, bricklayer, and blacksmith, and was exiled to Switzerland 
for his spreading of Socialistic doctrines. He founded a newspaper 
to advocate Italy*s entry into the war, and as the instrument of the 
rejuvenation and reorganisation of the Italian people which he 
believed to be imperative. In 1919 he created die first groups of 
Fascists (so called from the “fasces’*—the axe and bundle of 
rods which had been the symbol of Roman authority). The move¬ 
ment rapidly grew, especially among ex-service men, until Italy 
was honeycombed with groups, which maintained a constant 
and often violent struggle against the Communist and other 
parties. By October 1922 Mussolini was sufficiently powerful to 
be able to organise a great march of Fascists on Rome, compel tlie 
resignation of the Government, and be invited by tlie King to 
form a Cabinet. Granted dictatorial powers for twelve mondis, 
he quickly re-organised and centralised the instruments of 
government in his own hands, and though the constitution 
remained nominally in force, Italy was from this time on under a 
virtual dictatorship, such new constitutional and electoral laws 
as were issued from time to lime being drafted with this intent. 

This increase in the power of the State, and its concentration 
in the hands of one man, supported by a party which was the 
only one allowed in the State, was one main aspect of tlie new 
Fascist regime in Italy. There was nothing novel in this—such 
dictatorships had been of common recurrence in history, although 
the complete predominance of a party iiad usually been achieved 
purely by force. Force had been used in the first place in Fascist 
luly, but once established, the party carried into law measures 
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which, taken together, meant that in future the lives and work of 
all Italians were to be inevitably directed towards the service of 
the State. This was achieved not only by legal prescription but 
by a barrage of propaganda, which stretched down into the 
schools, where suitable text-books ensured that all children grew 
up properly conditioned to Fascist ideas, and fanatical in their 
loyalty to die Duce and in their willingness to serve the State. 

The most interesting, and perhaps most justifiable and least 
offensive aspect of this renunciation of individualism, was the 
attempt to re-organise the economic life of Italy on a new basis. 
Everywhere throughout the world complex social and economic 
problems were compelling governments to renounce nineteenth- 
century Liberalism and laisser-faire policies, and to seek in some 
measure to guide and direct the economic development of the 
State. As we have seen. Government attempts to ameliorate the 
condition of the workers, prevent unemployment, and control 
the flow of capital and imports and exports did not prevent great 
economic hardships and large-scale unemployment and flucma- 
tions of trade in most countries throughout the world in the 
1920’s and 1930’s, and especially in those, such as Great Britain, 
which were highly industrialised and almost entirely dependent 
on overseas trade for their livelihood. With these conditions 
went numerous and damaging strikes, and much bitterness and 
class hostility. Mussolini, who was once an ardent socialist, had 
completely abandoned the Marxian class-war ideal before his 
accession to power, and now sought with some success to 
organise a system which should harmonise the equally necessary 
functions of capital, management, and labour, and harness them 
in the service of the State. The system adopted to achieve this 
was syndicalism, the organisation of the workers and employers 
in any particular industry in syndicates, which merged at a higher 
level into corporations, which were representative of all the 
productive forces and stages in groups of industries, and finally a 
National Council of Corporations, which was, at any rate in 
theory, the supreme economic planning body of the State. In 
practice, at all levels the work of thse bodies was supervised by 
officials nominated by the Government; there was, in fact, a 
highly elaborate bureaucratic control of industry. 

With Italy thus organised and disciplined, with its youth 
drilled in the organisation known as the Balilla, and its adult 
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population conditioned by these methods and by propaganda to 
follow unquestioningly the decrees of the Fascist State, Mussolini 
was ready by 1934 to embark on a vigorous foreign policy. For 
this, at least one powerful ally was desirable. The obvious one 
was Germany, but owing to the conflict of interests likely to arise 
in the neighbourhood of the Brenner Pass in the event of a Ger¬ 
man annexation, which seemed a probability despite the fiasco 
of the attempted Nazi “putsch” in Vienna in July 1934, in which 
the Chancellor Dollfuss was murdered, Italy and Germany 
were not yet ready for a close alliance. In 1935, the Austrian 
situation being for the time quiescent and German-Italian 
relationships more friendly, Mussolini decided to press accusa¬ 
tions and revive ancient claims against Ethiopia, and made 
preparations for war, despite the threat of League sanctions against 
Italy. After the decision to apply sanctions had been taken in 
November 1935, the British and French governments endeavoured 
to secure a peaceful settlement on the basis of Ethiopian con¬ 
cessions (the Hoare-Laval Plan); but when British public 
opinion reacted violently against the Plan, it was abandoned, 
and Mussolini defied Britain and the League. Italian forces invaded 
Ethiopia with intent to annex it. The failure of the attempt 
to apply effective sanctions, the fear of war in Great Britain 
and France, and Mussolini’s eventual conquest of Ethiopia have 
already been seen elsewhere. Next came intervention in Spain in 
1936, and pacts with Japan and with Germany. Italo-German 
relations became closer despite Germany s annexation of Austria, 
and Mussolini played an important part in winning Czecho¬ 
slovakia for Germany without war in September 1938. Musso¬ 
lini’s annexation of Albania in April 1939 followed by a 
close military alliance with Germany in May, and it was to most 
people’s considerable surprise when Italy remained neutral in 
1939, declaring war only in June 194*^} when France was about to 
fall and Great Britain apparently about to suffer the same fate. 

The history of Germany in these years offers some similarities, Germany, 
but more differences. Unlike Mussolini’s easy victory in 1922, ^ ^ 
the attempt of Ludendorff and Hitler, the leader of the recently 
formed Nationalist Socialist Party, to seize power in Bavaria in 
1923 was a fiasco. For his share in this abortive putsch , 

Adolf Hitler, ex-house-painter from Vienna, and late corporal in Hitler 
the German Imperial Army, was sentenced to five years’ 
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imprisonment. He served less than one year, and used his enforced 
leisure to write his book “Mein Kampf*, which, in the most frank 
manner possible, though not in the most elegant of German 
styles, laid down a fantastically ambitious policy for himself, his 
Party, and Germany. Never has any revolutionary so baldly 
explained his intentions, and never has any politician so nearly 
carried out his programme. Gathering round him an able group 
—Hermann Goering, fighter pilot in the First World War, and 
now a political adventurer with great ambitions for himself and 
Germany; Josef Goebbels, publicist and propagandist; Ernst 
Roehm, organiser of the Storm-Troopers, the riik and file of the 
movement, and Joachim von Ribbentrop, business-man turned 
foreign policy specialist—Hitler fought the Communist Party in 
Germany wherever he could find it, with bitter hatred and the 
use of every kind of violence by his highly organised and fanatical 
Storm-Troopers. This battle reached its height in Berlin after 
the Reichstag elections of September 1930, in which the National 
Socialists won over too seats. In 1932, after the re-election of 
Field-Marshal von Hindenburg as President, a rapid series of 
political crises and manoeuvres, with Hitler demanding the 
Chancellorship or nothing, culminated in his appointment as 
Chancellor by Hindenburg in January 1933. The President was 
now an old man of eighty-five, a mere shell of his former self, 
and all power quickly passed into the hands of Hitler. An Act of 
the Reichstag in March 1933 gave the Government dictatorial 
powers, which Hitler promptly used to effect a total and rapid 
nazification of the German State and people. In June 1934 Hitler 
took the law into his own hands, and ordered the shooting of a 
number of high-ranking members of the Party, for the alleged 
reason of a plot against Hitler and the Government, but more 
probably because those disposed of, who included Roehm and 
Gregor Strasser, had too much power with the Storm-Troopers, 
and had strongly Socialist leanings and plans. In August, the aged 
Hindenburg died, and Hitler combined the offices of President and 
Chancellor. 

The National-Socialist system in Germany included many 
features copied from Fascist practice in Italy. All other parties 
were prohibited, and the whole nation was mobilised under Party 
supervision for the glorification of the new Germany. The 
Weimar Republic, under which Germany had lived since 1919, 
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had lingered on pathetically until March 1933. With it died the 
Liberal Germany on which in the late twenties so many hopes had 
been pinned. The Third Reich which took its place was by 
comparison ferociously efficient. Every aspect of German life 
was organised and disciplined to the end of Nazi power and glory. 

The Hitler Youth outrivalled the Italian Balilla in organisation 
and enthusiasm as well as in numbers, whilst women and men 
and young girls were members of countless highly organised 
bodies for the promotion of National-Socialist ideas. The 
Labour front was completely disciplined, and strikes and disputes 
even more firmly suppressed than in Italy. Until Germany began 
to rearm in earnest, the young men received serious military train¬ 
ing in labour camps, and flying instruction in a multitude of 
gliding clubs. With the beginnings of rearmament and the 
restoration of conscription in 1935 everything was subordinated 
to the creation of a powerful army, air force, and an efficient 
though small navy, and the whole people mobilised for air defence 
long before 1939. 

The aspect of Germany’s policy which, apart from the terri- Pc^cudon 
torial aggression already outlined, most scandalised the world, ° 
was her policy of political and racial persecution. Jews were the 
greatest sufferers, every kind of discrimination and persecution 
being employed in order to drive the half a million Jews out of 
Germany, and, after 1937, out of Austria. They were dismissed 
from their posts, deprived of citizenship, forbidden to marry with 
Aryans, and subjected to brutal physical attacks on themselves 
and their property. Political opponents of the Nazis who 
courageously maintained underground activity were, if caught, 
subjected to imprisonment or execution without trial, the con¬ 
centration camps erected for the purpose, together with the 
whole system of which they were the symbol, being the cause 
of world-wide disapproval and disgust. 

Although the Churches were not suppressed, they were 
subjected to State control, and to considerable restriction and 
discouragement. A Concordat was made with the Papacy on 
similar lines to the one made by Mussolini, and there was no 
attempt to prohibit religious worship; but the deliberate en¬ 
couragement of paganism and the attempt to remove German 
youth beyond the influence of the Churches caused clergymen of 
all denominations to denounce the Government’s anti-religious 
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policy, many of them suffering persecution and imprisonment in 
concentration camps as a result. 

Partly the cause, partly the result of this spirit, was the com¬ 
plete abandonment of the rule of law, the reshaping of the law- 
courts, and appointment of amenable judges to apply old laws 
and new entirely with the purpose of maintaining the new regime. 
The notorious People's Courts were set up to deal with the spate 
of so-called treason cases, and the mediaeval penalty of beheading 
with the axe was re-introduced. 

It had become by 1939 all too clear to observers, even without 
the external evidence of calculated and treacherous aggression 
against Czechoslovakia and Poland, that the world was faced by 
an evil tyranny which apparently set itself no limits, and which 
would be extended as far as its own power and external resistance 
permitted. In the long run, all negotiations and agreements with 
such a tyranny were futile, and only superior might would be 
able to check it. 

When we turn to the East, we find that Japan's history from 
1931 to 1939 is largely of warfare, with Japan playing with im¬ 
punity in China a role similar to that of Germany in Europe. 
Events had long been moving to a crisis in Manchuria. Japan, to 
whom Manchuria had become economically more important as a 
result of the economic depression which had so seriously disturbed 
her trade, especially that in silk with the United States, was deter¬ 
mined to expel China and Russia from Manchuria, where they had 
in some degree shared control with Japan. The Japanese army 
especially, whose leaders played so large a part in politics, was 
determined to settle matters in Manchuria, even if it meant 
ignoring the warnings of moderate or, to them, vacillating 
politicians at home. A brush between Japanese and Chinese on 
the railway at Mukden in September 1931 was used as a pretext, 
and the Japanese army quickly occupied Manchuria, or what 
the Chinese called the Three Eastern Provinces. The Japanese 
then set up the allegedly independent State of Manchukuo, 
adding to it the province of Jehol (eastern Inner Mongolia), 
though tliis province was not militarily occupied until 1933, 
The last Chinese Emperor of the Ching dynasty, P’u-I, who had 
been expelled as a child, and had been living in the Japanese con¬ 
cession at Tientsin, was set up as the puppet ruler of Manchukuo. 
The Chinese replied to these measures by intensifying the boycott 
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of everything Japanese, whereupon the Japanese occupied 
Shanghai and bombarded Nanking. Theoretically the two 
countries were at peace throughout all these activities. China had 
immediately after the Mukden incident appealed to the League 
of Nations, and the Powers brought pressure to bear to achieve a 
peaceful settlement. In January 1932 the United States declared 
through Mr. Stimson that they would not recognise any 
changes in China brought about by such methods, and Britain 
vigorously protested against the bombing of Shanghai. The 
United States invoked the Nine-Power Treaty, and declared 
that she would feel herself free to resume independent action 
in the Pacific despite any agreements made at the Washington 
Conference in 1922, if Japan continued to ignore the Treaty. 
Japan withdrew her troops from Shanghai in May 1932, but per¬ 
sisted in her policy in Manchuria. In February 1933 the League of 
Nations adopted the report of the Lytton Commission, which had 
investigated the situation in China on behalf of the League, and 
declared Japan to be an aggressor. When the League ordered 
Japan to stop fighting and negotiate under League supervision, 

Japan withdrew from the League in 1933. The League was thus 
flouted, and failed to take any effective action against Japan. The 
success of Japanese intransigence did not go unmarked by other 
Powers with similar ambitions. In 1935 Italy was to follow the ex¬ 
ample in Ethiopia, and Germany under Hitler was not far behind. 

This period was one of continual though controlled hostility Russo- 
between Russia and Japan. Russia was busy developing her 
Siberian and Pacific provinces, and was very suspicious of 
Japanese intentions. Japan, for her part, feared Russia, and was 
becoming more and more hostile to Communism. Active 
hostilities were somehow avoided, and in 1935 one source of 
hostility was removed by the sale of Russian interests in tlie 
Chinese Eastern Railway to Japan; but in the same year Russia 
successfully thwarted Japanese economic and political penetration 
of Outer Mongolia. There were frontier clashes every year 
between 1935 and 1939, and Russia supported all moves of the 
Powers to check Japanese aggression. Japan, although tliere was 
in general no real friendship between the two countries, signed 
the Anti-Comintern Pact with Germany. However, Russia’s 
fear of Germany on die one hand, and Japan’s fear of the United 
States and Great Britain on the other, prevented hostilities 
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between Russia and Japan. When in August 1939 Russia and 
Germany made their surprising non-aggression pact, Japan 
followed suit, and made a similar pact with Russia in 1941 as a 
preliminary to her attack on the United States and Britain in the 
Pacific, 

Whilst Japan was consolidating her position in Manchuria, 
and with some success integrating its economy with her own, 
she extended the scope of her ambitions to include all China. 
China under Chiang K'ai-shek was becoming more western¬ 
ised, although economically, and especially financially, she was 
still very weak. The Kuomintang, after a long struggle, had 
driven out the Communist opposition from most of China, 
and what was left of it was by 1934 concentrated in North-west 
China, in the provinces of Kansu and Shensi, with its centre at 
Yenan, However, it was clear that if the Chinese were success¬ 
fully to oppose the Japanese, the differences between the Kuo¬ 
mintang and the Communists must be composed. Following on 
the capture of Chiang K*ai-shek himself by the Communists when 
he was engaged on an inspection visit in the North, the two 
regions came to terms, and agreed to co-operate against the 
Japanese. In Japan itself extremist military circles were increasing 
their predominance, partly by the assassination of their opponents. 
Two Prime Ministers died in this way in 1930 and 1932, whilst in 
193(5 a military coup terrorised all Tokio. The Parliament and 
other public buildings were seized and many officials assassinated. 
The movement was finally suppressed, but militarist influence 
continued to grow, and the Japanese economy was being 
deliberately tuned for war. 

In July 1937 the Japanese began a full-scale but undeclared 
war against China. By the end of the year they had taken Peking 
and advanced against the Communists in Shensi, whilst farther 
south they took Shanghai and Nanking. The Kuomintang 
Government retreated to Hankow and later to Chungking, In 
1938 the Japanese took Hankow and Canton. The campaign was 
conducted by them with extreme disregard for civil property and 
lives. They were supreme in the air, and bombed cities and 
columns of refugees at will. In 1940 they set up a puppet govern¬ 
ment at Nanking, which lingered on until 1944. The Kuomintang 
carried on in western China, having evacuated not only people 
but even heavy machinery to start new industries; whilst every- 
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where the Japanese armies were opposed by guerrillas, especially 
in Communist North China. 

Whilst the Japanese sought to reduce the enemy in China by TheEffta 
blockade and starvation, war had broken out in Europe. The way 
seemed to be clear for further advances, and for the seizure of War on the 
territories held by the European belligerents and the setting up of 
a new order on Japanese lines in Asia. The non-aggression pact 
with Russia, followed by Hitler’s attack on that country, meant 
that Russia was neutralised. France by June 1940 had been 
defeated by the Germans, and Great Britain was threatened with 
invasion. Only the United States was still to be feared. In July 
1941 the Japanese occupied French Indo-China by agreement 
with Hitler-dominated Vichy, despite vigorous American pro¬ 
tests. Japanese-American relations went from bad to worse. 

President Roosevelt played for time, and the Japanese up to the 
last moment—and beyond—made pretence of conducting diplo¬ 
matic negotiations. Whilst their representatives in Washington 
continued to conduct these negotiations, the news came that the 
Japanese fleet and air force had struck at Pearl Harbour, destroy- Pcari Harbour, 
ing, with small cost to themselves, tlie larger part of the powerful 
American fleet there. The United Slates declared war on Japan 
next day, and Germany and Italy declared war on the United 
States. Great Britain and the Dutch East Indies, whose territories 
were also attacked, likewise declared war on Japan, and were 
followed by Australia and several Latin-American states. A new 
phase had thus been opened, not only in the Far East, but in 
the Second World War as a whole, a phase which began with 
stupendous successes for the Axis Powers, but was to end in their 
total defeat and collapse. 

To attempt to describe adequately in a few paragraphs or pages 
the tumultuous events which fill the years since 1939, when 
National-Socialist Germany challenged international law and 
order in Europe as Japan had already done in Asia, would be 
an exercise in compression beyond even what has so far been 
attempted in this book. A very brief summary of the main stages 
appears in the introduction to and summary of Section IX. 

Ceruin notable characteristics of the great struggle may, how- nic Second 
ever, be mentioned because of their importance in relation to the 
problems with which the world was faced when hostilities ceased, 
and is still likely to be for many years to come. 
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In the first place, the eclipse of France, the completeness of 
whose collapse in May and June 1940 astounded even those who 
knew something of the weakness of her armaments and the 
fragility of her morale, and whose redemption in 1944 through 
the efforts of the Allies and of her own brave resistance movement 
at home and abroad has not been followed by any great restora¬ 
tion either of her strength or of the confidence of her friends in 
her stability, is in effect a revolution in European affairs. A 
second surprise, though perhaps not to the British Navy, was the 
weaknessses which rapidly manifested themselves behind the 
imposing fagade of Italian Fascism. A third point is the complete 
crushing of German power, which, stretching in the middle of 
1942 from Bordeaux on the Atlantic to Stalingrad on the Volga, 
from Brittany to Leningrad and the north of Finland, and in 
North Africa from the Straits of Gibraltar to the borders of 
^gyp^ ^3d by the end of 1944 been driven back to its own 
borders; whilst Germany herself was about to suffer that invasion 
by overwhelming forces to which she had so often subjected 
other States. The decline of France and the destruction of the 
German State left no power of any military significance on the 
Continent of Europe except Soviet Russia, which, with her 
200 millions of population, her great accessions of territory, and 
her hundreds of active, war-hardened, and excellently equipped 
divisions, would clearly be in a position to dominate Europe and, 
if she were so minded, and unless checked by large-scale American 
intervention, to over-run it and establish a Russian hegemony 
even wider than that which Hitler had exercised. A fourth point 
is the astonishing rise and fall of Japan. Having seized the richest 
parts of China and driven its Government into the hills of the 
interior, the Japanese had in 1942 quickly over-run the East 
from Burma to Singapore and the Dutch East Indies, and were 
reaching out towards the northern coast of Australia. They had 
taken the Philippines and other United States strategic positions 
in the Pacific. And yet, by the middle of 1945, Japan had lost 
almost all of this, and was faced by the prospect of the invasion 
of her home islands by huge American land and naval forces, 
together with a final assault from thousands of American planes 
which had already totally wrecked many of her ports and in¬ 
dustrial areas. 

It was clear that the only military Power in the world com- 
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parable with that of Russia was the United States of America. The United 
Great Britain and her Empire had, after a shaky start, acquitted 
themselves better than many world observers, persuaded by Nazi World Power 
propaganda and British casualness, believed possible. To 
Britain, indeed, under the leadership of the indomitable Winston 
Churchill, went the credit of a gallant and decisive resistance 
alone against the sustained air attack and threat of invasion of the 
victorious Nazi power after 1940; but by 1945, although British 
and imperial forces had played a large part in the defeat of both 
Germany and Japan, it was clear that on grounds of man-power 
alone Britain was no longer in the same category as a military 
power on land as Russia or the United States of America. The 
final and crushing blow to Japan, which, like Germany, was 
determined on an obstinate and futile resistance to the last, was 
dealt by the United States of America when the Japanese hesitated 
to accept the summons to unconditional surrender. To save a The Atom 
costly assault by ground troops, the Americans dropped the first 
atom bomb, long in preparation at stupendous cost in the United 
States’ most secret factory, and, when the Japanese still delayed, 
another. These two bombs alone caused the death of more tlian 
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100,000 people and the destruction of most of the two large cities 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Rapid surrender followed, un¬ 
conditional except for the agreed retention of tlie Emperor. 

The outstanding problems by which the world has been faced Post-War 
since the end of the war have been the need to restore its shattered 
economy and social life, the need to get agreement among die 
victors about die treatment of the defeated, especially of Germany 
and Japan, and the need to set up machinery to deal with diese 
and other problems as they arise, and especially with the control 
of atomic power. 

By 1950 some of the scars of war had begun to heal, and 
some of the more favoured countries had been successful in 
large measure in restoring their economy. Great Britain, for 
example, under its first Socialist Government, which obtained 
power in a general election with a large majority in July 1945, 
had made a fair start in economic and social reconstruction, 
though at the cost of enormous taxation, considerable austerity, 
and special measures, such as devaluation, to enable her to sell 
enough goods abroad to pay her way. France, too, and Russia 
and ^e United States had each made great strides; the position in 
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the late enemy countries, on the other hand, remained obscure 
and doubtful. This was especially the case in Germany, where 
the attempted quadripartite government by Russia, the United 
States, Great Britain, and France had, in fact, resulted in violent 
disagreement between Russia and the Western Allies. The division 
of Germany into eastern and western provinces, under Soviet and 
Western influence respectively, and manoeuvres such as the 
Russian prohibition of road and rail traffic to Berlin from the 
West, which was only defeated by the institution of a gigantic 
American-British air-lift, are manifestations of the magnitude and 
difficulty of the problem. 

The elaborate machinery of the United Nations was devised 
to deal with this and other problems. It suffered, however, 
from a serious defect, the right of each of the Great Powers in 
the Security Council to veto discussion or action regarded as 
prejudicial to the national interests of that power. The use of this 
veto had, in the view of the large majority of the nations of the 
world which are members of the United Nations, been grossly 
abused by Soviet Russia. In the Security Council, which is the 
main executive body, Russia and her friends were in a minority, 
and so far she had shown no sign of being willing to abide by the 
decision of the majority. 

A new problem arose in the summer of 1950, the problem of 
Korea, which brought Russia back into the Security Council 
from which she had recently absented herself. Intervention by 
United Nations troops to save South Korea from being over¬ 
run by Communist North Korean forces was followed by 
counter-intervention by Chinese Communist forces, which by 
now were in control of the whole Chinese mainland, and had 
driven out Chiang Kai-shek’s Government, and by July 1951 a 
position of stalemate had been reached. As these words are 
written the world watches anxiously to know whether peace 
will be restored in Korea and preserved in the world, and whether 
solutions can be found to the pressing and dangerous problems of 
the veto and the control of atomic energy. 
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Emperor 110(^25 
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Frederick Duke of (i) Agnes m. (2) Leopold III of Babenberg 
Swabia d. 1105 (twice married) Margrave of Austria 
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Aachen, 152; Partidono^ 

Abbasid dynasty, 139,141 
Abdul Hamid 11 , Sidtan of Turkey, $69 
Abdurrahman, 141 
Abelard, Peter, 204, 20J 
Aboukir Bay, battle of, or of the Nile 
(1798), 507 

Abndiam, Plains (Heights) of, 474 
Abu Bekr, 138 

Abyssinia: Justinian’s ttladons with Abys¬ 
sinian Christians, 129; mediaeval con¬ 
tact with West, 3:3; repulse of Italian 
attack (189Q, 6it ; annexed by Italy, 691 
Academy of Letters, Chinese, 624 
Achaeans, 13,33; attacks on Crete, Egypt, 
and Greece, 37, 38 

Acre: falls to Saladin, 199; besieged by 
Richard I, 199, 200; ta^ by Sultan of 
Egypt, 201 
Acropolis, 60 

Act of Supremacy (iS 34 )> 3^9 
Acts of the Apostles, loj 
Adalbert, Bishop of Bremen, 177,182 
Adalbert, Duke of Carinthia, 17^ 

Adams, John, 648 

Addington, Henry, Viscount Sidmouth, 
455 

Adelaide, Queen, widow of Lothair of 
Italy, wife of Otto 1 ,167 
Adelaide, South Austria, founded (1836), 
597 

Adolf of Nassau, Emperor, 240 
Adrian IV, Pope (Nicholas Breakspear), 
186 

Adrian, Patriarch of Russia, 397 
Adrianople, 259; Peace of (1829), 563 
Adriatic, 73 
Aegina, 59 

Aegospotami, battle of, 63 
Aencid, Virgil’s, 88 
Aequi, 71 
Aesdiylus, 60 

Afghan War, First (1839-1842), 604; 

Second (1878-1881), 604 
Africa: British occupy Cape of Good Hope, 
45 j; Carthage founded by Phoenician^ 
40; drcumnavigarion of by Phoeni¬ 
cians, 40; Dutch occupation of the Cape 
of Good Hope (i<Ssi\ 462; French in 
North Africa, 554, 61^, Morocco, 558; 
German South-west Africa becomes a 


South African mandate, 603; Greek 
settlements in North Africa, 54; Italian 
seizure of Tripoli, 554; Partition of 
Africa, 619-622; Porti^ese explora¬ 
tion of E^t and West coasts, 313; 
Prehistoric man, 5, 7; Roman conquest 
ofNorth Africa, 81. 82 
African Association, International, 64 
Agadir crisis (1911), 559 
Agamemnon, 38 
A^court, 268, 296 

Agnes of Poitou, wife of Emperor Henry 
in, 177 

Agricola, 94, too; Life of by Tacitus, 102, 
104 

Agricultural Revolution, 4^7 
Agrippa, 90 
Ahmed I, Sultan, 399 
Aidan, Saint, 132,114 
Aiguillon, Duke of, member of Trium¬ 
virate (i 770 -I 774 )> 495 
Air-lift, Berlin, 702 
Air, war in. 670,700-701 
Aisne, battle of, 666 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Peace of (1668), 404; 
Treaty of (1748), 428, 473; Cot^ress 
of(1818), $22 
Ala-ad-Din, 258 

Alabama case, $80-581; arbitration, $82, 

655 

Alaric, leader of the Goths, 117,118 
Aiaric, grandson of Theodoric, 123 
Alaska, purchased by United States (1867), 


<SS5 

Albania, resistance to Turks, 260-261; 

aiuiexed by Italy, 691,693 
Alberoni, Jules. 432 
Albert of Hapsburg, emperor, 350 
Alberti, 304 
Albertus Magnus, 210 
Albigenses (Catharists), 206 
Albigensian heresy, 190, “crusade”, 263 
Albizzi, 282-283 
Alboin, 131 

Albrecht (Albert) of Hapsburg, emperor, 
240 

Albuera, battle of, $16 
Albuquerque, Alfonso de. Viceroy of 
India. 318, 460 
Aldbiades, 61, 62 
Alcock, Captain John, 482 
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Aloiin of York, 153 
Aldo, printer, of Venice, 308 
Alemanni, 97,114, tij, 121, 123 
Alembert, Jean de, 498 
AJesia, 86 

Alexander Cuza, rtiler of Rumania, 566 
Alexander, the Great, 65-68; conquests, 
Egypt, 24, 66, In^a, 66, Persia, 66; 
foundation of Alexandria, 66; Gordian 
knot, 65, map, 67 
Alexander, King of Epirus, 75 
Alexander of Parma, 347 
Alexander II, Pope, 181 
Alexander III, Pope, 187 
Alexander V, Pope, 246 
Alexander VI, Pope, 331 
Alexander I, of Russia, 510, 518, 522, 528 
Alexander II, of Russia, 548,550 
Alexander III, of Russia, 550 
Alexandria, 66, 99, 116, 139; battle of 
(1801), 508 

Alexius Comnenus, Byzantine Emperor, 
196, 107 

Alfonso V, of Aragon, 274 
Alfonso, the Wise, of Casdle, 273, 308 
Alfred the Great, 133, 157, 165, 218, 219; 

Life of, by Asser, 219 
Alge^iras, conference of (1906), 558 
Algeria, annexed by France (1858), 615 
All, 139 

Alien and Sedition Acts, American (179S), 
64S 

Alle^y, General Edmund, 673 
Allia, river, 72 

Alliance, Grand (1701), 414; Triple (1717)) 
422; Holy (1815), 522; Dual (i 879 )> 
555; Triple (1882), 555 
Almeida, Antonio Josd de, Viceroy of 
India, 318 
Alp Ar^an, 195 
Alsace, 272 

Alsace-Lorraine, 544,554, 674 
Altamira, 8 
Alva. Duke of, 345 
Amalasuntha, 123 
Ambrose, 216, 126 
Amenhotep III, it 
Amenliotep IV (Akhnaton). 3r 
America: civilisations in, before Columbus, 
318-319; colonisation, Spanish, 319- 
322, Portuguese, 322, Bridsli, 469-470, 
471-473, F rcncli, 470; conquests, 

Spani^, 319-321; discovery of, by 
Nonemen, 258, by Columbus, 316, by 
Magellan, 317, by Cabot, 317; explora¬ 
tion, Frcncli, 468, Spanidi, 310-321; 
wars, colonial, 463, 473, 474, of Ameri¬ 
can Independence, 475-477 
America, C^niral: colonial system, 321; 
development since independence, 658- 
662; Monroe Doctrine, independence 


maintained by, 656-657; Spanish con¬ 
quest, 318-321 

America, South: colonial system^ 321; 
Monroe Doctrine, results of, 656-657; 
Portuguese in Brazil, 322-323; Portu¬ 
guese and Spanisli conquests, 318-323 
America, United States of: consdtution of, 
645-647; co-operation with Central and 
South America, 662; development 
(1919-1939), 685-686; development of 
political parties, 647, 649, 651, 652; 
foreign policy, 655; Franco-American 
relations (1789-1815), 648; immigra¬ 
tion policy, 653-654; independence 
recognised (1783), 477; L^gue of 
Nations, 678; Louisiaru, purchase and 
organisation of, 648; Monroe Doctrine, 
650-656; post Civil War development, 
653-655; Slavery and Secession, 650- 
65a; post-war isolationism, 686; Treary 
of Vcr^illcs (1919), 676, 678; War of 
1812-1824, ^49^S^> War, Civil, 652, 
653, War of 1914-1918, 664, 667, War 
of 1939 “J 94 S» 6^5, ^9-^01 
Amherst, Jeffrey, General, 474 
Amiens Peace of (1802), 455, 508 
Amorites, 28 
Amphictyonic League, 65 
Ampfupolis, 61 
Amritsar, massacre of, 606 
Amsterdam, New (New York), 404 
Amundsen, Captain Roald, 640, 641 
Anabaptists, 338 
Anatolia, 29 

Anderida (Pevensey), 134 
Andrussovo, Peace of (i<^7), 396 
Angelico, Fra, 304 
Angevin empire, 226-330, map, 264 
Angles, 118, 119, 121, 

Anglo-Duicli Wars, tlic First, 385, 463; 

die Second, 404, 463 
Anglo-French Entente (1904), 5 54 
Anglo-Japancsc alliance (1902), 554, 557, 

^35 

Anglo-Russian entente (1907)* 55 ® 

Angora (Ankara), battle of, 502 
Anjou, Henry, Duke of, King of Poland, 
and Kinf^ of France as Henry III, 353 
Annals, of Tacitus, 105 
Annam, annexed by France, 630 
Annates Act (1534), 369 
Anne of Bcaujeu, 273, 330 
Anne of Bohemia, 32, 246, 293 
Anne of Brittany, wife of Charles VIII and 
later of Lx)uis XII of France, 330 
Anne of Clevcs, 370 
Anne of England, 449 
**Annus mirabilis’* (i 759 )» 474 
Anselm, 224, 225 

Antarctic, exploration of, 641-642 
Andiony, King of Navarre, 352 
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Anthony, Saint, 124 
Anti-Comintem Pact, 683,690,697 
Antioch, 90, 116, 195; siege of, 197; 
resists Saladin, 199; captured by ^bars, 
201, 265 

Ando^us of Syria, 82 
Andpater, 68 
Antonine dynasty, 95 
Antonine’s Wall, 95, 104 
Apennines, 71 

Appomattox, surrender of, 6^3 
Apulia, 180 

Aquae Sulis (Roman Bath), loi 
Aquileia, 120 

Aquinas, Thomas, 209, 210, 307 
Aquitaine, 151, 2^-268, 291 
Ai^ Empire, 13^142; civil wars, 139- 
141; conquests, 138-142; map, 2^6 
Arabia, 26, 27,136,137-142 
Aiabi Pasha, 619 
Aragon, 189, 273-275 
Aramaeans, 30; language of (Aramaic), 

Ar^ela, battle of, 66 
Arcadius, 117 

Architecture, Greek, 60; modem, 611; 

Perpendicular, 292; Romanesque, 152 
Arcole, battle of, 505 
Arcot, defence of, 465 
Arcric, exploration of, 640-641 
Ardennes, German counter-attack (1944), 
492 

Ardoin, Marquess of Ivrea, 171 
Areopagus, Ciouncil of, 56 
Argentina, 221, 660 
Arginusae, batde of, 62 
Ai^os, 37, 63 

Argyll, Archibald Campbell, Earl of, 444 
Argyll, John Campbell, Duke of, 450 
Arianism, up, 123 
Aribert, archoishop of Milan, 174 
Ariminum, 75 
Ariosto, 307 
Aristides, 58 
Aristophmes, 60 
Aristotle, ioq, 301, 307, 308 
Arkwright, Sir Rivard, 458 
Arlington, Henry, Earl of, 441 
Armada, Ae Spanish, 376 
Armagnac, Bernard of; 268 
Armagnacs (Orleanists), 268-270, 295 
Armed Neutrality, 477 
Armenia, 96, 195 

Armenian massacres (1894-1896), 569 

Arminius (Hermaim), 92 

Armorica, lao 

Army, Grand, 510 

Arnold of Brescia, 186, 205, 206 

Amuir, German king, 158,162 

Arras, battle of, 666 

“Arrow” incident, 628 


Artaxerxes, 63 

Aryans, in India, 44, map, 22 

As^um, 75 

Asiento Treaty, the, 415 

Aspem and Essling, ba^es of, 515 

Assassins, 255 

Asset, 219 

Assignats, 501 

Assizes, of Clarendon (11 66), 229; Darrein 
Presentment, 229; Grand (1179), 

Mort d’Ancestor, 229; Novel Disseisin, 
229 

Assurbanipal (Sardanapalus), 21, 30,33 
Assyria: Babylon con^r^, 30; Bronze 
il^e in, 13; First, ^ond, and Tlurd 
Empires, 30 
Atahualpa, 34 
Aterian culture, 7 
Athanasius, Saint, 124 
Athaulf, 119 
Athelney, 218 
Atiielstan, 165, 219 

Athens, 54; constitution, 56; reforms of 
Solon, 57; Persian invasions repulsed, 
58; war with Spa^ Peloponneaan 
war, 60-63; Corinthian war, 63; 
alliance with Thebes, 64; under Rome, 
9; pagan schools o^ 131 
os, mount, 58 
Atom bomb, 493, 701 
Attica, 38, 53 
Attila, 119, 120 
Auckland, foundation of, 599 
Augsburg, 168, 214; Diet of (1530), 338, 
Confession of (1530), 338; Diet of 
(1535), and Peace of (1555), 340; 
League of (t68Q, 412, war of League of 
(1688-1698), 412-413 
Augustine, at Canterbury, 132 
Augustine, Saint, 107,125, 206 
Augustinian order, 204, 205 
Au^tus Caesar, 88-93: abandonment of 
Germany, 114; domestic policy, 89; 
imperial policy 89-90; literature of the 
Augustan age, 88; Suetonius “Life of 
Augustus ”, 133 

Augustus m. King of Saxony, 424 
Aurangzeb, Mogiu Emperor, 464 
Aurelian, 97, 114,113 
Aurignacian culmre, 7 
Austerlitz, battle of, 436,312 
Australian Colonies Government Act 
(1830), 397 

Austria: frontier province (Ostmark) 
under Saxon emperors, 163; under die 
early Hapsburgs, 257-243; centre of 
heredity Hapsburg empire, 230-232; 
and of Charles V, 333-340; the struggle 
with the Turks for the Danube vaUey, 
399-401; and with Prussia for Silesia, 
4 ^ 7 - 43 ** French Revolutionary and 
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Napoleonic period, 512-518; reaction 
and revolution (1815-1848), 524-525, 
530-532; Italy, 534-n<5; Austro-Prus- 
sian War, 540-541; the Dual Monarchy 
(I 867 -I 9 I 4 ). 542, 555 , 559 , 560, 57 ©; 
First World War, 6<57-6<$9,67i-672,679; 
annexation by Germany (1938), 684 
Avars, 127, 130, 149 

Averroes, Spanish Moslem philosopher, 
209,301,307 
Aversa, 175,177 
Avimon, 194 
Avila, Spanish general, 34<i 
Avranches, conference of (i 172), 228 
Azores, the, 275 
Aztecs, 318-320 

Babar, founder of the Mogul Empire, 464 
Babel, Tower of, 28 
Babington Plot, 374 

Babylon, 28; capital of Amorites, 28; 

tidten by Alexander, 66 
Babylonia: astrology, 29; auguries, 29; 
cuneiform script, 18, 29; Empire over¬ 
thrown by baroarians (Aryans), 16, 33; 
Hammur^i unites Sumer and Akkad, 15, 
28; religion, and link widi Greek and 
Roman mytnology, 29 
Bacon, Roger, 210 
Badajoz, taken by Wellington, 516 
Baden, Max, Prince of, 667 
Baghdad, 138, 254, 25<, 157; railway, 553, 
5 {7; captured by Altenby, ^73 
Baibars, Sultan of £}?ypt, aoi 
Bakcwell, Robert, 457 
Balaclava, battle of, 565 
Balance of Power, 419 
Balboa, Vasco NuAez de, 317, )io 
Baldwin of Boulogne, King of Jerusalem 
as Baldwin I, 196, 197 
Baldwin of Flanders, 177 
Baldwin II, King of Jerusalem, 197 
Baldwin, Stanley, Earl, 687 
Balearic Islands, 274 

Balilla (Italian youtli movemcnOi 692^ <>95 
Balkan Pact, 683 

Balkan War, Fint (1912), J70“57> > 

^ond(i9i3), J72 
Ballot Act (1872), 582 
Baltimore, George, Lord, 4(>9 
Bandinclli, Cardinal (later Pope Alexander 
11), 186-187 

Bank of England, founded, 448 
Bank for International Sctticmcnis, 682 
Bank of France, eslablislimeni of, 509 
Banking, development of, 202 
Bannockburn, battle of, 288, 289 
Barbarian invasions, 114-123, map, tio 
Barbaro, Nicolo, 261 

Barbarossa, Turkisli corsair, 390 (s4€ cbo 
German Emperor, Frederick I) 
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Bamato Company, 601 
Barnet, battle of, 297 
Bameveldt, Olden, 403 
Barrier Fortresses, 413, 414 
Barry, Madame du, 494 
Basel (Basle), Peace of (1795), 506 
Basil, the First, Byzantine Emperor, 142 
Basil, the Second, Byzantine Emperor 
"Bulgaroktonos**, 142, 195 
Basil, Saint, 124 
Basic (Basel), Council of, 251 
Basque language, 17 
Bastille, fall of, 500 
Bad] (Roman Aque Sulis), loi 
Battenbcrg, Alexander of, ruler of Bulgaria, 
568 

Baru, 254 

Bavaria, 1^3, 159, 164, 166, 167, 173, 181, 
186 

Bayard, Chevalier, 245 

Bayazid I, die Thunderbolt, 257, 239 

Bayonne, 230, 268, 291 

Deadly Head, battle of, 448 

Beaton, Cardinal, 371 

Beatrice of Burgundy, wife of Frederick 
Barbaro »sa, 186 
Beaufort, Cardinal, 293, 296 
Beaufon, Edmund, Duke of, 297 
Beauliamais, Eugene dc, 313 
Bcauliamais, Josephine, 303 
Beaumont, Sir Jolin, 270 
Bede, 132, 133 

Bedford, J<)l]n, duke of, Regent for Henry 
Vi in France, 269, 296 
Belfort, retained by France (1871), 344 
Belgium, Union with Holland (1813), 322 
IJclgradc, 399, 'IVcnty of (1739). 4 * 7 . 

recovered Irom 'furks, 401 
Belisarius, 127-130 
liellini, Giovanni, 306 
Benedict, die Pole, 233 
Benedict Vlll, Pope, 172, 17} 

Benedict IX, l\)pe, 174 
Benedict XI, Pope, 266 
Benedict XIII, Pope, 146, 148 
Benedict, Saint, 1 24 
Henevento, 128, 149 
Ueneventum, 75 

Beininck, Earl of Portland, minister of 
William m, 447 

Bcniinck, Lord William, Governor-general 
of India, 604 

Bcrengaria, w ife of Richard I, 199 
Bering, Vjius, 640 

Berlin, IVeaiy of (July, 1742) 4 »®» occu¬ 
pied by Napoleon, 313, Decree, 314, 
649, Congress of (1878), 3 53 i 567 » 5 * 3 ; 
Conference at (1884^1883), 6al 
Bemabo Visconti, 277 
Bernard, Saint, abbot of Clairvaux, 198, 
204, 203 
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Bernhard, of Saxc-Weimar, 361-362 
Bessemer, Henry, his steel process, 480 
Bethman-HoUweg, German chwcellor, 

55<5 

Bianca, wife of Francesco Sforta, 378 
Bible, authorised version of James I, 379; 
Luther’s translation, 337; Tyndme’s 
translation, 370; Vulgate,'336; Wycliffe’s 
translation, 293 
Billung, Hermann, 166,167 
Bishops’ War, First (1639), 380; Second 
(1640), 381 

Bismarck, Prince Otto von, 538-544, 553- 
555 

Black Deatli, 211,275, 290 
Black Prince, the, 291 
Blanc, Louis, 526,529 
Blanche of Castile, mother of Louis IX of 
France, 263 

Blenheim, battle of (1704), 414 

Bl^riot, Louis, 482 

Bligh, Captain William, 597 

Bloemfontein, Convention of (1854), 594 

Blum, L^on, premier of France, 688 

Board of Trade, 591 

Boccaccio, Giovanni, 210, 336 

Boethius, 123 

Bogomils, 206 

Bohemia, 169,170,171,186, 202,247 
Bohemians, attacks on Germany, 1^ 
Bohemund of Tarenmm, 196,197 
Bokhara, 140 
Boleslav, of Bohemia, 168 
Boleslav, the Mighty, of Poland, 170 
Boleyn, Anne, 370 

Bolingbroke, Henry of (Henry IV), 294 
Bolingbroke, St. John, Viscount, 450 
Bolivar Simon, 657 
Bologna, university of, 209 
Bona of Savoy, 278 

Bonaparte, Jerome, brother of Napoleon, 
King of Westphalia, 515 
Bonaparte, Joseph, brother of Napoleon, 
King of Naples and Spain, 515, 656 
Bonaparte, Louis, brother of Napoleon, 
KingofHolland, 515 

Bonapane, Louis, ^peror as Napoleon 
III, 529 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, 505-519 
Boniface IX, Pope, 246 
Boniface, Saint, of Crediton, 125,132 
Bonner, Edmund, Bisliop of London, 372 
Book of the Dead, 27 
Bordeaux, 213, 231, 268,270, 291 
Borodino, battle of, 517 
Bosnia, and Herzegovina, annexed by 
Austria (1908), 570 
Boston Tea Party (1773), 475 
Botha, Louis, 602 
Bothwell, James, 373 
Botticelli, 304 


Boudicca, 94 
Bouvines, 189, 230 
Bowness, 105 
Boxer R^ing, 634, 635 
Boyle, Robert, 310 
Boyne, battle of, 412 
Br^dock, Edwar^ General, 473 
Brahe, Tycho, 309 
Bramante, 305 

Brandenburg, bishopric of, 167 
Brandenburg, Mark of, 165, 247, 249 
Brandenburg-Prussia, under ^e Great 
Elector, 392-395 
Brasidas, 61 

Bratislav, Duke of Bohemia, 174,175,176 
Brazil, 313, 322,462,656.661 
Breda, Declaration of, 386, 439, Peace of 
(1667), 410, 463 
Breitenfeld, battle of, 360 
Bremen, bishopric of, 177 
Breslau, Treaty of (June 1742), 428 
Brest-Litovsk, Treaty of, 669 
Britigny, Treaty of, 267, 291 
Brisbane, Sir Thomas, 597 
Britain: Anglo-Saxon conquest, 132-135; 
Caesar’s reconiuissance, 86; Christianity, 
early, 134-135; colonial activity in die 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
460-478; Commonwealth and Pro¬ 
tectorate, 384-386; Elizabethan, 372- 
378; Empire in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, 589-608; French 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars, 
50^519; golden age of Anglo-Saxon 
Britain, 219-220; Hanoverian period, 
450-459; Ice Age, 5; Lancastrian and 
Yorkist, 259-298; nineteenth century, 
573-589; Norman conquest, settlement 
and rule, 22 i- 226,'284-295; Plantagenet 
period, 226-230, 284-295; post 1919, 
686-687; Roman conquest of, 94, 95; 
occupation, too-105; withdrawal, 118; 
Stuarts, in Scotland, 295,37r; in Britain, 
378-384, 386, 438-448, 450-451 
British Broadcasting Company (1922), 
Corporation (1927), 483 
British North America Act (1867), 595 
British way of life, 608-613 
Bromsebro, Treaty of, 390 
Bronze Age, 13,14,15 
Broussel, Pierre, 408 
Brown, Lieutenant Arthur, 482 
Brown, John, 652 
Bruce, Robert, 288 
Bruges^ 214, 266 

Brumaire, coup tPdiat of the 18th of, 507 
Brunanburgh, 219 
Brunelleschi, 303 

Bruno, Archbishop of Cologne, and Duke 
of Lorraine, brother of Otto 1,167 
Bruno, Giordwo, 309 
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Brusa, 258 

Brussels, conference at (1876), 621 
Brutus, 87 

Bucharest, Peace of (1812), 563, Peace of 
(« 9 * 3 )> I 7 i. Treaty of (1918), 669 
Buckingham, Duke of, 441 
Buckingham, Geo^e Villiers, Duke of, 
380 

Buda-pcst, 94, 399, 401 
Buddha, Gautama, 44 
Budget, free trade (1860), 581 
Buenos Aires, founded, 322 
Bulgaria, {68 

Bulgarian crisis (i88{-i887), {{3 
Bulgars, 140, 141, empire destroyed by 
Basil II, 195 

Bulow, Karl von, German general, 665 
BUlow, Prince von, German chancellor, 
5 I<> 

Bundesrat (German Federal Council), 541, 

Bunker's Hill, battle of, 475 
Burchard, DukeofSw^ia, 167 
Burgh, Hubert de, 28{ 

Burgoyne, John, General, 47^ 
Burgundians, 118, 119, 121 
Burgundian Wars, 244 
Burgundy, 157, incorporation in Empire, 
173, home of Cluniac movement, 178 
Burke Edmund, 466 
Burma, annexed by Britain (i88{), 630 
Burmese War, First (1824-1826), 603; 

Second (i8{2), 603; Tliird (i88{), 603 
Burnet, Bi^op, 397 
Bums, John, {8{, 586 
Busliranging, 597 
Bute, John, Earl of, 453 
By-elections, 443 
Byrd, Commander Richard, 641 
Bythinia, 82 

Byzantine Empire: the age of Justinian, 
I27-I3{; ilic Macedonian emperors, 
142, I9J; the Comneni, 195-202; 
struggle with Turks, 258-262 
Byzantium, 54 

Cabal, the, 441 
Cabinet system, 452 
Cabot, John, 317, 468, 640 
Cabot, ^bastian, 317 
Cabral, Pedro, 313 
Cade, Jack, rebellion of, 271, 296 
Cadiz (Cades), 40, 274 376; Duke of, 526 
Caerleon (Isca), 94, 104 
Calais, 270; siege of, 290; Treaty of, 267, 
X91; truce of, 290 
Calcutta, founded (1690), 464 
Calhoun, John, 651 

California, annexi^ by tlie United Stales 
(18,8), 6,2 
CaliguJa^ 93 


Calixtus n> Pope, 184 
Calleva Atrebatum (Roman SilcbescerX 
102 

Callicrates, 60 
Callimachus, 58 
Calonne, Charles de, 500 
Calvin, John, 339, 350, 471 
Calvinism, 350-35 j 

Cambrai, Congress of (1714), 423; league 
of (1508), 331; Treaty of (1529), 334; 
battle of, 6^ 

Cambridge, univenity of, 209, 202 
Cambyses, 42 
Camden, battle of, 476 
Campania, 72, 73 
Camperdown, battle of, 506 
Campo Formio, peace of, 506 
Camulodunum (Roman Colcliestcr), toi, 
101 

Canaan, 40 

Canada Act (1791), 594 
Canadian Land Company, 590 
Canadian Pacific Railway (1885), 595 
Canberra, 598 
Cannae, 81 

Canning, George, 523 
Canossa, 181 
Canterbury, 132 
Canterbury Association, 599 
Cantons, Swiss, 2)8-244 
Canute (Kr)ut), King of Denmark, Eng¬ 
land and Nor\t'ay, 174, 220 
Cape of Good Hope, 275, settled by Dutch, 
403 

Cape Verde Islands, 275 
Caper, Hugh, 157, 162, 231, house of, 
231-231, 263-267 
Capitol, the, 72 
Caporetto, battle of, 671 
Caprivi, Count von, cluncellor of Ger¬ 
many, 556 
Caracaila, 97 
Carbonari, die, 517 

Cardenas, General, President of Mexico, 
660 

Carindiia, 175 

Carlornan, son of Louis die German, 161 
Carloman, sun of Louis die Stammerer, 
162 

Carlos, Don, eldest son of Philip V of 
Spain, 424 

Carlsbad Decrees, 524 
Carmagnola, 278 
Carnarvon, Earl of, 601 
Carnot, Lazarc, 503, 505 
Carolingian empire, 148-154, dissolution 
of, I54-M7, map, 156 
Carpini, John, 255 
Carson, Sir Edward, 587 
Carugena (New Granada, South America), 

375 
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Carthage, 40, 73, 80,140 
Carthagena (New Carthage), 81 
Carthaginians, 75, 82 
Carthaginian (or Punic) wars, First, 80; 

Second, 81; Third, 82 
Carthusian otder, 124,204 
Carder, Jacques, 468 
Caitwri^t, Edmund, 438 
Casas, de I^s, 307 
Casimir, John, King of Poland, 391 
Cassino, Monte, 124-12;, 131 
Cassius (murderer of Julius Caesar), 87 
Casdglione, battle of, 50J 
Castile, 273-27J 
Castillon, cattle of, 270 
Castlereagh, Viscount, and Marquess of 
Londonderry, 518, suicide, 323, 374, 

S91 

“Cat and Mouse” Act (1913), 388 
CflteaU'Cambr^is, Peace of (1339), 331 
Catharists (Albigenses), 206 
Catherine of Braganza, 442 
Catherine of Jagellon, 360 
Catherine II, of Russia, 433-437 
Catherine, Saint, monastery of, 106 
Catholic Emancipation Act (1829), 373 
Catholic League (in France), 333 
Cato, 77, 82 
Catullus, 88 

Caudine Forks, battle of, 74 
Cavalier Parliament, 439 
Cave Art, 2, 8, 9 
Cavour, Count, 334-336,363 
Cecil, Sir William, later Lord Burghley, 
372 

Celts, from Gaul, 71; Iberian from Spain, 
7 

Central Electricity Board, British, estab* 
lishcd (1926); industry nationalised 
(1947), 480 
Ccrdic, 134 

Cervantes, Miguel de, 307 
Cetewayo, 601 
Chaeronea, battle of, 63 
Chalcedon, 34, General Council of, r26 
Chalcidice, 34,63 

Chalcis, in Chalcidice, 34, in Sicily, 34 
Chalcolithic, 2 

Chaldeans: invaders from the north, 23; 
in alliance with Medes, 30; destroys 
Nineveh, 30; occupy and restore 
Babylon, 31; astronomy, 31; con> 
quered by Medes and Persians, 31 
Chalons, battle of, 120 
Chamberlain, Joseph, 336 
Chamberlain, Neville, 6S7 
Chambrcs de Reunion, 411 
Champlain, Samuel de, 468 
Charlemagne, 90,148-160: character, 132; 
comparison with Augustus Caesar, 90; 
conquests, 149; ecclesiastical policy. 


149-130; government, 130-131; Renais¬ 
sance (Carolingian), 133-134 
Charles Albert, Elector of Bavaria, 
Emperor as Charles Vm, 426-428 
Charles Albert, of Piedmont, 328, 330 
Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis IX of 
France, 192,193, 263 

Charles, Ar^duke, brother of Emperor 
Joseph II, 303, 307 

Charles the Bald, son of Louis the Pious, 
133, 161 

Charles, Cardinal of Bourbon, 332 
Charles, Emperor, abdicated (1919), 671 
Charles IV, Emperor, 246 
Charles V, Emperor, 333-340, empire of, 
map, in 

Charles Vl, Emperor, 423 
Charles I, of England, 380-384 
Charles II, of Expand, 386, 438-444 
Charles, the Fat, son of Louis the German, 
162 

Charles VI, of France, 268 
Charles VII, of France, 271 
Charles VIII, of France, 273, 330, 331 
Charles IX, of France, 332-333 
Charles X, of France, 323 
Charles Lewis, Elector of the Lower 
Palatinate, 363 

Charles, of HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen, 
King of Rumania, 366 
Charles, duke of Lorraine, 431 
Charles, duke of Mantua, 413 
Charles Martel, 140 
Charles Emmanuel of Savoy, 423 
Charles the Simple, 138,162 
Charles II, of Spain, 413 
Charles IX, of Sweoen, 360 
Charles Gustavus, of Sweden, 391 
Charles XI of Sw^en, 391 
Charles XII, of Sweden, 391-392 
Chartism, 328, 376 
Chartres, Treaty of (1299), 260 
Chastenoy, Peace of (137^, 333 
Chateau Gaillard, 198 
Chatelperronian Culture, 7 
Chatliam, Earl of, 473 (see also William 
Pitt) 

Qiaumont, Treaty of (1814), 318, 321 
Cherasco, Peace of (1631), 408 
Chester (Roman Deva), 94, 104 
Chiang K’ai'shek, 637, ^8 
Qiichester, 219 
Ch’ien Lung (1763-1793), 623 
Chile, 660,661 

China: Chou dynasty, 43; Han dynasty, 
eastern and western branches, and con¬ 
tact with Romans, 43; Japanese aggres¬ 
sion, 616, 638, 696, 698, 700; Mongols, 
233; pfa^e of the second century A.D., 
108; prehistoric man, 5; rivalry between 
Kuomintang and the Communists, 637, 
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698; river valley civilisations (early), 
22, 45; Shang dynasty, 45; Sino-Japan- 
CSC war, 634; Tang dynasty, 45; Tsin 
dynasty, 4^; writing, origins of, 18; 
Manchus (Ch*ing dynasty), 624-629; 
relations witit Western Powers in 
nineteenth centuzy, 616-629; rule of 
Dowager Empress, 619 
China War, First (1839-1842); Second 
(1856-1860), 626, 618 
Chioggia, 381 
Chios, 5v 59 

Chippenham, or Wedmore, Peace of, 118 
Choiseul, Etienne Francois, due de, 494- 
495 

ChosroSs Uie Great, 129 
Christ Church, Oxford, 368 
Christian of Glucksburg, Christian IX of 
Denmark, 539-540 

Christianity, Early, 105, development from 
Constantine to Gregory Uie Great, 
123-X16; later devdopment, passim; 
persecution under Nero, 105 
Christians, Abyssinian, 129 
Christina of Sweden, 390-391 
Christophe, Henri, 658 
Chrysostom, John, 116 
Church, Britisli (Celiic-Roman), 134; 
Irisli, 124,134 

Churchill, John, Duke of Marlborough, 
4MM15 

Churdiill, Winston, 560, 664,672, 701 
Chu Yuan* Chang (liung Wu), founder o 
Ming dynasty, 623 
Cicero, 88 

Cilicia, trade wiili Egypt, 27, Roman 
province, 85 

**Cjrcumspcctc agalis**, writ of 1286, 288 

Cisalpine nepublic, 506, 508 

Cistercian Order, 125, 204 

Citcaux, abbey of, 204 

Ciudad Rodrigo, 516 

Civil War, American, 580 

Civil Wars (Wars of Religion) in France, 

Civil war. Spanish, 68)^84 

Civitella, battle of, 180 

Clarendon Code, 439 

Cbudius, Roman Emperor (a.v. 41-54)* 

Cleiithcncs, 57 

Clemenccau, Georges, 674, 675 
Clement, Bisliop of Rome, 105 
Clement II, Pope, 176 
Clement V, Pope, 266 
Clement Vll, Pope, 194, 246,368 
Clement XIV, Pope, 418 
Cleomencs, 57 
Cleon, 61 
Cleopatra, 87, 88 
Cleopam’s Needle, 31 


*‘Clericis laicos'', Papal Bull (of 1296), 194 
Clermont, 196 

CliiTord, Lord Tliomas, 441, 442 
Clive, Robert, Lord, 465, 466 
CloUi of Gold, Field of, 334 
Clovis, 111 

Cluniac movement, 179-183 
Cluny,178 

Coalition, First, 503 j Second, 507; Third, 
510 

Coal Mines Act (1908), 586 
Cobden (Anglo-French Commercial) 
Treaty (i860), 533 

Cochin China, Frendi occupation of, 615 
Cod) tone, Lord Thomas, 657 
Code of Justinian, 130 
Code NapoMon, 509 
Codex, Sinaiticus, and V'^aticanus, 106 
Coeur, Jacques of Bourges, 211 
Cognac, Holy League of, 334 
Cohong, 628 

Coke, Sir Edward, Chief Justice, 379 
Colbert, Jean Baptiste, 409, 470 
Colchester, Roman Camelodunum, 101 
Coleman, Edward, 442 
Coicnso, battle of, 602 
Colct, Dean, 336 

Coiigny, Cusp^rd de. Admiral of France, 
346, 352-353 
Cologne, 10, 214 

Colonial policy, English ;ind French com¬ 
pared, 470-472 

Colonisation: Greek, 52, 54, 55; modem, 
313, maps, 314,461, 616; 316-323, 460- 
473i 589-608, 614-623, 629, 640-642; 
Society (1830), 592 

Colunna, Otto, Cardinal (Pope Martin V), 
248 

Columha, Saint, 124,132,134 
Columban, Saint, 132 
(,'<ilufnbuv, Chfisioplicr (Colombo Cristo- 
foro), 316 

Combination Acts, 575 
Committee ot General Security, 503 
Committee of Public Safety, 503, 504 
Coinnjodus, 96 

Coniinons, House of, quarrel with Crown, 
377-382 

Commonwealth, the, 384-386 
Commonwealih of y\ustralia Act (1900), 
598 

Commune, of Paris, 502 
Compact, Family (173})* 4^3 
Companies Act (1844), 459 
Companies, Free, 278, 291 
Company, of St. George, 279; ^hc Grand, 
279; llic White, 279 
Compromise, C lay, 651 
Compromise, Missouri (1820), 651-652 
'•Comptc rendu", Necker's, 500 
Concord, skirmish of (i 775 )» 475 
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Concordat, between Napoleon and the 

Condi, Prince of, 362 
Confederation, Articles of (1777), 476 
Confederation, Germanic (181 j), $24 
Confederation of the Rhine, 112,513 
Confucius, 45-46 

Congress, First Indian National (i88<0, 
605 

Congress of Berlin (1878), 583 
Congress of Vienna (1815), 520-521 
Conon, 62 

Conrad, Duke of Carinthia, 175 
Conrad II, Emperor, 173 
Conrad III, Emperor, 185,198 
Conrad IV, Emperor, 192 
Conradin, son of Conrad IV, 192 
Consolidated Fund, 454 
Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act (1875), 582 
Constable, John, 612 

Constance, Council of (1415), 246, 247- 
249 

Constance, daughter of Pedro the Cruel, 

274 

Constance, Peace of (1183), 188 
Constance of Sicily, 188,199 
Constantine, the Ureat, 98, 106, 107, 123, 
124 

Constantine, last emperor of Constanti- 
noble, 262 

Constantine, King of Greece, 668 
Constantinople: Council of, 116,116,127, 
Latin Empire of, 200, mediaev^ 
development of, 213-214, Peace of 
(1479), 282; Siege of (1422), 260, 
stormed by Turks, 261-262 
Constantius, 98 

Constitution, Spanish (1812), 523 
Consul, First, Frencli, 507,508 
Consuls, Roman, 78 
Continental System, 514 
"Contrat Social” (Rousseau), 499 
Conventicle Act (1664), 439 
Convention (Frencli) (1792-1795), 502- 
505; of Philadelphia (1787), 645 
Convention Parliament, 438-439 
Convoy system, 670 

Cook, Captain James, voyages and 
humanitarianism, 639, 640, 642 
Coote, Eyre, 477 
Cope, Sir John, 451 

Copenhagen, bombardment of (i8or), 
508, (r8o7), 514 
Copernicus, Nicholas, 306, 309 
Corcyra, 60 
Cordelier Club, 502 
Cordova, 141 

Corinth, 37,54, 59,60,63,99 
Corinthian War, 63 
Com kings, 12 


Com laws, repeal of, 578, 592 
Coronel, battle of, 6 ^ 

Coroners of shire, 229-230 
Corporation Act, 439 
Correspondence, “Willy-Nicky,” 556 
Corsica, 80,82,159,188,274,280 
Cortes, Hernando, 320 
Cortes, of Spain, constitutional powers, 
^ »73,343 

Corunna, retreat to, 515 
Corvinus, John, 260, 261 
Council of the Ancients, 505 
Council of Blood, 345 
Council of the Five Hundred, 505 
Council of State (of Napoleon), 509 
Council of Ten, 280 

Counter-Reformation, 339, 341-348, 351- 
315 

Courtrai, battle of, or of the Spurs, or 
Guinegate, 260, 332, 367 
Coimras, battle of, 354 
Crac des Chevaliers, taken by Baibars, 201 
Cracow, university of, 209 
Cranmer, Thomas, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 368, 372 
Crassus, 87 

Cr6cy, battle of, 267, 290 
Crediton, 224 
Creoles, 656 

Crescent, the Fertile, map, 22 
Crescentius, John, 172 
Crete: Broad Palace, 35-36; conquered 
by Achaeansand Dorians, 37; byAr^s, 
142; Cretans attack E^pt, 33; language, 
17; Minoan Age, 35; its culture, 35-37; 
trade with Aegean, Asia Minor, 37, 
Egypt, 27, 31, Syria, 37; Venetian 
control, 280; writing, 36 
Crimean War, 564-565, 580 
Crimes A« (1882), 583 
Criminal Law Amendment Act (1871), 
582 

Crisis, world economic, 682 
Croesus, King of Lydia, 42 
Cromagnon 1; cultures, 7 
Crompton, Samuel, 458 
Cromwell, Oliver, 382 
Cromwell, Thomas, 369 
Crusades, 195-202; causes, 195; results, 
201-202; Peasants, 196; First, 196-197; 
Second, 185, 198; Third, 188,198,199, 
228; Fourth, 189, 200; Fifth, 191, aoo; 
Sixdi, 200,265 ; Seventh, 200,265,266 
Crystal Palace Exhibition (1851), 579 
Ctesiphon, 138 
Culloden, battle of, 451 
Cumae, 73 

Cumberland, William, Duke of, 451 
Cunard Company, founder (1840), 481 
Cunaxa, battle ot, 63 
Curie, Marie and Pierre, 483 
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Custozza, battle 01(1848), 530, 531 
Cuzco, 319, 321 
Cynric, 134 

Cyprus, 188,199, z6j, 280 
Cyrenaica, Italian (1912), 621 
Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, 126 
Cyrus the Great, 31; took Babylon, 41 
Cyrus, Persian prince, brother of Ana* 
xerxes, 63 

Czechoslovakia, created, 679; dispute with 
Poland about Teschen, d8i ; annexed by 
Germany, 684 

Dacia, 95, iij 

Daladier, Edouard, premier of France, dSS 
Dalhousie, Earl of, 604 
Dalmatia, 278 

Damascus, 195,198,255, 257 
Damiena, 201, 26 j 
Dampier, William, 639 
Danal, 33 

Danelaw, 158, 218-220 
Danes, attacl^ on England and France, 
258; and Charlemagne, 1^9: attacks on 
Germany, 158; i6<>, in England, 218- 
220 

Dance, Alighieri, 210, 276 
Dancon, Georges Jacques, 502,504 
Danube, 2 

Danubian culture, 10, 11 
Danzig, free state (1919), 676 
Dardanelles, campaign, 672 
Darius tile Great, 23, his organisation of 
the Persian Empire, 42-43, Persian 
wars, $8 
Darius IlL <>5 
Darling, Sir Ralph, 597 
Damley, Henry Stuart, Lord, 373 
Darwin. Charles, 642 
Daun. Austrian general, 431 
David, King of Scotland, 290 
Dawes, Plan (1924), 682 
Dc Beers Corporation, 601 
Decembrist movement. ^46. 548 
Declaration (Bill of) of Rights, 446 
Declaration of the Riglus of Man, 501 
Declaratory Act (1766), 474 
Delaware, Thomas, Lord, governor of 
Virginia, 469 

Delcassi, Th^ophilc, French foreign 
minister, 

Delos, Confederacy of, ^9 
Demosthenes. Adienian general in Pclo- 
ponnesian War, 61 

Demosthenes, Greek statesman, autlior of 
PhilipDicf, (>j, death, 68 
Denmark, relations witli Empire, 186,189; 
with Hanseatic League, 216; seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, 390-392; 
Napoleonic Wars, jo8 
Deorfiam, 134 


Descartes, 309 

Desiderius, 148 

Desmoulins, Camille, 502 

De Soto, Hernando, 321 

Despenser, Hugh, die Elder, 289 

Despenser, Hugh, the Younger, 289 

Despotism, Enli^itened, 418-419 

Dessalines, Jean*Jacques, 6^8 

Dettingen, battle of, 428, 429 

Deva (Roman Chester), 94, 104 

Diamonds found, Orange river (1867), 601 

Diaz, Porhrio, President of Mexico, 639 

Dickens, Charles, 611 

Dictacus Papae (107O1 182 

Diderot, Denis, 498 

Digest (Justinian's Code), 130 

Diocletian, 98 

Dionysus, 57 

Diplomatic Revolution, the, 429, 430 
Directory, 505 

Dispensations Act (1534), 369 
Disraeli, Benjamin, Earl of Beaconshcld, 

579^5831 590 

^'Divine Comedy*^ by Dante, 210 
Divine Right of Kings, 378 
Doge, of Venice, 279-282 
Dogger Bank, Battle of, 669 
Dollfuss, Engelbert, Austrian chancellor, 
murder of, 693 
Domesday Book, 221, 223 
Dominic, Saint, 206,207, 208 
Dominican order, 190, 207, 208 
Domitian, 94 
Donatello, 3^ 

Dordiesier (Dumovaria), 102 
Dorchester Heiglits, battle, 47^ 

Doria, Genoese admirah 281 
Doria, Andrea, Doge of Genoa, 334 
Dorians, 23, 38, captured Crete and Rhodes 
38; cause of early Greek colonisation, 

52, 5 ) 

Dover (Roman Dubrae), 101 
Dover, Freaiy of, 441 
Downs, battle of die, 362, 404 
Draco, 56 ,57 

Drake, Sir Francis, 375 “ 37 ^> 468 
Dresden, battle of, 518, Treaty of (i 745 )» 
428 

Dublin, Kingdom of, 158 
Dubois, Cardinal, 422 
Dubrae (Dover), 101 

Duma, Russian Imperial Assctnbly, 551- 

Dumouriez, Clurles, 503 
Dunbar, battle of, 385 
Dunes, battle of die, 386 
Duns Scotus. 210 

Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury, 219-220 
Dupicix, Jownh, 465 
D'Urban, Sir Benjamin, 593 
Durbar, Coronation (1911), 606 
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DQrer, Albrecht, 306 
Durham, Lord, 592-595; Report, 595 
Dumovaria (Roman Dorchester), 102 
Dusseldorf, 4 

Eastern Association, 383 
Eastern (Byzantine) Empire, 119,126-131; 
reconquest of West, 128; Justinian’s 
building and legal reforms, 130; revival 
under Macedonian dynasty, 142; and 
tlie Crusades, 195-202; threatened by 
Turks, 258; does homage to Sultan, 259 
East Mark (Ostmark—later Austria), 165 
East India Company, British, 462, 465, 
abolished, 605 

East India Company, Dutch, 462 
East India Company, French, 409, 464 
Eboracum (York), 94, loi 
Edessa, 197 
Edgar, 220 

Edgeliill, battle of, 383 
Edith, daughter of Atnelstan, 165 
Edmund Ironside, 220 
Education Act, Forster (1870), 581; 
(1902), 581-582; (1918), (1921), (1944), 
582 

Education grant, first (1833), 577 
Edward, die Confessor, 220 
Edward, the Elder, 165, 219 
Edward, the Martyr, 220 
Edward I, of England, 287-289; as Prince 
Edward, 286, 287; exp«lition to Holy 
Land (1271), 201; legislation, 288; quarrel 
widi Papacy, 194; privileges to Hansa, 
216; Wales, 287; Scotland, 288 
Edward II, 289 
Edward III, 289-292 

Edward IV (Edwaid, Earl of Marcli), 272, 

197 

Edward VI, 371-372 
Edward VIl, 557 
Edwin, of Northumbria, 135 
Edwy, 220 

Effingham, Lord Howard of, 376 
Egbert of Wessex, 218 
Egmont, Count, 344, 345 
Egypt: Aton (sun god), worship of, 32; 
attacks at end of Bronze Age, y; British 
control, 619-620; Caesar in Egypt, 87; 
Canal to Red Sea, 27; conquered by 
Assyrians, 33, by Persians, 33, by 
Alexander die Great, 33, by Arabs, 138; 
Deities (Amen, Horus, Ra), 26; (Amen, 
Horus, Isis, Osiris, Ra, Set), 32; Dynas¬ 
ties I, II, III, and IV, 24, VII to X, 25, 
XI and XII, 26, 27, XVIIf, 27, 31; 
early Christian monasticism, 124; feuda¬ 
lism, 25; hieroglyphic and hieratic scripts, 
19; Hyksos kings, 21, 27, 31; Imperial 
revival (XVIIIth Dynasty) 21, 31; 
Middle Kingdom, 21, 23, 26; Old 


Kingdom, 21; New Kingdom, 25; 
Nomarchs, 25, 26; Pharaohs, 24-27, 
31-32; Pompey in Egypt, 87; Py^id 
Age, 21; its culture, 25, 26; religion, 
26; subdued by Ass^a, 21; unification 
of the Upper, Lower, and Delta King¬ 
doms, 24 

Einkreisungspolitik (Encirclement policy), 
r- 5^9 

EinsiedeIn, 241 

Eisenhower, Dwight, General, 492 
Elam, 28 

Elba, exile of Napoleon at, 518 
Eldorado, 379 
Eleanor, of Aquitaine, 232 
Eleanor, of Castile, 286 
Eleanor, niece of Coligny, wife of Louis 
of Condi, 352 
Eliot, Sir John, 380 
Elizabedi I, of England, 347,372-378 
Elizabeth, daugliter of James I of England, 
wife of the Elector Palatine, 358 
Elizabeth, Tsarina of Russia, 431 
nloise, 205 
Emigration, 590-592 
“Emile” (Rousseau), 499 
Empire Loyalists, 594 
Empress of India, Victoria proclaimed 
(1877), 605,618 
Encyclopaedia, Chinese, 624 
Enghien, Duke of, 512 
England: (sec also Britain), Alfred and the 
Danes, 218-219; Anglo-Saxon conquest, 

a 2-134; Qiristianity, early, 134-135; 

aionial activity in die seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, 460-475; Com- 
monwealdi and Protectorate, 384-386; 
Elizabedian, 371-378; Empire in the 
nincteendi and twentieth centuries, 
589-608; Frencli Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic Wars, 455-456, 506- 

519; Hanoverian period, 450-459; 
Nineteendi century, 573-589; Norman 
conquest, 221; Norman and Angevin 
kings, 221-226, 284-295; Papacy, 
relations with, 194; Papal interdict, 189; 
Plantagenets, 226-230; post 1919, 686- 
687; Reformation, die, 369-370; oniarts, 
378-384,386,438-448,450-451 
Entente, Utde, 681 
Eoliths, 3 
Epaminondas, 64 
Ephesus, council of, 126 
Erasmus, of Rotterdam, 307, 316 
Erek (see Uruk), 28 
Ernest of Swabia, 173 
“Esprit des Lois” (Montesquieu), 498 
Essex, Earl of (Parliamentary gene^), 382 
Elssex, Robert, Earl of, 374; rebellion of, 

^ 377 

Essling, battle of (j« .‘Vspem), 515 
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Estates-General (of the United Provinces), 
402 

Etaples, treaty of (1492), 367 
Ethandun, 218 
Etheldaed, 219 

Etlielred, the Redeless (the Unready)^ 220 
Ethiopia (se^ Abyssinia) 

EtruscanS) 70-74 
Euboea, 59, 62 
Eugine, Prince, 401,414 
Eugenius, usurper of imperial throne at 
Rome, 216 

Eugtniui IV, Pope, 250 
Euphrates (River), early civilisations on, 
21, 22 

Euripides, 60 

Euroias, 0 

Eusebius, 106 

Eustace of Boulogne, 196 

Evans, Sir Artliur, 35 

Everard, Duke of Franconia, t66 

Evesham, battle of, 2S7 

Exchequer, Stop of, 442 

Exclusion Bill, 444 

Exeter, 219, 221 

Exploration, 312-323, 468,639-642; maps, 
314,461,616 

Extraterritoriality, 628, 629, 631, 633 
Eyck, Jan van, 202, 203 
Eylau, battle of, 513 

Fabius Maximus, 8t 

Factory Act (1801), 578, Consolidation 
Act (1002), 586 
Fairfax, oir Tliomas, 383 
Falkirk, battle of, 451 
Falkland Islands,disputc,66o; battle of, 669 
Farel, William, 3^0 
Famese, Elizabeth, 423 
Fascists, marcli on Rome, 691 
Fashoda incident, 557, 619, 620 
Fastolf, Sir John, 298 
Fayum, cl, 11 
Fedor, Tsar of Russia, 396 
Fclirbellin, battle of, 394 
Felix V, anti^Pope, 251 
Ferdinand of Aragon, 274-27S, 332 
Ferdinand of Austria, broilicr of Charles 

Fen^nand, King of Naples, 527 
Ferdinand of Saxc-CoLurg, Prince, later 
Tsar of Bulgaria, 568 
Ferdinand Vllj of Spain, 6j6 
Ferdinand of Styria, Emperor as Ferdinand 
n, 337-161 

Fernintc, King of Naples, 274 
Ferrara- Council of, 231 
Festival of the Supreme Being, 304 
Feudalism, in Carolingian empire, 160, 
in Norman England, 232, decline, 290, 
abolition in France, 301 


Finnish, origins of, 17 
Fire of London, ilie Great (1666), 440 
Fiezosbem, William, Earl of Hereford, 
222 

Fiezroy, Captain Robert, 642 

Fiume, dispute, 681 

Five Boroughs, Danish, 218, 219 

Five Mile Act, 439 

Five Year Plan, first Soviet, 689 

Flambard, Ranulf, 224 

Flavian dynasty, 94 

Fleury, Cardinal de, 423 

Flint, use of, 2 

Floddcn, battle of, 367 

Florence, 214, 277> 282-284, 3<^}-305 

Foch, General Fer^nand, 667, 674 

Fontenay, battle of, 135 

Fontenoy, battle of, 428, 45 1 

Fontrevault, order of, 204, 203 

Formosa, Cliinese imperial province (1683), 

Formosus, Pope, 162 
Fortcscuc, Sir John, 296, 298 
Fon Frontenac (1673), 468 
Foscari, 278 

Fox, Charles James, 433; minisiry of, 313 
France: under die Carolingians, 148-162; 
under the Capetians, 231-233, 263-267; 
under die house ol Valois, 268-272, 
349-3555 under die house of 
ourbon, 406-416, 494-502, 523-327; 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic penod, 
300-519; (l8i3-t848), 5 ^ 5 - 5^75 1848 
Revolution, 329; Second Empire, 529 • 
530, 5 }J- 53 ^» 54^-5445 Third Republic, 

544 - 545 . 557 . 55 «. 559 . 5 ^. 5 <i 5 ; 
French Imperialism, 615, 619, 640; 
Fir^t World War, 663-^67; peace 
scltlemcni (1919), 673-681; (19*9- 
1939), 687-688 ; Second World War, 
492, 700 

Fraiiccscj, della, 304 
Francis, Saint, ol Assisi, 207, 208 
Francis 1 , King of France, 33 ^- 335 . 339 
Francis 11 , King of Franco, 331-332 
Francis Joseph, Etnporor, 532, 342 
Francis, Philip, 466 
h'ranciscan order, 190, 207, 208 
Franconia, 166, 167, 182 
Frjnc<i-PnJssian War, 34 )- 544 . 5^6 
Frankfort, 'Ireaty of (1871), 544 
Fnmklin, Beniamin, 473, 643 
Franklin, Sir John, 640 
Franks, 07, ti 4 . ** 5 . tt^ 

Frederick of Augustcnbcrg, 339 
Frederick Harbar<^ssJ, 183-188, 199 
Frederick H, Emperor, J89, 200, 235 
Frederick III, Emperor, 231, 172 
Frederick the Great, of Prussia, 416-433 
Frederick die Handsome, Arciiduke of 
Austria, 241 
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Frederick of Lorraine (Pope Stephen IX), 
179,181 

Frederick, Elector Palatine, 3 $8 
Frederick William, of Brandeoburg‘ 
Prussia, the Great Elector, 392-393 
Frederick William I, of Prussia, 394-393 
Frederick William HI, of Prussia, 317 
Frederick William IV, of Pruss i a, 336-338 
Frederick the Wise, of Saxony, 337 
Fregellae, 73 

French and Indian War, 473 (set also 
Seven Years War) 

French Fury (massacre of French by 
Antwerpeis, 1383), 347 
French Revolutionary Wars, 302-308 
Frere, Sir Battle, 601 
Friars, 207-210 
Friedland, battle of, 313 
Frobisher, Martin, 376 
Froissart, 291 
Frondes, the, 408 
Frondnus, 104 

Fuentes^e*Onoro, battle of, 316 

Fula, origins of, 7 

Fulda, abbey of, 134,203 

Fulk of Anjou, King of Jerusalem, 197 

Gades (Cadiz), 40 
Gainsborough, Thonus, 612 
Gaiseric (Genseric), 119,128 
Galata, 280 
Galba, 93 
Galerius, 98 
Galileo Galilei, 309 
Gall, Saint, 132, abbey of, 238 
Galsworthy, John, 611 
Gambetta, Leon, 334,343 
Gandhi, Mahatma, 602 
Gardiner, Stephen, Bishop of Winchester, 
370 

Garibaldi, Giuseppe, 533-336 
Gas, poison, use of, 6^, 683 
Gascony, 137,230,286 
Gastein, Convention of, 340 
Gaul, 71, 8t 
Gauls, 72 

Gaunt, John of, 274, 29a, 293 
Gembloux, battle of, 347 
Genoa,196, 276,277, 279-281 
Genseric (Gaiseric), 119,128 
Geoffrey of Anjou, 226 
Geoffrey de Mandeville, Earl of Essex, 226 
George I, of Great Britain, 430 
George II, of Great Britain, 428, 429,430, 
43 * 

George III, of Great Britain, 433-436 
George IV, of Great Britain, 574 
George V, of Great Britain, 387-389,686- 
687 

George VI, of Great Britain, 687 
George I, King of Greece, 366 


George, Kii^ of Serbia, 260,261 
George, Doyd, 386,673 
George William, of Brandenburg-Prussia, 
392 

Georgia, 193 

Georgia (U.S.A.), charter of 1732,470 

Gepi^, 122 

Gerbert, Pope Sylvester II, 170 
Germantown, battle of, 473 
Germany: Bismarck period, 338-344,333- 
333; collapse of mediaeval empire, 193- 
194; colordal interests, 620-622,636,640; 
contact with Rome, 92-96; fct world 
war, and peace setdement, 663-680; 
Hapsburg power, origins o^ 237-240; 
Honenstaufen emperors, 183-192; 
HohenzoUem emperors, 344, 333-361; 
Ice Age in, 3; mediaevm empire, 161- 
236-233; Nadonal-Sodaust regime 
(Hiird Reich), 694-696; posidon of 
mediaeval empire area 1430, 231-232; 
reladons wim Carolingian Empire, 
148-163; Saxon and Salian emperors, 
164-177; Second World War, 49a, 683, 
700; Swiss Confederadon, struggle widi 
Hapsburgs, 238-243; Thirty Years’ 
War, 337^364, 379; Unificadon, 336- 
344; Weimar Repimlic, 667, 694-^3 
Gero, Count, 166,167 
Gerson, John, 248,249 
Gessler, 239 

Gettysburg, battle of, 633 
Ghent, Pa^cadon of, 346 
GhibelUnes, 183-192,276 
Ghiberd, 304 
Ghirlandajo, 303 
Gibbon, 118 

Gibraltar: ceded to England, 413; con- 
^ered by Arabs, 140; Straits pa^ed by 
Phoenicians, 39 
Gilbert, Duke of Lorraine, 166 
Gildas, 132 
Giorgione, 306 
Giotto, 303 

Giovanni Viscond, Archbishop of Milan, 
277 

Girondins, 302 

Gisela, wife of Emperor Conrad II, 174 
Giusdniani, 261-262 
Gladstone, William Ewart, 379-384 
Glanvill, ^nulf, 228 
Glencoe, Massacre of, 448 
Glendower, Owen, 293 
Glevum (Roman Gloucester), 101 
Godfrey de Bouillon, Duke of Lower 
Lorraine, 196,197 

Godfrey, Duke of Lorraine, 177,179 
Godunov, Boris, Tsar of Russia, 396 
Godwin, url of Wessex, 220 
Goebbels, Josef, Nazi minister of pro¬ 
paganda, 694 
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Gocring, Hermann, Naii field-marshal, 
694 

Gocrtz, Swedish minister, 423 
Gold, found in Victoria (1851), 598 
Gold standard, Britain leaves (1931), 682 
Golden Horn, 261 

Gordium, Phrygian city and the knot of, 

Goidon, Alexander, 397 
Gordon, Charles, General, 583 
Goree, 404 
Gdrgei, Arthur, 532 
Gosrar, 165,177 
Gothland, 215 
Goths, 97, 114-119 
Gotthaid pass, 238, 507 
Government of India Act (1919), 606- 
607,(1935). 607-608 
Gracchus, Tibenis and Gaius, 84 
Granada, 274, Moors of, expelled, 275 
Grand Company, Catalan, 238 
Grandson, battle of, 244 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway (1914). 395 
Granicus, river, site of victory of Alexander 
tile Great, 65 

Grant, Ulysses S., Northern general and 
President of the United Sutcs, 633 
Granvclle, Cardinal de, 344 
Grasse, Francois de, Count, 477 
Gravelines, battle of, 376 
Gravettian culture, 7 
Great Britain (set Britain) 

Great Wall of China, 43 
Greco, El, yo6 

Greece, 32-68; attacks by Persia repulsed, 
38; city states, 34; classical Greece a 
f^usion of peoples, 32; colonisation, 32, 
34; conquered by Turks, 239-262; 
independence regained, 362; Ionian 
Greeks, 38; kingdom under Otto 
(1832-1862) and George 1 (1863-1913), 
366; map, 67; Mycenaean Greece, 33; 
overrun by northern invaders, 33; 
Peloponnesian War, 60-63; Pcriclcan 
Age, 39-60 
Greek Fire, 140 
Greek Revolt (1821), 323, 362 
Greenland, 138, 177 
Gregory I, die Great, Pope, 123,131 
Gregory V, Pope, 170 
Gregory IX, Pope, 191, 192 
Gregory X, Pmic, 237 
Gregory XII, rope, 246, 248 
Grenville, William, Lord, 433 
Grey, Sir George. 397, 399 . 600 
Grimaldi (type of True Man), i; culture, 7 
Griqualand West, annexed (1871), 601 
Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, 286 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, Treaty of (1848), 
632, 639 

Guam, c^ed to United States (1898), 635 


Gudea of Lagash, 28 

Guelfs, 183-192, 276 

Guesclin, ^rtrand du, 268, 291 

Guicciardini, 307 

Guienne, 266 

Guildford, battle of, 476 

Guinea Company, 467 

Guinegate, battle of, or of the Spurs, 260, 

33 »» 367 ^ . 

Guiscard, Robert, 181 

Guise, Francis, Duke of, 33a 

Guise, Mary of, 352, 371 

Guizot, Frangois, 326, 364 

Gunnhild, wife of Emperor Henry III, 175 

Gunpowder Plot (1603), 379 

Gustavus III, of Sweden, 434 

Gustavus Adolphus, 360, 361 

Gustavus Vasa, 339 

Gutenberg, John, 306 

Guthrum, 137 

Guti, 28 

Guy, Count of Flanders, 266 
Guy de Lusignan, 199 

Habeas Corpus Act, 1679, 443 
Hadrian I, Pope, 148 
Hadrian, Emperor, 93 
Hadrian’s wall, 102, 104-3 
Halidon Hill, batde of, 289 
Halton, 103 
Hamilcar Barca, 80, 81 
Hamilton, Alexander, 643, 647 
Hamitic Languages, 17 
Hammurabi, King of the Ammorutes, 13, 
23; founds Babylonian Empire, z8; legal 
code, 29 

Hampden, John, 381, 382 
Hampton Coun, Conference of, 379 
Hannibal, 81 
Hansa, Fletnisli, 213 
Hanseatic League, 213, 213-217 
Hapsburg Empire, of Charles V, map, 333 
Harald Hardrada, King of Norway, 220, 
221 

Harappa, 43 

llardcnbcrg, Prince von, 317 

Hardic, Keir, 383 

Hardy, 'fliomas, 611 

Hargreaves, James, 438 

Harold Bluetooth, King of Denmark, 168 

Harold, Earl of Wessex, 220-221 

Harun al-Rashld, 141, 134 

Harvard, University of, founded (1656), 

Harvey, William, 310 

Hasdrubal, 81 

Hastings, battle of, 221 

Hastings, Warren, 466, 477 

Hawaii, annexed by United States (1898), 

Haw^ insj Sir John, 4 ^ 8 * 47 * 
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Hawkwood, Sir John, 279 
Havnau, Julius Jacob, 532 
Hubert, Jacques Reni, 502,504 
Hebrews, 27, origins, 40; Exodus, 40; 
connection with Hyksos, 40; seizure of 
Amorite and Canaanite lands, 40; fusion 
with Canaanites, 40; stn^le with 
Philistines, 41; golden age under 
Solomon, 41; resist Greek influences, 
41; dispers^ under Romans, 41; Israel 
restored, 42 
Hegira, the, 137 
Heidelberg man, 4 
Heimskri^a, 210 
Helen of Troy, 18 

Heligoland, battle of the Bight of, 669 
Hellespont, 58,65 
Helvetic Republic, 508 
Helvetii, Sd 
Hengist, 134 

Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles II, 380 
Henry, Bishop of Augsburg, 169 
Henry ofBIois, 212 
Henry,brotherof Otto 1 ,166 
Henry of Carinthia, 169 
Henry, Count of Thum, 357-358 
Henry 11 , Emperor, 171-173 
Henry III, Emperor, 175-177 
Henry IV, Elmperor, 182-183, * 9 ^ 

Henry V, Emperor, 183 
Henry VI, Emperor, 188 
Henry VII, Emperor, 241 
Henry I, of England, 224-226; adminis* 
trative reforms, 225 

Henry II, of England, 22(S-22p; quarrel 
witli Becket, 227-228; legal reforms, 
228-229 

Henry III, of England, 285-287 
Henry IV, of England, 295 
Henry V, of England, 295-296 
Henry VI, of England, 269, 271, 296, 297 
Henry VII, of England, 366 
Henry VIII, of England, balance of power 
policy, 332, 333; rdations with the 
Papacy, 267-369; the Reformation, 
369-371; Wales, 371 
Henry II, of France, 351 
Henry III, of France, 352-354 
Henry IV, of France, 354-355, 406 
Henry the Fowler, 164 
Henry tltc Lion, 185, 186 
Henry of Luxembourg, Duke of Bavaria, 
17 * 

Henry the Navigator, 275 
Henry the Proud, Duke of Bavaria, 184 
Henry of Trastamara, 275 
Henry tltc Wrangler, or the Quarrelsome, 
Duke of Bavaria, 169,170 
Heraclea, 75 
Heraclius, 138 
Hereward, the Wake, 222 


Herodotus, 60 
Herrings, movement of, 216 
Hertzog, James, 602, 603 
Hesiod, 53 

High Commissioo, Court of, 381,444 
Hildebrand (Pope Gregory VII), 181-183, 

Hill, Roland, 482 

Hindenburg, Paul von, German fleld- 
marshal and president, 667,694 
Hiram, King of Tyre, 39 
Hiroshima, destroyed by atom bomb, 493, 

70t 

Hitler, Adolf, Nazi Chancellor and Presi* 
dent of Germany, 491, 684, 685, 686, 
690,693-696 
Hitler Youth, 695 

Hittites: Anatolian coitfederacy, 29 
archives, 29; Babylonia overrun, 29 
empire overthrown by Assyrians, 29,33; 
language (Asianic), 29; origins, 23 
Hoare-Laval Pact, ^3 
Hochkirch, battle of, 431 
Hohenlinden, battle of, 508 
Hobenlohe-Schillingsftirst, Prince, chan¬ 
cellor of Germany, 556 
Hohenstaufen, house of, 285-192 
HohenzoUem, Albert of, last Grand¬ 
master of the Teutonic Knights, 393 
HohenzoUem, Frederick of, mar^ve of 
Nuremberg, 249 
Holbein, Hans, the Elder, 306 
HoU>ein, Hans, the Younger, 306 
Holland: joins Union of Utrecht, 1579, 
predominant in United Provinces, 402, 
union with Belgium, 522 
Holy Alliance, 522 
Holy League (1511), 332 
Holy Sepuichure, Church of, 195 
Home Rule, for Ireland, t8o; Gladstone’s 
Second Home Rule Bill, 584 
Homer, 38, identity of, 52-53 
Hong Kong, occupied by British, 616 
Honorius, 117,118 
Hooke, Robert, 310 
Horace, 88 
Horde, Golden, 257 
Horn, Count, 345 
Homs of Hattira, battle of, 299 
Housing and To^m Plarmiog Act, 1909, 
586 

Howard, Katherine, 5th wife of Heiuy VUI, 
370 

Howe, WilUam, General, 475 
Hubertsburg, Treaty of^ 432 
Hudson’s Bay Company, 594,640 
Hugh, Cawt, 157,162, i3i 
Hugh of Vermanaois, 

Hugo, Victor, 533 
Hugumo^ 349-35? 

Humble Peddoo and Advice^ the* 386 
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Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, 270 
Hundred Days, 518, j2i 
Hundred Years’ War, 267-271, 295-296 
Hungarians (Magyars) 17, 159, 163, 166- 
168 

Hungary, 189, 254, 398-401, 524, 531, 53a, 

54 »>679 

Hungry Forties, 578 

Huns, 115,119,120 

Hunt, Holman, 612 

Hunyadj (John Corvinus), 260, 261 

Huskisson, William, 575 

Huss, John, 247, 248, 293 

Hussein, King of Hedjaz, 672 

Hutten, Ulrich von, 337 

Huygens, Christian, 309 

Hwang-ho (River), 45 

Hyde, Sir Edward, later Earl of Clarendon, 

, 43 «, 441 

Hyder Ali of Mysore, 466 
Hyksos (Shepherd Kings of Egypt), 27, 
expelled, 31, relations witli H^rews, 40 

Ibrahim Pasha, son of MeJiemet Ali, 563 

Ice Age (Last) 1, 4, 5, Ice Ages (Four), 5 

Iceland, 177 

Iconoclast dynasty, 140 

lldefonso, Treaty of, 315 

Iliad, Homcr^s, ja, 53 

llion, 38 

Incas, 318-321 

Income Tax, 580 

Independence, Declaration of (1776), 475 
India: Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa 

(Indus valley) civilisation 43 ; liie 
Aryans in India, 44; influence of 
Buddha. 44; rule of Asoka, 44; con- 

i uered oy Mongols, 257; Portugese and 
^utch in India, 318, 462; Mogul 
Empire in India, 464; Bntisli and French 
struggle for supremacy, 465-467; 
British rule in the nineteenth and twen¬ 
tieth centuries, 603-608; effect of 
Second World War ort, 608; India and 
Pakistan, 608 

India Act Pitt's (1784). 454, 466 
Indies, West, during seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, 473, nineteenth and 
^endeth centuries, 657-658, American 
intervention, 658 

Indo-European (Aryan) group of langu- 
»!!«•. t 7 f invasions, 23, 33, map, 22; 
origins of people, 34 

Indulgence, Declaration of (1672), 441, 

(‘685). 444 

Indus (River), early civilisations on, 12, 22 

Industrial Revolution, 456-459 

inkerman, battle of, 565 

Innocent III, 188-190 

Innocent IV, Pope, 192, 255 

Innocent Vli, Pope, 246 
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Inouisidon, 207, 275, 342, abolidon in 
opain, 516 

Institutes (Justinian’s Code), 130 
Instrument of Government, 385 
Interregnum, Great, 236 
Iona, 134 

Ireland: Irish Christtaniw, 124, 134; the 
Danish Kingdom ot Dublin, 158; 
relations with Henry II, 227; the 
Elisabethan conquest, 374-375; the 
Cromwellian settlement, 385; settlement 
after the Battle of the Boyne, 448; Act 
of Union, 454-455; the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, 581, 583; the 1916 Rebellion, 587; 
the Anglo-lrisli Treaty of 1921, 455, 

Irene, Empress, 140, 150 
Irish Church, 124, 134; disestablishment 
of, 581 

Irisli Land Act (1870), 583, (1881), 583 
Isaac Comnenus, 199 
Isabella of Castile, 274-17S 
Isabella, daughter of John of France, 177 
Isabella, second wife of Ricliard II of 
England, 294 

Isabella, wife of Edward II ofEngland, 289, 
Isabella of France, wife of Philip II of 
Spain, 341 

Isca (Cacrlcon), 94, 104 
Isca Dumnoniorum (Roman Exeter), t02 
Isonzo, river and from (First World War), 
671 

Israel: golden age of Solomon, 41; 
separate kingdom under Rchoboam, 41; 
conquered by Assyrians, 41 
Issus, battle of, 66 
Italian bankers, 20z 
Italian-Turkisl) war (1911), 57^ 

Italy: between the wars (1919-1039), 690- 
693; Charlemagne, 150,151; acstruedon 
of Ostrogothic kingdom by Justinian, 
123, 128; during Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic Wars, 505-508; early inhabi¬ 
tants, 53; First World War, 671; Freder¬ 
ick Barbarossa in Italy, 186-187; 
Frederick II in Italy, 190-192; Greek 
colonics in Italy, <4; Huns in Italy, 120; 
Normans in Italy, 175; Ostrogothic 
kingdom in Italy, 122-123; Renaissance, 
299-309; revolution and unilicadon, 
527-528) Roman re¬ 

public and Empire, 53-69; Saxon and 
Salian emperors in Italy, 167, 170-177; 
Second World War, 492, 700; 'IVeaty of 
Versailles, 675-678, and St. Germain, 
679; J'riple Alliance, 555 
Itltome, Mount, 56, 64 
Ito, Prince, 633 

Iturbide, Augustin de, Emperor Augustin I 
of Mexico, 657 

Ivan III, Grand Duke of Moscow, 396 
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Ivan IV, the Terrible, Tsar of Russia, 396 
Ivry, battle of, 354 

Jackson, Andrew, General, defence of New 
Orleans, 649, President, <550-651 
Jacobin Club, 501,503,504 
acquerie, ait 
agatai, 157 
James I, of Aragon, 263, 274 
James II, of Aragon, 274 
James Edward, the Old Pretender, 450 
James I, of England (VI of Scotland), 373, 
378-380 

James II, of England, 444-445 
Jameson Raid, 557, &)i 
Jamestown, Virginia, foundation of (1607), 
469 

Janissaries, 258,562 

Japan: characteristics before Westernisa¬ 
tion, 630-631; Western penetration, and 
Westernisation, 631-633; Sino-Japanese 
war, 634, Russo-Japanese n-ar, 635; re¬ 
lations with China (1914-1931), 636; 
Japanese Liberalism, 638; the Manclmr- 
ian crisis, 638, 696-^7; undeclared war 
with China, 698; adherence to Anti- 
Comintern Pact, 683; war with die 
U.S.A. and Great Britain, 699-701 
Jamac, batdc of, 353 
aromir, Duke of Bohemia, 171 
arrow, 134, 135 
assy. Treaty of, 4J7,56) 

Java, 3, ape-man (Pithecanthropus erectus), 

4 

oxartcs, 66 
ay, John, 648 

canne d’Arc (Joan of Arc), 269-270 
Jefferson, Tliomas, 475, 647, 648, 649 
effreys. Judge, 444 
ehangir, Mogul emperor, 464 
emappes, battle of, 502 
cna, battle of, 456,513 
enghiz Khan, 253-254 
enkins, Captain, 425 

erusalcm: capital of Judah, 41; destroyed 
by Nebuchadnezzar, 41; and by the 
Romans, 41; Pompey at, 85; captured 
by Crusaders, 197; Christian kingdom 
of, 197-200; retaken by Saladin, 199; 
Treaty of (1229), 191; taken by Allcnby, 
673 

Jesuits (Society of Jesus): founded, 339; 
activity in Counter Reformation, 339; 
expelled from France, 494; suppres^, 
418; expelled from China (1722), 625 
Jesus of Nazareth: Aramaic speecli, 30, 
death, 105 (see also Chrisdanity) 

Jews, 40-42: as bankers, 202; in London, 
222; expelled from Spain, 275 
Joan of Arc (Jeanne d'Arc), 269-270 
John II, of Aragon, 274 


John, Don, of Austria, 342, 347 
John de Brienne, 200 
John, duke of Buford, R^ent for Henry 
VI in France, 269 

John, duke of Burgundy (the Fearless), 268 
John, Byzantine emperor, 260 
John of Cappadocia, 130 
John Corvinus (Hunyadi) of Transylvania, 
260, 261 

John Crescentius, 172 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 274, 
292, 293 

ohn, King of England, 189, 228 
ohn, of Monte Corvino, archbishop of 
Peking, 312,624 
John VIII, Pope, 161 
John XII, Pope, 168 
John )CXin, Hope, 246, 248 
John I, of Portugal, 275 
John, Prince, Regent of Portugal, 323,656 
John Ryland’s Library, Mancliester, 106 
John, Saint, Gospel of, 106 
Johnson, Andrew, President of the United 
Sates, 653 
ohn Zimisces, 142 
oliet, Louis, 468 
ones, Paul, 476 

oseph n. Emperor of Austria, 418, 432, 
500 

Joseph Ferdinand, Ele«oral Prince of 
Bavaria, 413 
. oshua, 40 

ourdan. Count, French general, 505 
udaea, 96 

udah, conquered by Nebuchadnezzar, 41 
Judicature Art (1873), 582 
Julian, 103 

ulio-Claudian dynasty, 92 
ulius II, Pope, 332 
. ulius III, Pope, 340 
ulius Caesar, 85-87, in Britain, 86; con¬ 
quest of Gaul, 86; crosses Rubicon, 87; in 
Egypt, 87; murder, 87; reforms, 87, 89 
unius. Letters of, 454 
ustin, 127 

, ustinian, 123, 127-131 
utes, 118, 119,121, 132-135 
utland, batde of, 669 

Kaaba, the, 137 
Kaffir War (18^-1878), 601 
Kaffraria, Briti^, annexed (1847), 594, 
remainder (1878), 601 
K'ang Hsi, Mancliu emperor, 625 
Kappcl, battle of, 338 
Karageorgevicli, Alexander, Prince of 
Serbia, 566 
Karakorum, 254 
Kara Mustapha, 400 
Karlowitz, Peace of (1699), 49 
Kamak, Temple of, 31 
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Kaunitz, Prince, 4J0 
Kay, John, 458 

Kellogg-Briand, Pact (1919), <382, 686 
I^llSj^ook of, 134 

Kemal, Mustapha (Ataturk), 672, 680, 685 
Kent, 134 

Keppel, Arnold van, ist Earl of Albemarle, 
447 

Kharijites, 141 

Khartoum, Gordon’s death at, 619 
Kiao-chau, German (1897), 634; Japanese 
(1914), 636 
Kiev, 158,254 

Kimberley, founded 1871,601, siege oi, 602 

Kin (Chin) dynasty, 254 

King's Friends, 453 

“King’s Peace ’’ (386 B.c.), <34 

King George’s War, 473 (•»« 

Austrian Succession) 

Kipling, Rudyard, 611 
Kitchener, Lord, Field Marshal, 619 
Kiuprili, Achmet, 400 
Kiuprili, Mohammed, 400 
Kiuprili, Mustapha, 401 
Kloster-Zeven, capitulation of, 431 
Kluck, Alexander von,German general,665 
Klu'Klux KJan, 653 

Knights Hospitallers, 197. *9*, expulsion 
from Rhodes, 399 

Knights of the Rhine, League of, 337 

Knights Templar, 197, 198. *61 

Kni^ts, Teutonic Teutonic Knights) 
Knossos, 35 

Knox, John, 339, 373 , c 1 j 

Knut (Canute), King of Denmark, England, 
and Norway, 174, 220 
Kolin, battle of, 431 
Kdln-Lindendial, 10 
Koran, 138, 139 

Koreaf annexed by Japan 

6 \^i Communist aggression and United 
Nations intervention, 702 
Kosciusko, 437 
Kossovo^ battle of» 259 
Kossudif Louis, 532,533 
Kowloon, ceded to Britain, 6 ii 
Kruger, Paul, 5 37,601-602 
Kuang Hsil, Clunew; emperor, 629 
Kublai Klian, 254, 2?5> map, 256,157 
Kulaks, suppression of, 689 
Kuneradorf, battle of, 43 
Kunigunda. Queen, wife of the Emperor 
Henry II, 172 

Kuomintang (Cliinesc Nationalist Party), 
637» 698 

Kutdiuk Kainardji, Treaty of, i 774 » 
Kut*cLAmara,siege and capitulation of,67a 
Kuyuk, 255 

Kyburg, castle and family of, 236 
Labour Election Association, 384-{85 


Labour Exchanges, Act (1909), 586 
Labour Government, first British, 687 
Labour Party, 585, Independent, 585 
Labour Representation Committee, 585 
Labour Representation League, 584-585 
Labourers, Statute of (1351), 290 
Ladysmidi, siege of, 602 
Lafayette, Marquis de, 476, $^5 
Laibadt, Congress of (1821), 5^3 
Lally, TTiomas de, 465 
Lamachus, 61 

Lamartine Alphonse de, 526 
Lambacsis (Jebel-Aures), 99 
Land League, PamcITs, 583 
Lanfranc, ardibisliop of Canterbury, 223 
Langensalza, battle of, 540 
Langton, Stephen, ardibisliop of Canter¬ 
bury, ^ 

Languages, origins of, 17 

Las Navas dc Tolosa, 140 

La Salle, Rcn<, 468 

Lascaux, 9 

Latcran, palace, 159 

Latcran Council, Fourtli (1215), 190 

Latimer, Hugli, 37^ 

Latin League, ?>» 7 ^ 

Latium, 70,7t ^ . . 

Laud, William, Ardibisliop of Canterbury, 

381 

Lauderdale, John Maitland, Duke of, 44^ 

Laupen, battle of, 242 

Lausanne, rrcaiy of (1923), 680 

Lauirec, Vicemte de, 334 

Lauculac, battle of, 74 

Laval, Pierre, French premier, 688 

La VendAe, revolt of, 502, 50) 

Law, John, 423 . 

Lawrence, Sir Tliomas, artist, 612 
Lawrence, Colonel F. E«, British organiser 
of Arab revolt, 67) 

League of tlic NortJi, 5<^8 
League of Nations, 678-670, 683, wtui* 
drawal of Argentine and Brazil, 662, 
and Japan, Cqj 

League of the Public Weal, 272 
Lebanon, cedar w ood from, 25, 26, 28 
Ledifeld, battle of, 168 
Leezinski, Stanislas, King of 1 oland, 391, 

4^4 

Lee, Robert Edward, Confederate general, 

, , 

LecuwcnJiock, van, )io 

LefAvre, of fitaplcs, 350 

Legislative Assembly (French, 179O, 5^2 

Legnano, battle of, 187 

Leicester, Robert, Earl of, 347 

I^ipzig, battle of, 518 

Leningrad, 492 

Leo, Emperor, 122 

Leo, tile Isaurian, Emperor, 140 

Leo I, Pope (tlic GrcaOi 
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Leo in. Pope, 149 
Leo, IV, Pope, 159 
Leo IX, Pope, 177,180 
Leonardo da Vinci, 304 
Leonidas, 58 

Leopold I of Austria, 199,200, 243,277 
Leopold II, of Austria, 433 
Leopold, of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, King 
of the Belgians (1831), 527 
Lepanto, battle of, 342, 399 
Lesbos, 59,6i 

“Lettres Persanes” (Montesquieu), 498 
Leuctra, battle of, 64 
Leuthen, battle of, 431 
Lexington, skirmish of (1775), 47? 
Liaotung, peninsula, Japanese sphere, 635 
Liber Pondhcalis (biographies of popes), 
105 

Libyans, origins of, 7 
Lidnius, 98 
Liegnitz, battle of, 431 
Ligurian Republic, 506,508 
Lima, Conference of (1938), 662 
Lincoln, loi 

Lincoln, Abraham, 652-6^3 
Lindisfame Gospels, 134 
Lindum (Lincoln), loi 
Liudolf, son of Otto 1 ,166 
Liverpool-Manchester Railway (1830), 459 
Livingstone, David, <>21 
Livy, 70,77,88 
Li Yiian Hung, 630 

Local Government, British, acts relatii^ 
to, 578 

Locarno, conference, 67J, 682 
Lodi, battle of, 505 
Lollard movement, 292, 293 
Lombard, Peter, 205 

Lombards, 115, 125, 126, 128, 130-131, 
148-149 

Londinium (Roman London), lot 
London Company (1606), 4^ 

London, Conference of (1831), 527,• 
Convention of (1840), 563-564; Con¬ 
ference of(i87t), 566 

London Stock ^chiuige, founded (1698), 
448 

London, Treaty of (1852), 539, (1915), 671 
London Working Men’s Assodation, 
584-585 

Lonejumeau, Peace of (1568), 352 
Lords Ordainers, 289 
Lorraine, Francis, Duke of, 424 
Lorraine, 156,167,169,171,176,182 
Lothair, King of France, 167,169 
Lothair, King of Italy, 167 
Lothair,son ofLouis the Pious, 155, i6r 
Loudon, Austrian general, 431 
Louis, of Bavaria, 241 
Louisbourg, capture of (1745)1 473 > (> 758 ) 
473 


Louis the Child, son of Araulf, 163 
Louis (Ludwig the German, son of 
Louis the Pious, 155,161 
Louis the Pious, son of Charlemapie, 151, 
Emperor, 154-155 
Louis n. Emperor, r6i 
Louis in, son of Louis the Stammerer, 
162 

Louis the Simple, 162 
Louis, the Stammerer, son of Charles the 
Bold, 162 

Louis, the Younger, son of Louis the 
German, 161 
Louis IV, of France, 166 
Louis Vn, of France, 198,232 
Louis, Prince, later Louis VIII of France, 

T 

Louis IX, of France, 192, 201, 255, 263- 
266 

Louis XI, of France, 271-273 
Louis, Prince of Condi, 352 
Louis Xn, of France, 332 
Louis of Nassau, brother of William the 
Silent, 345 

Louis of Orleans, 279 

Louis XIII, 408, 409 

Louis XIV, of France, 404,406, 408-415 

Louis XV, of Fiance, 422-425 

Louis XVI, of France, 494-503, executed 

, (* 793 ). 503 

Louis XVIII, of France, 518,520,525 
Louisiana, purchase of, 648 
Louis Philippe, of France, 525-527, 615 
L’CXiverture, Toussaint, 658 
Log^ Ignatius, 339 

Lucerne, 238, 242 

Luchu Islands, annexed by Japan (1881), 
630 

Lucknow, defence and relief of, 605 
Lucretius, 77, 88 
Luddite riots, 575 

Ludendorff, Erioi von, German general, 
667,693 

Luniville, Peace of, 508 
“Lusitarua”, sinking of, 670 
Luther, Martin, 307, 336-340 
Ltitzen, battle ol, 361 
Luxor, Temple of; 31 
Lycurgus, 56 
Lyons, 99 
Lysander, 62, 63 

Macadam, John, 459 
Macao, 318 

MacAithur, Douglas, American general, 
493 

Macarthur, John, Australian pioneer, 55MS 
Maccabaeus, Judas, 41 
Macchiavelli, Niccolo, 307 
Macdonald, J. Ramsay, 585, 687 
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Mackensen, August von, Gennan general, 

Mackenzie, William, 595 
MacMahon, President of the Third Re¬ 
public, 544-545 . 

Macquarie, Colonel Lachlan, 597 
Madison, James, 645, 648, President, 649 
Madrid, Treaty of (i 5 i 5 )> 334 
Mafeking, siege of, doz 
Magdalen College, Oxford, 444 
Magdaienian culture, 7 
Magdeburg, arclibishopric of, 168, sack of, 
360 

Magellan, Ferdinand, 3 i 7 > ^39 
Magenta, battle of, 535 
Magersfontein, battle of, 6 oi 
Magna Cana, 189-190, 230, 285 
Magyars, origins of, 17, invasions, 159, 
163, 166-168, settlement of frontiers, 
>68 

Mahratta princes, 466 

Maintenon, Madame de, 411 

Mainz, 132, synod of, I 77 > 4 i 4 

Major-Generals, government by, 385 

Majuba Hill, battle of, 601 

Malan, Dr. Daniel, 603 

Malplaquet, battle of (1709), 414 

Mameluke Sultans of Egypt, a 55 > 3 ‘*> 5®7 

Mamun the Great, >41-142 

Mancliu or Ch'ing dynasty, 157. 624-629 

Manchukuo, 696 

Mancliurian crisis (i93>), 638, 696^97 
Manfred, illegitimate son of Emperor 
Frederick II, 192 
^gu, 255 
Manicheans, 206 
Manin, Danielc, 530 
Mantegna, 304 

Manuel, Byzantine emperor, 259 

Manzikert, battle of, >95 

Maori War, First (i843-«84»). I®?: 

Second (>860-1870), 600 
Mar, John £rskinc,earl of, 450 
Marat. Jean Paul, 50a 
Marathon, battle of, t8 
March, Edward, Earl of, 297 
March of tlie Maenads, 501 
Marcomannic wars, 96 
Marconi, Gugliclmo, 482 
Marcus Aurelius, 95 
Marcus Aurelius Claudius, 97 
Mardonius, 58, 59 
Mare, Peter de la, 292 
Marengo, battle of, 508 
Margaret, wife of Henry VI of England, 
*96, 297 

Margaret of Navarre, 250, 253 
Margaret of Parma, governor of die 
Netherlands, 345 
Marguerite de v^lols, 307 
Maria 'rheresa, wife of Louis XIV, 365 

38 


Maria Theresa, Empress of Austria, 434 > 
426, 429 

Marie Antoinette, wife of Louis XVI, 499, 
500 

Marie Louise, Archdudiess, wife of 
Napoleon I, 518 
Marignano, battle of, 245, 333 
Maritime Customs, Chinese Impcnal, 629 
Maritza, battle of, 259 
Marius, Gaius, 85 
Mark Antony, 88 

Marmont, Auguste, Duke of Ragusa, 516 
Marne, battle of, 666 
Marot, 350 

Marquette, Jacques, 468 
Marseilles, 99, 214 

Marshal, William, Earl of Pembroke, 285 
Marston Moor, battle of, 383 
Martin V, Pope, 248-250 
Mary, of England, 341, 372. 

Mary of Modena, wife of Duke of York, 


44 ^ 

»lary of Portugal^ wife of Philip II, of 
Spain, 341 

dary, Queen of Scots, 352, 373^ 
dary, wife of William 111 , of Orange and 

England, 442, 445-446 
^lasaccio, 30J 
dason-Dixon Line, 6^1 
dass^na, Andri, General, 317 
dasuri.-in Lakes, battle of, 667 
datilda. Empress, daughter of Henry I ol 
LngLind« 226 

Vlaupcou, Ren6, cliancellor of France, 495 
Vlaurcpas, Comte dc, 495 ^ , 

daurice of Orange, son of \v illiam tlie 

Silent, 344. ) 47 - 3 -i 8 

Maurice of Saxony, 340 
dawson. Sir Douglas, 641 
daximianus, Roman emperor, 98 
Maximilian, Archduke, Emperor of Mexico, 

5)J4* 

NLiximilian, Elector of Bavaria, 358, 36}, 
364 

Maximilian Joseph, Elector of Bavaria, 
428, 4}2 

Maximilun I. Emperor. 27}. 3 P, 33 ^ 
"Mayflower", the, 469 
Mazarin, Cardinal, 362, 406, 408 
Mazzini, Giuseppe, 127,530,531, 5)4 
Mecca, 137 

Medcs: invaders, 23, m alliance with 
Chaldacans, 30, destroyed Nineveh, 30 
Medici: Catherine de', 35^; C(>simo dc , 
283; GluUano de*. son of Piero, 2H4; 
Lorenzo dc*, brotlier of (osiino, 283; 
Lorenzo de*, son of Piero, 284. « 
dc*, 183 
Medina, 137 

McKara, 54 . 59 .<^ _ . 

Mchemct Ali, pasha of Egypt, 5 ^ 3 > ^*5 


/ 
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“Mein Kampf” (Adolf Hitler), 694 
Meissen, mark of, 165 
Melanchthon, Philip, 338 
Melbourne, founded 1835, 597 
Melh, Constitution of, 190 
Melos, (Sr 

Memel, free state (1919), 676; annexed by 
Germany, 684 
Memphis, 24 
Mendoza, P^ro de, 381 
Menelaus, 38 
Menes, 24 

Menshikov, Prince Alexander, 565 
Mercantile system, 420,471-472 
Mercia, 135,218,219,220 
Mercy, Franz, 362 
Merenptah, 37 

Mesco, Duke of the Poles, 168, King, 173- 
«74 

Mesolithic age, 2, 9 

Mesopotamia: neolithic, 10; bronze age, 
12-16; Arab conquest, 138; Mongol 
conquest, 254 
Messana, 80 
Mcssenia, 61 
Messenians, $6, 64 
Mestizos, 656 

Mettemich, Prince von, 524, 530, 531 
Mexican war (1846), 659 
Mwico, 318-320,659-660 
Michael, Palaeologus, emperor of Constan¬ 
tinople, 280 

Micliael, Romanov, Tsar of Russia, 396 
Michelangelo, 304 
Midlothian, election campaign, 583 
Milan, siege and destruction by Frederick 
Barbarossa, 187; under tlie Visconti, 
a7(^-9; decree, 514 
Miletus, 54 

Milner, Sir Alfred, (Soz 
Miltiades, 58 

Milvian Bridge, battle of, 98 
Minden, battle of, 431 
Miners’ Federation, 589 
Mines Act (1872), 582 
Ming dynasty, 254,257,623-624 
Ministry of All tlie Talents, 456 
Minoan Age, 35 («« Crete) 

Minos, 35 
Minotaur, 36 

Minto, Earl of, Viceroy of India, 605 
Minto, Gilbert, Earl of, governor-general 
of India, 467 

Missionary Society, London, 593 
Mississippi scheme, 425 
Mitanni, 27, check Hittites, 29 
Mitliridates, of Pontus, 85 
Mo’awiya, 139 

Mocenigo, Admiral of Venice, 400 
Mocenigo, Doge of Venice, 278 
Moesia, 92 


Mogul Empire, 464, extinedon 605 
Mohacs, battle of (1326), 399, (1687), 401 
Mohammed, 136-13$ 

Mohammed I (Ottoman Sultan), 260,261- 
262 

Mohammed n (Ottoman Sultan), 206 
Mohammed V (Ottoman Sultan), 369 
Mohenjo-daro, 43 
Molasses Act (1733), 472,473 
Molesworth Commission (1818), ^07 
Moleyns, bishop, 296 
Moliire, Jean-^pdste, 409 
Mollwitz, batde of, 427 
Monaldeschi, 301 

Monasticism (Chrisdan), 124-123: Clunlac 
movement, 178-183; new orders, 203- 
203 

Mongols, 233-237 
Monmouth, Duke of, 444 
Monophysidsm, 126 
Monroe Doctrine, 630, 636 
Monroe, James, President, 630 
Mons, battle of, <>63 
Monta^-Chelmsford Reforms, 606 
Montai^e, 307 

Montcalm, Louis, Marquis of, 473 
Monte Cassino, 124-123,131 
Mootecuculli, 400 
Montesquieu, 498 
Montezuma, 320 

Montfort, Simon de, leader of Albigen- 
sian “Crusade”, 206 
Montfort, Simon de, the Elder, 286 
Montfort, Simon de, the Younger, 287 
Montgomery, Sir Bernard, later Viscount, 
Field Marshal, 492 

Montmorency, Constable of France, 332 
Montreal (founded 1642), 468 
Montrose, James Graham, ^rquis of,3i3, 
384 

Moore, Sir John, 314,313 
Moravia, 170 

More, Sir Thomas, 336, 368-369 
Moreau, Jean Victor, Fren^ general, 303, 
308 

Moimmen, battle of, 241 
Motley, John, 60^-606 
Morley-hlinto Reforms, 603-606 
Morocco, crisis (1903), 538 
Morocco, French, 620, 622 
Morocco, Spanisli, 622 
Morris, William, 612 
Mortimer, Roger, 289 
Mortmain, statute of [1279), 288 
Moscow, 254, Treaty of (1680), 396 
Moses, 40 

Mother goddesses (neolithic ferdlity rites). 

It 

Mountain, the, 302 

Mountbatten, Lord Louis, later Earl, Ad- 
miral, 493, Viceroy of India, 608 
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Mountjoy, Lord, 374 

Mowbray, Robert, Earl of Northumbria, 
222 

Munich Agreement, 684 
Municipal Corporations Act (1835). 577 
Murat, Joachim, King of Naples, 527 
Murad I (Ottoman Sultan), 258 
Murad n (Ottoman Sultan), 260 
Murillo, to<S 
Munen, battle of, 244 
Mussolini, Benito, 491, 686, 690, 691-69^ 
Mutiny Act (1689), 447 
Mutiny, Indian, 580, 604-605 
Mutsuhito, Japanese emperor, 632 
Mycenae: cliief city of Achaeans (City of 
Gold), 37; excavated by Schliemann, 3 5; 
in Homer, 38 

Mysore War, Second, 466; Tliird, 466 
Nafels, battle of, 242 

Nagas^, destroyed by atom bomb, 493, 
701 

Nahavand, 138 

Nancy, battle of, 244, 272 

Nanking, Treaty of, 626 

Nantes, ^ict of, 355; Revocation of, 411 

Napier, John, 309 

Naples, 70, 189; University of, 191, 209, 

174 

Napoleon I, Emperor of France, 5 ® 9 - 5 ' 9 » 
Empire of, map, 511; abdication of, 518 
Napoleon HI, 529-530, 5 J 3 - 534 » 535 . 540 - 
544 . 659 

Napoleonic Wars, 455-456, 510-518 

Narses, 128. 130 

Narva, battle of, 391 

Naseby, battle of, 384 

Natal, annexation of (1842), 594 

National Assembly, French (17*9). 5 ®®. 

(1871), 544 
National Guard, 529 
Natiorul Insurance Act (1911), 5 ^^ 
National Parliament (Frankfurt, 1848), 

53 * 

National Socialist (Nazi) Party, 693-696 
National Union of Railwaymen, 589 
National workshops (France, 1848), 529 
Navigation Act, the First (1651), 385, 404, 
463: reMal(i849), 592 
Neanderthal, i; Mon, 4, 5, 6 
Nebucliadnczzar, 30 
Necker, Jacques, 500 
Neerwinden, battle of, 503 
Nefertiti, 12 

Nelson, Horatio, admiral, 507, 512 
Nennius, 132 

Neolithic Age, 2, 9; Danubian culture, to; 
defects In culture of, 12; in Africa, 10; in 
Mesopotamia and Persia, 10; way of life, 

vr’* " 

Nero, 93, 105, 108 


Nerva, 94 

Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople, 126 
Nestorianism, 126 

Netherlands: Austrian, 421; Spanish, 421; 
struggle for independence, 344-348; in¬ 
dependence recognised at Westphalia 
(1648), 364; French and English wars, 
402-405, 410-414 
Neuilly, Treaty of (1919), 679 
Nevers, Duke of, 408 
Neville, George, Archbisliop of Canter¬ 
bury, 297 

Neville, Ridiard, Earl of Warwick, 296- 
297 

New Stone Age (see Neolithic Age) 

Newcastle, Thomas, Duke of, 452 

New Orleans, founded (1718), 468 

New Testament, 99 

Netvton, Isaac, 307, 310-311 

New York (New Amsterdam), 404, 441; 

Stock Market, collapse of (1929), 686 
New Zealand Association, 599 
Nibelungcnlied, 210 

Nicea, capture of (1097), 197; by Turks, 
258 

Niccne Creed, 116 
Nicephorus, 140 
Nicephorus Phokas, 142 
Nicholas of Cusa, 306, 309 
Nicliolas II, Pope, 181 
Nicliolas V, Pope, 251 
Nicliolas I, Tsar of Russia, 528, 532, 546, 
548 

Nicliolas II, Tsar of Russia, 550-552, 556, 
560, 568 

Nicias, Peace of, 61; Atlicnian general, 61, 
62 

Nicomedia, 258 
Nicopolis, battle of, 259 
Nicmcn, meeting of Napoleon and Alex¬ 
ander, 513; Frcncli retreat across, 517 
Niglitingalc, Florence, 579 
Nijmegen, Peace of (1678), 411 
Nika ^ition, 127 ■ . • 

Nile, 2; early civilisation on, 12; battle of 
(1798), or of Aboukir Bay, 507 
NImes, tribal centre, 99 
Nineveh, 30 

Nizam of Hyderabad, 466 
Noah, 28 

Nbrdlingen, battle of, 361 
Noricum,92 

Normandy, 158, 231; allied landings 

(1944). 49 * , , , 

Normans, in souihem Italy, 195 

Norsemen, 157-159 , _ , .,r . 

Nordi, Frederick, Lord, Earl of CuilfonI, 

Nort?iampion, battle of, 460 
“Nortli Briton, Hie", 45 ) , 

North German Confederation, 541 
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Northumbria, Kingdom of, 134; centre of 
learning, 153; subject to Merda, 218,119 
North-west Company, 594 
Norway: union with Sweden (18:5), 512 
Novara, battle of (1513), 332; (1848), 530 
Novels (Code of Justinian), 130 
Novgorod, 216, 2J4,396 
Novi, battle of, 507 

Nubians, Egyptian militaty operations 
against, 2j 
Nuremberg, 214 
Nursia, 124 

Nymphenburg, alliance of, 427 
Nystadt, Peace of, 392, 394, 398 


Oates, Titus, 442 
Obo of Hungary, 176 
Obrenovich, ^^ilos, Prince of Serbia, and 
Micliael, his son, 566 
October Manifesto, 551 
Octobrists, 552 
Odense, bishopric of, 170 
Odo, bishop of Bayeux, Earl of Kent, 221, 
222 


Odo, Count of Paris, 158,162 
Odoacer, 117,120,122 
Odysseus (Ulysses), 52 
Odyssey, Homer’s, 52, n 
Offa-s Dyke, 218 
Offa of Mercia, 218 
Ogdai, 254,255 
Oglethorpe, James, 470 
Old Age Pensions Act, 1909 
Old Regime, in France, 494-500 
Old Stone Age i, 2, 5 (see Palaeolithic 
Age) 

Oliva and Copenhagen, Treaties of, 391, 


394 


Olmlitz, bishopric of, 170, “humiliadon 
of”,538 
Olyntlius, 65 
Omar, 138,139 
Omdurman, battle of, 619 
Onimiad (Ommayad, Ummayad) dynasty, 
139, 141 


O'Neill, Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, 374 
Opdam, Dutclj admiral, 404 
Opium trade, 626 

Orange River Sovereignty, annexed (1848), 
Orange Free State (1854), 594 
Orders in Council, 514, 649 
Orecon, boundary dispute, 655 
Orklian, 258 

Orlando, Vittorio, Italian premier, 675, 690 

Orleans, Duke of, Regent of France, 422 

Orleans, relief of, 269 

Ormonde, James Butler, Duke of, 410 

Orsini, Felice, 535 

Osborne decision (1900), 587 

Osborne, Sir Thomas, later ^rl of Danby, 


442, 443 


Oscans, 71 

Osman (Othman), Sultan, 258 
Osman Pasha, Turkish general, 567 
Ostmark (East Marie—later Austria), 165 
Ostrogoths, iiy, ii6j Ostrogoihic King¬ 
dom of Italy, 122,128 
Othman, 138,139 
Otho, 93 
Otranto, 75 

Ottawa Conference (1932), 595 

Otto 1 ,165-169 

Otto n, 169-170 

Otto ni, 170-171 

Ottokar of Bohemia, 238 

Otto of Brunswick, Emperor, 188-189, 

Otto, King of Greece, 566 

Ouchy, Treaty of (1912), 621 

Ouderiarde, battle of (1708), 414 

Oudh, British annexation of (1856), 604 

Ovid, 88 

Oxenstjema, Axel, 361, 390 
Oxford, Roben Harley, wri of, 450 
Oxford, university of, 206, 209,292 
Oxus, ^ 

Pachomius, Saint, 124 
Pacific, exploration ofi 63(^-640; annexa¬ 
tions in, 640; War of the (i 879-1883), 

660 

Padua, Univenity of, 209 
Paestum, 60,75 

Palaeolithic (Old Stone) Age: 1, Early, 
Middle, Late, 1, aj Lower, Middle, 
Upjw, 3,4; life in, 5,7,8 
Palacologus, Michael, emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople, 280 
Pale, the Irish, 374 

Palestine: preliistoric man, 5 j conquered by 
Thotmes III, 31; abandoned by Akhna- 
ton, 32; Christian occupation of, 197- 
201 

Palmerston, Viscount, 326, 563, 564, 615 
Palmyra, 97, 99 

Panama, independent republic (1903), 655, 

661 

Panama Canal, 482, 655 
Pan-American conferences, 662 
Parmonia, 92 

Papacy: under Leo I, 126; Gregory I, the 
Great, 130, Gregory' VII (Hildebrand), 
181-183; Innocent III, 189-190, 230; 
Great Schism, 246-248; position circa 
1450, 251 

Papineau, Louis, 595 
Pappenheim, 360 
Paris, 99, 157, 169 
Paris, Parlement of, 408, 494, 495 
Paris, Peace of (1763), 453, (1856), 565 
Pans, Prince of Phrygia, 38 
Paris, Treaty of (12^), 286, (1303), 287, 
(*763), 474 , First Treaty of (1814), 520, 
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Second Treaty of (18x5), 521, Treaty of 

(1898X658 
Parker, Sir Hyde, 508 
Parliament Act(ioii), ^84, ;86 
Parliamentary Reform Act$ (1833), 575-6; 
(1867), 580; (1884), 583; (1918 and 
1928), 687 

Parliament, Barebones, 385 
Parliament, the Good, 292 
Parliament, Italian, 536 
Parliament, the Long, 381 
Parliament, tlie Mad (1258), 286 
Parliament, the Model (1295), 288-289 
Parliament, die Rump, 384 
Parliament, the Short, 381 
Parma, Alexander of, 347, 354 
Parr, Cadierine, 6d) wife of Henry VIII, 
370 

Partition of Africa, 620-622 

Partition Treaty, the First, 413; thcSecond, 

^ 413 

Paschal II, Pope, 184 

Passarowitz, Treaty of (1718), 401 

Passau, Convention of (1552), 340 

Passchendactc (diird battle of Ypres), 666 

Paston letters, 298 

PatiAo, ^anish minister, 423 

Patrick, Saint, 124, 134 

Paul, die Deacon, 154 

Paul I, Tsar of Russia, 507, 508 

Paulicians, 206 

Paul, Saint, 105 

Pavia, siege of, by Charlemagne, 148, 
Diet of (1037), 174, battle of, 334 
Pazzi, conspiracy, 283-284 
Pearl Harbour, Japanese attack on, 492,699 
Peary, Lieutenant Robert, 641 
Peasants' Revolt (1381), iti, 293 
Pedro I, Emperor of Brazil, 656 
Pedro III, ot Aragon, 274 
Pedro, die Cruel, 274 
Peel, Sir Robert, 578 
Peking man (sinandiropus), 4 
Pelham, Henry, 451 
Pepin, son of Charlemagne, 151, 155 
Pepin, son of Louis the Pious, 15 5 
Pepin, die Short, 148, 150 
Pergamum, 82 

Peloponnesian League, 57,59,60, War,60- 
63 

People's Courts, German (Nazi), 696 
Pepys, Samuel, 442 
Perceval, Spencer, 456 
Pericles, jo, 60, dcadi, 61 
Perren, Alice, 292 
Perry, Commodore, 631 
Persecution of Jews, Nazi, 695 
Periling, Cenerj], 660 
Persia: attacks on Greece, 58; Bronre Age, 
13; conquered by Arabs, 138; and Mon^ 
golf, 253-257; empire of Darius the 
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Great, 42; founding of Persian Empire, 
23; Persian invaders from the north, 
23; map, 67; overrun Syria, 97; 
^‘tells", 10 

Perdi (western Australia, founded 1829), 
^ 597 

Perugmo, 304, 305 

Peter (Piers) of Gaveston, 289 

Peter, of Hungary, 176 

"Peterloo massacre" (1819), 574 

Peter of Pisa, 154 

Peter, Saint, 105 

Peter, of Savoy, 236, 285 

Peter, the Great, Tsar of Russia, 396-398 

Peter III, Tsar of Russia, 431-453 

Peienvardein, battle of (1716), 401 

Petilius Cerialis, 94 

Peddon of Right (1628), 580 

Petrarcli, 210, 336 

Pharsalia, 87 

Pheidippides, 58 

Phidias, 60 

Philadelphia, congress at (1774)1 475 
Philip, Duke of Burgundy, 168 
Philip, die Good, Duke of Burgundy, 269, 
271 

Philip I, of France, 196, 224 
Philip II, Augustus, of France, 199, 130, 
^33 

Philip III of France, 266 
Philip IV of France, 266-267 
Philip V of France, 413, 422-423 
Philip VI of France, 290 
Philip of Messe, 3)9 
Pliilip of Maccdori, 64-65 
Philip V ofMucedon, 82 
Philip of Savoy, 238 
Philip 11 , of Spain, 34i-347, )54 
Philip of Swabia, 188 
Philippines, discovc^ of by Magellan, 639, 
ceded to United States (1898), 655 
Pliillip, Captain Arthur, 596 
Phociv, 65 

Phoenicians: use of die alphabet, 19; sea- 
power and colonies, 23; passed alpliubet 
to Greeks, 39; trade via (iibraliar and 
Red Sea, 39; colonies in Nordi Africa 
and Spain, ^o; circumnavigation of 
Africa, 40 

Phoenix Park murders, 583 
Plirygij, 38 
Piiysiocrats, 498 
Piacen/J, Diet of, 1H7 
"Piers Plowman", 291 
Pilgrimage of Grace (15 39), 370 
Pilgrim Fudicrs, 469 
Pillnit/, Declaration of (t 79 ^)* 

Pindar, 6^ 

Pinero, Arthur, 611 
Piraeus, 58 
Pi^, 196 
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Pisistracus, 57 
Pithecanthropus erectus, 3 
Pitt, William, Earl of Chatham, 453 
Pitt, William, the Younger, 434, 454-456 
Pius IX, Pope, 528,530 
Pizarro, Frandsco, 321 
Plague, the Great, 440 
Plassey, battle of, 465 
Plataea, 59,61 
Plato, 206 
Plebs, 79 

Plehve, Russian Minister of Interior, 551 
Plevna, defence of, 567 
Plombiires, Pact of, 533, 535 
Plymouth Company, 469 
Pobiedonostev, Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, 550 

Poincari, Raymond, French premier and 
president, 688 
Poitiers, battle of, 267, 291 
Poland, 169,171, 186, 189; First Partition 
43 S» Second Partition of, 436; Third 
Partition of, 437; map, 537; Swedish 
wars, 360; Russian domination (1815), 
521; revolution (1830), 526 
Pole, Michael de la, Earl of SuiTolk, 294 
Pole, Reginald, Cardinal, and Arclibishop 
of Canterbury, 372 
Polignac, Prince de, 525 
Polo, MafFeo, 312 
Polo, Marco, 312, map, 212 
Polo, Nicolo, 312 
Poltava, battle of, 392 
Polybius, 77 

Pompadour, Madame de, 429, 495 
Pompey (Gnaeus Pompeius), 85-87 
Pontiac’s Conspiracy, 474 
Pontus, 85 
Pontus-Bythinia, 85 

Poor Law, Elizabethan (1601), 377; Reform 
Act (1834), 577 

Port Arthur, Russian (1897), 634; Japanese 
(1905), 635 

Port Elizabeth settled, 590 
Port Jackson (1788), 596 
Portland, William, Duke of, 456 
Portsmouth, Treaty of (1905), 635 
Portugal, 189, 275, 375 
Postal Union, 482 
Poyning’s Law (1494), 366 
Praetorian Guards, 93, 97 
Prague: Anicles of, 149-250; battle of 
(1757), 4}i; bishopric of, 170; cathedral 
sculpture, 303; Peace of (1635), 361; 
Peace of (1866), 541; university of, 209 
Prairial, Law of 22nd, 504 
Premonstratensian order, 204 
Pressburg, Treaty of (1805), 512 
Preston, Wtle of, 384 
Prestonpans, battle of, 451 
Pride’s Purge, 384 


Probus, 98 
Procopius, 130 
Prokop,250 

Propositions, the Nineteen, 382 
Protectorate, the, 384-386 
Provisions of Oxford, 286 
Prussia: under Frederick William HI, 394- 
395J under Frederick the Great, 426- 
436; during Napoleonic wars, 506, 513, 
517; map, 537; unification of Germany, 
536-544; Zollverein, 525 
Pruth, Treaty of, 392-398 
Pueno Rico, ceded to United States (1898), 
„.^55 

P u-I (Hsiian T’ung), Chinese boy em¬ 
peror, 629, puppet niler of Manchukuo, 
696 

Pylos, 6i 

Pyrenees, Peace of, 364-365,407 
Pynhus, King of Epirus, 75 

Quadruple Alliance (x666), 404; (1815), 

521 

Quebec, founded (1608), 468 
Queensland, Separate colony, (1859), 
598 

Quesnay, leader of the Physiocrats, 498 
Quintuple Alliance (1818), 522 

Rabelais, 307 

Racine, Jean-Baptiste, 409 

Radetzky, Joseph, Austrian general, 531, 

532 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 379,469 
Ramadan, nS 

Ramesids (XIX Dynasty), 32; Rameses 
II, 32; Rameses III, 37 
Ramillies, battle of (1706), 414 
Raphael, 305 
Ravenna, 117,118,128 
Raymond, of Toulouse, 196,197,263 
Raymond VI, Count of Toulouse, 206 
Reading, Lord, Viceroy of India, ^ 
Rebellion, Canadian (1837), 592; Red 
River (1869), 595; North-west (1885), 
r, 595 . 

Recimir (Ricimer), 120 
Red Army, 689 

Red Sea, Egy-ptian trade, 25; Phoenician 
trade, 39 

Redshirts, Garibaldi’s, 536 
Reform Acts, Parliamentary (1832), 575- 
576; (1867), 580; (1884), 583; (1918 and 
1928), 687 

Reformation: in Germany, 336-340; in 
France, 349^555 England, 367-372 
Regensburg, Diet of, 1630; Truce of 
(1684), 412 

Regulating Act (1773), 466 
Rehoboam, King of Israel, 41 
Reichenau, abbey of, 203 
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Reichstag (German Imperial Diet), 541, 
544 

Reinsurance Treaty (1887), Russo-Ger- 
man, 55J 

Remonstrance, Grand (1641), 381 
Renaissance, the, 299-311; religious eilects 
of, 335-336 

Representation of tlie People Acts (set 
Reform Acts, Parliamentary) 

Requesens, Louis de, 346 
Restitution, Edict of (1629), 360-361 
Restorarion, 385, 438-440 
Revolution, uolshevik, 668-669 
Revolution, in France (1848), 529 
Revolution, Frencli, causes of, 495-500; 

course, 500-507 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 612 
Rliaetia, 92 
Rheims, 260 

Rheims, abbey of, 154, 203 
Rheims, synod of, 177 
Rhineland, evacuation of (1929—1930), 
682 

Rhodes, 139 
Rhodes, decil, 601-602 
Ribbentrop, loadiim von, German (Nazi) 
Foreign Minister, 694 
Rjcd, family, 282 

Ricci, Matteo. Jesuit missionary, 624 
Richard I, of England (Coeur de Lion), 
108, 100, 228, 229 

Richard II, of England, 292, 295; company 
son witl) Aklmaton, 32; confirmation of 
Hansa privileges, 216; marriage with 
Anne of Bohemia, 246-247; portrait of, 

303 

Richard III, of England (Crouchback), 297 

Richelieu, Cardinal, 355, 362, 406-408 

Ricimer (Rccimir), 120 

Ridley, Nidiolas, 372 

Riel, Louis, 595 

Ripon regulations (1831), 597 

Ripperda. Spanish minister, 423 

River valley civilisations, 22 

Rivoli, battle of, 505 

Rizzio, David, 373 

Robert of Flanders, 196 

Robert, Guiscard 196 

Robert of Normandy, son of William I of 
England, 196, 224 
Robespierre, 501-504 
Rochambeau, Jean Baptiste, Count, 476 
Rodnej^, George, Admiral, 477 
Roc, Sir 'Diomas, 464 
Rolf (Kollo) the Done, 158 
Homan Caiiiolic (AUianasian) Church, 134 
Romanus, Byzantine Emperor, 195 
Rome, 69-108: earlv importance of, 71; 
origins, 69-70; taken by Saracens, 159; 
republic, 70-88; Carthaginian wars, 80- 
82; expansion outside Italy, 80-82; 
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politics, 78-^9> qualities of Romans, 
75-77; subjugation of central and 
southern Italy, 72-75; war methods, 77; 
weaknesses, 83-84; empire, 89-108; 
causes of decline, 107-108; capital 
moved to Byzantiuni; 08; conquest of 
Britain, 94,100; early Christianicy, 105- 
107; enfranchisement of all freemen, 97; 
last emperor of west, Romulus Augus- 
tulus, deposed, 120; map, 91; Roman 
Britain 100-104; Rome sacked by Goths, 
118, by Vandals, 119; urbanisation of 
the provinces, 99; villa, 102 
Rommel, Erwin, General, 492 
Romney, George, 612 
Romulus Augustulus, 120 
Roon, Count von, 538,539,540,542 
Roosevelt, Franklin Delano, President of 
the United States, 686, 699 
Root and firandi Bill, 381 
Ross, James, Antarctic explorer, 641 
Rossbadi, battle of, 431 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, 612 
Rouen, 157, 269 

Round Table Conference (1930), 607 
Roundway Down, battle of, 383 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 498-499 
Roxana, 66 
Rubicon, 87 

Rudolph II, Emperor, 357 
Rudolph of Burgundy, 172,173 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, elect^ King of 
Germany, 237; reconciliation with Pope, 
^37 

Runnus, 117 

Ruhr, occupation of, by France and Bel¬ 
gium (1923), 681 
Rupert, Count Palatine, 147 
Rusbia: Bolslievjk Revolution, 668; 

Cailicrine the Great, 43}--437; Congress 
of Vienna and after, 521-524; conquered 
by Mongols, 254; emancipation of serfs, 
458; emergence of Moscow as the pre¬ 
dominant state, 395-396; First World 
War, 667-669; French revolutionary 
and Napoleonic wars, 507, 513- 

514, 517-518; Holy Alliance, 

Ice Age in, 5; intervention in Austria, 
532; League of Nations, 689; nineteenth 
century, 546-551; Peter die Great, 396- 
398; Russian Poland in tlic ninelccntJi 
century, 528, 5 39 ; Russo-Japanese rela¬ 
tions, 697-698; Second World War, 
492,700; subject to Golden Horde, 257; 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
688-690 

Russo-Frcndi entente (1895), 556 
Russo-German Non-aggression and 
Neutrality Pact (August 1939)1 685 
Russo-Japanese war, 551 
lliltli, 241 
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Ruyter, Michael Adrian de, 404 

Rye House Plot, 444 

Ryswick, Treaty of (1697), 413, 448 

Sabines, 71 

“Sacred War", 356 B.C, 65 
Sadowa (Konigritz), battle of, 541 
Sagunmm, 81 

Si. Albans (Roman Verulamium), loi; 
St. Albans, first battle of, 296, 297; 
second battle of, 207 
Sl Angelo, castle of, 183 
St. Bartholomew, Massacre of, 3J3 
Saints, battle of, 477 
St. David’s, 224 

St. Germain, Peace of (1J69), 3J3; Treaty 
of (1919), 679 

St. German-en-Laye, Treaty of (1679), 

St. Martin of Tours, abbey of, 154 

St. Paul’s, London, 440 

St. Petersburg, founded, 397; Congress at, 

St. Peter’s, Rome, 302,305 
St. Vincent, battle of, 506 
Sakhalin Island, annex^ by Russia (187J), 
<530; recovered by Japan (1900, 

Saladin, 199, tithe (1188), 228 
Salamanca, battle of, 516 
Salamis, battle of, $9 
Salerno, university of, 209 
Salian Franks, ji8 

Salisbury, Robert Cecil, Marquis of, 583 
Salisbury (Sorbiodunum), 102; Oath of, 
222 

Samaria, 30 

Sam.arkand, 140, 2J3, 257 

Samnitc Wars, First, 73; Second, 74; 

Third, 74 
Samnites, 71,73-75 
Samos, 59 
Samurai, 631-^33 
Sandio of Castile, 273-274 
Sanction, Pragmatic, 423, 434 
Sanders, Liman von, 672 
San Martin, Jos^ de, 657 
Sand River Convention (1852), 594 
Sanskrit, 34 

San Stefano, Treaty of (1878), 567 
Saracens, 149,159 

.Sarajevo, murder of Archduke (1914), 
559-S<>o 

Saratoga, surrender of, 475 
Sardinia, 80, 82,159,188, 274 
Sargon I, 28 
Sargon 11 , 30 

Samen, Wiite Book of, 239 
Sassanids, 138 
Saul, King of Israelites, 41 
Savonarola, Girolamo, 331 
Savoy, 263 


Saxe, Marshal, 451 

Saxons, 97, 115, 118, 119, 121, 132-135; 
West Saxons, 133; South Saxons, 134; 
Charlemagne's rcladons widi, 148-149 
Saxony, 148,149, 166, 182,184 
Say, Lord Treasurer, 296 
Schiller, 240 

Schism, the Great, 194,246 
Schleswig, Bishopric of, 167 
Schleswig-Holstein question, 539-541,580 
Schleswig, Mark of, 165 
Schliefien Plan, 665 
Schliemann, 35, 38 
Schmalkalden, L«gue of (1530), 118 
Schomberg, Duke of, 443 
Schwarzenberg, Prince, 532,536 
Schwyz, 238,240,241,244 
Science: early development in Egypt and 
Sumeria, 19, 20; Greek, 60, 308; 
Renaissance, 308-310; modem, 31CK 

^ 3 ”. 457 - 459 » 479-483) 701 
Sdpio, the Younger, 81 
Scotland: early Christianity, 132, 134; 
Scots at Brunanburgh, 219; FrencJi 
Alliance (1295), 266; Edward I, Bdliol, 
Wallace, Bruce and Barmockbum, 287- 
288; war against Henry IV of England, 
295; Flodden, 367; Mary, Queen of 
Scots, 373-374; the Stuarts of Scotland 
and England, 378-384, 438-450; Com¬ 
monwealth and Proteaorate, 384-386; 
union with England (1707), 449 
Scott, Captain Robert, Antarctic explorer, 
641 

Scott, Sir Walter, novelist, 641 
Scrow, Archbishop, 295 
&a-Be^rs, 345-346 

Sebastopol, siege of, 565 

Secretary of State for War and the Colonies 

(1794), 59t 

Security Council, 702 
Sedgemoor, battle of, 445 
Segesta, 60,61 
Segovia, Edict of, 345 
Selinus, 60 
Semites, 28 
Semitic languages, 17 
Scropach, battle of, 242-243 
SempriMliam, order of, 205 
Senate (Roman), 79, 84, 85, 87,89 
Senegal Company, 467 
Sennaclierib, 30 
Sentinum, 74 
Septennial Act (1716), 452 
Septimius Severus, 97 
Serfdom, abolition of, in Fiance, 501; in 
Prussia, 525; in Russia, 548; in Spain, 

c. 

Serge, Grand Duke, 551 
Setdement, Act of, 446 
Seven Bisliops, the Case of, 4^5 
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Seven Years (Third Silesian) War, 430, 

s.ill . 174 

Sevres, Treaty of (1920), 679 
Seymour, Jane, 3rd wife of Henry VIII, 
370 

Sforza, Francesco, 178, 335; Galeazzo 
Maria, 278; Gian Galeazzo, 178; 
Ludovico (the Moor), 278-279; Majci* 
milian, 332 

Shaftesbury, Antony Ashley Cooper, ist 
Earl of, 441 

Shah Jehan, Mogul Emperor, 464 
Shakespeare, William, and the Renaissance, 
307, and English national culture, 329 
Shalmaneser, 30 
Shaw,Geoige Bernard, $85,(>ii 
Sheba, Queen of, 136 
SheriHimuir, battle of, 4^0 
Sherman, William, General, 653 
Shi’ite (Arab) sect, 139, 141 
Shimonoscki, Treaty of, 634 
Shinto, 633 
Ship money, 380 
Shogun, 631 

Siberian Railway, opened (1905), 481 
Sicily, 54,61,80, 82, 84,142,159,188,190, 
192, 199, 263 

Mckingcn, Fninz von, 337 
Sidney, Sir Philip, 347, 375 
oidon, 40 

Siemens, Sir William, 480 

Sigismund of Hungary, Emperor, 147-150 

Sigismund, King of Poland and Sweden, 

3 Go 

Sigismund of Tyrol, 171 
Silch Wars (1845-1849), 604 
Sikkim, annexed by Uritain (1890), 630 
Silchester (Calleva Atrebatum), 102 
Silesia, Upper, plebiscite and partition of, 
d8i 

Silesian War, First, 427, Second, 418 
Simeon, Tsar, 142 
Simnel, Laml:^rt, 366 
Sinai, metals for Egypt, 16; conquered by 
J Mount, 106 
Sinanthropus, 3 

Sind, British annexation of (1843), 604 
Singapore, 603 
Siraj^ud-Daula, 465 
Sittane Chapel (Rome), 305 
Sistova, Treaty of, 437 
Sitvatorok, l*rcaty of (iGoG), 399 
Six Act, (,810), 574 
Out Articles, tlie, 370 

Skanderbeg (George Castriotes), 160-161 
olavc Trade, abolition of (1807), 591 
Slavery, abolition of, in firiti^ Empire 

.(*833), m 

Slavery, at Home, 84, in tlie United States, 
651-653 


Slavs, 149,166,167,168, 177 
Sluys, battle of, 290 
Smith, Adam, 454 
Smith, Captain John, 469 
Smuts, Jan, Field-Marsiial, 603 
Smyrna, 53 

Sobieski, John, King of Poland, 400-401, 
561 

Sochemanni, 123 

Social Democratic Partj', of Russia, 550 
Soissons, 99; battle of, iii 
Solemn L^gue and Covenant, 380, 383 
Solferino, battle of, 535 
Solomon, King of isradices, 39, 41 
Solon,57 

Solutrean culture, 7 

Solway Moss, battle of, 371 

Somerset, Edmund Beaufort, Duke of, 196 

Somme, battle of, 666 

Sonnino, Baron Sidney, 657 

Sophia, Princess of Hanover, 446 

Sophia, Saint, churcli of, 130 

Sophocles, 60 

Sorbiodunum (Roman Salisbury), 102 

Soto, Dc, Hernando, 321 

Soult, Nidiolas, Frcndi general, 516 

South Africa Act (1909), 602 

Soutl) Africa Company, 601 

South Australia Assodation, 597 

South Sea Bubble, 425 

Soutl) Sea Company (1711), 448, 452 

Spahis, 258 

Spain: Arab conquest, 140; Carthaginians 
in, 81-82; conquests in the New World, 
213-123, map, 314; decline, 364-365; 
Elizabctl) Famese, 425; French inter¬ 
vention {1823), 525; Napoleonic 
51 j-517* Philip n, 341-343; reconquc^i 
by Christians, 273-274; relaiion^> with 
Elizabedian England, 375-376; Romans 
in, 82; succession qiioiion (1700), 413; 
Suevi in, 118; Union of Castile and 
Aragon, 275; Vandals in, 118; Visigorliic 
kingdom of^, 119; w'ars with Englatid in 
cightccntli century, 425, 4^7, 45 3 * 47)- 
474, 475-478; war with United States 
(1898), 658 

Spanidi American War, 658 
Spanish Marriages, question of, 526 
Sparta: 54, constitution, 55; Peloponnesian 
League, 57, 59; Persian wars, 58; 
supremacy of, 63 
Si)eed), origins of, 17 
Spccnliainlatid system (poor relief), 577 
Spias, Diet of (1526), and Second Diet of 
(1529), 338 
Spoleto, 12K, 149 

Spurs, battle of, or of Cuurtrai, or Cuine- 
gate, 266, 332. ^67 

Stalin, Joseph, Russian marshal and cJuel 
of state, 585* ^89 
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Stalingrad, 492 
Staimbulov, Stephen, Bulgarian party 
leader, 568 

Stamford Bridge, battle of, 221 
Stamp A« (1765), 474 
Stanhope, James, Earl of, 452 
Stanley, Sir Henry, 621 
Stanwix, 104 
Star Giamber, 381 

Stales general (French), creation of (1302), 
^ 267, 352, 500 
Stein, Baron vom, ^17 
Stephen of Blois, 196, 226 
Stephen of Boulogne, 232 
Stephen the EngU^man, Abbot of Citeaux, 
204 

Stephen IX, Pope, 179,181 
Stephenson, George, 459 
Steyermark (Styria), 238 
Sdlicbo, 117 

Stimson, Henry, United States Secretary of 
State, 697 
Stockholm, 390 

Stockton-Darlington Railway (1825), 459 
Stoljrpin, Peter, Russian Prime Minister, 552 
Stonor letters, 298 

Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of, 381 
Stralsund, Peace of (1370), 216 
Strasbourg, Oath of, 1J5 
Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord, 565 
Strike, General (1926), 687 
Strikes, wave 01(1911-1912), 589 
Subiaco, 124 

Sudan: conquered by Thornes HI, 31J 
occupied by Britain, <>19 
Suetonius, 15a 
Suevi, 118 

Suez canal, 282, 482, 615- Disraeli’s pur¬ 
chase of shares, 582 
Suger, Abbot of St. Denys, 232 
Suidger, Bishop of Bamberg, and Pope as 
Clement II, 176 

Suleiman the Magnificent, Sultan, 207 
Sulla, L. Cornelius, 83 
Sully, Duke of, minister of Henry IV of 
France, 606 

Sumeria: cuneiform writing, 18; lugal 
(king), 27; Sargon I, his Sumerian 
Akk^an Empire, 28 
Sunderland, Charles, Earl of, 452 
Sun Yat'Sen, 630 
Sung dynasty, 254 
Sunnite (Ar^) sect, 139 
Supremacy, Act of, 372 
Surinam, 441 
Sutri, 1“^ 

Suvla Bay, 672 

Suvorov, Alexander, General, J07 
Swabia, 164,166, i^, 175,186 
Swabian Lugue, 247 
Swanscombe Man, 4 


Sweden, rise to milit^ greatness, 361- 
364, 39^3913 military decline, 392; 
union with Norway, 522 
Swegn, of Denmark, 220 
Swiss Confederation, 215,236; origins, and 
^riod of military greatness, 238-245 
Swiss Guard, massacre of (1792), 502 
Switzerland: Burgundian wars, 244-245; 
confederation, origins of, 238-239; lake 
villages, ii; Roman occupation, 92; 
Struve with Hapsburgs, 237-244 
Syagrius, 120,121 
Sylvester II, Pope, 170 
Symmachus, 123 
Syndicalism, 692 
Syracuse, 54, 61, 62, 80 
Syria: abandon^ by Akhnaton, 32; As- 
syri^s checked, 30; Bronze ^e in, 13; 
Christian occupation of, 197-201; con¬ 
quered by Thotraes III, 31; freed from 
Mongols, 255; Hitdtes chewed in, 29; 
invasion by Chosrofis the Great, 129; 
part recovered by Ramesids, 32; rela¬ 
tions with Egypt, 25; Roman province 
85; trade with Egypt, 26 

Tacinis, 93,102, ro8 
TaffVale case, 585 
Tai P’ing rebellion, (S28 
Taj Mahal, 464 
Talavera, battle of, 516 
Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, 270 
Tancred de HautevUle, 180 
Tancred, nephew of Robert Guiscard, 196 
Tannenberg, battle of, 6S7 
Tarentum, 54, 73,75 
Tarquinius Priscus, 70 
Tarquinius Superbus ^arquin the Proud), 
70 

Tartars, 233 
Tasman, Abel, 639 

Tasmania (1803), 596; discovery of, 639 
Taurus mountains, 28 
Tcl-el-Amama, 31 
Tel-el-K^ir, 619 
Tell, William, 239 
Temple, Sir William, 404 
Tenochritlan, 319, 320 
Tcrray, abb^ member of Triumvirate 
(1770-1774), 495 

Terror, French Revolutionary, 503-504; 
White, 503 

Teschen, Treaty of, 43a; dispute, 68i 
Test Act (1673), 442 
Tetzel, 337 

Teutonic Knights, 198, 393 
Teutons, 83 

Tewkesbury, battle of, 297 

Texas, annexed by United States (1845), 

Thankmar, half-brother of Otto I, 166 
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Thebes, 21, 26, 63; alliance with Atliens, 64 
T^emistocles, 53 
Theodora, 127,130 
Theodore of Tarsus, 135 
Theodoric, 122-123, 12S 
Theodosius, 107, 116 
Theophano, Empress, wife of Otto II, t68, 
170 

Thermopylae, batde of, 58-59 
Thessaly, 64, 87 
Thiers, Louis, 526, 534, 544 
Third Estate, French, 500 
Tliird International, 683, 689 
Third Republic, French, 545 
Thiny-nine Articles, 37 
Thirty Years* War, 357-364. 379 
Thomas, Archbishop of York, 224 
Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, 187 
Tlioimes III, 31 
Thousand, Garibaldi’s, 535-536 
Tlirace, 50, 61, 64, 92 
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